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HUGH, Earl of MARCHMONT. 


My Lend, 1 


2” 
4 
*s + 
\ 
| P 


that true Glory, the conſenting praiſe of the honeſt and 


} 


JERMIT- me to 7 hold. of this fair 8 


the wiſe, which you have ſo early acquired. When 


t 8 a . 3 . E ? . * 1 - 
men have performed any virtruous actions, or ſuch 


as ſit eaſy upon their memories, it is a reaſonable 


© pleaſure” (ays a philoſophical * Writer, ho ſpeaks 
contemptuouſly. enough of Renown after death) * to 


© have the teſtimony of the world added to that of. 


© their own conſciences, that they have done well. 
My Lord, you have not only this pleaſure, but an- 
other, no leſs reaſdnable;* and imore exquiſite, at- 


tending a character like yours, The being able to do 


much Woch to others jt To thoſe whom you e 


\ 


„ Mr. Wallofton. . 


a 2 1 | by 


publickly to congratulate your Lordſhip, upon 


x 
| 


e 


| 

if 

. 

' 

| | 


DEZEDICATIO . 


by particular marks of your good opinion you give 
reputation; and I have happily experienced, that 
reputation, ſo derived, is not meer air and fruitleſs. 
Through that warmth of good will which your Lord- 
thip, on /all' occaſions, expteſits for me, I have pro- 

fited, greatly profited, by your glory. You, my Lord, 
can be no ſtranger to this truth ; yet J truſt, you will 

forgive me, if, to draw ſtill more advantage from your 
fame, I here take the liberty to tell your Lordſhip, 
in print, for the information of others, wh t you 
knew before: Ad a Player; willen alone on the Rage, | 
aloud to eee he. ty be hand oy 
de bar —— Lordſhip, publics . 
wee, ag f _ . 3 are _ 


N. HOOKE. 


FB 


Roman Hiſtory. 


FOURTH BOOK. 


From the Beginning of the FrasT PU NT Wam 
in the Year- of Rome 489, to the End of 
the 8E cOND in 552. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


x * 


CHAP. EE 
The occaſion. of the Firſt Punic: War. 


Cnr Wee, ellen ns bad en 
in the: ſervice of Agathocles King . Sicily, and bad, after bis death,,. 
-- treatherouſly ſeized ee, Meſſina, ed to extremities by the arms : 
: | A _ King of Syracule, one part of . joey the citadel into the. hands of Hizno;. 
and. the other. ſends Emöbaſſadors to the Romans, offering K. of Sy-- 
= the poſſeſſion” of the city, and.imploring their protection. The people of ma. 
Rome order the Conſul Appius Claudius 2% go with an army to the relief of v. . 
the Mamertines ;; who, in the mean time, ge ets f 1 e n 


| ION | 
repo CHAP. IE. 
| 1 Fitz ſecond, and third years of the Wir | 
The: Cart tans, in conjunction with Hiero- King of Syracuſe, wh hat” 3 a, > 


entered into a e with them,. byfiege Meſſina. Appius Claudius lands in 
Sicily, defeats the. allies, and forces es to raiſe the fiege. The next year” 4902 
| Hiero, for @ hundred talents of filver, purchaſes a. peace with-Rome, and: 5 
| gas, TO nn W e 493: 
thaginians.. 8 79 4 


— * 


a 


492. 
| 493- 


'Dvitivs 


494- 


495+ 


496. 


Recv- 
Lus. 


CONTENTS, Bock IV. 
CHAP. II. 
The fourth and fifth years of the. War. 


In the Conſulſbip of L. Valerius . T. Otacilius, Rome fits out a flu of 
a hundred Quinqueremes and twenty Triremes, in order to diſpute with 
the Carthaginians the dominion of the ſea. One of the Conſuls of the next 
year, Cornelius Aſina, falls into the enemy's bands, together with ſeventeen 
of his gallies; but the other | Conſul, C. Duilius, gains a memorable victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet, near Mylæ, chiefly by means of a new invented | 
engine, 15 rte and FAIRE + the enemy's ſhips. 


| The bah, ſeven, und eighth years or the War. 


Four thouſand Samnites conſpire: with certain. diſcontented flaves to dir 
and burn Rome, but are ſeaſonably diſcovered, and Puniſoed. The Romans 
invade Corſica and Sardinia with ſucceſs. A quarrel in Sicily between the . 
Roman army and their Sicilian auxiliaries, gives the enemy ſome advan- 
tages in that iſland. Next year ſeveral towns there ſurrender to one of 


- the Conſuls; and the other ſurprizes the enemy's fleet in a port of Sardinia, 


and takes many. of the ſhips ; whereupon the Carthaginian ſailors mutiny, and 
cruciſy their Admiral. The Nene are 5 ene, in an | engagement 
Wes OTIS: 5 


2 
The 5 year. Hi 10 the War.“ pwr 


"To 0. * 2 arthage. to recal ber. armies from Sicily. Rome ndertabes 
to transfer the war into Africa. In this dict both the Conſuls are fent * out 
with a fleet of 330 ſhips of war, and an army of near 140,000" men. They 
gain a complete victory over the enemy's fleet near Ecnomus, and afterwards 
land in Africa. One of the Conſuls_ returns to Italy with the greater part of 
the fleet and the army, leaving bis collegue Regulus to purſue the war. The 


| 15 3 


Roman General, after taking ſeveral towns, routs the. land- forces of the 


Carthaginians near Adis, then offers peace to the A e but upon con- 


XanTiP- . 
22 5 


command of "then 


pony that are 5 with PTE a emu Fo RL h 


The Senate" of: Ca ETD od Go 


army. By bis excellent condudt be totally Nu we ere N 
uin a Pitchel _ and takes ä oy 5 


Book Iv. CONTENTS. 
Wn HA M 
From the ninth to the fourteenth year of the War. 


| Rome diſpatches her new Conſuls into Africa, with a great fleet, to bring 
off the remains of Regulus's army, which after the late battle had taken 
refuge in Clypea. The Conſuls gain a viltory over the Carthaginian fleet, 
near the promontory of Mercury; ibey land at Clypea, and take the legion- 
| aries on board; but in their paſſage home meet with ſo terrible a ſtorm, i bat, 
of above four hundred veſſels, only fourſcore eſcape dęſtruction. The Romans 
' fit out a new fleet, with which the ſucceeding 'Conſuls paſs inta Sicily, and 
there reduce ſome towns.” Next year 150 Roman ſhips periſhing by tempeſt, 
the Republit gives over all thoughts of naval enterprizes, and reſolves to de. 
pend entirely upon ber land: forces; but thoſe are ſo much afraid of the Car- 
thaginian elephants, that for two years together they dare not face the enemy 
in battle, or even appear in the plain field. This terror among the legions, 
and the advantage which the enemy had of being able, at pleaſure, to ſupply 

their maritime towns with recruits and proviſions, make the Roman Senate 
reſolve to try once more the fortune 4 Rome at ſea. In the mean time, the 
Roman General in. Sicily draws the 7 
hole army, and kills or takes all the elephants. 


Carthaginians into @ ſnare, routs their 


©. 


498, 


499. 


500. 


501, 3502 


503. 


Carthage diſpeartened by ber bofſes ſends Embaſſaders t Rome, 7 3 | 


gether with. them, the captive. Regulus, to treat of à peace. Regulus di, 
ſuades the Senate from hearkening to the overture, and even from conſenting 
| ts an exchange of priſoners. In performance of his word given he returns ts 
Carthage, and there, ſoon after, dies. | ED 8 


JV 
From the fourteenth to the eighteenth year of the War.. 


e Conſuls ſet ſail with the fleet for Sicily, and lay fiege to Lily- 
bæum. Himilco, be C inian cane in the city, pub a > 
rous defence. In the mean time a ſquadron of ſhips from Africa paſſes 
through the Roman navy, and lands 10,000 men in the tom; which being 
efterwards ſtraitly ſhut up, one Hannibal, 2 Rhodian, undertakes to go 
thither with a ſingle gay, and bring intelligence. to the' Senate of Carthage 
of the condition of the beſieged ; and be ſucceeds. The garriſon in a ſally burn 


all the towers and engines employed againſt their town; after which the Ro- 
mans turn the ſiege into @ blockade. Next year the Conſul Claudius Pulcher, 


" attempting 


— 11 bd 
0 
_— = 


aS- a 


- — 


— 
m——— cc. 


Tl Cc — 8. Bock Iv. 


Claudius attempting to furprize Drepanum, is by the governor of the place defeated 
TURES: 4 ea, and . the Wee „ tf bis fleet. The reſt of the —— 
the , other Conſut and 's Queftors, is, by the Carthaginian Admiral, 

fee en . h vere evey one of the ſis periſhing 

| o þ ome —_ ot FE the 1 of the ſeas. Her General in 
icily 210 2 9 city yx. e 2 year produces no re- 

we nakelt” rs between the op rites. The Carthaginian army, 
for "pant; 7 „ miltiny ag eneral. . is gecalled home, and 
E in * eee 6 if r Barc, oro Yf the ns Han- 


| . . of * 74 % 1 
3 : F ">. o 3% 7 * 
ö 0 H A 2. X. 
1 3 2 = » 

x”  "H 


"Tok his 1 N Tet SAT 
| thir& or twenty-fourth year after its commencement. 7 


AmaLc, Amilea, uicting the diſcontents of the army, and making a futceſs- 
. fall expediti Peg 24 ting of Italy, encamps on a mountain . he fic 
ET rand end Boyx 4 Sicily, and there maintains his poſt againſt all the efforts 
506,507 of the Romans fo almoſt three years. At length (in 508) he finds means 
508. to ſeize upon the-city of Eryx, fituated on the fide of a high mountain; and 
509,510 though hard pre fed. by a Roman garriſon at the top of the mountain, and a 
Roman army at the foot of it, as in two pers fone they ore. not able to diſ-. 
Fudge him. The. Senate of Rome finding it impelſible to complete the conqueſt 
| 5 Ay without a naval ftreugth, . a at fleet is fitted out at. If the 
45 private citizens, the public treaſury being exhaufted,, This new 
SIT. fl, the condatf? of Lutatius Catulus, abtaining a complete vickory 0uer 
Tura that of the enemy, near the Egates, the CH are e to 
e oh yield to the Romans, by 4 treaty * ace, the whole ifland of Sicily ; which, 
we, except the little kingdom of Syracuſe, is reduced to the form of à province. 
512. At Rome tbe oy are. ee dec e which e 80 never 
35 Tribes. ten 
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15 Hays are far woe of | r * 
fon 2 ae fr more than three Years is carried on againſt ber, 
reign Mercenaries in conjuntiion with A Jens. * Cas 7 
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IX 


Fir ad years the Romans, having no war to maintain, employ tbem- 512,518 


ſelves in eftabliſhing good order in Italy, and planting colonies in the neigh- 
* of the Gauls and Ligurians. The Republic deſires to afſiſt 8 
king of Egypt againſt Antiochus of Syria; bat the Egyptian civilly de- 
' clines the offer. At length the Boian Gauls breaking the peace with Rome, 
and the Ligurians being in motion, the Romans take the field. The Conſul 
Valerius is vanquiſhed in a battle with the Boian Gauls. He afterwards 
defeats them, while his collegue obtains 4 victory over the Ligurians. Next 
| year the Romans act entirely on the defenſive againſt the Bolans; but offen- 


314. 


Aively againſt the Ligurians, and with ſucceſs. At Rome the Secular Games 


are celebrated. The new Conſuls march againſt the Boians and. Ligurians, 


who having called in to their aſſiſtance an army of Tranſalpine Gauls, tate 
umbrage at their numbers, fall upin them, and put them to flight. - The 
conquerors weakened by their vifory are obliged to make peace with the Ro- 
mans. The Corſicans in the mean time rebel, with whom Claudius Cly- 


cias, being ſent againſt them, enters into a treaty, on terms diſhonourable % 


the Republic. She refuſes to adbere to the treaty, delivers up Claudius to 
the reſentment of the Corſicans, and then ſubdues them by force of arms: The 


Corſicans, in conjunction with Carthage, -ftir up the Sardinians 0 b. 
Hereupon Rome threatens the African Republic with a war, but is diverted 


it by an Embaſſy from Carthage: And Sardinia Being eafily reduced 
—— ear, the temple of Janus is ſhut for the firſt time fince- the. reign of 
Numa N A few months after, the Ligurians, Corſicans, and 


Sardinians take arms again. The firſt inſtance of a divorce at Rome. Mar- 


riage ſettlements introduced, Fabius Maximus 1b Conful ſubdues the Ligu- 
rians; bis collegus triumphs for bis exploits againſt the Sardinians: At the 
motion of Ebutius, a Tribune of the people, the judicature of the Centum- 
virs is ereffed. The following year Flaminius, another Tribune of the people, 
propoſes a law for dividing amongſt the poor citizens of Rome ſome lands 
lately taken from the Gauls. In obedience to bis fath er from bis 
enterprize; but one of his collegues carries it on, and ſucceeds, notwith- 
ſanding the oppoſition of the Senate. Sardinia and Corſica, now entirely 
ſubdued, are reduced to the. form of .a Roman province; and the conqueror 
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Cornelius Scipio the other Conſul into Spain, and at the ſame time ſend an 
embaſſy to Carthage, demanding but: Hannibal fiould be delivered up to 
them, to be puniſhed for bis 8 dew of the. peace between the twa 

Republics : This being t 2 75 Aer denounced on both ſides, the Car- 
thaginian General ſettles the 44. of Spain, leaves his brother Aſdrubal 
1 command. _ e We e draſſes What "vivder att 4 
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Roman Weclines. Scipio #/truſting tbr Gauls, forme uf whom bad gene oder 

40 the enemy, removes to the bigh en near the T rebia, ard there waits 

We arrival of his collegue. 
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Tarasr- the — ſhould. declare bis Election invalid. Neglecting therefore the ufual 
MENUS... cee EManies of „ wn, be baſtens to Ariminum, . 
the: command f the forces, aul from: thence, at. the bead of four legions; 
marches % Aretium i Hetruria. Hannibal lays an ambuſh for = en the 
Ante of THE LAKE TARASTUMINVs, and routs . . 7 
Conſul: himſelf is. fun in the adtien; and, a few day 12 
— — e, that bad been ſent e n | 
Eu ts | terrified: at theſe misfortunes, names Fabius Maximus fs 
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Some young Romans ft diſtinction reſeluings in deſpair, to forſake Italy;. 
5 (afterwards ſurnamed Africanus) obliges them to take an Oath never 
the Re ublic. And while the people of Rome are in the urmoſt 
225 ation and de 2 ** wer. preſerve their 7 HG all. 
„% 0 ol preparations | ence of their country. even ſo give 
1 that he had not deſpaied of the Commonwealth. 
A DICTATOR named to govern the State; levies. are made with all 
diligence , the flaves are entited for 3 all ranks /of men bring- their 
and filver into the public treaſury, and the filver roin is now-firſt alloyed 
-ith copper. In the mean time by the permiſfion. & Hannibak a deputa- 
tion from the Roman Sen ao 8 bis camp, arrives" n Rome, and petitions 
the Senate to ranſom the captives.” - The Conſeript Fathers deny the requeſt. 
Capua, re/olving to ſbate aff; che Roman yoke demands of the Republic that 
_— and Capua ſhould, for the future, be upott'a perfect equality ; ; this: 
aropeſal being being gend with" diflain;* the: Cupuans differ up their: city to 
t nibal. 'The Cart an diſpatches Bi brotber Mago 10 arth 
mitb an account of bis. — abe Senat vote, bim a Juph K r 
money, Ie are vag dilatory i fed — n Haro 
field with. a confid8#able army, and maar five fg Fed 
attempts upon Naples and Nola;: lays Faye 40 Cm the garriſon of 
5 d Place, after a ſtout defence, at length. capitulates. Rome not being | E 
| in @ condition: to provide for the fletts and armits Sicily and 'Sardinia, ber 5 | 
_ in. thoſe "iſlands aſſiſt ber by. their contributions: 7 Senate having loſt 
42 great number ef their. members in the wars u Dictator is eboſen for 16e ſole: 3 
Hes of lng the vacant Places IE pr amo 45 aig 
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The latter 6 cut off, together: with u bis arty; by: the Gauls, | 
the Senate rates ie Jend' no more. armies into Gil. Fabius Ounctator is pazivs; 
choſen” in the rom of be Inte cy Hannibal enters ine 4 treaty: with Cunc- ISS 
Ning Philip. of adars;" in their return \bome; _=_ - 


tuken: at ſen, aul carried i RA The Senate reſolve 1 keep the Mac- 8 
Gonian ou! e e eee M VU Lan Macedon. 
Paign in Italy paſſes in expeditions of no great importance, and. the Romans, 


though they. bave. many armies in the feld. never hazard a general action againſt | | : 
Hannibal. Their -arms proſper in Se Spain. I Sicily,, King | 
Hiero being dead, his grandſon and fucceſſon ymus makes an alliance: 


with Carthage, W affinated by e on” 
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1 Ninth year of the War. 
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Marcellus is ſaid to have. fought three general battles. with Hannibal, in 

three Jays time ; in the int, the 2 inclines to neither. fide, in the frond. 

3 2 8 18 „ and in the third the, Romans. Mar- 
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| c H A P. XXI. 
Twelfth and Thirteenth years of the War. 


© The Conſul Livius Salinator is ſent to. oppaſe Afdrubal, while the Conſu!, 545. 
Claudius Nero, a#s againſt Hannibal. Nero, anderſtanding, I ſome in- 
tercepted letters, that Afdrubal. is marching into Umbria, baſtens: with a 
detachment of his troops 10 join. Livius. The Carthaginian, miſled by. his 
guides, is forced to hazard a battle at the Metaurus, where his whole army Bane ur 
is routed, and he himſelf ſlain in the action. Hannibal Finding. it impoſſible the Nie- 
to preſerve all his conqueſts in Italy, retires into Bruttium with all his Forces, — ; 
_ Where he ftill appears. e to xk RAW _ N Jeme abvantages over 
be new n 
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mean time, Mago, the Jede of. Hannibal, ' lands an army in ee takts 
Genoa, and gathers great numbers of the Gauls aboat bim. Two Roman 
Generals marc agdinſt bim: bit no aftion vf -minent happens." Nu 1 ug 
ing of importance dane in Bruttium, the: plague raging in the Roman a 
Carthaginian camps. Scipio ſends L#lins to make @ deſcent upon Africa, 
and Pleminius 10 tate poſſeſſion of Locri, which the, inhabitants bad pro- 
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Fitteenth year of the War. Fr 
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"a Nec e a treaty of: Peace with Philip of M, . and bis 
Hi | Scipio, now continued in his former command, is accuſed in the Senate, 
his Queſtor Cato, of profuſeneſs and idleneſs ; and, by the Locrians, of | 
- IH to the cruel Pleminius. Commiſſioners are appointed to enguire into 

s condut7. Theſe making @ favourable report - of the condition of bis army, 
the Conſcript Fathers paſs à decree, that he ſhall immediately go into Africa. 
Syphax is drawn off from. the Roman intereſt, by means of his wife Sopho- 

85 | e Carthaginian General, and enters 
into an alliance with. arthage. At length Sci 1 arrives with his army in 
2 .zobere_ be it joined by Maſiniſſa, tobe had been twice ftript of his 

domimions 25 Iyphax. . After ſeme exploits of Bttle importance, the Roman 
General lay Je 40 Utica. but. upon, the approach of Aſdrubal and Syphax 
"wth. Re at armes, retires 1 4 fromontory. near bis fleet, and there en- 
k trenches: 5 4 5 1 Italy vs campaign produces no remarkable exploit that 
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a cup of poiſon, which foe reſolutely drinks off. Carthage, to galn zime ſer 
Llaunibal and Mago to arrive in Africa, propoſes a treaty of peace with 
Scipio, and conſents to the articles he diftates. Two Roman Generals, unit- 
ing their forces, obtain a victory over Mago in Inſubria, who being wounded 
in the action, dies at ſea, in his voyage jo Africa. Hannibal, receiving a Hannibal 


command from Carthage 10 return home, leaves Italy with great: reluctance; leaves Ita. 


and the Romans order public tbankſgivings to the Gods for his departure. Y- 
The Senate approves the conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio. . During the 
truce, the Carthaginians plunder ſome Roman hips, driven by fireſs of 
weather upon their coaſt ; and afterwards offer violence to certain Embaſ- 
ſadors whom Scipio had ſent to demand ſalisfaction. In the mean time, Han- 
nibal arrives ſafely in Africa. | | 7 | 


Sx 4+ 4* * +946, Bu a „ 14 
Cat, deckt r. n 1 -nch - 
The ſeventeenth year of the War. * 


the war with uncommon fury, Hannibal approaches: with bis army, and 551. 
encamps near Zama. There having aſked and obtuined à conference. with the 


Roman General, he propoſes terms f peace, which Scipio rejefis. Next Battle of 


day a deciffve battle is fought, wherein victory declares for the Romans. Z u. 
Carthage makes humble ſupplications to Scipio for peace, and, by the advice : + 
of Hannibal, ſubmits to the conditions. propoſed, - which" after ſeveral. de.. 
bates, are the next year agreed to by: the Senate of Rome. Scipio having, 
in concert with ten eme ners, falle the affairs of Africa, returns bond, 552: 
has a magnificent triumph; and acquires the ſurname of Africanus. ; 
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OME, having broke the power of Carthage, begins to think of extend- 

ing her domination to the Eaſt, and with this view'ſeeks matter of quar- 
rel againſt Philip of Macedon, On pretence that be had attacked ber allies 
in Greece and Aſia, . and afited ber enemies in Africa, foe declares gar 
againf him, and appoints the Conſul Sulpicius to conduct jt. King Fe. 
in the mean time, croſſes the Helleſpont, and befeges Abydos. There 
„55 . : 1 bas 
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bas @ conference with ſome Roman Embaſſadors, which ends without any 

profpett of an accommodation. After the reduction of Abydos, be returns 

zo Greece, where the Romans had pillaged Chalcis. He makes a fruitleſs 

22 upon Athens, and vainly endeavours ta engage the Achæans in his 

intereſt. | OO . | RP 

In Italy, tbe Pretor Fulvius defeats an army of Gauls, commanded 7-4 

..» Hamilcar, 4 Carthaginian «whom Mago had left in that country. Maſiniſſe 

5 and Carthage make preſents to Rome; and Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, 2s 
received into the favour of the Republi | 
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554 The Etolians decline taking part in the War between Rome and Mace- 
don. Aſter ſome ſkirmiſhes, 5 lip 7s defeated in battle near Octolophum, 
by Sulpicius, who then reſigns his command to the Conſul Villius. Philip: 

655. © gains @ videry over 'the Etolians, who had now declared for the Romans. 
The King of Syria, at the requeſt of the Senate of Rome, defiſts from the war 

be was carrying on againſt the King of Pergamus. Philip, after a fruitleſs 
conference with Flamininus (the ſucceſſor of Villius) is driven from his camp 

by the Romans; who, after this victory, make themſelves maſters of ſeveral 
tou in Theſſaly. The Achzans enter into an alliance with Rome, on a 

__" promiſe of having Corinth re-united to their State. e f 
556. it agreed between Philip, Flamininus, and the chiefs of the Roman 
PLaui- allies, to refer all differences to the arbitration of the Roman. Senate. The 
Ninus. Fathers, not ſatisfied with Philip's Embaſſadors, give full powers to Flami- 
- 7, minus 70 purſue the' war, or make peace, as be ſhall think proper; and the 
war is continued. Philip, 10 ſecure Argos, which the year before had ſur- 

rendered to Philocles, one of his Generals, gives it up to Nabis, tyrant of 
Iacedæmon, upon conditian of its being reſtored to him, in caſe he ſhould. 

Je conqueror in the war. The Tyrant, to maintain himſelf. in poſſeſſion of 

be town, immediately enters into a treaty with Flamininus. This General, 

A 4 fraug, ſeizes upon Thebes, where the Bœotian Diet is aſſembled; wo 

Battle of Wich they are obliged to enter into an alliance with Rome. Attalus, King 
Cynoce- of Pergamus, dies. Philip being defeated at Cynocephalæ, offers'to ſub- 


Phar. mit to whatever conditions of peace the Roman Senate ſhall pleaſe to impoſe. 


The Republic carries on a war with ſucceſs. in Gaul; but in Spain ber army 

| i routed, and the Pretor who- e killed in the ation. 
$57. The Senate grant a peace to Philip, ax. canditions diſpleaſing to the FEto-- 
lians. Liberty to Greece #s ſoon after proclaimed, by order of Flamininus, at: 


| "AnTzo- | Antiockus the Great, King of Syria, enters Thrace with an: army, 
e. Leit in cre 6 Engdam. there for one of lit Jons. The Romans take 


umbrage. 
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umbrage at the proceedings of the Syrian, and ſend ſome Embaſſadors to order 


him to quit Europe. | . 

The 8 Ladies take infinite pains to get a Repeal of the Qppian Law, 558. 
which limited the finery of their dreſs and eguipage. Cato 'ſtrenuouſly pe es Oppian 
them, yet they carry their point, by the aſſiſtance of two Tribunes. of the — * 

. le., * 1 N | GS l 8 
m_—_ embarks for Spain, and condutts the war with ſucceſs in that country. Caro, 
Hannibal having diſobliged ſome of the Carthaginian Nobles, by. certain = Elder.. 
new regulations beneficial to the ſtate, is, by thoſe Nobles, accuſed at Rome, _ ugg 
of holding correſpondence with Antiochus. The Romans ſend. Embaſſadors to from Car- 
Carthage, 10 procure the death of the. accuſed; but he eſcapes the danger by thage to 
fing his country, and taking refuge in the Syrian court. Ry Anti- 

Preparations. are begun at Rome for à war againſt Antiochus; and, laſt 
Nabis of Lacedzmon ſhould join bim, Flamininus has permiſſion to turn the 
Roman arms againſt Nabis. . Al the Greek States, except the Ætolians, agree 
to affift Flamininus in this war; the chief pretence for which is, to reſtore free- 
dom to Argos. Flamininus marches to Lacedæmon, and befieges it. Nabis 
at length ſubmits to the conditions of peace dittated by the Roman General; and, 
to the diſſatisfaction of the tolians and Achzans, 7s ſuffered to continue 
maſter of Lacedemon. (Argos had recovered its liberty, by an inſurrection 


Ff its inhabitants.) Flamininus leaves Greece and returns to Rome, where 559. 


he is honoured. with a triumph. Embaſſadors from the Ning of Syria arrive 

at Rome, to aſk an alliance with the Republic. Their negotiation does. not 560. 

ſucceed ; the Senate diſpatches to Antiochus the ſame Embaſſadors <who Bad. 

been with him in Thrace. Hannibal adviſes him to attack the Romans in 

Italy, and endeavours to draw the Carthaginians into the war. The latter 
complain at Rome of the: encroachments of Maſiniſſa. The injuſtice of the 

Romans with regard to Carthage. . 


CHAP. IV. 


The Etolians and Nabis raiſe commations in Greece. Antiochus, after ſome 561. 
fruitleſs conferences with tbe Roman Embaſſadors, calls a council, in order ta 
deliberate abont a war with Rome. Hannibal, on account. of his familiar. in- 
tercourſe with the Roman Embaſſadors, being ſuſpefied of favouring their cauſe, 

is not conſulted. He endeavours to dear himſelf in a ſpeech-to the King. The 
Council determine far war. In Greece, Philopœmen, at the Fr of. the. Philopee= 
Achæans, makes war with ſucceſs againſt the Tyrant. Nabis. The ZXtolians men. 
paſs a decree, . inviting. Antiochus 0 come into Europe. They ſeize upon De- 

metrias, and. aſſaſſinate Nabis. Antiochus lands in Greece with a ſmall army, 

and endeavours, without ſucceſs, to bring over Chalcis and the Achæans to his 

party. He reduces Euboea.z aud the Boeotians ſubmit to bim. Hannibal's 

advice with regard to the method of carrying on the war. Philip of Macedon. 

declares for- the Romans. Antiochus marries the daughter of bis. hoſt, and. 


es the winter at Chalcis in feaſting and diver/ions.. . N 5 


CONTENTS 
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War with Antiochus the Great. s 


Nome declares war againft Antiochus. be Conſul Acitivs routs- . 

8 at Thermopylz, drives their King into Aſia, and reduces the 
Etolians 1 great extremities. © Flamininus takes” the Hand Zacynthus 
_ from the Achæans. Philip recovers many places he had leſt in his war with 
the Romans. The Z#tolians obtain leave of the Conſul to ſend deputies to 
Rome, to treat of peace. Livius, the Roman Admiral, obtains 4 viftory 
over the Syrian FR De ZErolians e o ſubmit to the: conditions pro- 
poſed by the Conſcript Futbets. Lucius Scipio ie Confut, afifted by bis Bro 
ther! it ts es cope to al againſt Aﬀtipenus: in Ag." WIR 


(V2 
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CHAP. VI. {al . rent 


ee invades Pergamus, but on the news of Scipio's approach, 5 
peace of the Roman Admiral. © His Petition is rejected. Hannibal, with 
4 ſquadron of ſbigs under bis command, is Blocked up in à port of, Pamphy- 
lia by. the Rhadians. . Antiochus, after a vain attempt to. engage Prufias 
King ef Bithynia in his. quarrel, orders Polyxenidas, the Syrian Admi- 
ral, to attack the Roman fleet. . The Syrians: are totally defeated; and the 
King, in a fright, withdraws bis garriſons from Lyſimachia in Thrace, and 
from Abydos, which commanded the Helleſpont. The Conſular army bav- 
ing paſſed into Aſia without oppaſition, Antiochus immediately ſends. to 
Scipio propoſals of peace. Not, ſucceeding in this negotiation, he ventures 


a battle with the enemy. 16 ee and e Fo 4s, anon owes 
by thy Conful. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Etolians raiſe. new "troubles in Greece. Eumenes of Perg 

2 27 the Comſcript Fathers, all the countries they had taken "Frum 3 
'The Rhodians oppoſe bis requeſt. I in reſolved"that the conquered 

— * ſhall be divided between him and them. A peace ic at moth | ant- 
ed to the tolians. ' The Conſul Manlius reduces the . Gallo- cs in 
Aſia. Philopœmen forces the Lacedzmonians to renounce the laws of 
_ Eycurgus, and ſubjels themſelves to thoſe Achaia. Ten Commiſſioners 
4 ome,” in comunttion with the Proconſul Manlius, Jimſb the treaty 

with Aniochus, and ſettle affairs in Aſia. Manlius, in his return home, is 

attacked by 'a body of- Thracians, and. 1 great Pod FN the. kay be bad 
taken 4 the Ga lo-Greeks. © | 
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- public money. Afﬀricanus 7 ref s to, anſwer, and at length retires to Liter- 
num, where he dies. Lucius Is condemned; and, on his refuſing to pay the 
fine impoſed, all bis effects are confiſcated... 4 ſaciety: of 1debauchees formed at 
Rome, and calling themſelves Bacchanalians, 15 ſuppreſſed and puniſhed. 


CHAP. IX. 


\ 7 he Romans, jealous of the growing power of Philip of Macedon, ſend 

\ Emboſſaders into Greece, to take copmizance of his proceedings. They trip 
im e all the towns he had recovered from the Greeks, in the war with 

Antiochus, and order him to evacuate Enus and Maronæa, which Eumenes 

claimed as appendages of Cherſoneſus and Lyſimachia, granted to him by the 

Senate. Philip, to revenge himſelf on the people of Maronza, who had com- 

plained of bis tyranny, contrives to have 'a body of Thracians admitted into 

the town, where they exerciſe all the cruelties of war. The Romans expreſ- 

ing much diſſatisfaction with'the King's condut#, he reſolves to employ his ſon 
Demetrius, to ſooth the Conſcript Fathers, with whom the young prince bad 

acquired much favour when a hoſtage at Rome. Appius Claudius, the Ro- 
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Scipio re- 
tires from 
Roux in 
diſguſt. 


567. 


568. 


569. 


man Embaſſador, treats the Achæans with great haughtineſs, in relation to | 


eme e made RY; them by the e 


HA p. 8 


uu ar _ going by the Nals 15 ae G "His conduct 


in that office. 


CH A p. XI. 


Many complaints are brought 10 Rome againſt Philip of Macedon. His 
ſon Demetrius pleads for him in the Senate; and, out of regard to the young 
Prince, the Fathers ſend an. Embaſſador into Macedon, to /ettle affairs. with 
the King in an amicable manner. The Meſſenians break off from the Achæan 


. aſſociation, and take up arms. Philopœmen, in a ſtirmiſb with them, is | 


made priſoner, and afterwards put to death. Flamininus, the Roman Em- 
 baſſador to. Prufias of Bithynia, demands of. tbe King to give up Hannibal, 
_ Who had taken re Tz in his court. The Carthaginian, to avoid falling ano 
bm os e e RAR, 3555. a 


CHAP. XII. 


50 2 be Akad Embaſubors bevi demanded Fl the Rene: ge "—_—_ 
, iy againſt the Meſſenians, recerve a rough anſiver; but are ctvilly treated, 
on the news that Lycortas, the ap tale ag of nps has reduced the 


Meſſenians 10 ſurrender at diſcretion. While Philip of Macedon: 7s buſy in 


forming projets for ſtrengthening Bis kingdom ; there breaks out, between his 


to ſens Perſes and en a N which at te Praves fatal ta 
, the latter. Ty 
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CH AP, KI, 
nalen of the Romans, from the year 572 to 578. 
0 HA r. XIV. 


Praszs After the death of Philip, bis is fon. Perſes ſucceeds bim in the throne. He 
2 renews the treaty with _— is recognized King by the Roman Senate, and 
" applies himſelf to gain the good cuull of the Greeks. The Baſtarnz, à nativn 
bn the Danube, who had cen invited into Macedon by Philip, enter Darda- 

578. nia. The Romans, on this, occaſion, diſcover their zealouſy of Perſes. He 
529. makes a journey into Greece, and — a Tenew we ancient WTO ip 


between the Macedonians and Achæans. 
; CHAP. xv. 
580. The Conful Popius vanguiſhes the 3 4 . of Liguria, * 
581. greats them with great cruelty. Eumenes, Rin 2 Pergamus, - accuſes 
Evnsz- Perſes, in the Senate of Rome, of defigns, again the Republic. Qſaſſins, 
Pi K. of hired by Perſes, attempt to murder the Pergamenian in bis returi 22 
mu, Perſes is accuſed of plotring to tate by Poiſon certain Roman Generals 
. - and Embaſſadors. The Carthaginians make new complaints at Rome of + 
Maſiniſſa q uſurpations. Some Roman Embaſſadors report to the ox waa tbe 5 | 5 
i reception they bad met with at the court of Macedon. N : 
GH AP. XVI 7 
png Second Macedonian War. 


. Rome ih war againſt Perſes. The diſpoſitions of tbe Greek and 
582» _ States at this time. At the eleftion of Centurions. for the ar 
| Me Macedon, twenty-three of them refuſe to ſerve, and uppeal 
10 _ Tribunes of the z but afterwards one of the appellants drops his 
appeal, and perſuades the if to ow, bis example.  Embaſſadors from Per- 
es ſur in vain to the Conſerip or peace. "The Macedonian afts a 
conference with Folge 1 e nbaſſador in Greece, who artfully 
+ .* grants the King a truce, in order to gain time till the Conſul ſhould arrive 
wih bis army. It is agreed, that Perſes ſhould ſend Embaſſadors to Rome, 
20 negociate a peace. Marcius contrives to diſſolve the Bozotian * The 
Rhodians declare for tbe Romans. . The . * bearken to no eee | 


5 | * t . 8 
. XVI. 


0 i | | F Den Shen e forces, enters Thefiah, Jakes ome EM end 
empe ; while [the Cones Licinius advances thre Atha- 
| mania 
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mania to oppoſe him. The King having gained a victory over the Roman 

cavalry and auxiliaries, Licinius, through fear, decamps in the night, and 

poſts himſelf behind the river Peneus ; yet he refuſes a peace to the Macedo- 

nian, on any terms but his ſurrendering himſelf and his kingdom at diſcretion. 

M. Lucretius robs Gentius (an Illyrian king) of his fleet. The Roman 

Admiral makes himſelf maſter of Haliartus in Bœotia. Caſſius the Conſul, 

attempting to make his way from Gaul into Macedon, is recalled by the | 

Senate. During the winter, Perſes defeats the Thracians. Epirus, or great 533. 

part of it, revolts to him. The new Conſul Hoſtilius makes two unſucceſsful 

attempts to penetrate into Macedon. Appius Claudius is twice defeated in mg -y E 
ea 


Illyricum. The rope of Alabanda deify the city of Rome. Goddess 
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Q. Marcius, the Roman Conſul, having penetrated into Macedon, Per- 384. 
ſes in a fright abandons Dium, withdraws his garriſons from Tempe, and 

his guards from the paſſes into Macedon, orders his treaſures at Pella 10 

be thrown into the ſea, and his naval ſtores at Theſſalonica to be burnt. 

The Roman General, for want of proviſions, leaves' his new conqueſt, but _ 
poſſeſſes himſelf of tlie fortreſſes of Tempe. Hereupon Perſes returns to 

Dium, repairs its fortifications, and ſtrongly entrenches himſelf on the banks 

of the Enipeus. Polybius, at the deſire of Marcius, hinders the Achæans Por ys, 
from ſending a ſupply of ſoldiers to Appius Claudius in Illyricum, 


L. Amilius Paullus is choſen Conſul at Rome, and bas the conduct of 2g 
the war in Macedon aſſigned to bim. Eumenes being diſſatisfied with the 385. 
Romans, Perſes endeavours to draw him from their alliance. The Per- 
gamenian propoſes, for a certain ſum of money, to ſtand neuter ; and, for a 
greater ſum, to procure the Macedonian à peace. But, the two Kings ſuſpet7= 
ing each other of diſhoneſty, the negotiation breaks off. Perſes engages King 
Gentius of Illyricum to begin a war with Rome, and then defrauds him of 
a ſum of money be had promiſed him. The Macedonian refu/mg to fulfil bis 
engagements with the Baſtarnæ, whom be had invited to his aid, they return 
into their own country. | F 


FE 


In tbiriy days time, the Prætor Anicius finiſhes the war in Illyricum, Eu fl 


Gentius ſurrenders himſelf and his dominions at diſcretion. Emilius Paul- us Pavzs 
lus forces Perſes to abandon the Enipeus, and ſoon after defeats him in battle us. 

at Pydna. The King, deſerted by his ſubjetts, takes refuge in the Je of Battle of 
Samothrace ; and the whole kingdom of Macedon ſubmits to the congueror. Prpn ! 
Perſes, after an attempt to eſcape from Samothrace, ſurrenders himſelf 10 the | 
Prætor Octavius, who ſends him priſoner to the Conſul. ne 
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CHAP. . 


Certain Embaſſadors, whom the Rhodians, in the view of mediating a 
peace between Perſes and the Romans, had ſent to Rome, are admitted to 
audience after the news of the victory at Pydna, and roughly treated by the 
Senate. Antiochus Epiphanes, at the command of the Senate, intimated 
to bim by their Embaſſador Popilius, retires from Egypt, when juſt upon 
the point of finiſhing the conqueſt of it. The Kings of Syria, Egypt, aand 
Numidia, congratulate the Romans on their victory over Perſes. Anicius 

reduces Epirus, and, in conjunction with five Commiſſioners from Rome, 
ſettles the government of IIlyricum. The Proconſul Emilius, affifted by 
ten S divides the kingdom of Macedon into four cantons, inde- 
pendent of each other, and makes them tributary to Rome. Five bundred 
and fifty Ætolians being inhumanly maſſacred by ſome of their countrymen, 
the murderers are acquitted by Æmilius and his collegues. Many of the 
Etolians, Acarnanians, Epirots, and Bœotians, and above a thouſand of 
the principal men of Achaia, being ſuſpected of diſaffeFion to the Ro- 
mans, are ſummoned to take their trial at Rome. ZEmilius diſpatches his 
fon Fabius, and Scipio Naſica, to ravage the country of the Illyrians; and 
in one day, by treachery, plunders ſet enty towns of the Epirots, and reduces 
150,000 of the inhabitants to ſlavery. At his return to Rome, his own 
ſoldiers oppoſe his. having a triumph ; which, however, is at length e 
him. Perſes is ſent priſoner to Alba (in the country of the Marſi) where he 
dies. The Senate of Rome reſtore to Cotys, King of the Odryſians in 
Thrace, bis fon, who had been à hoſtage in Macedon, and taken priſoner 
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Attalus, Embaſſador at Rome from his brother Eumenes, is incited by 
Ame of the Fathers to aſk of the Senate a part of his brother's kingdom, but is 
' _ diverted FP hers this project by one of bis attendants, and thereby incurs 
the exger of the Senate. Though the Rhodians bad condemned to death 
a of: their countrymen who had been convitfied of having done or ſaid any 
thing in favour of Perſes, yet the Senate of Rome refuſe to give audience to 
their Embaſſadors; and the Prætor makes a motion to the people to have 
war declared againſt Rhodes. Peace, however, is granted ben; but the Se- 
nate take from her Lycia and Caria, Caunus and Stratonicea. Some years: 
After, ſhe is admitted into an alliance with the Romans, a favour which, till 
be overthrow of the kingdom of Macedon, ſbe had neither aſked nor co- 
weted. Pruſias ſervilely flatters the Senate, who are the: more gracious to- 
Vin on that account. The Fathers, to avoid receiving the compliments of. Eu- 
menes, wha is on his way to pay them in perſon, paſs a decree forbidding- 
l Kings to-come to Rome. MO OTC 
HD | 2 | 3 
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CHAP.” XXII. 


The Conſuls obtain ſome advantage in the war againſt the Gauls and Li- 
gurians. On complaints from Pruſias and the Galatians. againſt Eumenes, 
2 Roman Embaſſador is ſent to Pergamus, wh? invites all the King's ſub- 

jects to bring what accuſations they pleaſe againſ} their ſovereign. Antio- 
chus Eupator, à child of nine years old, ſucceeds his father Epiphanes in 
the throne of Syria. Demetrius (the ſon of Seleucus, the late King's elder 
brother) now a hoſtage at Rome, aſks leave of the Senate to return home, 
and take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Syria. His requeſt is refuſed. The Fa- 
thers-'ſend Cn. Octavius 10 - aſſume the adminiſtration of the government 
there; and order him to burn the Syrian ſhips and diſable the elephants. 
While he is executing his commiſſion, be is aſſaſſinated at Laodicea. De- 
metrius, after being a ſecond time refuſed leave to return home, makes his 


eſcape from Rome, arrives in Syria, and, being declared King, puts to 


death Eupator, and his tutor Lyſias. A treaty is concluded between the 
Romans and the Jews, in the time of Judas Maccabæus. Demetrius 
having expelled Ariarathes from his kingdom of Cappadocia, and ſet up, in 
his room; Holophernes, @ ſuppoſititious ſon of the late King of | that country, 


Ariarathes flies to Rome for protection. The Conſcript Fathers divide 


Cappadocia between him and his competitor. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


| Cato, on his return from an embaſſy into Africa, whither be had been 


ſent to terminate ſome diſputes between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, re- 
ts to the Senate, that Carthage is in a very flouriſhing condition, and ex- 


Borts them to deſtroy it. Scipio Naſica oppoſes him. The Conſul Marcius 


Figulus begins a war with the Dalmatians, which is finiſhed to the advan- 
tage of the Romans by his ſucceſſor Scipio Naſica. Three eminent Orators 
being ſent by the Athenians on an embaſſy to Rome, and the Roman youth 
flocking to hear their diſcourſes, Cato prevails with the Senate to give the 
Embaſſadors a ſpeedy anſwer, and diſmiſs them. Pruſias having, on the 
death of Eumenes, invaded Pergamus, the Senate of Rome obliged him to 
make good the damage be had done, and to pay a fine. 


The Roman armies paſs the Alps for the firſt time, and ſubdue the Oxybii 
and the Deciatæ. The long quarrels between the two Ptolemies of Egypt 
are terminated by the viflories and the clemency of the elder. On occaſion. 
of ſome commotions in Spain, the Conſuls at Rome enter upon their, office on 
the firſt of January. Alexander Balas, an impoſtor, pretending to be the 


fon of. Antiochus Epiphanes, ſets himſelf up againſt Demetrius King of Syria, 
and is countenanced by the Romans. Demetrius is flain in battle, and the 
impoſtor is recognized king. ey. 8 
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C HAP. XXV. 


602. The Carthaginians are reduced very low by the arms of Maſiniſſa; Utica 
| withdraws herſelf from their obedience; and Rome lays hold of the opportunity 
603. of their diſtreſſes to declare war againſt them. | 


"CH AP. XVI. 
Third Punic War. 


Firſt and Second Years of the War. 


604 The Carthaginians, by their Embaſſadors, ſurrender themſelves to the 
Roman Senate at diſcretion, and are promiſed to be continued in poſſeſſion of 
their liberty, laws, territories and effefts ; on condition of their giving 300 
hoſtages, and obeying the orders of the Conſuls, then in Sicily in their way to 
Africa. Theſe Conſuls having, in Sicily, received the hoſtages, paſs into 
Africa. They require of the Carthaginians to deliver up all their arms; 
end when this demand is complied with, ſignify to them, that they muſt aban- 
don the city of Carthage, which Rome is determined to demoliſh. Upon no- 
tice of this cruel injunttion, the inhabitants ſhut their gatts, and reſolve to 
ſuſtain a fiege. By. indefatigable diligence they furniſh themſelves with new 
arms; and, when attacked, repulſe the Romans. 
605. Maſiniſſa dying, leaves bis kingdom to be divided among his ſons at the 
pleaſure of Scipio Emilianus. 8 
The Romans mate no progreſs in the ſiege of Carthage. 
One Andriſcus appears in Macedon, calls himſelf the ſon of Perſes, takes 
| Philip the Ihe name of Philip, and is acknowledged King by the Macedonians. He 
Inpoſtor. defeats the Roman Prætor Juventius Thalna, but is himſelf defeated by 
Metellus, and forced to fly into Thrace, where one of the petty Kings deli- 
vers him up to the enemy. A ſecond Impoſtor, pretending alſo to be à ſon of 
Perſes, is driven by Metellus into Dardania. . 


CHAP. XVII. 
| i Fhird and Fourth Years of the War. 
606. Scipio Zmilianus is ſent Conſul into Africa. He reſtores diſcipline among 
Seri the ſoldiers. . The greater part of Africa ſubmits to him, and Carthage 15 
Eu- fralined for want of proviſions. Aſdrubal, who commands in the town, 
o Propoſes: conditions of peace, which ore rejetted. Carthage is taken, the- 
Can People fold for: faves, and the town demoliſhed. Scipio, in conjunction with 
THace ten Commi s from Rome, orders all, the towns which had taken part 
men and with abe enemy to be razed, and reduces the dominions of. the African Republic 
 Ekkroye, pap the form of a Pretorian province. | 5 


m 
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8 XN 
From the end of the THIRD Punic WAR, in the year of Rome 
607, when Carthage was deſtroyed, and the Roman PO WEN 


became irreſiſtible, to the death of the younger GRACCHUSs, in. 
632, the true date of the deſtruction of Roman LIBERTY.. 


CH A Þ.- LF; 


HE imprudent behaviour of the Achæans draus upon them a war 


with Rome. They are defeated in battle by Metellus, and afterwards 


by Mummius, who demoliſhes Corinth, Chalcis, . and. Thebes. Greece is. 


reduced into the form of a Roman province. 


f C H 1M 


xxix. 


8 A ſummary account of the actions of the Romans in Spain, from the year 558 | 


to the year 600. The Roman Senate forbid the Segedenſis, a people of Celtibe-- 


ria, to enlarge their town, and, they not obeying, a Conſular army under Fulvius 


Nobilior is ſent againſt them; whereupon they take refuge among the Arvaci, ano- 


ther. people of Celtiberia, whoſe capital was Numantia..' The tuo nations joint-- 


ly carry on the war with advantage. The Conſul Marcellus [in 601.] per- 
mits the Arvaci to ſend deputies. to Rome to aſt a peace; and, though their pe- 
tition is rejected by the Senate, yet be concludes a treaty. with them. His ſuc- 


ceſſor Lucullus, without any provocation, invades. the country of the Vacczi, . 
and there. behaves himſelf cruelly and perfidiouſly. In Fux THER Spain the. 


Luſitanians [in 602.] rout the forces of the Roman Pritor Galba. He after-- 
wwards. treacherauſly maſſacres many thouſands of them, who had ſubmitted to 


kim on conditions. Vetilius, the ſucceſſor of Galba, [in 604.] having gained 


fome advantage. over the Luſitanians, and forced them into a place whence tbey 
could not eaſily retreat, Viriatus, then a private ſoldier, ſaves:them by a ftra- 
tagem, and is declared their General. He ſoon after defeats Vetilius, who is 
taken priſener and ſlain. Viriatus 7s vittorions. over the. Roman Generals, in 
every attion, for three years. ſucceſſively. . | | 
| C. HA R. HE. 

The Conſul Fabius ( Brother to Scipio Æmilianus) being ſent into Further 
Spain, leaves his Quæſtor to diſcipline the army, and makes à jcurney of devo- 
tion to Gades. Inu :the mean time, V iriatus vanquiſhes the Romans in battle. 


*. 


A regulation is made at Rome, that the fix. Prætors ſhall continue in the city 
during the year of their office ; two of them to take cognizance of civil cauſes, 
as formerly-; and the other four, to try criminal cauſes : and that after the ex- 


piration of their year they ſhall repair to their reſpective provinces abroad. 


Fabius obtains 4 victory over Viriatus; who afterwards defeats Quinctius 


the ſucceſſor of Fabius. 


VIRIA- 
us. 


608. 


610. 


I be Conſul Appius Claudius contrives to kindle a war with the Salaſſi, and ; 


gains a victory; but having leſt a battle before, the Senate refuſe him a triumph: 


He nevertheleſs triumphs, and during the proceſſion his daughter, a. Veſtal, pro- 
tels him from being inſulted. by a. Tribune. | A OT 
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611. 


612. 
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His collegue Metellus renews the war in Celtiberia- Next- year, by a re- 
 markable att ef humanity, he engages ſeveral towns to Jubmit to the Romans. 
_ The Conſul Servilianus loſes. a battle againſt Viriatus in Further Spain. 
A third Macedonian impoſtor prevails with the people of that country to take 
arms in bis cauſe. Tremellius a Roman 4 Rueftor by one Wy * e u War. 


„ HH. £.1TY. 
Le Conſul Pompeius in Hither Spain, ſucceſſ vely. beſieges Numantia and 


Numantia Termantia, but quits both enterprizes with loſs and diſhoncur. 


613. 


614. 


615. 
616. 


a 617. 


In the Further Province, Servilianus, now Proconſul, concludes a treaty of 
peace with Viriatus, which is confirmed at Rome. Servilius Scæpio, one of 


. the Conſuls of the next year, obtains leave of the Senate to break this peace, and 


afterwards hires aſſaſſms to murder Viriatus. They diſpatch him in his ſleep. 
_ The Luſitanians chuſe another general, but he is Ju obliged to yield up and 
and his * to the Conſul. 


CHAP. V. 


. having again laid ſiege to Numantia with no Better fuceh than ** | 
fore, concludes a peace with the Numantines, but afterwards dentes the fact. The 
matter being brought before the Senate of Rome, they reſolve to continue the war. 

Gabinius, @ Tribune of the people, gets a law paſſed for W e b in the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates , a method of voting, that was afterwards intreauced in civil 
and criminal cauſes, and in making and repealing laws. © 
_ The Romans, under the Pro-conſul Popillius, are routed by the 8 
Theſe, the next year, gain a fgnal victory over the Conſul Mancinus, who, to 
ſave the remains of his army, enters into a treaty with the enemy. The Conſeript 
Fathers refuſe to adhere to the treaty, and order Mancinus to'be delivered up to 


| _ the Numantines, y way of ſatisfafion. 


TIIIIIUSs 


SI Ac-· 


CAHus. 


Brutus, who had come into Further Spain in 615, reduces ſeveral nations 
* of the Luſitanians, and afterwards the Gallæci. He joins his forces to thoſe of 
Emilius, the ſucceſſor of Mancinus. Both armies are defeated by the Palan- 
tines. The Conſuls Furius and Calpurnius, ho are ſucceſſively ſent againſt 
the Numantines, perform nothing en. 1 n e the F | 
en, of Ilyricum. 5 5 


CHAP. VI. 


Scipio ZEmilianus (a ſecond time Conſul) . the army in Sein, 155 
1 it under good diſcipline. The next year be inveſts Numantia. The 
 Befieged, reduced to the utmoſt extremities by Fog ſet fire to their torun, and 
1 their Wives, their children, and Jhemſelves. - 3 5 i Bs 
: CH A P. VII. oy 405 : 

5 * ow f I icinius Stolo, forbidding. any Reiki to vel 5 more 
than five bundred acres of the public lands, being fallen into neglet?, to the . 
great detriment of the Commonwealth, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 4 
Tribune of the Commons, undertakes to cure the evil by a new law. His deſign, 
th# approved by ſome of the maſt virtuous men in Rome, is much. diſliked by 


the ne of the great and the rich, who a _—_ M. Octavius, one 4 
the 
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the Tribunes, to oppoſe the proceeding of his collegue. The people, at tbe in- 

| ftigation. of Tiberius, depoſe Octavius from his office, and then paſs the new 
law. Triumvirs are appointed to make the diſtribution of the lands in queſtion. 
The Romans, in conſequence of the laſt will of Attalus Philometor, King of 
Pergamus, having laid claim to his dominions, Tiberius propoſes, that the 
Kings treaſures be divided among ft the poorer citizens of Rome, and declares, 
that his towns and territories ſhall be diſpoſed of by. the Comitia. In a ſpeech 
to the people, be vindicates his proceedings againſs Octavius. He ftands can- 
didate for a ſecond Tribuneſhip.. On the day of election Scipio Naſica and the 
Senate, in a'body, followed by a multitude. of clients and ſlaves, armed with 
clubs, fall furiouſly upon the Tribune and his adherents. He is ſlain. in the 
tumult, together with. above three bundred of his followers... Their dead bo- 
dies are thrown into the Tiber; many, of the friends of Tiberius are baniſhed, 


and. many put to death without a trial. The Senate, to pacify the people, 


permit Caius Gracchus's father-in-law: to be choſen one of the triumvirs for 
dividing the lands, in the room of Tiberius. To ſcreen Naſica from à trial 
tefore the people, they ſend bim into Aſia, where. be dies. Some reflections on 
the conduct of Tiberius. Gracchus.. | | Ts nga 


CHAP. VIII. 


The ſlaves in Sicily, having broke out into rebellion, anguiſh ſeveral Ro- 


man Prætors, but are routed by the Conſul Calpurnius Piſo, whoſe ſucceſſor, 
 Rupihus, ſiniſbes the war with the dęſtruction of the rebels. P. Licinius 
Craſſus Conſul and Pontifex Maximus is ſent into Aﬀia, againſt Ariſtoni- 
cus (a baſtard brother of Attalus the late King) who had taken poſſeſſion of 
the throne of Pergamus. Two pleberans- are choſen-Cenſors for the firſt tims. 


Craſſus is defeated, falls alive into the hands off the enemy, and is killed by 


4 Thracian ſoldier. Next year, the Conſul Perperna vanquiſhes Ariſtoni- 
eus, takes him-priſoner, and ſends him to Rome. Atinius Labeo, à Tri- 
bune of the people, makes an outrageous attempt upon the per ſon of the Cenſor, 
Metellus Macedonicus. The - ſame Atinius procures à law. ordaining, that 
the Tribunes of the people ſhall be Senators. M. Aquilius, by the baſeſt methods, 
finiſhes the conqueſt of Pergamus, after which, in conjunction with ten-commiſ- 


foners, be reduces it into the- form of a province. 


CH AP: 

_ The Roman Senate, at the motion of Scipio Amilianas, takes from the 
. Triumvirs the right of judging in cauſes, relating to the reſumption of the 
public lands, and transfers it to the Conſul Sempronius; who ſoon after leaves 
the city on pretence of a rebellion in Iapidia à canton of Illyricum. Scipio dies 
tuddenly, which occaſions ſurmiſes about the cauſe of his death. The Conſul is 
vanquiſhed in battle ly the Iapidians, but afterwards obtains a victory over 
them, for which he triumphs.. Nothing-very remarkable happens at. Rome in 
the two ſucceeding years.. | 5 8 

In 627 Caius Gracchus goes Quæſtor into Sardinia with the Conſul Aurelius, 
| who is ſent thither to quell a revolt. Caius perſuades the allied cities in that 


ifand to furniſh.clothes for the Roman army, though the. Senate, at their.requeſt, 
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bad freed them from that birden. Fulvius Flaccus, a friend of Caius, being 
.raiſed to the Conſulſhip, 3 a law for granting the rights of Roman citizen- 


; ſhip totheltalian allies, but drops his enterprize to undertake an expedition againſt 


the Saluvii, a nation of Tranſalpine Gaul, who had made incurſions into the 
territory of Marſeilles. The Prætor L. Opimius raſes the town of Fragellæ, 
to puniſh the inhabitants fer a plot they had formed to ſhake off the Roman yoke. 

Caius Gracchus returns 10 Rome from Sardinia, is accuſed before the Cenſors 
of a miſdemeanor, in leaving his General, and is acquitted. Being choſen Tribune, 


be, to the great mortification of the nobility, obtains ſeveral laws advantageous 


to the Commons. In the mean time the Conſul Metellus ſubdues the inhabitants 
of tht Balleares. Sextius Calvinus, one of the Conſuls for the laſt year, having 


- reduced the Saluvii, Build Aquæ Sextiæ (now Aix in Provence) and there 


eſtabliſhes a Roman colony. © 1 
„„ X; 

Caius Gracchus is choſen Tribune a ſecond time, and by his credit with the 
people, obtains the Conſulſbip for C. Fannius Strabo, in oppoſition to L. Opi- 
mius. The Tribune transfers the right of judicature, from the Senators to the 
Roman knights; ordains that the Senate ſhall, before every election of chief ma- 
giſtrates, determine what provinces ſball be Conſular and what Prætorian; plants 
new. colonies ; and gives the freedom of Rome to the Italian allies. Druſus, 
one of his Collegpes, being gained over to the party of the Senate, endeavours by 
amworthy methods to make them gracious among the people, and to ſupplant 
Caius in their efteem. The latter goes into Africa, at the bead of a colony, in 
| On his return to Rome he propoſes ſeveral neu 
laws. Many of the Italians flocking to the city to give their votes, the Conſul 
Fannius publiſhes an edit, forbidding any of the allies to appear within five 
miles of Rome, till the Comitia ſhall have determined concerning the laws in 
queſtion. Caius ſtands candidate for the Tribuneſhip a third time, and loſes 
bis eleftzon.  L.. Opimius being raiſed to the Conſulſbip, purpoſes to get ſe- 
veral of Caius's laws repealed.” Antyllius, one of the Conſul's Liftors, is 
Slain, by ſome of the followers of Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Triumvirs, a 
warm oppoſer of the meaſures of Opimius. The Senate, as if the common- 
wealth were in the utmoſt danger, veſt Opimius with a didtatorial power. 
He commands the Senators and Knights to take arms. Next morning Fulvius 
and his party Pale tbemſelves of the Aventine hill. Caius perſuades them 
10 ſend to the Conſul, and propoſe an accommodation. Opimius diſdains to 
treat, and advancing with bis troops, diſperſes the followers of Caius and 
Fulvius. Theſe two Romans; with many others, are flain, and their dead 
bodies thrown into the Tiber. Opimius builds a temple to Concord: ib 
people raiſe ſtatues to the Gracchi, and worſhip before them. The Agrarian 


aw is repealed; and the rich get poſſeſſion of the public lands. 
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CREDIBILITY of the HisTory of the 


firſt 500 Years of ROME. 


IHE famous Trenne, (as we learn from the hiſtory of his life) when 
he was about 12 years old, ſent a chall to an officer, who had af- 
fronted him, by ſaying, that Qwintus Curtins's hiſtory of Alexander the Great 
was a mere romance. I do not wiſh, that our young gentlemen, who have 

to delight themſelves in the Roman Hiſtory, ſhould carry their re- 
ſentments ſo far againſt M. de Beaufort, author of a work, intitled, Diſſerta- 

tion ſur ] Incertitude des cing premiers ſiecles de P Hiſtoire Romaine : yet I think 


Ramſay's 
life of the 
Viſcount de 
Tourenne. 


they may reaſonably look upon him as an enemy, who feeks to deprive them 


of a conſiderable part of their pleafures; and that they ought to be upon 


their guard againſt him. And, for my own part, I cannot readily conſent . 


to have my grave remarks upon certain paſſages of the hiſtory reduced 
to the importance of thoſe, by which ſorne induſtrious chrondloger ſhould, 
| hen Noah's grand-daughter Cęſara fled into Ireland to 
eſcape the deluge. For the ſake therefore of us Romaniſts, I once pur- 
poſed to have gone through the whole of M. de B.'s Diſſertation, and 
to have attempted to ſhew the infifficiency of his citations and his rea- 
ſonings for diſcrediting the Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 300 years, as to 
the main and fundamentals of it: For much of the embroidery and flourifh- 
ing may be 6 up without Ne with the gyound-work But the 
execution of that defign would ſtretch this Diſcourſe to too great a length; 


A Diflertation on. the uncertainty of the 
h of the firſt five ages of Name. 
x hat the Romans had, with the 
bouring ftates, the ſucceſſive wars which Livy 
has recorded ; that theſe wats followed one 
another in the order given them by Livy, 


and had the fun events which he has men- 
4 reader, 


tioned, may ſurely be admitted by 
not over credulous, and who at the ſame time 
will, in his own mind, naturally abate ſome- 
what of the complete victories arid numerous 
triumpbs, with which Livy has adorned his 
hiſtory, in compliance with the vantty of his 

en. For, that the Reman vanity 


countrymen 
gas now and chen preyailed to the miſre+ | 


Vol. II. 
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elentation- of aft; W woo-mantfeft; fem 
2 paſlages in che Latin Hiſtorian ; 
ome 


unſucceſsful enterprize of Miici#s againſt 
Por Jenna 
of Camillus ag: 


the power of this vanity. And that it had 
its influence in Livy's relations of the war 
of Hannibal, and the Span | 
Book IV. Chap. XVI. and other parts of this 
Volume. e 
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ling the earlier, ſome the later 
ages of Rome. The fortunate effect of the 
's life, and. the marvellous exploit 
foot of the Capitol, were ſelling a peace 
to the A are remarkable idee of 
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II 


M. L' Abbe 
Sallier iſt 
and 3d Diſc, 


On the Credibility of the HISTORY 


and I conceive, that to thoſe who have peruſed M. L' Abbé Salliers De- 
fence of the hiſtory againſt the attacks of M. de Pouilli, any further de- 
fence is unneceſſary. * However, as the diſcourſes of that able cham- 
pion-of our cauſe have, I think, neither been printed apart from the other 
Pieces in the Memorres de Litterature, nor tranſlated into Engliſh, and therefore 
may not have fallen into the hands of many perſons, who may have met 
with M. de B.'s Diſſertation, which is tranſlated, I ſhall juſt mention ſome 


particulars, in which I apprehend. the chief ſtrength of M. L' Abbe Salker's 


arguments to be couched; and then make ſome brief remarks on M. de 
B.*s principal poſitions in his attempt to refute thoſe arguments. 
1. Ir is beyond all belief, that Varro, the moſt learned Roman of the 


moſt learned age of Rome, ſhould employ his ſtudies and his labours up- 


on the antiquities of his country, in order to diſpel the obſcurity caſt upon 
the hiſtory of the earlieſt ages, unleſs there were means of attaining to cer- 


tainty, or a high degree of probability, with regard to many things that 


paſſed in thoſe ages. 


2. It is no lefs incredible, that Cicero ſhould * defien, and Livy ander- 


N It was the controverſy- [iv 1722, 23, 
24, 25] between theſe two very learned and 


very eloquent gentlemen,” members of the 
Royal French Academy of Inſcriptions. and 


Belles Lettres, which gave occaſion to M. de 
Beaufort's Diſſertation ſur ¶ Incertitude des 
cing premiers. fieckes de I hiſtoire Romaine. 


Not content with the efforts made by M. de 
Ponuilll, who, he thinks, Bat treated a little 


tos ſuperficially. a matter avhich. deſerued to be 
examined ta the bottom, he, without neglect- 
ing M. de Pouilli's arguments, endeavours 
to ſupply his deficiencies, and to prove, 


even to Demonſtration, the Uncertainty, . 


&c, | Je crois avoir demontre, d'une ma- 
niere tres claire, Pincertitude qui regne 


ſur ls tems legue 4 precede la priſe de 


Rome par les Gaulois, et la deſtruction de 


ſes monamens, qui en fut une ſuite naturelle. - 
II eſt vrai, que cela ne prouve rien & l'egard 


du fiecle ſuivant, fur lequel j'ai cru pouvoir 


_ etendre cette incertitude, à cauſe. de la confu- | 
' fron, qui regne encore par rapport à divers 


evenemens.] In 1738 Mr. de Beaufort goo 
the firſt edition of his Difſertation ; an Eng- 


references are made. 


N. B. M. de Beaufort gives up one ar- 
ment, in which M. de Pouilli expatiates, 


awn from the work called, The Parallels of 


take © 


Phirarch; a work; of abich It. FABLE bail 


lier has totally deſtroyed the credit. 
d Of Varro, Cicera thus writes. 
Nos in noſtra urbe peregrinantes errante/que 


tanguam hoſpites, tui libri guaſi domum dedux- 


erunt, ut poſſemus ali quando qui, et ubi efſemus 


agnaſcere; tu ætatem patriæ, tu deſcriptiones 


temporum, ſedem locarum, tu ſacrorum jura, tu 
damęſficam, tu bellicam diſciplinam, tu omnium 
divinarum narumgue rerum nomina, ge- 


nera, officia, cauſas aperuiſti. Acad. 1. c. 3. 


Cicero, ſays Dr. Midaleton, was medi- 


tating a general hiftory of Rome, to which 


he was frequently ' urged by his friends, as | 
the only man capable of adding that glory 
to his country, of excelling the Greeks in 


a ſpecies of writing, which, of all others, 


was at that time the leaft cultivated by 
the Romans. But he never found leiſure to 
execute ſo great a taſk; yet has ſketched 
out a plan of it, which, ſhort as it is, ſeems 
to be the beſt that can be formed for the 
_ of a perfect hiſtory. „ 

He declares it to be the (firſt and fun- 


; damental law of hiftory, that it ſhould 
liſh tranſlation of which was publiſhed in 
1740. His ſecond edition of it, revi/ed, car- 
rected, and confiderably. augmented, bears date 
1750. Tis to the pages of the latter the 


neither dare to fay any thing that was 
falſe, nor fear to ſay any thing that was 
true, nor give any juſt Apiczen either of 

favour or diſaffection: that in the rela- 


tion of things, the writer ſhould obſerve 


the order of time, and add alſo the de- 
ſcription of places: that in all great and 
memorable tranſactions, he ſhould firſt ex- 

A] plain 


t 


| of the firſt 500 Years of Roux. 
take*a hiſtory of the earlieſt ages of Rome, if they had no authentic records, 
no ſolid materials for their ground work ; and this in an age, of which C;- 
cero ſays, that it was too knowing, too much enlightened to be impoſed 
upon by fictions and perſuaded to believe abſurdi tie. 

3. Cicero in fix books which he wrote concerning the commonwealth, 
gave a particular and circumſtantial account of the cuſtoms and maxims 
of antient Rome, d primo urbis ortu, its domeſtic and military diſcipline. 

4. We have the expreſs teſtimony of Cicero for the exiſtence, in his 
time, of the poxnTIFIicaL ANNaLs*, which were begun almoſt as early as 
the birth of the ſtate, - and continued to the time of P. Mucius, the 
High Prieſt, who lived in the 7th century of Rome. Varro, in his 
books concerning the Latin tongue, gives us many fragments of theſe 
annals. as. 5 | | 85 

5. Since it was the cuſtom in the latter times of the republic to record 
the ads of the ſenate and of the magiſtrates; it is probable that the ſame 
cuſtom was obſerved in the former. And it ſeems unqueſtionable from a 


111 


L. 12. Fp. 
25. ad Cor- 
nif. L. 11. 
Ep. 25 · ad 


Brut. 


plain the conncils, then the acts, laſtly »/que ad Publium Mucium Pontificem Maxi- 


the events: that in the councils he ſhould mum res omnes fingulorum annorum litteris 
interpoſe his own judgment on the merit of mandabat P. Maximus, referebatque in album, 
them: in the acts, ſhould relate not only er proponebat tabulam domi ut effet poteftas po- 
what was done, but how it was done: + pulo cognoſcendi, ii que etiam nunc annales 
in the events, ſhould ſhew, what ſhare maxim zominantur. Hauc fimilitudinem ſcri- 
chance, or raſhneſs, or prudence, had in bendi multi ſecuti 2 gui fine ullis ornamen- 
them: that in regard to perſons, he ſhould i monumenta ſolum temporum hominum loco- 
. deſcribe, not only their particular actions, rum, geſtarumgue rerum reliquerunt. Itague 
but the lives and characters of all thoſe qualis apud Græcos, Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acu- 
who bear an eminent part in the ſtory: /laus fuit, aliigue permulti; talis nofter Cato, et 
that he. ſhould illuſtrate the whole in a Pifor, et Piſo, qui neque tenent, quibus rebus 
clear, eaſy, natural ſtile; flowing with a ornatur oratio (modo enim huc iſta funt impor- 


ual ſmoothneſs and equability; free rara) et dum intelligatur, 2 dicant, unam 


from the affectation of points and ſentences, dicendi laudem putant effe, brevitatem. 
or the roughneſs of judicial pleadings. De Abeſt enim hiſtoria litteris noſtris, ut et 
Orator. 2. 15. Middleton's Life of Cicero, ip/e intelligo, et ex te perſæpe audio. Potes 


De leg. 


Lib. I. c. 2. 


Vol. 2. p. 528. autem tu profecto ſatisfacere in ea, quippe cum 


® Res immemſi operis, at gaze ſupra ſeptingen- fit opus, ut tibi quidem videri folet, unum hoc 
tefrmum annum. repetarar, &c. 5 Pref. oratorium maxim. Quamobrem aggredere, 


d Ut jam doctis hominibus, ac temporibus quea/umus, et ſume ad hanc rem tempus, que e 


| 75 eruditis fingendum vix quicquam effet a noſtris hominibus adhuc aut ignorata, aut re- 
2 


Antiquitas enim recipit eber fitas licta. Nam peſt annales ere maxi- 
etiam nonnunguam incondite: heac ætas autem morum, quibus nihil poteſt effe ® jucundius : 
jam exculta præſertim et eradita omne quod _fit aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi ſemper 
feeri non poteſt reſpuit. Frag. Lib. 3. de Re- in ore eff, Catonem, aut ad Piſonem, aut ad 

b Fannium, aut ad Vennonium wenias : quamguam 


e Ver enim bie hens eft ut de moribus, ia - ex his alius alis plus habet virium, tamen quid 


'\ Situti/que majorum, et diſciplina ac temperati- tam exile, quam iſti omnes. | 


* Doubtleſs 
An 

ee Taylor's 
Elements of 
Civ. Law. 


p. 79+ 


one ci vitatis loguamur : aliis hæc locis accura- nde autem facilius quam ex annalium mo- 


. # ſatis dicta ſunt, maximeque in his ſex libris numentis aut res bellica, aut omnes republice 
gquos de republica ſeripfimus. Lib. 4. Tuſe. c. 1. diſciplina cognoſcitur ® Unde ad agendum aut 
4 Erat enim hiſtoria nibil aliud ni anna- dicendum copia depromi major graviſſimorum 
dium confectio. Cujus rei memoriægue publice exemplorum, quaſi incorruptorum teſtimoni- 
retinendæ cauſa, ab initio rerum Romanarum orum poteft ? Frag. Cic. in Hortenſ. 
| Lib. . de Orat, 12. | 


a 2 | | paſſage 
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WW! of the s and” decemurrs: were antient maiuments. that uſed to be 
{| | conſult r 5 | 
5 | Libri Tinte. 8. Livy frequently cites the Linnen books z which ſeem to have been 
| *; „ d or e the ſacceſhon of the conſuls and: other magi- 
| I | = from. the. Mirian, that many reatee with forcign ſtave: 
1 erved from the flames which conſumed the city). | 
'F {1 jr | 10. 7. be laws of the twelve tables were unqueſtionably preſerved; and! 
1 | ; theſe would give 2 thorough, inſight into the conſtitution: of the ſtate, 
Wi Liv. Lib. . II. In Liuy, NMacrabius and A. Gellius we have the antient-invariable: 
= = ee farms that were uſed by the Roman heralds, when employed to demand 
1 Aul. Bell. Jati ke for an K ro done to the State; declare war; invite the gods. 
—_: - L. 16. c. 4. 4 2 a city defieged and. before a battle, lod ul caſes the ary 
| ' —_ The Rituals and Calendars were of uſe to to hiſtory. The very 
| it | name of a feſtival is often a brief relation of the fact which gave oFcaſionn, 
1 to its inſtitution, _ 
| 1 | 13, Antient pillars, ſtatues and inſeriptions..* immortalized the memo- 
1 ry E ſeveral great men of the carly times, and bore, teſtimony to e 
1 1 
[8 Therefore, though Liu Fi of the ſcarcity of men of. barer. 
1 in the early times [rare per. ea tempera litteræ] and of the loſs of a 
| part, or the greater part of the pontifical annals, and other iltertcal 


6 : | monuments, Both 5 in the burning af Rant by the Cal. 


Speaking of Pafpafian's: reſt td. D. Hal. vices Relay 
Mor apes bp in the © Suorum vero clypaos ere. web K 
Vo * I Lie. Lee re co, pri vatim dicart pri uus in/titugt Cut. __ 0) 
tria millia,. quæ fimul confla» Appius Claudius, qui conſul cum Servilio fuit: 
a ann 5 Suſeepit, undi ue inve- anna urbis 259. peſuit enim in-Bellone ade 
> is exemplaribus, 5 — imperii majores. ſues ; placuitque. in excelſeſpedtari et. 
mum ac Num. . 3 "quo . titules. — .- Qtales clypeos nemo non 
| "i & ab exurdio urbĩs ſenatus gaudens, favenſque aſpicit. Pliny; 35. c. 3. 
conſulta, ben. de ſocictate, et e Qu in commentariis pont iſicum, aliiſſue 
ac * 1 py . publicts, privatiſque-erant amm incenſã 
andorra * 5 A T8. n 9 urbe Sy g e L. 6. C. 1 
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ef the firſt 50 Vears of. Rows. = 


a ( " pieces” 


here remained riggt 
7 axes of Rome 


| on” a credible h 


1 memorials 
ry of the earlieſt 


14. Tradition e to fond a e and füll 


5 5 : = belief of many facts in the Roma ſtory ſuch, for example, as tbe ſhame- 
Ramans near the Caudins Forts; and the ſeditions and = 


none of the Plebeians on occafion of the cruelties exerciſed hy the rich to- 
wards the poor, '[This 184 conceffion male by M. de Fan.! 
15. a | in the 'writi! of the Ro- 
man hiſtorĩans o we 2 clit of the hiſtory o "the firſt ages 
_ of Rome; im on efercials of in though*the' hiſtorians ſfiotid ſeem to 
haue adopted thoſe fables or fucts. Livy” warns us not to Be over eredu- 
fous with regard to ſeveral olck ſtories of the marvellous incl, anc Cicero 
ridicules them: 
© 16. And Atticus fad ſucceſifully laboured to rectify the miltaites in 
_ family-memoirs, concerning the ſucceſfion'of the magiſtrates, and the 
of famihies, miſtakes, occafioned* by ignorance or vanity”; and he 
eule have had no fucceſs im fuck an attempt, ad he been deſtitute. of all 
ſure wdes to the truth. . 

"FE any reader defires to ſee theſe, and ſeveral other' particulars; relating 
to the ſame ſubject; learnedly and ingeniouſly: diſcuſſed; Iſhall-refer him to 
the diſcourſes at large of M. L Abb Salker in the Memoires de Eitterature. 

Brok I take notice of M. de Beaufort's poſitions, I muſt franlæly 
confeſs that F am not well qualified to diſpute a 
ing the Roman Hiftory ;. becauſe I cannot, by his Piſſertation, diſcover 
with certainty what his opinions: | 

I know. not whether, in his judgment, we may reafonably* rejef? the 


WHOLE e of the firſt 500 years of Rome as eee and fabulous. 0 


08 


inſt his opinion, concern- 


* Qu ab conditd urbe ad captam can 


dim urbem Romani ſub regibus primùm, con- 


ſulibus deinde ac difatoribus, decemviriſque © 


ac tribunis conſularibus geſſere foris bella, do- 
mi 8 quingue libris expoſul. L. 6. c. 1. 

— Omnis cure, que ſcribentis 
animum, ett non 
tamen efficere put. Que ante conditam, con- 
dendamve urbem, poeticis magris decora fa- 
bulis, quam incorruptis rerum geſtarum monu- 


mentis traduntur, en Nec affirmare nec refel- 


lere in animo eff, Liv. in Præf. 


Speakin of the Curtian Lake, and how 
it came to be-ſo called. Cura non deęſſtt, fi qua 


ad verum via inguirentent ferret ; nunc fama 5 


rerum ſtandum eff, ubi 9 8 derogat vetuſtas 
F. 145 7. C 


© Laboremmobis Attici 8 levavit labor; 2 
fie familiarum originem ſubtexuit, ut ex eo 


clarorum virorum propagines poſſimus <"_rca_e 
Cig. 1 in Orat. et Corn. Lk in Attic. 


* 


Kaddere 3 a. vero, ſollicitum feng 


4 Attendu le 


ou du 1 ia Plas” grande partie comme 
2 a 1 | 

25 que je veuille re vogurr en 
4 denen ement tous les evenemens de 
ce ſiecle Ile cinquieme, ] pour quelques traits 
fabuleux dont ils fe” trouvent accompagnẽs, 
ou parce qu il y en a pluſieurs qui ſont ma- 


nifeſtement faux. Mon intention eſt ſeule- 
ment de faire voir, que divers faits des plus 
marques, et des plus importans, ſe tron t 


Faux, et le fruit de la vaine gloire des Ro- 


mains, les autres” doivent nous erre Juſpatse 
Fen tire encore de nouveaux motifs de dou- 


ter de /' Hiſtoire des fiecles precedens, N 
2 plus forte raifon, doit paroitre fabuleuſe et 


forge apres coup. p. 359. = 


peu de ſoin e a eu de 
tranſmettre a la pofterite' la memoire des 
evenemens, dans le terms, qu' ils arrivoient,. - 
nous ſommes fondes, en voiant une hiſtoire 
ſuivis de quatre fiecles, de rejerter Ls rour, 
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Divin. & 


I. 1. de leg. 
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de certain faits des 


Or ſhould reject only almoſt all. 


On the Credibility of the HIS ToRY 


Or may ſtop when we have rejected he greater part. 


Or, rejecting ſome p 


aſſages of the hiſtory as. utterly falſe, ſhould call in 


| Ea doubt of, ſuſpe all the reſt : = revoquer en queſtion, en Saucer, 


tenir pour ſuſpect. 


This laſt, from a great number of paſſages * in his a, one 


would i imagine to be his real opinion. 
to ſlide into belief, and even into certainty, without being aware of it. 


And yet now and then he ſeems 
He 


has great faith in what Polybius relates of the Romans in the early times 
of the Republic; and admits, as indubitable, ſeveral facts, for which the 
other hiſtorians are his only vouchers. Thus, for example, 

4 It. 38 e, that Servius [Z. ullius] augmented the number of the 


“ Tribes.” 


Certain it is, that from this time Porſenna did not treat * Romans 


<« as enemies, but as old allies or as 
And M. de B.'s arguments for di 
ſtory,. or doubting of them, are frequently 


others, particularly of the Treaties. 


ood ſubjects.” 7 
lieving ſome facts in the Roman ; 
wn from the certainty of 


I cannot but take notice, that, with 8 to the ſtory of King Bremus 


the Gaul, M. de B. ſeems not to doubt 
totally routed the Roman army in the field. 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Rome. 


theſe facts. 1. That the Gauls 
2. That they preſently after 


3. That they burnt the city. 4. That 


the old hiſtorical records and monuments were moſt of them conſumed in 


the flames. 


numents, being there depoſited, were preſerved with it. 
Gauls ſold a peace to the Romans, and departed without loſs. 


5. That the capitol was ſaved. 6. That ſeveral antient mo- 


7. That the 
Here are 


then, in the hiſtory of this one affair, ſeven important facts which M. de 
B. ſeems fully to believe. And what is it he objects to? Why, to Livy's 


K caracteres de fauſſetẽ ſuffiroient à 
ens pour leur faire rejetter cette 

25 Noire, Os bo plus d'examen; mais Je ne 
veux-pas me prevaloir de cet avanta Ce 
n'eſt que ſur Vautorite des ecrivains. es plus 


celebres, et les plus accreditẽs que je veux 


m "appuier ur en douter. Et, afin qu'on 


ne m ace 


hiſtoire ob/cure_ et  incertaine, que parce 

qu'ils la trouvent telle eux- memes. p. 10. 
s De. IA j je concl ue nous ſommes 

. fondes A tenir pour fort fuſpet TOUT ce gu on 


nous raconte des quatre ou cing ene a | 


de Rome. 


La ſeconde partie ſera line a a examen g 


Plus marqueg, et qui. 


figurent le plus dans I Hiſtoire Romaine : 


Pincertitude ou la fauſſetẽ deſquels, ẽtant 
bien prouvee, donnera une nouvelle force 
AUX n que Pon a de * 


v5 


e pas d'en douter trop legere- 
ment, je me retranche à ne trouver cette 
leur autenticite) ou que l'on convienne de 


comme avec des ennemis, 


0 17 

4 iP 8 i 8 
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TOUTE cette Hiſtoire, je me flatte, que 
ceux qui ſe depouilleront de leurs prejuges 
conviendront qu'il n'y a rien de plus incer- 
tain que TOUT ce corps d Hiſtoire des pri- 
miers fiecles de Rome. p. 11, 12. 

Il faut abſolument, u'on Ace dire, 
que ces traittes ſont uppoſe Es, ce qu'on ne 


- peut faire ſans de fortes raiſons (et je ne 


vois pas qu'on ait aucune pour douter de 


bonne foi, que rour ce qu'on nous debite 
dans I'Fliſtoire Romaine n'eſt qu 'incerti- 
tude, et ua ny peut compter fur rien. p. 4 

v II e 2 que Servius en Rt ahvane ie 
nombre [des tribus.] | 

Ce qu'il y a de ur, ceſt que, dẽs lors, | 
Porſena n'en uſa plus Oe q* Romains, . 
nau con- 
traire il les traitta en . » ou en 
bons n | 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rows. 


relation of Camillus's wonderful arrival in the critical moment to ſave the 
Romans from the diſgrace of living on the foot of a ranſomed people; and 
his deſtroying the whole army of the Gauls. But this relation, romantic 
in the air of it, and diſcovered by Palybius's account to be a mere fiction 
of Roman vanity, can never be thought a reaſon for queſtioning 
the truth of every thing that Livy has related of the earlieſt ages of Rome; 
and much leſs for regarding the whole Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 500 
years, as fabulous or uncertain. For when M. de B. ſpeaks of the uncer- 
tainty of the Roman Hiſtory, I ſuppoſe he means, or ought to mean, the 
uncertainty of the beſt and leaſt exceptionable accounts of the Roman affairs, that 
can be collected from tbe ſeveral antient writers who have treated the ſubject. 
We ſhall preſently ſee, that one of M. de B.'s reaſons for his incredu- 
lity is, that the Roman Hiſtorians (the earlieſt of whom lived in the ſixth 
century from the building of Rome) wanted means to know the truth. Yet 
he gives credit to Polybius's relation of the wars between the Romans and 
Gauls, from the time of Brennus, to that of Pyrrbus; and if he thinks it 
reaſonable to believe Pahbius on this part of the Roman Hiſtory, he muſt 
allow that there were means of coming at the truth of it, whether Livy, 
and the prior hiſtorians whom he followed, made uſe of them or not. | 
Bor whatever be the real opinion of M. de B. concerning the Roman 
Hiſtory of the firſt 500 years, he has advanced (if I — him not) 
the following propoſitions. 5 | TOPS; n 
I. Taz Romans were an obſcure people, confined, during four cen- Diſſert. p. 6. 
« furies, to a little corner of Italy; and the continual exerciſe of arms, 
and huſbandry (the only ſciences they profeſſed) hindered them from 
« having the Thought of tranſmitting the memory of events to poſterity.” 
II. Anp, if . thought of perpetuating the memory of what 
<« paſſed among them, they were univerſally ſo illiterate, that nobody  ** 5 
e was capable of writing hiſtory,” or iran/mitting the events to poſterity by | 
„ ſure and exat? memorials*.” Perſonne netoit capable, &c. 
ufo mera bolt Ie wen e woe MAS 2 IRB, 
2 — Pempecha de ſonger à tranſmettre.& *© to the wall of the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
la poſterits des evenemens, qui dans le fond, © :tolinus; and this was the ole expedient 
ne ſont devenus intereſſans, que 55 le haut ** they could have for fixing the chronology, . 
degré de gloire, auquel ſes deſcendans ſe [c'etoit Ià toute la reſource qu on pouvoit 
ſont elevẽs par leurs conquẽ te. Al avoir pour fixer la chronologie] as the 
> M. de * B. cites a paſſage from Livy, * ſame hiſfori an informs us in the ſame place. 
(B. vii. c. 3.) to prove that even in the endof He proceeds; © Had this been prac- 
the 4th century, Wr1TiNG was very little in *© tiſed from the foundation of Rome, it 
ue. Raræ per ea tempora litteræ, on far/oit might have been of great uſe for ſet- 
« peu d age de lecriture dit Tite Live *© tling the true Era of the city, But the 
„en parlant de la fin du guatrieme fiecle,”” practice could not commence before the 
M. de B. adds, Indeed they muſt have *© temple was dedicated, which was not 
<< been very little ſolicitous in tho/e times to till after the expulſion of Targuin; and 
<< preſerve the memory of events, ſince, it had ſuffered a long interruption. It 
<< mnſtead of all other Annals, they were was renewed in the end of fourth 
content with driving a nail every Jear in- century of Rome, not becauſe. they found a 
3 | mY Mga 75 
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in templo Nortiæ Etruſcæ Deæ, comparere, 
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1 # Traz-powruveca ANNALS, or hiſtorical part of the pant ical books, 
« ee ee ms e e e dana which could have given l- 


< it mentioned. in any record or ritual, (bor 


they made ſo little uſe of letters, that 
<5 they had neither Gaoks ner records) but 


46 0 account of a tradition almoſt for- | 


tten, ex ſeniorum e morid repetitum.” 


| [i Tas recallet ts mind by ſome old men, &c.] 


As great uſe is made of the ge in 
Livy, referred to by M. de B. 2 


the extremely illiterate ſtate of the Ramant, 


during many years after the commencement 

of the of the Reply I ſhall here tranſcribe the 

The hiftorian is ſpeak- 

mo the yew 92 (or, accardin 2 — 
See by erl. 2nd when 

y_ 


8 ae 

Cn. e amercino ſe- 
cundum 15 og — magis 
copquifite animos quam corpora morbi af- 
ficerent, xe ne, ex ſenjorum memoria di- 
citur, pe tiam quondam clavo ab dicta- 


tore f ſedatam. Ba religione adductus 


Senatus, dictatatem clavi figendi cauſa dici 


og Kar L. Manlius amperioſus, L. 


pat Magtraury Eq uitum dixit. 24 
F kh wy eſt priſcis litteris , verbiſque ſcri | 


urqui Proter Maxim ft, bu ptemb 
moſt " of the 


2 8 5 annorum ſaiſſi forunt + _ Mi- 
5 N 1 


_ rus: Minęrvæ 


ue 3 228: pai” annorum, il 


imperium erat, folenne clavi figend? 


etiam per ſe viſt eſt res, raper quam 
N Liv, B. Mi. 27 | 


NOW HI conceive that 2 B. . 
3 8 
' es comment upon paſſage | 
Fox I. Firſt of all, itz does nar ſpeak _ 
of THz ku OF Taz FOURTH CinTURY, 


when he fays,” /ome r that the Nail was 
to mark 2 ee bertuſs Letters 


avere rare in Tnosg Dars, per ea tempore; 


but of the time, when the Practice of driving 


<6: cer. 


a nail in the Wall of the Temple of Fapiter, 


COMMENCED, in of 4 Law dire&- 


ing that it ſhould be dene annually, on THz 
Inks or SEPTEMBER, by the Chief Prator, 
Ii. e. by the Chief Magiſtrate, The Cox- 


$ULs were, at firſt, tiled PxzTors.] That 
this Practice commenced long before the end 


| 1 the fourth century is evident, from the in- 


then called to mind by the old men, 


of a Dictator's doing it, and from the words 
intermifſo deinde more. And it ſeems ighly 


probable from Liuys words, that the 
was made, and the PRACTICE commenced in 


the firſt year of the Republic, and that Hor a- 


ius, when he dedicated the Temple, feruck 
the Firſt nail into the wall; and that it was a 
part of the Ceremony, at the Dedication, and 
performed. in conformity to the Law above- 
mentioned. There is an old Law (fays 


% Li wv) written in antique characters, and 
« « antigus words, 


importing, that the Chief 

tor ſhould, 85 ck e of September, 
wy 3 the Nail, cla at. The Nail 
1. the Law] was Eee on e right ſide of 
Temple of Jupiter, in that art where 


Ire me rd} fant What follows 


is all Parentheſis, l thus goes on: 75 The 
„ Consul Marcus Horatius, accorpin. 
« TO ru Law, dedicated the Temple of 


„Jupiter, the year after the expulſion of the 
Kings: . the fixing the Nail 
,was transferred. from the Consuis. to 
25 ber dag becauſe theſe were Ma. 


ud- * giſtrates of 


power and dignity; 
[agreeably to the ſpirit lar the Law, expreſſed 


m theſe words, Qui Prator Maximus fit.] 


Whoever attends to 's words muſt ſurely 
ſee, that, when he ſays, theConsvr Hora- 
tus dedi edicated the Temple Ex Ls, he re- 


fers to the Law, here i ined,. 
that the Chief Ap 8500 4 n 


Nail annually on ies of Septem 
and means to tell us, that'this en — 
in = firff* Nail, urfaant to that Law, when 


catedrbe Tem 3 (which DeprcaTiONn 
= on the Lai: 2 * tember, as Plutarch in- 
forms us.) If Liuy did not mean to fay that 
Honk Arrus drove the Nail, auen he dtdicated 
the Temple, what connexion between the for- 
mer an liter part of this period? © The 
Consul Horatius dedicated the Temple 


_ <©the year aſter the Regifuge. ArTexwaRrDs, | 


«© the Sing the Nail was transferred from the 


«©'ConsuLs to * a 
II. Treas 


A 
Pd 


- of the firſt 566 Your of Row, 


4 to 


aertainty to dhifkery, went AL A 
the vity, After die Qui Had hien 

_ - Tdow't0:cecocciciie this bind wiſertion | 
r bf the JifÞ,: ſeems tomonhac Aifffenlt; hor 


Lin 5 
Wirh ehe ene 5 Hs "a 
it very cy to re- 


concile ãt with the following 8 of he antient walks Which 
NI. de ch. fuppoſes wo have elcupedthe f lamtes: 


„ SomeLAwSsS:Of the a es. 


* ALL the Laws of the — Tubles, — vibe be known the 


* conſtitution of the antient government. 

+ As Some & the Ponrirys: BOOKS, which 
<< | religious icuſtanms or c. Deer the Had d the 
« M. de e B. comprehends all the books in 


#iſtovered the 


JE hooks, 
general, which treated of the 


religious ceremonies and traditions of 852 Romans, as che books of the 
« Augurs and Haruſpices, the verſes er 'hyrtins of the dun, the Satwnian 


* yerles, and a 


| + Sos, af »he 


1 preis u eee 
e r 
mo ann ex t aui n brit 
ven law itſelf e that the nails were 
not uſed becauſe nobouy 


g theſe nails: were he 
,, of whom. Ling oy s fe- 


I e wee 
not els i to inſtruct ee in — 


I ap ars from the 
in EX end of . 1 
L a. 3 or recon mr 


aximns wy 74 
In 2. 


5 ET, Jaid * 
| er. I. 


e opt by a Di 
: repetitum” er ſenturui memoria no res poli- 
Joutidm yuordam elavo ab 'difatore fixo fe- 


could nyrite, ob ets 
Hud To 5 


ſuppoſed to ve meant, 'q 


great number of books of that kind.) 
books Which contained” the 
40 the Kane N 2 5 books might be of N 1 


2 i inte the u. Tetitpls, 
Dia porn e gk ag 
tor's a nail, .&c. 


datam 


92 7 57 1 
* 

ferirent par eu, 
e 40. 


Ho NE peine qu iA eue 
wos les memoirs; N 


« A 
— a He ji 
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p. 32. 
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VI. * Tnosx records or imptuments which eſcaped the 
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2 conf rable number of the Treaties which Rome had made with 
« the bouring ſtates. II eſt a preſumer qti ils ſauverent un _ 
bon nombre de ces derniers [les traittẽs] parce qu ils etoient. 


« dans le temple de _] > 5's au capitole, qui demeura a Fabri de la ba. 


e reur des Gaulois. 


And treaties of Peace are the moſt authentic ma- 
be; terials for hiſtory. - Les traittes de paix ſont les materiaux les plus au- 


2 pour J hiſtoire, et on ne pes former a aucun — raiſonable | 


uur des fairs apppics deparcilles preuves.” - i 


. THERE was, at Rome, no 


5 
£ 8 


book, 2 aa Barker com- 


« ing into Tah; no * piece that could be of uſe. to hiſtory, anterior do che 


« - hw ry fifth century.” 
_ How; to make this agree 


with the Sn emume | ene of bau pre- 
fert nm de dne I donot readily pere. e 


V. « TRE LATER. hiſtorians of Rome 4 bat . the ande wich re. 


This ſoems to be 6 haſty ertion; 


s gard, to the | times p l tie. earlier. 
ſince both Ling _ Danis ſpeak ſo- 


W of the diſagreeing accounts given by the authors they cite, with 
regard to the times anterior to the firſt hiſtorians. And Livy, in his pre- 
face, ſays, that each new writer thinks either to produce * mort cer. 


= with" regard" to facts than his predeceſſors have 


one, or to excel 


2 and ſtyle. Novi ſemper /criptores, aut in rebus certius 


ſe, aut Ai arte rudem veruſtatem ſuperateros credunt. 


&.1 $4 (wh #1 


« Rome was burnt by the Gant} were of lice ue for compoſing a hi 


: 3 — dei, 


far er gui nous reſis de ces reuues g 
des citarens de Romey que" c'rtoit un det mo- 


1 ment ie micuæ conjervt, 2 ee, 


Si,, le moins nagel de conſulter.. 


| pay.» d Halicarnaſſe en cite remonte = 


au premier cens ſous Servius Tullius 
ſeroit un peu mieux fonde, ſi on nous alle- 
gucit de pareilles pieces en faveur de Phiſ- 


toire Romaine. Car, ſi ce que les hiſtariens 


nous diſent des differens cens, od denom- 
Fs — qui ſe ſont fait à Rome, eſt fon- 


dẽ ſur le de ces monumens, qui 
ſe gardoient dans Archives, on 'ne peut 


IT "us n aient echapẽ aux 


flammes, 
mo” partie, et 2 il waient sti de 


| four Phi Kt p. 102; 103. 
27 que ces Annales des 


Pons n nens p Te: et je prouverai 


2 
r = 
On reconnoitmn facilement 1 ceux 


ins 


tions, it is hard to gu 
i My au⁰,ꝭœ aucung piece 9 gu pit 


2 vat eerit Hiſtoire Rasante wont fair 
COT RET 

dit les tetus anterieurs. P. 7. 5 
abe Pictor et ceux qui le ſuivirent de 


| pres ' avoient ignore, &c. On x aveit fait 


Weis que ter © er ſans autre examen. 

Ils ont été Cs de 8 ſiecles DAS 
&Hiffori s qu' ils ont eus ont 
fort mal reüſſi dediené: erben Us Vetoient 
de monumens anciens et de memoires furs 
qui leur puſſent ſervir de 8 Hi 2 
rent, ui depuis ont emrepr F r 
meme carriere, 36 er content 7 
de Pautorits de leur: Fredecgſcurt et | 
donner peur garant des faits ui ra * | 
teient—ils ſe ſont peu mis en peine 4 da- 
miner à la ri, wverite des falt. p. 6. 

N. B. Unleſs with re to ab/urd fic- 
by what teſt the 
later hiſtorians, if * were no antient mo- 
numents, no authentic memorials, could exa- 
mine the truth of 225 Tae related A the 


* tory. 


RR” 


of the firſt 500 Years of RouE. 


= tory. And the ff hiſtorians did not reſt upon ſuch monuments, but 
founded themſelves WHOLLY upon traditions and vulgar ſtorirs, as the moſt 
« celebrated and moſt eſteemed writers inform us, who nevertheleſs 
« took all their accounts from thoſe firft hiſtorians. 

„ What we have of the Roman hiſtory [of the firſt 500 years] was 
« taken out of family-memoirs. Deſtitute of all other monuments, it 
Was to theſe pieces, that the hiſtorians, towards the middle of the ſixth 
* century [i. e. the firſt hiſtorians] were obliged to have recourſe, and 
« from no other ſourcis could they have drawn what they related of thoſe 
« times which, as they * themſetves confeſs, were cover'd with thick dark- 
« neſs, and of which there was no ſpeaking with any certainty.”* 


a 


explain, and, as much as poſſible, reconcile theſe two paragraphs, we 


ſhall have recourſe to another paſſage in the Diſſertation. 
„ The moſt antient piece known at Rome in Cicero's time *, was the ſpeech 


ee of 
« them 


us Claudius, ' the blind, pronounced in the ſenate to diſſuade 
m accepting the terms of peace propoſed by Pyrrbas in 474. 


Indeed there were, beſide that, ſome funeral orations; but tradition muſt 
4 have ſupplied the reſt: ſo that the truth of the hiſtory of the firſt five 
„ centuries had no other ſupport but theſe two witneſſes, funeral orations 


« and tradition. 


Perhaps to theſe, we may add, ſome ſongs or hymns, compoſed in 
«honour of the heroes and illuſtrious men, —pieces not proper to in- 


« ſtruct us in the truth of fads. 


; * 


. 


incendie je trouve que ce qui en ech 


fut de peu. Þutilits pour la ere 


I'Hliſtoire. Ce ſont eux memes [ Ies ecri- 
vaint les plus celebres et les plus accredites] qui 


m*apprennent, que ce n'eſt point ſur de 
pareils monumens, que ler premiers Hifto- 
riens ſe ſont appuiés, et que ceux qui les ont 
fuivi (en avouant, que ceux qui les avoient 


| edes dans cette carriere, we V etoient 
Finds que fur des traditions, et fur des bruits 


_ populaires, que d' ailleurs ils n'avoient aportẽ 
F ni exactitude, dans la compo- 


fition de leurs hiſtoires, et dans ce qu'ils 


diſoient des premiers fiecles de Rome) on 
Pius laiſſe de recannaitre que Cetoit deux gu i 


tiroient TOUT ce gilt en rapportoient Ii. e. 
tout ce 4 rapportolent des premiers ſie- 
cles de Rome.] p. 10, 11. Les hiſtoriens, 
Jui ont vecu dans des fiecles ps 
Þ Lon n'ignoroit aucune des loix de Þ'Hif- 
toire, n'aiant point eu d'autres ſources ob 
puiſer que ces memes hiſtoires, gui n'eto;- 
ent fondees que ſur la tradition, ils n'ont pd 


Tux cas then was this; there were no written family-traditions 


lis, et 


nor 


donner plus de certitude à ce.qu'ils rappor- 
toient des iers fiecles de Rome. p. 204. 
d By. rhey. themſelves, 1 preſume N. de 
only writers he cites as complaining. 
darkneſs. 5 55 


© C'eſt des Memocres des Familles, qu'eſt 
tire, ce que nous avons de I'Hiſtoire Ro- 
maine... N I £5. 55 1 
Deſtituẽs de tous autres monumens, ce 
fut à ces pieces [ Memoires des Familles] 
ue les hiſtoriens, vers le milieu du ſixieme 
ecle, furent obligez d'avoir recours. p. 435. 
Dane quelle ſource ont · ils puiſe ce qu ils 
on dit ſur des tems, que felon eux-memes 
couvroient d'epaiſſes tenebres, et dont on 
ne pouvoĩent parler avec aucune certitude? 
Ce wa ii ftre que dans ces Traditions des 
Familles puiſqu'tl n'y avoit point d'autre 
monument auquel ils puſſent avoir recours. 
152. | . 
7 am not aware that M. de B. has 
any e this, but a miſtake of his 


own 0 a W n 


— 


any xe 
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any other [hiſtorical} 


aucun livre, aucun ecrit, before the year 


Writings, 
A e te e 550 (when Fabius Pittor became an 
neral orations were written, And from. theſe written orations 


and Far. — tradition, the — hiſtorians. compiled 


their works. 
again, by reaſons of an unlucky 


But then we 
cited by M. de R Dae wh who tells us, that Fabius Fans all the 


hiſtorians, are ſaid to have copied] 
frſt 500 years. from tradition, from baar-/ay, wholly from — on 
voit que ce qu'il 1 La diſoit wetoit . que ſur ce qu'il en avoit out dire: 


0 0 7 1 


= 296 Bron ao were e te 
| = 1 


authors to 
ae iy 1 


7A tore for 


compiled his hiſtory: of the 


8 not make 2 


genuine pieces. R 

"Pr ak not ſtrange that. M. de B., who, by admitting that the public 
monuments and private memorials of the Romans were — hy the Gauls, 
admits that the Romans had both 2 and N be to wa nere 


93 20 16.1 Mor wed 

uam antiquiorem cujus quidem 

ta pro da putem, ui, Appii Cæci ora- 

ig de P & nownnlle mor tuorune 
28 forth-dele@ant © n Hircule, hit qui- 


dert, nnd; tis lat he mentione- i Caro the 


Cenite : and he adds, that he is ac- 
Ausinted wich none mere antient, N 
46 writings be thinks 4vorth demi of 5 un- 
<« leſs the vratien of Appius Claudius con 


« Pyrebus, and ſome — 
40 2 happen to- pleas. © theſe 


e there. are indeed enough. 22 
2 n 


thors in general, he certainly weuld not have 


ſaid, that he knew none more antient than 
Cato, that were worth mentioning; becauſe 


Fabius and Cincius, and ſeveral ether Riſto- 
rians, much eſteemed, were prier to Cura. 
r War jy ere de P. 


(p: ) wrices-thus, © © Ow ne- pourra 
= Ce de la verite de ce que j*avance,. 955 


8 
* 


' Ia plyſdert netoient que 


7 
he aucun livee, aucun ecrit, qui ft ande ke; | 
* la wenu? de e een, en 1 —_ 
cc ment, ne ſe e que vers = - 
4 l 8 Be. Pour. der 
4 „ Hidrogizns, on fait qu Ile ve 

ve dans Te fiecte Hat. Cicero 7 
«= Ae ce q un avoit dt phus ancien 
„ bet, dit que Caton, qui 25 


« n: avoit pas plus Pun fiecle, etoit con- 


3＋— nog 
44 101 ur. ajoute 
68; 42 F ancien 
pit wous titer bes ecrits, i moins 

2 pe fan trouye du gout à la harangue 
wr 3 1 Ns reebrus, et à quel- 


ee 
Histoire Romaine, pour la plus grande par- 
tie, A. été. for) Ae adition des 5 
miller, et ſur d s oraiſons N qui FfoY : 
es feces Juppo 22 


que dts . op es e 
riſer les pretenſion Fo 


Es. ET à une 
N — __ e 9 a Rome . ra 


N 974 th at 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rowe. 


chew time, ſhould yet ſuppoſe, that they had neither the one nor r the other, 
for above 100 years after that time? 

And there is. another difficulty ariſing from another — Cited by 

M. de B. from Dionyſius [Lib. 1. p. 59.] who there ſays, that the ear- 


lieſt Roman hiſtorians took all their accounts of the birth of Romulus 
and the building of Rowe, from tbe antique narratives in the SacxtD 


Books, eu teperg dE Nroig. 


And what makes theſe difficulties the greater is, that M. de B. is of 


opinion, we * ought to give full credit to Diomyſius in what he ſays con- 
cerning the works and merit of the hiſtorians who preceded him. 


Bur, not to dwell any longer on the ſeeming repugnancies in the argu- 
mentation of our ingenious Critic againſt the credibility of the hiſtory of 
the five firſt centuries, let us now conſider what Zivy fays concerning his 
own hiſtory of the times anterior to the burning of Rome by the Gawls. | 


XIII 


p. 162. 


4 T have, in five books, ſet forth what, from the building of the city 


1 to its being taken, was done by the Romans, firſt under the Kings, then 


« obſcure, by reaſon of their antiquity, (like objects, that at a great diſtance, 
„ are hardly diſcerned.) For it is only by writings, that the tranſactions 


e and events of remote times can be clearly and faithfuly tranſmitted; - 


under the Conſuls, Dictators, Decemvirs, and Military Tribunes with 
conſular power; che foreign wars and domeſtic ſeditions; matters very 


« and in thoſe days there were few writers; and the greater part of the. 


<« commentaries of the High Prieſts, and of the other records, publick: 
« and private, periſhed in the burning of Rome”. Henceforward, mat- 
ters more clear and certain will be related; the civil affairs and military 
acts of the Romans, after the rebuilding of _ city ©, . 
re yo he og: as a 
The foregoing my: hiſtory, - clin Toon): is full of obſcuri 
and uncertainty; Desulb tl the matters, there treated of, are of wee 
<« ent date to have been tranſmitted with faithfulneſs and exai#neſs by orat 
* tradition, and becauſe the contemporary writers were few, and the 


e part of their writings periſhed in the fire that confumed the city. 
* ws 


e TIE _ events CO To are TT 


75 
: 


3 Iii alessa, 5 invrepels: nen ws doit fake 


1 Hiſtoire des cinq premiers ſieeles de Rome, 515 , and aubolly — hays 
7 3 ides wp m_ | 


doit etre conſider comme juge competent Nor could even 

de ceux qui Pont precede dans la meme fs - but, as to what 2 ſays — way of cen- 

carriere. p. 168. L'on ne riſque rien en ſure on Thucydider, Mr: Hobbes remarks, 

gen rapportant Ice wilen dit. p. 163. that there was never written ſo much. ab- 
I cannot poſſibly. be af M. de B. s opi- fſudity in ſo ſem lings. 


nion in this particular. e e ph o It ſeems} plain from bat. L. 
all writers; to be the man who deſerves the here ſays of e dee 


leaſt credit when. he of the merit of 2 onuments or Records, that he ænewꝰ 


other writers. For (Lib. 1. he ſa 2 of the peu 4 da; Pecritur fot 
of Polybius, , that he wrote 2 5 ds N my 4 


COoncern- 
1 Ing the Ren, and that the little nge han urbe Raus ad captam 
: 993 1 | | eandem 


L. 6. Cap. x. 
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On hs Credibility of the n | 
< and. certain, clariora & certiora:” How ſo? „ Becauſe with reſpe&t to 


e theſe, there are not the ſame cauſes of obſcurity and uncertainty. The 


<< times. not being ſo remote, the traditions concerning them are more to 
be depended on; contemporary writers were leſs rare; and there has not 
„been a like deſtruction of their writings.” t 
This is ſurely the plain meaning of his words, and it ought to be db 
ſerved to his credit, that his hiſtory of the earlieſt times, is proportioned, 
for length, to the ſcarcity of materials he complains of; for notwith- 
ſtanding his circumſtantial, and, perhaps in his own opinion, fabulous ac- 
count of the rape of the Sabine women, with the conſequences of it; and 
notwithſtanding the frequent diſplay of his {kill in adorning a ſtory, as in 
his deſcription of the combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, and in ſe- 
veral other inſtances, his whole hiſtory of the ſeven kings, who are ſup- 
poſed to have reigned 244 years, hardly fills ſeventy pages in Le Clerc's ſmall 
edition; and, of theſe, twenty are taken up with the reigns of Servius 
Tullius, and his ſucceſſor Targuin the Proud. Now, the inſtitutions of 
Servius, which were his moſt 1 important acts, and were the plan, whereon, 
after the expulſion of Targuin, the new government was eſtabliſhed and 
maintained, cannot eaſily be called in queſtion; nor, I believe, will any 
body queſtion the truth of the moſt. material things, related of Targuin's 
tyranny, which gave occaſion to the revolt from him, and the abolition of 
Kingly government. The obſcurity and uncertainty therefore, of which 
Li ſpeaks, muſt chiefly regard the circumſtances with which ſome facts 


are accompanied in his relations, and not the e facts and events con- 


r. 6. 


tained in the hiſtory of the early times. 

Certainly] M. de B. had not duly attended to the acounts] given by the 
Ane of the regal ſtate of Rome, when he ventured to ſay, < It is fur- 
<« priſing to find a continued hiſtory of five centuries, in which there is 
<« ſcarce any void, any year, that is not diſtinguiſted by ſome conſiderable 
ec ęyent:ꝰ For very few of the 244 years of che kings are difingujed by 
any event wWhatſoever. 

It may be further remarked, that Liuys hiſtory of the 119 years, from 
che expulſion of Targuin to the burning of Rome by the Gauls, is above 
four times as long as his hiſtory of, the 244 years of the kings; and his 
hiſtory of thole 119 years is no longer than his hiſtory of the 95 years that 
follow: the rebuilding of Rome, and reach to the year 460, with which 


bis tenth book ends And the next ten books: (which are loſt) contained 


but the hiſtory of 73 years. Nom the reaſon of theſe differences in the 
of his Wee of the Aren ae is "FT, DVI, 90 * 
contained i in the paſſage above cited. 5 


euandem urbem Romani ſub regibus primum, ie e ER * 1 etiam 8 h 


cConſulibus deinde ac diftatoribiis/decemyiriſ” que in commentariis pontificum, aliiſque 


us ac iribunis conſularibus geffere, foris, publicis privatiſque erant monumentis, in- 


5 - . domi ſeditiones, quinque libris expo- cenſa urbe plerzque interiere. Clariora de- 


_ ſui$ res quum vetuſtate nimia obſcuras, ve-' - inceps certiorapus ab ſecunda origine, velut 

luti qua magno ex intervalle Joct vix cer- ab ſtirpibus lætius, feraciuſque tenatæ urbis, 

_ tum ACM et rare per _— tem- geſta de ni militiæque, N 5 
1 Pro- 


of the firſt 500 Years of ROM. 


roceed now to ſay ſomething of the value of thoſe materials, which 
he E Roman hiſtorians may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have had for 
3 their hiſtories. Without entering into any diſcuſſion of the an- 
tiquity or contents of the linnen books, the books of the magiſtrates, the ta- 
dies and memorials of the cenſors, the books of the Decemvirs and Duumvirs, 
or the inſcriptions on pillars, ſtatues or ſhields, (from all which, it can- 
not be queſtioned but many things, uſeful to hiſtory, might be drawn) I 
ſhall confine myſelf to ſpeak o the other ſources of hiſtorical matter, 
that were open to the firſt hiſtorians. 

r. Tye ANNALS or Commentaries of the High Priefts, called the 
Great Annals. | 

That it was the conſtant cuſtom Sm the earlieſt un; for the High 
Prieſts to record in writing the events of each year, and that antient Au- 
nals, compoſed by the High Prieſts *, exiſted either entire or in part in 
Ciceros time, is unqueſtionable from his expreſs teſtimony. 

And from the complaint which Zivy makes of the loſs of the greater 
part of the Pontifical Annals, anterior to the burning of Rome | incen/a 
urbe Plerzque® interiere] it is evident that ſome pieces of thoſe ANNALs 
were preſerved from that fire. His words import this: and his chief 
8 for ſaying that the greater part periſhed, was doubtleſs the pre- 
ſervation of the /maller 

Rome was burnt by the Gauls about the year 363, i. e. about 1 19 years 
after the commencement of the republic. The Romans, we are told, were 
very induſtrious in collecting what monuments or records had eſcaped the 


fire: and it is natural to ſuppoſe that endeavours were uſed to ſupply by 
(as far as memory could ſupply) the defects of what remained 


memory 
of the Pontifical Annals. Before the uſe of letters (ſays Sir Jſaac New- 
ton) the names and actions of men could ſcarce be remembered above 
< 80 or 100 years after their deaths: and therefore J admit of no chro- 
. nology. of things done in Europe above 80 years before Cadmus brought 
letters into Europe. It ſeems here to be admitted by this great man, 
that the names and actions of men, and even the chronology of things 
done 80 years back, might be preſerved by memory, and without written 
records. The defects of the Great Annals might therefore, with certainty 
enough, be ſupplied, by the help of memory alone, as to the principal 
events during the far r part of the time, between the beginning of 
the Republic and the burning of Rome. And with regard not only to that 
time but to the earlier times, is it to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe perſons, who 
had read the Annals before apy geting. mor Selten remembered 
3 what they had read? © | 3 
ee thus repaired, would doubtleſs be very brief and very | 


e rerum——Res omnes fin- 


gubrum annorum mandabat litteris pontiftx 
marin — qui etiam nunc Annales 


maximi bocantur, De orat. Lib. * e. 1a. 


Serwiuns ad. Firg. Enid. Lib. 1 
and one in  acito cap. 1. ſpeak to 


* 


ſiame effect, as M. de B. obſerves. 


d M. L' Abbe Sallier conſiders Ling? 8 


_ Pleraque as a word of exaggeration, to- 


magnify his own labour in MM 
e der of ki county. 


ape. 


. 
5 
: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


r e 
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been no chaſms, no 
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imperfect, but not uſeleſs to hiſtory. The great events and the order of 


them would there be found. And as to the Annals, written after the bum 
ing of Rome (for the practice was continued) we read of no defferaiction 
happening to theſe either in whole or in part. It muſt be granted how- 


ever, that even theſe, through ſome accident or neglect, were not entite 


and perfect in the days of Zzvy or of the prior D If there had 
ns in them, how could the hiſtorians have 
been ſo much at a loſs, as we find they ſometimes were, concerning the 
ſucceſſion of the magiſtrates ? 
— gran ling the Pontifical Annals, mentioned: byCicers, to have been very 
imperfect, even ſuppoſing, that his woos. ab initio rerum, regard the 
<_ when the practice of writing Annals „and not the Epuch whence 
the relations, contained in thoſe which he, meds yet (as 


I Laid before) certain it is from his teſtimony, that antient Records, called 


the Annals of the High Prieſts, or the Great Annals, did exiſt in his time: 
and therefore the ſilence of Livy and Diony/ius, if they are filent, (as M. 


die B. imagines) concerning theſe Annals, will not prove what M. de B. 


would infer from it, the non-exiſtence of them in their time. If they 
did not then exiſt, they maſt have been loſt in the few years between the 
time when Cicero wrote, and the time when Liny and Diompſius co 

their hiſtories; and of this there is no where any hint. Liey would doubt- 
leſs have complained of ſuch a loſs, had it really ha ſince he com- 


| Plains of the carlcr loſs fuſered by the durning of And for theſe 
ev 


eral conſiderations it is reaſonable to believe, that- the dd Anna!, of 


heh Livy frequently ſpeaks, and the pa: A6aroi, mentioned by Dionyſus 


ical monuments, were the Great Annals deſcribed hy Cicero: And 


r Goes wil kann a4 be 


- of cha rea) he als hatPlutarob Aha, u 


ſpeaks with confidence) that the cuſtom of writing Annals commenced 
ab initio rerum, but from the actual exiſtence, in his time, of fragments of 


HR written in the earlieſt times; or from their e e by che an 


eee HET ee, 


To rnoyr the e e t any 3 or parts af eee 5 
n Rome, M. de B. makes great uſe of the authority 


of one CLovivs cited by Plutarch, and: repreſents this Clodius as f. 


thus: „ AL abe .ANTIENT- MONUMENTS gere brerut when the Gauls Jacked 


66 Rome, and thaſe aubich xbe Romans yow baue are f 


M. de B. goes on: And lutanch hinaſclt, or wwhvewer m ithe author 
«of the treatiſe or Ins. e or THE Romans, after ger, off 
ome marvellous events of thoſe early imes,—adds, To what: 
«© ſbould we-dwell pan times whichihave nothing clear, nothing certain, 
« os Livy Lee us, the Roman Hiſtory was corrupted, and its Monuments de- 


eyed? TEE 
„ inmediatdly "(raking for granted, that Plutarch . author 
upon the teſtimonies of 


2 3 12 8 Ten of he deſtruetion af thoſe W 1 by e 
1 tional 
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& tional force in the mouth of ſo grave an author as he. For ſince he 
6 does not contradict them, he ſupports what they ſay by his ſuffrage. 
The teſtimony of theſe authors is very expreſs, &.“ 

Again, Livy, Cladius and Plutarch depuſe, that the monuments, by 
cc which the truth of the Reman Hiſtory might have been aſcertained, 
« and which alone could give it the requiſite certainty, were deſtroyed 


“ in the ſacking, of Rome. | 

And again, It is certain, that the hiſtorical part of the books of the 
&« Pontifts: or their ANNALS, if 1 they ever exiſt * peruhed in the deſtruc- 
<« tion of Rome by the Gauls. Livy is fo expreſs upon this, that he 


cc leaves us no room to doubt of it.”——For he ſays, © that ati the 


c memorials (kept in the Archives) that were in private hands, or that made 
4 part of the boobs of the Pontiffs, were involved in the ruin of the city.” But 
where does Livy ſay this? Why, [in B. 6. c. I.] where he tells us, that a 
great part or tbe greater part of what was contained in the High Prieſts com- 


mentaries, and in other public and private monuments, periſhed in the 


burning of Rome: Et quod etiam ſi quæ in commentariis Pontificum, aliiſque 
Publiris privatiſque erant monumentis incensd urbe pleræque interiere. | 


NOW as to-CLopivs, Plutarch writes thus: Though the pedigrees. of 
% Numa's family, from its. beginning to this day, be ſet forth in very nice 
« order, there is much diſpute concerning the time when he lived. One Clo- 
<&- dias, in a work entitled & xοαα, aſſerts that the antient writings f 
that fort ¶ rag dN EK EIN AT eveypeÞa;} were loſt, when the Gauls de- 
cc ſtroyed Rome, and that thoſe which now ap were framed by flat- 


< terers to pleaſe the vanity of ſome private families, who would needs be 


<« thought deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious origins, to which they had 
*in truth no relation. We ſee, that Clodius ſpeaks only of genealogical 
tables, and not of any other hiſtorical monuments. Had he afferted;'that 
ALL the antient monuments: or records were loft; he would have aſſerted 


what was not true, by the conceſſion of M. de B., who allows, that many 


treaties of peace, the laws of the twelve tables, and ſeveral other pieces of 
antiquity, eſcaped the flames. | | 5 irs Fe 


N. VU Abit Sallier thinks, that Plutarch was not the author of the trea- 
Je they ever exiſted. Had Liuy uſed theſe 
words in this place, he would have ſpoken .**. Fafti, nor to the CommenTARIEs of the 


Aa Tribune; « If we are not admitted to the 


like a certain gentleman, who, in 


giving a 
bad character of a er ee --— 


many ſevere” accuſations went on thus, A 


be aun a very cruel. father to moſt of his chil- | 


dren f be had any. 

That Zzvy did not intend to expreſs a 
doubt whether any Pontifical Annals exiſted 
before the burning of Rome, is pretty evident 
from a paſſage (in his 4th c. 3.) cited 
by M. le, B. . . | 2 
The hiftorian is writing of the year 310, 


| and he puts theſe words into the mouch orf 
*; Vol. II. | : 


% High Prięſis, are we therefore ignorant of 
* thoſe things which are known even by all 


2 News, war | That the Cosſuls ſuocecded in 
«© the place 


of the kings, and have no rights or 


cc 


etiam ſciunt: Conſules in locum Regum 
ſucceſſiſſe: nec aut juris, aut majeſtatis quic- 


3 quod non in Regibus ante 


_ tiſe 


8 ok 


brerogatives which the kings had not be. 

&« fore?” Si non ad Faſtos, non ad Con- 

MENTARTOS PONTIFICUM” admittimur : ne 

ea quidem ſcimus, 5 omnes peregrini 
u 


p · 26. 
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tiſe de Fortuna Romanorum ; and indeed, if he were, he muſt, how grave 


* Liv, L. 6. 
© Is 


. 


not only ſome you of the High Priefts 
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ſoever, have been a very idle man, and condemned by himſelf in the 
above- cited paſſage from that treatiſe, to ſpend his time in writing the 
lives of Romulus, Numa, Poplicela and Camillus, without any materials, 
but what he believed to be forgeries and romance. 
But can it be imagined, —＋ either be or Livy or Dionyſius believed 
nothing of what 1 have written of the firſt ages of Rome, or that they 
locked upon all as uncertain? Though Livy, in ſome inſtances, doubts, yet 


he often ſays, it 7s evident, it is certain, conſtat, certum eſt; and, in his 


preface, he warns us, with regard to what he is g to write, to diſtin- 
guiſh” between the ſtories 8 with fiction, 2 the traditions ſupported 
by authentic monuments. | 

And it was very ſingular, a not a bare es if, when Rome 


was burnt by the Gauls, the fire did fo pioufly diſtinguiſh between ſacred 


writings and prophane. It ſpared that part of the Pontiffs Booxs which 
1 mlb worſhip, 1 likewiſe et treaties of peace, and the laws 

the twelve tables, t treaties and laws being religiones *, religious matters, . 
deemed ſa on account of the religious ceremonies performed at their making; 


but it deſtroyed entirely the hiſtorical part of the Pontifical Books, their 


Annals : it ſpared no writing that was Oy prophane, e © 6p 
FONG | 


| „ n oe Re ee 


II. TRR Firſt Roman Hiſtorians i ane the AF for ne: | 
Aids, written before the burning 

of Rome, but of OTHER public biftorical monuments or memorials, 

preſerved from that fire. Nu in Commentariis Pontificum 4 L Is que publicis 


 monumentis erant PLERAQUE interiere: the greater part, not all, 
What thoſe oTHER public monuments were, I will not pretend to lay. 5 


Perhaps they were the linen books, the books of the magiſtrates; the memo 


ria or tables of the Cenſars, : and ome other! antient Proven nn to by: 


the hiſtorians. 
M. de B. obſerves, that Tien: W cites the Fes books prey often, 
from Licinius Macer, during the ſpace of about ten years, does not cite 


1 them for any thing after that time, or before it. Now — — this to 
be a proof that the linen books, which Licinius had conſulted, contained 


nothing but what related to thoſe ten years; yet, as thoſe years were 


prior to the burning of Reme, we may reaſonably believe, that the books 


in queſtion were part of an old public record, a fragment preſerved from 


that fire. And we may reaſonably think the ſame of t parts of- the 
' books of the magiſtrates, and of the Cenſors books, which are cited in atteſta- 


tion of matters anterior to the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls. | The 
very imperfection of theſe pieces carries with it ſome 1977 2 of their anti- 


du, and of the miſchief they had ſuffred 


II. oa Recorde of many treaties which, 4 Been had WY 2 
vi" neighbouring nations, . of the city. . 


— » 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rows. | 


muſt have been of excellent uſe to the firſt hiſtorians, both for facts and 
dates in their accounts of the early times. And as to the treaties, after 
the rebuilding of Rome, there is no queſtion of their preſervation. 


IV. Taz Acrs of the Senate and of the Comitia, and the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which fully laying open the conftitution of the ſtate, the 
cuſtoms and manners of the Romans, the rights of the people, and the 
powers of the magiſtrates, were a ure guide to the hiſtorians in many par- 


ticulars of their accounts. 


V. 1 could be aſcertained by antient annals or nds pre- 


ſerved in the other cities of Italy, that were fallen under the power of the 
Romans, when Fabius and his ſucceſſors undertook to write hiſtory, Why 
ſhould we ſuppoſe, that theſe were totally neglected by the firſt hiſtorians? 
That the neighbouring nations had books and records, is evident from Liv. 
L. 10. c. 38. where we find, that, in the year 459 of Rome, the Samnites 
had * recourſe to their linen books for direction in in that legion which 
they called legio linteata. - 

That treaty with Porſenna, (mentioned by 3 ) of which M. de B. 
takes advantage. to diſcredit the Roman Hiſtory, was doubtleſs found at 
Cluſium, or ſome other city of Hetruria, not at Rome. 

Livy, inciting the prior hiſtorians, does not always tell us from whence 
they took their matter, yet often enough to make us know, that they 
cited authorities for what they delivered. And it is evident, that they had 
recourſe to the archives of the conquered cities. From the paſſage in 
Livy, (L. 5. c. 3.) before referred to, we learn, that Cincius having exa- 

mined into the - antiquities of Volſinii, a town in Hetruria, had found it to 
have been formerly a cuſtom there to mark the number of the years by 

nails fixed in a temple dedicated to Nortia; an Hetruſcan Goddeſs z and 
that Cincius was a diligent enquirer into ſuch n diligens taliurs 
monimentorum autor Cincius. | 


VI. FAMILY-MEMORIALS,. and N 5 

M. de B. cites the authorities of Cicero and Pliny to eve; thee it 
was the general cuſtom at Rome for each noble family to preſerve memorials 
recording the ſervices which the members of it had done the ſtate in the 
e of thoſe offices with which they had been intruſted. If theſe 
«. memorials, ſays M. de B., had been faithfully written, they would have 
<< been of Bögl uſe to hiſtory. Should we — that all the other mo- 
1 numents were loſt, we muſt likewiſe admit, that the loſs might have 


4. been ſupplied by theſe memorials. They were ſo many hiſtories of the 


M. Z' A8b; Sallier, in his firſt diſcourſe, ent pas ſans monuments & ſans hiſtoires. 
makes this obſervation ;. and he adds, Les Varron, cite par Cenſorin et Feſtus, en 


nations Voiſines pouvoient done offrir des pluſieurs endroits, fourniroit de. bons te- 


8228 om recherches des hiſtoriens. moignage ceque je dis 1 
2 IO d'autres preuves, * * R 16. Plin. L. 35. e. 
que les peuples Voil s des Romains n'etoi- 
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&« lives of particular men, and contained the princi E m_ of the ſtate, 
in the conduct of which thoſe men had had a But unhappily, 
<« in the compoſition of thoſe hiſtories, much lefs — was had to truth 
<« than to heightening the luſtre of families. There were ſo many falſifi- 


' « cations, the truth of facts was ſo frequently corrupted in theſe memo- 


p- 107, 108. 


F+ 10%. 100. 


„ rlals, that no uſe could be made of them without great precaution.” 8 


To PROVE the unfaithfulneſs of the Family-memorials, M. de B. inſiſts 
chiefly on a paſſage in Cicero, and another in Livy, cha ſome Fune- 
ral-orations with containing falſe facts, invented to . the vanity of 
private families. From which it would ſeem that he conſiders the Family- 
memorials as conſiſting wholly of Funeral-orations. Yet, as he ranges cer- - 
tain records of the Cenſors, (called by Diomſius riutriud vroprypere) among 
the Family-memorials, and is inclined to think that the linen books ought to 
be placed there too, he manifeſtly admits, that Funeral-orations were not 
the whole of the Familpenemorials. a 


NOW if the practice of writing Ra began early, ind 
theſe pieces were preſerved, and tranſmitted from generation to generation, 
they muſt have Com of excellent uſe to the firſt Roman hiſtorians : For 
how much ſoever thoſe pieces might abound in panegyrical exaggeration, _ 
and falſe colourings, they would furniſh good evidences of the truth of 


thoſe fa#s, in which they agreed, and with which the ſeveral writers of 


thoſe pieces were contemporary. | 
But as it does not appear at what time the cuſtom of writing Family- 


memorials began, I ſhall here leave this 0 and conſider what 1s ſaid of 
Funeral-orations. N 


Dronratus, ſpeaking of the Funeral -oration which Poplicola pronounced 


on his deceafed collegue Brutus, tells us, it is uncertain whether Peplicola 


introduced this cuſtom among the Romans, or found it already eſtabliſhed 
by the kings. Be that as it will, there is no doubt of its being the con- 


ſtant practice from the beginning of mY ublic, to honour the memory 


of great men by Funeral-panegyrics. as theſe were premeditated 

and as the-glory of 8 no leſs concerned in the com- 
poſition, than the glory of the deceaſed, it is highly reaſonable to believe 
that the orator wrote down What he purpoſed to fay, and by reviſing and 


correcting his ſpeech, put it imo the beſt form he could, before he deli- 


vered it. I fay, it is natural to ſuppoſe, chat this method was for the 


moſt part, if not univerſally, obſerved by the ſpeakers of Funerallorations. 


_ theſe Funeral Orations were taken, into the Hiſtory 


Nor can any thing be more probable, chan chat the families, concerned in 


theſe orations, would be very deſirous to preſerve them. 0 
And indeed there ſeems to be fufficient ground to conjeture, that from | 
of the earlieſt times 
of the Republic, many particulars, not to be learnt from Tradition, cr 
Pt * Avnals, Ty other public MOI" Put then, 


for 


of the firſt z00 Years of Roux. 


for an authentic account of what paſſed among the Romans, I would aſk, 
What better materials could an Hiſtorian have to work upon, than a ſeries 
of ſuch Orations? For though in a Funeral Panegyric, the Orator may 
well enough be ſuppoſed to over-rate the private virtues of the deceaſed, 
diſguiſe or refine the motives of his actions, aſcribe to his remote an- 
Fey” e exploits which they had not performed, nay, give him noble an- 
ceſtors from whom he was not really deſcended ; yet, as to the high of- 
fices which the perſon himſelf had filled, and the public acts he had done 


in thoſe offices, whether civil or military, we can hardly imagine the Ora- . 


tor would attempt to impoſe upon an audience, who, having been eye- 
witneſſes of the truth, were not capable of being deceived : For the ſphere 
of action, in which the Romans moved during more than 200 years after the 
crection of the Commonwealth, was ſo very narrow, that nothing conſider- 
able, of a public concern, could pa either in peace orin war, but what muſt 
be known to almoſt every individual of the State. The Roman citizens were 

all ſoldiers, all went to the war in their turns, and they could not, there- 
fore, be impoſed upon with regard to the ſucceſs of the enterprizes formed 
by their Generals. And the ſame ſoldier- citizens were parties in all the civil 
commotions and ſtruggles, and had a ſhare in eſtabliſning thoſe uſeful laws 
and regulations, which their magiſtrates had the merit of contriving and 
propofing. So that a feries of Funeral Orations on the great men of Rome 
would contain moſt authentic Memorials of all the principal tranſactions 
and events both at home and abroad. It was the buſineſs of the Hiſtorian, 


-who employed theſe materials for his work, to ſeparate the ſolid from the 


light and unſure; and certamly no taſk-could be more eaſy. | 
It does not feem probable, that, during the Regal State, Funeral Pa- 


by 


negyrics were in uſe, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that this honour was done to 


the Kings upon their demiſe, who, while Rome was governed by Kings, 
'had' the-glory of all victories in war, and all prudent inftitutions in peace. 
But certain it is, that the practice prevailed from the very commence- 
ment of the Republic. And though much the greater number of theſe 
Funeral Orations were unqueſtionably loft, when Fabins, about 300 years 
after the expulfion of Tarquin, undertook a general hiſtory-of Rome, yet, 
that many of them were preſerved, and eſpecially of thoſe poſterior to 
the rebuilding of the City, there ſeems no reaſon to doubt. What could 
Livy mean by the Privata Monumenta, of which, he ſays, the grea 


was deſtroyed by the Gauls, but theſe Funeral Orations and other 


Family Memorials? For he ſpeaks of them as Pieces that would have 
been uſeful towards a 1 and clear Hiſtory of thoſe times. And 
indeed we cannot imagine, that private families, in the earlieſt times of 
the Republic, were .chargeable with that vanity, . which * Cicero and Livy 
Nec verd habeo quemquam antiquio- Mortuorum Laudationes forts delectant: et 


— 


rem [ Catone Cenſore] cujus quidem crip- Hereules, he quidem extant. 22 enim 
dnumenta 


ta proferenda;patem, niſi quem Appii C- familiæ ſua quali ornaments, et 


ei Oratio hæc ipſa de Pyrrho, et nonnullæ ſervabant, et ad uſum, fiquis ejuſdem generis 
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complain of, as the ſource of many inventions. in Funeral Panegyrics of 
the later ages. Till ſome families could with Truth boaſt of their anti- 
quity, and the long glories of a line of anceſtors from whom they were 
deſcended, there was no temptation, no opportunity for vain men fal/ely 
to claim that kind of nobility, and invent pedigrees to do themſelves 
honour. And ſhould we ſuppoſe, that at the renovation of the State, 
upon the departure of the Gauls, (i. e. about 119 years after the birth of 
the Commonwealth) the loſs of many monuments public, and private, 
might give both temptation and opportunity for fiction in ſome degree, 
yet this could reach to nothing very conſiderable ; and it is hardly cre- 
dible, that, the Orator at a Funeral would, to raiſe the glory of the de- 
ceaſed and his family, hazard invented facts, which derogated from the 
: glory of other families, and could be contradicted by the memory of 
p | perſons living. And when in later times (the brevity and imperfection 
5 of the Pontifical Annals and the other public monuments, and the loſs of 
many private ones, through the extinction. or decay of families, giving 
large ſcope to inventive vanity) Conſulſhips and Triumphs were falſely 
aſcribed, in Funeral Orations, to the remote anceſtors of thoſe whoſe ob- 
ſequies were then ſolemnized; ſtill the accounts, given in thoſe Orations, 
of what they themſelves had performed in the high offices they had filled, 
would be materials which an Hiſtorian might confidently and ſafely 
15 225 complaint ſufficiently proves, that he thought the firſt Hiſto- 
rians had made uſe of Funeral Orations in compiling their Hiſtories, 
and that ſome of thoſe writers had very injudiciouſly. adopted what they 
found delivered in ſuch Orations, concerning the remote anceſtors of 
the perſons, in whoſe honour they were ſpoken. But neither he nor 
Cicero charges thoſe Orations, with containing falſe accounts of facts con- 
temporary with the Orators, nor do ey ſpeak of thoſe pieces as forgeries. 


| I am not aware of any the leaſt ground M. de B. has for thinking, that 
the Funeral Orations of which Zzvy and Cicero complain, were pieces ſup- 
Poſces que des fauſſaires avoient forgtes. | 15 5 


=_ | It is in writing of the year 432-of the City (i. e. the 188th of the Re- 
public) that | Livy is at a loſs to know, whether the Dictator Cornelius, 
or the Conſuls of the year, conducted the war againſt the Samnites, and 
| : | | had a Triumph for the ſucceſs. The h 20 conſulted, differed on 
- this point, all agreeing however in Corneſius being then Dictator: they 

_ - | had 8 ſome Coat authority for this particular. Thel | 
1 5 | differences, in relation to the perſons who obtained the Victory and Tri- 


- umph, he imputes to the differing accounts in Funeral Orations and In- 


= 


G | doecidiſſet, et ad memoriam laudum domeſ- nera etiam falſa, et ad Plebem Tranſitiones, 

5 ticarum, et ad illuſtrandam nobilitatem ſu- cùm homines humiliores in alienum ejuſdem 
am. Quamquan his laudationibus Hiſtoria nominis infunderentur genus: ut fi ego me 
rerum noſtrarum eſt facta mendoſior. Mul- à M. Tullio eſſe dicerem, qui patricius cum 

ta enim ſcripta ſunt in eis, quæ facta non Servio Sulpicio Conſule, anno decimo poſt 
© ſunt, falſi triumphi, plures Conſulatus, ge- Reges e: fuit. Cic. in Brut. c. 16. 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rows. 


ſcriptions on Images, made long after the time, and by which he ſuppoſes 
the diſagreeing Hiſtorians to have been reſpectively guided. It is 
« my opinion, ſays he, that the truth of hiſtory has been corrupted by 
« Funeral Orations, and lying Inſcriptions on Images, each family, by 
« plauſible fictions, aſſuming to itſelf the honour of great exploits. Hence, 
e (that is, from this arrogant vanity) it has doubtleſs happened, that the 
« actions of particular men are confounded (thoſe of one man aſcribed 
« to another) and the Public monuments are likewiſe in confuſion (diſ- 
agree, contradict one another.) Nor is there any contemporary writer 
(contemporary with the Dictator and Conſuls of the year 432) extant, 
by whoſe authority the truth of the matter in queſtion can be ſufficient- 
<« ly aſcertained.” “ : | 

What Livy means by Public Monuments in this place, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay; probably they were the Inſcriptions on Statues, erected in 
the later times, in temples and other public places, which Inſcriptions, 
contradicting one another, had occaſioned a diſagreement among the Hi- 
ſtorians, who employed them in their own compoſitions. That he does 
not ſpeak of the High Prieſts Annals, as confounded or made inconſiſtent, 
is evident from Cicero's account of thoſe Pieces. The High Prieſt's 
buſineſs was not to record the tranſactions that paſſed two or three hun- 
dred years before, but the tranſactions of the preſent, or immediately 


preceding year. No Funeral Orations nor Inſcriptions on Images, made 


in after times, could confound thoſe Annals. Contradict them they 
might, but not make them inconſiſtent with themſelves. | 

The ſame may be ſaid of any other monuments, contemporary with 
the facts recorded in them; no poſterior Orations nor Inſcriptions could 
throw them into confuſion. n. | 

It muſt indeed be admitted, upon the Credit of * Livy's words, that, 
in his time, no authentic record of any ſort, contemporary with the 
Magiſtrates he is writing of, was extant, by which the particular point in 
queſtion could be cleared up: For otherwiſe the differences among the prior 
Hiſtorians would not have perplexed him. But he does not ſay, that 
Rome had no writers ſo early as the year 432, or that no writing of ſo 
early date was extant in his time. His words rather import the contrary, 
That there were Writers in thoſe days, and that ſome of their writings were 
extant, but none whereby the matter in doubt could with ſufficient cer- 


tainty be determined. Nec quiſquam æqualis temporibus illis ſcriptor 


EXSTAT, quo ſatis certo auctore ſtetur. 

DEMONSTRATION, or ſatisfactory proof is not aimed at, by any thing 
or by all that is ſaid above, in favour of the Roman Hiſtory of the five 
firſt centuries; but only probability. The fum is this. It ſeems from 
many paſſages in Cicero, Livy, and other antient writers, that the firſt 


Vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudi- Inde certè et ſingulorum geſta, et publica 
bus reor, falſiſque 3 titulis, dum monimenta rerum confuſa. Nec quiſquam 
familia ad fe quæque famam rerum peſta- æqualis temporibus ills ſcriptor exſtat, quo 
rum, honorumque fallente mendacio trahunt, ſatis certo auctore ſtetur. Lib. 8. e. 1 | 

| | ; Oman 
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Roman Hiſtorians; had a great variety of antient and genuine pieces: for 


the foundation of their Hiſtenies , The High Prieſts Annals; The Atis of 
the Senate, and of the Comitia; Records of the ſucceſſion of the Magiſtrates ; 
The Cenſors Boots; Treaties of Peace and Alliance; Family Memorials and 
Funeral Oratians. | | 3 | . 
Of no one ſort of theſe pieces was there an uninterrupted ſeries, but only 
parts and fragments. The whole ſtock of materials was inſufficient for 
a continued thread of Hiſtory; and accordingly, the Hiſtory is broken 
and imperfect; there are many chaſms in it; ſome: things are delivered 
as uncertain, fome as fabulous; and many things in it are fabulous or un- 
certain, which are not delivered as ſuch. Fabius Picton and his neareſt fol- 
lowers adopted traditional ſtories which pleaſed the national vanity, and 
of which thoſe Hiſtorians. had no deſire to deſtroy the belief, even when 


they could have done it by the means of authentic Monuments; and in 


many” inſtances they were deſtitute of thoſe means. The Circumſtantial 


Accounts of the exploits. of particular men, I conjecture to have been 


taken from Famihy Memonals and Funeral Orations; becauſe. I cannot 
conceive from what. other fource the Hiſtorians could have them. For 
the Great: Annals,, according to the defeription of them by Cicero, muſt 
have: been too brief, to deſcend often to Circumſtancet of Actions; and 
Tradition (as M. de Poxilly obſerves) never informs us of Circumſtances 
any more than of Dates. When fiction or uncertaibty is apparent in 
the accounts given us of the hereic deeds: of this or that great man, I 
apprehend, that thaſe accounts were taken from Family Memorials and 
Funeral Orations, of. lam data, when: the power of the Romans growing 
conſiderahle, and thein vanity: keeping pace with it, Genealogies became 
a matter of great moment to private Families. 

Bur as to the moſt memorable of the Nutinmal Affairs, the: civil con- 
teſts, and the important changes produced: by: thoſe conteſts: in the conſti- 


tution of the government, the foreign wars in which the Romans engaged, 


and the final fucceſs of their ſtruggles with each of the neighbouring 
ſtates, the truth of theſe events might be aſſured by Tradition alone; 
and the very dates of moſt of them would be aſcertamed by the Laws: 


and the TPRTATIES, that were carefully preſerved ;. the laws conſequent 


to the commotions and the treaties conſequent to the / wars. And we 
may well preſume that the memory of much more than theſe: principal 
events was tranſmitted; by the High Prieſts: Annals and; the other public 
Monuments, contemporary with the. facts they recemded. Family Me- 


morials and Funeral Orations, compaſedi in the earlieſt times of the Re- 


public, would be excellent materials far an Hiſtorian ; and even thoſe of 
later date, where truth was mingled with fiction, would be good autho- 


rity with regard not only to contemporary facts, but to facts much ear- 


lier than thoſe Pieces, if many of thoſe Pieces agreed in the fame accounts. 
M. de B. begins the ſecond part of his Diſſertation with theſe words. 
have given the reaſons. which make me call in queſtion the Hiſtory 


of the firſt five centuries. of Rome. They are founded on the want 


on of 


nf 


of the firſt 500 Years of Rows. 


= of contemporary Monuments and Hiſtorians: So that the firſt Hiſto- 
„ rians which Rome produced, could have nothing whereon to ground 
<& their relations but Tradition, which is apt to corrupt very much the 
ce truth of facts *.“ | : 


Now, granting that the very ſhort account of the 244 years of the 


Kings, contained in Livy's firſ® book, was chiefly taken from Tradition, 


yet ſurely it is quite incredible, that ſuch a variety of matter, fo many 
particulars (with that degree of order which they have) as fill the nine 
preſerved Books of Livy that follow the int, and filled ſeven Books 
more that are loſt, could all be collected from Tradition alone. Tra- 


dition is not ſo copious and methodical. The earlier Hiſtorians, there- 


fore, from whom Livy drew the matter of his Hiſtory of Rome, from 


the Expulſion of Tarquin to the end of the 5th Century, muſt have had 


written Records and Memorials of ſome ſort to work upon; and from 


theſe they muſt have taken be greater part of what they related; un- 


leſs we will ſuppoſe that their Hiſtories were romances of their own in- 
vention, which is not very probable ; there being no indication whatſo- 
ever of thoſe writers being great wits. It is probable, that, after Fabius 
Pifor and ſome others had compoſed General Hiſtories of their Country, 
moſt of the private Memorials, which had ſerved them, in many parti- 
culars, for guides and vouchers, were neglected and loſt ; as was the fate 
of Tabius, and all the Hiſtorians prior to Livy, after he had publiſhed a 


better written and more entertaining Hiſtory, comprehending the ſubſtance . 


of all that they had collected. 


M. de B., in the ſecond part of his Diſſertation, produces from the 


Roman ſtory, ſeveral facts, which he calls Principal Events, and which, 
from the diſagree 
he conſiders as wholly uncertain ; and from the | uncertainty of theſe 
Principal Events he infers the uncertainty of all the reſt. 


firſt of all, ſome of them are ſpoken of by the Antients as uncertain ; 
and nobody pretends to certainty where they diſclaim it. In the next 


place, becauſe. I conceive that very few of the facts mentioned have a 
title to be called Principal Events; and laſtly becauſe, if diſagreement in 


ſome things, among Hiſtorians who write of the ſame people and times, 
be a ſufficient ground for refuſing credit to every thing they relate, there 
is no Hiſtory which may not with good reaſon be utterly rejected; and I 
am not concerned in the defence of. Hiſtory in general. 


Bur, in the firſt part of the Diſſertation, there is one particular, which 


being ſtrenuouſly inſiſted u 
very much to his purpoſe of diſcrediting the accounts, given us by Livy 


ment among the Antients, . in their accounts of them, 


I ſhall not 
enter into a particular conſideration of the facts referred to; Becauſe, .. 


pon by the ingenious author, and © ſeeming. 


2 Pai rapports les raiſons qui me font - 


revoquer en doute I Hiſtoire des cinq pre- 
miers Siecles de Rome. Elles ſont fondees 


ſur la diſette de Monumens, et d' Hiſtoriens 
contemporains; de ſorte que les Premiers Hi- | 


Vor. IL 


ſtoriens ne purent fonder leurs relations, que 
ſur la Tradition, ſujette a alterer beaucoup 
la verite des faits. p. 205. 


495. 


—— — 


> Livy's 17th Book ended with the year 
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and Diomyſius, of the early times of the Republic, ought not to be paſſed 


over unconſidered: I mean THE TREATY which Pohbius ſays, was con- 


cluded between the Romans and Carthaginians in the firſt year after the 


expulſion of Tarquin; Lucius Junius Brutus, and Marcus Horatius being 


Conſuls. The Reader may find this piece in the 7th Chap. of B. 3. of this 
Hiſtory. If the treaty be genuine, and there be no miſtake in the date 
which Polybius aſſi —— * it ſtands in wy re to many things related 
by the two other | 


I. Ir APPEARS by this treaty e M. de B. “ That Brutus and Hora- 
« tins were * in the conſulſhip; which, according to Zivy and 
„ Dionyfus, all the Roman Faſti, they were not: and he adds, 
<« 9 — every thing the hiſtorians tell us of the events of this year, being 

« partly founded on the names of the Conſuls, nothing of the whole is, 
in his o 3 much worthy of credit 

He obſerves, that Mr. Dodwell, (de cyclis Rom. Diff. x. p. 104.) 
< and Rycquius (de capitol. Rom. c. 11.) chuſe rather to accuſe Polybius of 


4 falſifying this treaty, than admit the uncertainty which it throws upon 
„e antient hiſtory : and that Perizonius + has endeavoured to reconcile Po- 


« lybius with the Roman Fafti, by conjecturing, That Pohbius found only 


s the name of Horatius in the original of the treaty, and added, of his 


<«< own head, the name of Brutus, the better to denote the true date of 


this piece; and, as the name of Horatius alone had been put on the 


e temple of the capitol, ſo that name alone had been put to this treaty. 
This conjecture [ſays M. de B.] I would kt paſs, if it removed the 
other difficulties raiſed by the piece in queſtion, and reconciled it with 


the accounts given by the other Hiſtorians : yet I think Polybius too well 


ce verſed in the Roman Hiſtory, to have given Horatius a collegue, who 
« never was his collegue; and too exact and ſerupulous to N added any 


* | thing of his own to an original piece.” 


Tux it is not probable, Polybius would falhify a 25 reaty, add any thing of 
bis own to an Original Piece, I readily y grant; and that Perizonius's conjec- 


ture, if admitted, would leave the main dificultics ! in their full force. - But 


I ſhould be curious to know, what Roman Hiftory that was, which M. de 


| Hl ſuppoſes Polybius ſo well verſed 5 #, and in which he ſuppoſes him to have 


that Brutus and Horatius were e e in the conſulſhip. If, in the 
room of Polybius, there were authentic annals exifting, which recorded the 
tranſactions of the earlieſt times of the Republic, Mia BY s main poſition. 
in his Diſſertation is overthrown. If he furs that Polybius's fole autho- 
rity for joining Brutus and Horatins in the conſulſhip (contrary to report of 
the older hiſtorians and annaliſts, whom Livy and Diony/ius are ſaid to 
have copied) was. the Piece in queſtion, 1 would afk, how 1 it appears that 


J oe gu/i fur eee, & bessa, ® fr bs mms meet, yu ar 
gue tout ce que les Hifforiens nous di Dent des creancte. 5 
Feenemens de cette anne, etant en partie ſon- 


the 
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the names of Brutus and Horatius were certainly at the head or tail of that 
antient monument? It is plain they were not in the body of it. When 
Livy and Dionyffius contradict Palybius upon any particular hiſtorical fact, 
I believe there are very few readers who will not be inclined to fide with 
the laſt, provided there be no reafon not to do fo, but barely his being - 
contradicted upon that fad, by thoſe two hiſtorians. But this is not the 
preſent caſe. The fact reported by im is highly improbable ; and it is 
inconſiſtent with a ſeries of not improbable facts, reported by tbem ; facts, 
in regard to which we cannot conceive any temptation they had to invert, 

_ conceal, or diſguiſe : and, in what Polybins himſelf ſays, there ſeems to be good 
ground for ſuſpecting that he was deceived in relation to the piece in queſ- 
tion. He introduces his tranſlation of it with theſe words: The firſt 
<« treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians was made in the conſulſhip L. 3. e. 22. 
4 of Lucius Funius Brutus and Marcus Horatius, the firſt Conſuls after the 
* Regifuge, 'by whom alſo was conſecrated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
<« 28 years before the paſſing of Aerxes into Greece. Below, you will find the 
« words of the treaty, interpreted in the beſt manner I was able io do it. For 
„ the antient Latin is ſo different from that naw in uſe, that the moſt ſkilful 
ec are frequently at a loſs, even after cloſe application, to explain it.. And 
(in c. 26.) after giving us two ſubſequent treaties, he ſays, It is no 
« wonder that Philinus knew nothing of theſe [all the 3] treaties, (though 
« engraven on braſs, and preſerved in the temple of Jupiter, under the 
<« cuſtody of the Adiles) for even in my time, the oldeſt men, both 
* Romans and Carthaginians, thoſe who were thought the beſt acquainted 
« with public affairs, were ignorant of theſe treaties.” 

NOW, granting that ſome Conſuls names were really found at the be- 
ginning or end of the old record in queſtion, yet nobody will ſuppoſe, that 
the Conſuls were there de/cribed in the manner Polybius deſcribes them. The 
deſcription is all his own. And (by the way) when he ſays, that the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus was confecrated by Brutus and Horatius; Who can 

refer his authority, in this particular, to that of Livy, or of the moſt antient 
Lada hiſtorians whom doubtleſs Livy followed herein; and to the very in- 
ſcription itſelf on the temple, where Horatius was named as the only con- 
ſecrator ? What motive can we imagine the Roman Hiſtorians to have had 
for denying Brutus a ſhare in that honour, if he had any title to it? Be- 


fides, it ſeems pretty evident from many paſſages in Livy, that it was not I. 2. e. 8. 
the cuſtom, in the dedication of any temple, for more than one perſon to T. + © 35 


perform that ceremony. | | 
FurTHER ; not only the deſcription of the Confuls, but their very names, 

as Polybius gives them, cannot well be fuppoſed to have been annexed to 
this record, Lucius Junius with his ſurname Brutus, and Marcus Heratius 
without his furname Pulvillus. If the names were entire and legible, we 
muſt believe that the hiftorian has either omitted or added ſomething. 
And ſuppoſing, that to this record were found both entire and legible, 
the names of ſome Conſuls; yet why is it ſo difficult to believe, that Po- 
ibius may have been deceived, EY thoſe names, by TY to 
15 2 whom 
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whom he applied himſelf, for aſſiſtance in his attempt to explain a record 


in old Latin? For it is not to be ſuppoſed t that he, a ſtranger, would un- 
dertake without aſſiſtance to tranſlate a piece fo difficult to be tranſlated, 
even by the moſt ſkilful of the natives. He may have e us a falſe ac- 

count of the date of this treaty without being guilty of forge 


Ap why may we not ſuppoſe, that time had effaced — parts of the 


Conſuls names, and that the defects were 3 by conjecture ? ? The 
Roman vanity might have a ſhare too in the con 1t might prompt 


che aſſiſtants of our hiſtorian to fill up * the De mne in ſuch a manner as to 


form an evidence, that the Roman ſtate was conſiderable enough, in the 


firſt year of the Republic, to have a treaty. with the Carthaginians. 


Bur perhaps there is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether any date, or Con- 
fuls names were really found at the beginning or end of this old record. 
For it is remarkable, that Polybius, who gives us, at large, two ſubſe- 


2 ent treaties engraven, like the firſt, on braſs, and kept with it under 


cuſtody of the Ædiles, neither mentions the names of the Conſuls under 
whoſe adminiſtration they were made, nor aſſigns any certain date to either 
of them. Of the farmer of the two he ſays only, that it was made after the 


Irſt; and of the latter he ſays only, that it was made about the time 


of Pyrrhus's coming into Italy: and for bis it does not appear, that he had 
any voucher, but the matter of the treaty itſelf, where Pyrrbus is men- 


tioned. If de had found dates and Conſuls names to theſe brazen records, 


it is wonderful that fo exact an hiſtorian ſhould omit them; and eſpecially 
when he is employing theſe records as evidence againſt Philinus's ac- 


counts, and the evidence has no real weight for want of thoſe dates. 
then there is ſo much reaſon to believe that the records of the two 


later treaties wanted dates, we may well ſuſpect that the oldeſt had the like 


Diſfert. pz. 


IT» 


EL 65.20, 


ft & bo a ; piracy, 


Is e and A. XY date given to it was by mere ener 


1. M. DE B. 8 od) difoovery, . in this important piece of antiquity, 
That ſo early as the firſt year of the Republic, the Romans practiſed 

0 navigation and piracy; of which things (he adds) there is little ſaid in 
their hiſtory, which repreſents their marine, till the firſt Punic war, as 


conſiſting only of ſome merchant ſhips, and as not brought to any * 


fection but on account of that war, ar Polybius him/off remarks.” 
I uus here confeſs, that I cannot diſcern, in the treaty, one word im- 


I portings that the Romans: at the time of its being concluded, maden 


= Suppoſe. the treaty in in queſtion to have; been ly effaced,, and that chere remain- 
been made ſo late as 304, the firſt year after ed of them, (fup ppoſing the cognomens to 
the Decemvirate, when Lucius Yalerius Po- have been originally inſerted) only Lucius 
titus and Marcus Horatius Barbatus were Liu, —tus, Marcus Horatius, | Who wilt 
Conſuls. The matter of the treaty will, in not ſee, that the Roman. vanity of thoſe, 
this caſe, ſuit better with the times, accord: whom Polybizs employed for his n 
ing to the accounts of them by Li might tempt them to ſupply the chaſms with 
Diomfius, (For Ardea was then in haue Jun Bru—? ButT am. inclined to think 
with Rome, and Antium was a Romas colony.) that the piece in 1 was oE n luer 
n Sunn. date dan ade Year t. oh 


of the firſt zoo Years of Roux. 


piracy, or had any ſhips of war. Perhaps M. de B. collects this pi- 
racy from Polybius's comment on the treaty, who ſays, That the Cartha- 


* ginians would not ſuffer the Romans to ſail to the ſouth of the Fair Pro- 


«© montory with long ſhips, paupats veves;,” which are commonly under- 
ſtood. to be ſhips of war. But his comment here does not well accord 
with what he himſelf aſſerts, when he writes of the firſ# Punic war: For he 
there tells us, That the Romans, to that time, had never thought of the 
« ſea———and were ſo far from having decked ſhips, that they had not fo 
„ much as one long ſip, or even a Lembus. In this particular the hiſto- 
rian is undoubtedly miſtaken ; and I mention it, not only to ſhew its repug- 


L. 1. c. 20 


nance to his comment on the treaty in queſtion, but to ſhew likewiſe that 


Palybius is not always to be followed with a blind deference; and that we 
ought, in reading him, to obſerve the rule which he recommends to thoſe 


who read the hi 


orian Fabius, not to regard ſo much the great name 
of the perſon who writes, as the matter he delivers,” 


whether this be probable, have the appearance of truth, and be con- 


and to conſider 


ſiſtent with what is unqueſtionably true *. 


Bur farther, this treaty, according to M. de B., informs us, 


a Polybius (L. 3. c. 26.) quarrels with 
Philinus, not for being ignorant of the three 
treaties before mentioned, as he ſuppoſes 
he was, but for aſſerting things contrary to 
the tenor of them. Now it does not appear, 
from any proof Polybius gives, either that 
Philinus was ignorant of "theſe treaties, or 
that he aſſerted any thing contrary to them. 
Philinus affirmed (in ſpeaking of the grounds 
of the firſt Punic war) that in ſome trea 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, it 
had been covenanted, that the former ſhould 
not invade any 

any part of Italy. But this aſſertion does 
not contradict what is contained in the other 


treaties. To ſhew a contradiction Polybius 


ſhould have given us the dates of all the three 
treaties he has mentioned, and likewiſe the 
date, which Ph:linus afligned to the treaty 
mentioned by him; and this Palyb:us has 
not done. he treaty, to which Philinus re- 
fer'd, might have been made after the time 
of Pyrrhus's coming into [taly : And Phil:i- 
nut might know there was ſuch a treaty, 
though Polybius could find no record of it: 

8. is the ſecond bad reaſon he gives for 
denying the fact. What Philinus reported is 
ſo far from being manifeſtly falſe, that it is 
highly probable. For if the Romans before 
they had ſubdued all Latium, or had even 
alliances with all the Latine ſtates, thought 
it neceſſary to bind the Carthaginians. by 
treaty not to attempt conqueſts in any part 


art of Sicily, nor the latter 


of Latium, it was natural, that when they 


came to have the ſame ſort of intereſt in 


protecting all Italy from the C mary. ereon 


which they had before in proteQting Latium 
only, they ſhould exclude the Carthaginians 


from every part of Italy; and doubtleſs in 


that caſe the Carthaginians would exclude 
the Romans for the like reaſons, from every 
part of Sicily. | 

LV. B. In p. 18. of this ſecond Volume of 
this. Hiſtory, where the queſtion #hether 
the firft war, undertaken by the Romans againſt 
the Carthaginians was juſtifiable, is diſcuſſed, 
the reaſoning is partly founded on the ſuppo- 
fition, that To report of Polybius is true; and 
that no treaty had been concluded between 
the two ſtates, whereby the Romans were bar- 
red from meddling in the affairs of Sicily. 

It is ſometimes urged againſt the autho- 
rity of Livy and Dionyſius, with regard to 
certain important facts related by them, that 
Polybius is ſilent concerning thoſe facts, tho? 
he wrote of the ſame times and on the ſame 


ſubje& which they treat. But I ſhall here 


obſerve once for all, That this his filence 
will never alone be a ſufficient reaſon for re- 


jecting the accounts of the other hiſtorians. 


For Polybius, though he ſpeaks three times 
of the taking of * by the Gault, does 
not once mention their burning it; and yet 
this is an im 


4 


a, 


t fat, of which I believe 
nobody queſtions the trum. | 
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III. Trar ſo early as the firſt year of the Republic, + The Romans were 
<<. maſters of all the ſea-coaſt as far as to Tarracina, and even of the cities of 
<« Antium and Ardea; a point wherein it manifeſtly ſtands in oppoſition to 
« Livy*and Dionyfius . For theſe authors tell us, that Antium was the 
4 capital of the Volſci, and that the Romans did not take it till 40 years 
<« after, in the confulſhip of T. Quinctius and Q: Servilius. The city of Ar- 
« dea 5, according to the fame hiſtorians, was beſieged by Tarquin the 
Proud at the time when the Roman people ſhook off the yoke of his do- 


< mination. The Ardeates, after that, having the ſame intereſts with the 
"<< Romans, made a fifteen years truce with them. After which time Ardea 


continued in alliance with Rome to the year 310, when, on account of 


<<. ſome particular diſcontents, they confederated with the Volſci; but in 
the following year the old alliance was renewed. | | 


* 


This city therefore (adds M. de B.) was, according to thoſe hiſ- 


“ torians, independent, and only in alliance with the Romans; whereas the 


<« treaty, given at large by Polybius, imports, that this city, and likewiſe 
« Antium, Laurentum, Circeii, Tarracina were SUBJECT to them; and ex- 
„% preſly diſtinguiſhed theſe cities from the cities IW ALLIANCE with Rome. 
„Hence it appears that the two hiſtorians give us a falſe notion of the 
* Roman ſtate in the beginning of the republic; for they repreſent its do- 
« mination as extending little further than the proper territory of Rome; 


<< whereas by this treaty we ſee, that it extended over ſeveral cities, and 


„ over all the ſea-coaſt as far as Tarracina.” 


| Wuznzves THis treaty was made (ſuppoſing it genuine) it is evident, 


that the main purpoſe of the Romans in it, was to exclude the Carthaginians 


from all Latium, not only thoſe parts of it that were ſubject to the Romans, 


or in alliance with them, but thoſe likewiſe with which they had neither of 


thoſe connexions. And it is not, I think, clear from the words of the 


_ treaty, that all the towns therein mentioned were in abſolute ſubjection to the 


Romans. It ſpeaks to this effect, * Let the Carthaginians do no hurt to the 
« Ardeates, Antiates, Laurentini, Circeiienſes, Tarracinenſes, or any other 
“ of the Latines, if they be UTyucoi, nay if any of them be not UTy«90t, 
<< let not the Cartbaginians meddle with their towns, If they take any 


<< town of the Latines {whether they be vry#00} or not d νπνẽu ] let them 
< reſtore it unhurt to the Romans.” Here is no diftmEtion made of 
' towns /ubjet? and towns in alliance, but of the Latines who were ury«0o}, 
and the Latines who were not vryx0oi, What the force of the word uTy- 


\ 007 is, does not fully appear; whether it mean ſubject in the ſtrict ſenſe, 


or only dependent allies. I ſay dependent allies; for theſe towns might be 


in alliance with the Romans and yet not independent on them; ſuch being the 


„ KAPXHAONIOI AE MH AAIKEITN- TEX MH QEIN TIHKOOT, TON no- 
EAN. AHMON. APAEATQN, ANTIATQN, AEQN- AITEXETNEAN.. AN AE. AABQEL,. 


-SAYPENTINQN,  KIPKAIATQNN, TAPPA- PQMAIOIE ATOAIAOTNEAN - AKEPAION. 
KHNTTN, MH AAA .MHAENA, AA- Peolyb, Lib. 3. c. 22. | | 


* * ( 
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Caſe 
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caſe of almoſt all the ſtates of Ita at the commencement of the firſt Pu- 
nic war. And what the true import was of the old obſolete Latin word, 
which Polybius has rendered uny#oo/, who can tell? One would ſuſpect 
that neither Polyb:iys nor his aſſiſtants did very well underſtand the piece they 
undertook to explain. For it is a very ſtrange covenant, That in caſe the 
Carthaginians ſeized any town of the Latmes, not ſubject to the Romans, 
they ſhould raſtore it to the Romans. . ; . 

Further; If this Brazen Monument had, for its date, the names of 
Brutus and Horatius (Conſuls in the firſt year of the Republic) and if 
the words of the treaty import, that the Ardeates were SUBJECT to Rome, 
and diſtinguiſh them from ALLIEs, it is contradicted by an Original Authen- 
tic Record, which Livy mentions of a Treaty of Alliance and Friendſhip, 
made with the Ardeates in the Conſulſhips of L. Sempronius Atratinus, and 
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; Lib. 4+ Cc. 7. 


L. Papirius Mugilanus (year of Rome 309 or 311:) which treaty was a 


Renewal of an Alliance that had long ſubſiſted between the two States *. 
Again; it is hardly to be imagined that the Romans had ſubdued the 
maritime towns of old Latium, as far as to Tarracina, in the remoteſt 
extremity of it, without having reduced the intermediate inland towns, 
and in ſhort, the whole or almoſt the whole country: Yet this ſubjection 
of the Latine Nation to Rome in the firſt year of the Republic, is incom- 
patible with an Original Brazen Monument exiſting in Livy's time, and 
recording the Treaty of Alliance made with the Latines in the ſecond Con- 

ſulſhip of Caſſius, (year of R. 260 or 261.) | | 
And, as to Antium, the Capital of the Volſci, though Livy reports, 
that it was taken (in 284) forty years after the commencement of the 
Republic, yet, by the ſequel * of his ſtory, it would ſeem, that the An- 
Fe | 1 | '-  trates 


The Ardeates, on occaſion of a diſpute 
between them and their neighbours the Ari- 
cini, about a tract of land, were infulted by 
a decree of the Roman people, to whom 
the cauſe had been refered; who, inſtead of 
adjudging the land to either of the claim- 
ants, took it to themſelves. Hereupon the 


Ardeates broke alliance with the Romans, 
and ſoon after, by Ambaſſadors, complained 


at Rome of the injury which had been done 
them; but complained in ſuch terms, as 
ſhewed, they were willing to renew alli- 
ance and friendſhip with the Roman ſtate, 
provided reſtitution were .made of the land 
in queſtion. The Senate gave them a ſoft 


anſwer; and the next year the alliance was 
e record of which 


renewed by treaty ; 
treaty Licinius Macer had read. T. Quinc- 
tius Barbatus interrex conſules creat, L. Pa- 
pirium Mugilanum, L. Sempronium Atra- 
tinum. His confulibus cum Ardeatibus fœ- 
dus renovatum eſt, * Monumenti eft, Con- 


| ſules eos illo anno fuiſſe qui neque in Auna- 


EE: 


few of the Roman Citizens to 


libus Priſcis,, neque in Libris Magi/tratuum 
ai Credo, quod Tribun! Militum 
initio anni fuerent, eo perinde ac fi totum 
annum in imperio fuerunt, ſuffectis his Con- 
ſulibus, termiſſa nomina Conſulum ho- 
rum. Licinius Macer autor eſt, et in Fo- 
DERE ARD RATINO et in Linteis Libris ad 
Monetæ inventa. 5x 


L. 2. c. 33. 


L. 2. e. 65. 


d The Latine Hiſtorian relates, that when 


after the taking of Antium in 285. by 7. 
Quinctius, the Senate had de to place 
a Colony there, the perſons appointed to 
ſettle the Colony could a with but 
go thither, fo 

that they were forced to admit of Yol/ci to 
compleat the neceſſary number; and he fur- 
ther tells us, that a multitude of the old 
inhabitants returning ſoon after to the Ci- 
ty, theſe alienated the minds of the Colony 
from the Romans, and its fidelity could no 
longer be depended upon. Livy ſeems not 
to have known the exact time, when the 
Antiatas ſhook. off all dependance nao hs 
N e- 
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tiates were not really ſubdued, not reduced to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection 
till the year 415, when the Latines alſo, or at leaſt the much greater 
part of them, were brought into the like ſubjection. And even then 
Antium was made a Roman Colony into which the Natives were admitted. 
Ir would ſeem therefore, that the treaty, given by Polybius, as made 
with Carthage in 244, was not made till after the year 415, the matter 
of it perfectly agreeing with the ſtate of things after this year, and not 
before it. e 
. Livy ſpeaks of a treaty of alliance and friendſhip with the Carthoginians 
in the Conſulſhip of Valerius Corvus, and Popilius Læanas, year of Rome 
(according to the Faſt. Chap.) 405; and his words ſeem to import that this 
was the firſt treaty concluded between the two Republics. Cum Cartha- 
ginienſibus Legatis Rome foedus ilium, quum amicitiam ac ſocietatem 
petentes veniſſent. Liv. L. Fa c. 27. He ſpeaks of no other till he comes 
to the year 447, when he ſays a Third Treaty was made with Carthage; 
Cum Carthaginienſibus eodem anno fœdus Tertio renovatum. L. 9. c. 43. 
So that it would ſeem from hence, and from the matter of that treaty, 
which Polybius calls the ſirſt, that it was really the ſecond, and made be- 
tween the years 405 and 447, and after the reduction of Latium in 415. 
According to the Epitome of Livy, the treaty concluded in the time of 
Pyrrhus, which is Polybius's third treaty, was the fourth treaty made 


with the Cartbaginians. Iterum adverſus Pyrrhum dubio eventu pugna- 


tum eſt. Cum Carthaginienſibus quarto fœdus renovatum eſt. 
GRANTING then, that, by the words of this old brazen record, the towns, 
there mentioned, were abſolutely sußg jc to the Romans; what is the con- 
cluſion we ſhould naturally draw from it? Not that Livy and Dionyſius have 
given us a falſe account of the Roman ſtate in the firſt year of the Repub- 
lic, but that the pizce in queſtion was not genuine, or that the names of 
Brutus and Horatius were not annexed to it. For, _ — ö 
What could tempt Lim, a Roman, or Dionyſius, an extravagant flat- 
terer of the Romans, wilfully to, diſguiſe: the extent of the Roman domina- 
tion at the commencement of the Republic? I fay wzlfully to diſguiſe : For 
is it poſſible to believe that either the Romans or the-Latines were ignorant 
of the time when the latter became Subjects of the former? And M. de B. 
Republic; but he repreſents them in the ed to enrol themſelves in the Colony; but 
year 345 at the Head of a Confederacy they are forbid the ſea, and deprived of 
againſt Rome. In 377, he makes them their Long Ships, ſome of which the Romans 


* 


ſurrender their town and territory to the 
Romans. Nevertheleſs, in 407, we find them 


acting as an Independent people; they had 
rebuilt 


Satricum, and ſent a Colony thither : 


And they by 38 ſolicit the Latines to 


take arms againſt the Romans. And in 413 the 
Antiates make incurſions on the lands of 


Oftia, Ardea and Solonium; and the Romans 


51 7 N = tha _—_ Os. 
ut in 415 they are totally. ſubdued, to- 
cher with 


cr 


— 


er the Latines, and a new Colony 
15 ſent to Autium. The Arntiatet are allo) 


burn, carrying the Beaks of them to Rome, 
where the Suggeffum or Pulpit, in the Fo- 
rum, being adorned” with them, acquires- 
thence the name of Roftra. With the reſt of 
the ſhips, the Romans augment their own- 
"" Suppoling the Ei tranty with rden * 

Suppoſin arthage to 
have 3 er et the third = the 
time of Pyrrhus, there will have been, accord- 
ing to Polybius, 231 years between the fr ft 
and the third. 12 ax 2c RdrO 
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ſeems not to have duly reflected, when he ſays“, © It is ſufficiently ap- 
c parent that Livy and Dionyſus knew nothing of the treaty mentioned 
<« by Polybius. They could not but meet with this piece in Pohbius's 
work, which they appear to be very well acquainted with, and of which 
Livy makes great uſe in compiling his own. And is it not evident there- 
fore, from their ſhewing no regard to what Polybius ſays of his old brazen 
monument, either that they looked upon. it as not authentic, or knew 
that he had been deceived concerning the date of it? It is remark- 
able, that Livy, who informs us, that ſome authors differing from the reſt, 
make Horatius the immediate ſucceſſor of Brutus, has not thought it worth 
while to obſerve, that Polybius makes them collegues in the conſulſhip. 
Add to this the great improbability, that, during the unſettled and pre- 
carious ſtate of things at Rome, in the firſt year after the expulſion of Tar- 
quin, the Carthaginians ſhould enter into any treaty with the Romans; and 


L. 2. e. 8. 


the yet greater improbability, that they ſhould conclude a treaty with them 


in terms, which ſuppoſe them in a ſettled ſtate, and in a condition to main- 
tain the ſtipulations therein expreſſed. | 


Perhaps we ſhould have found the matter cleared up, and Polybius's miſ- 


take animadverted upon by Livy or Dionyſius, if thoſe parts of their hiſtories, 
which treated of the firſt war with the Cartbaginians, had been preſerved. 

I $HALL cloſe theſe Obſervations with the words of M. de Pouilly, in the 
beginning of his Nouveaux Eſſais de Critique ſur la fidelits de P Hiſtoire. 

<« It very ſeldom happens that we avoid one faulty extreme without 
cc running into another, its contrary: This maxim, true in morality, is 
<« true in criticiſm. Are men afraid of giving credit to fables? They 
c“ ſometimes refuſe it to the moſt certain facts; they look upon Hiſtory 
cc as a compound of Truths and Fictions, ſo intimately united, that it is 
c impoſſible to ſeparate them.—Had the Hiſtorian no part in the tranſ- 
<« actions he relates? They ſuſpect him of being ill informed. Had he a 
< part in thoſe tranſactions? They accuſe him of prejudice and pre- 
<«< poſſeſſion.— On the other hand there are thoſe, who, fearing leſt they 


« ſhould happen to reject true Hiſtory, give credit to all the Fables 


« which have borrowed its Name. 


Let us avoid theſe oppoſite ex- 


te travagances : Let us confeſs, that, in Hiſtory, falſboed is mingled with 


truth; but that there are marks by which they may be diſtinguiſhed. 


e Love of the Marvelloys, Intereſt, Vanity, Spirit of Party, are ſo many | 


*« fountains ever open, from whence fiction ſpreads itſelf in ample waves 
<« over the Annals of all nations.—When we are reduced to ſeek the truth 
« of a fact in hiſtorians biaſſed by paſſions, if they are of different parties 
“ and intereſts, let us bring their narrations together; and from this 


« collation, we ſhall ſtrike out the truth, if I may ſo ſpeak; in ſpite. of 


e them: I ſay farther, that thoſe who are of one and the ſame party, 
« will commonly deſerve ſome credit in facts of ſuch public notoriety, 
« that they durſt not diſguiſe them; or in which they were too little in- 
cc tereſted to have ſufficient temptation to undertake it.” 5 | 


„ 


2 paroit meme afſiz, qu'ils wen ont tu arvoit eu connoiſſance ds cette Mech, &e.- Sil 


nulle connoiſſance, Diſſert. p. 34. Si Tite Live avoit conſults ce monument, &C. p. 39. 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


From the Beginning of the FIRST Punic War 
in the Year of Rome 489, to the End of the 


1 


La 


INTRODUCTION. 


VN the cloſe of | the preceding volume of this Hiſtory, we left the 
| Romans complete. conquerors and quiet poſſeſſors of all ancient Italy, 


A. that is, of all the country between the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean from the remoteſt border of Hetruria to the Tonian fa. The far 
greater part of this Dominion, though their ſtate [by the uſual reckon- 
ings] was now 488 years old, had: been of late acquiſition: For what- 
ever advantage they might have over their neighbours, in the admirable 
eonſtruction of their * gion, the diſcipline of war, or any other reſpects, 
they could make but little progreſs in conqueſt, | during the ſpace of 
above four centuries from the building of their city. Rome, while under 
the government of Kings, was in the weakneſs of infancy; and if, with 
Florus, we conſider her as advanced to ſprightly youth, (the ſecond. ſtage 
of life,) when ſhe became a Republic, yet her natural ſtrength was im- 
paired, and her growth long checked, by the diſeaſe of civil diſcord, a 
miſchief wholly proceeding from the want of that eſſential of a free ſtate, 
a juſt equality among its members. : 5 
- . By the revolution which . expelled Targuin the Proud, the Commons 
of Rome were delivered from a Tyrant, but not from Tyranny. . A ſhort 
ſuſpenſion there was indeed of the weight of oppreſſion: This was owing 
 ® Proetius thinks that the form of the rantum humano confilio, ſed etiam divinitatis 
Te Sion was not the product of meer human izffinctz, legiones a Romanis arbitror conflitu= | 
reaſon; but that the Romans were led te it at. De re milit, I. 2. c. 2h © © © 
by. a kind of inftint from Heaven: Nen r 5 Fo 
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to the honeſt zeal of that excellent Patriot, Valerius Poplicola, and to the 
temporiſing lenity and moderation of the Senate, while their fears of Tar- 

uin s return were alive and ſtrong. In ſo perilous a ſeaſon the indulgent 
Fadbers had the goodneſs to decree, That the poorer ſort, by only educating 
their children, paid ſufficient tribute to the State, and ought not to be loaded 
with any other tax. But it was not long before the Plebeians felt them- 


ſelves in the chains of ſervitude; Livy makes the death of Targuin, 


which happened in the fourteenth year after his baniſhment, to be the 
preciſe period when they began to be oppreſſed by the Nobles. The 


Commons then became ſenſible, that, by dethroning their King, they 


had only caſt off the. domination of one Tyrant to become ſlaves to 


many, an Aſſembly of Tyrants, whoſe yoke was no leſs heavy and in- 


ſupportable. The Valerian law, to permit appeals from the ſentence 
of the Magiſtrates to the People aſſembled, was not ſufficient to protect the 
Plebeians from injuſtice and cruelty. They found it neceſſary to pro- 
vide themſelves living Protectors againſt the Tyranny of the Great, 
and therefore extorted from the Senate a conſent to the eſtabliſhment 
of the Tribunitian Power. Another ' rampart againſt the -overflowings 
of ambition they raiſed to themſelves by inſtituting the Comitia- Tributa, 
and by the practice of bringing into judgment, before thoſe aſſemblies, 


the moſt exalted of the Nobles, upon accuſations of treaſon againſt the 


People. By the publication of the laws of the Twelve Tables ſome check 
was given to the abuſe of that prerogative, which the Patricians tena- 
ciouſly kept, of being the ſole judges in civil cauſes; and we find, that 


on ſeveral other occaſions, the Commons, urged by oppreſſion to fury, 


exerted their natural ſtrength in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to proclaim . 
them the ſovereign maſters in Rome. But thoſe acts of power were only 

tranſient flaſhes, the lightnings of a civil tempeſt: and, notwithſtand- 
ing all the advances hitherto made towards liberty and equality, the Pa- 


tricians were the permanent, eſtabliſhed Lords of the Commonwealth: 
all the great Offices, Civil, Military, and Sacerdotal, were confined to 


their body; the public treaſure at their diſpoſal: They heaped. up 
riches to themſelves; and, while the People, through extreme indi- 

gence, fell under a neceſſity of contracting hi to the Patrician uſurers, 

the laws gave the creditors power to be cruel to their inſolvent debtors : 
And the conſequence of all this was, that multitudes of the Plebeians, 
laviſhly dep t by reaſon of their poverty, durſt not. concur with the 
more free, in uſing even the undiſputed rights of the commons. Hence 
the few inſtances of Plebeians choſen to the Ailitary Tribuneſbip, even after 


Chap, Fir Punic War. | 3 


The commonwealth of Rome was never truly a free ſtate, till after Y- of R- 
the publication of the Licinian Laws, thoſe laws which, in their conſequences, * 
made Merit alone the ordinary ſcale whereby to aſcend«to the higheſt of- 
fices, and which by admitting the Plebeians to a reaſonable ſhare of what 
was purchaſed with their blood, delivered them from that ſervile ſubjec- 
tion to the wealthy nobles in which their indigence had ſo long detained 
them. - 
From this period, the Roman people, when they made laws, or elected 
Magiſtrates FM the execution of them, were, generally ſpeaking, free 
from all undue influence; not overawed, as before, by the rich and the 
great, nor conſtrained by any force, but that of reaſon and natural ju- 
ſtice, in the moſt abſolute ſubjection to which is the moſt perfect free- 
dom. No citizen, who had ſhewed ſuperior talents and virtue, ſtood ex- 
cluded, on account of the low degree of his birth, from the dignities of 
the ſtate : The emulation among the individuals was to ſurpaſs each other 
in deſerving honours. EY | 15 
Indeed the haughty Patricians, as, when vanquiſhed by the Plebeians, 
they had given ground with an angry reluctance, and retired fighting, 
ſo they afterwards, from time to time, ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to 
renew the war, in order to regain their unrighteous ſovereignty : but 
their efforts were faint and ineffectual; and at length acquieſcing in 
what they could not undo, there enſued domeſtic peace and union, and 
an eſtabliſhed liberty.  _ | Sg, 
Union at home gave new ſtrength to the ſtate; and liberty ſeems to 
have inſpired the people with a more elevated courage, a more unwea- 
ried fortitude, than they had hitherto ſhewn, in their wars abroad. By 
a ſeries of victories, they, in the ſpace of about 70 years (reckoning from 
the battle againſt the Latines in 413) enlarged their narrow dominion, of 
a few leagues about the city, to the utmoſt extent of Italy. And, though . 
| deſtitute of naval ſtrength and naval ſkill, their next enterprize, as we 
hall preſently find, will be againſt a rival republic, beyond the conti- 
nent; a republic that with greater riches, and more ample territories 
than theirs, had poſſeſſion the abſolute dominion of the ſea: The 
boldneſs of the undertaking, and the amazing conſtancy with which they 
- ſupported it, in. ſpite of the moſt terrible adverſities, are not to be pa- 
ralleled in the hiſtory of any other nation: But the Roman legions were; 
at this time, legions of free citizens, whoſe predominant paſſion was 
glory, and who placed the higheſt glory in facing every danger, and: fur- 
mounting every difficulty, to preſerve their Liberty, and extend their 


Empire. : 
1 CH AP. . 
The occafion and commencement of the firſt Punic or Carthaginian war. 


HE prophetic * exclamation of King Pyrrbus, as he ſailed from » see vel. 
NR Sicily, is now going to be accompliſhed, and that iſland to be 8 1 
the theatre of a bloody war between Rome and Carthage. The. ** 
IE Ng {7 88 B 2. n 78s Vio 
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Epirot, when he beheld theſe powerful and ambitious Republics mak- 
ing ſwift advances in conqueſt, and by every ſtep approaching nearer 
to each other, could have no difficulty to foreſee that they would ſoon. 
become enemies; and, as he might with reaſon believe that the Romans 
would finiſh the reduction of Irah, before the Carthaginians could total- 
ly ſubdue Sicihy, the conjecture was natural, that this country would 
be the ſeat of the war between them. He himſelf had gone thither, on 
the invitation of the people of Syracuſe, to guard them againſt the Car- 
thaginian encroachments ; and he was, doubtleſs, perſuaded, that, in a 
ſhort time, they would find themſelves under a neceſſity of ſuing to 
the Romans for the like ſuccour, The occaſion however of the firſt rupture, 
between Rome and Carthage, was not any diſtreſs of the Syracuftans ; it 
was an event ſingular and unexpected; and as it has left ground for a 
- diſpute, whether the Firſt Punic or. Carthaginian War was juſtly under- 
taken by the Romans, it may be proper, "4 or the reader's ſatisfaction, - to 
ſtate the caſe as fully as poſſible; and, in order thereto, we mult recall 
ſame paſſages of the former * part of this Hiſtory. 
A conſiderable body of ſoldiers, Campamians by birth, and called Ali 


mertines, had been mercenaries to Agatbocles King of Syracuſe; upon 
whoſe death, finding themſelves no longer welcome there, they marched 


away with all their effects to Meſſina. Admitted here, and kindly enter- 
tained as friends, they treacherouſly maſſacred one part of the citizens, 
expelled the reſt, and ſeized, for their own uſe, upon the lands, houſes, 
and even wives of thoſe. unfortunate men. 

Some time after this, when Pyrrbus was juſt landed in Tah, the 

inhabitants of Rhegium, that their city might neither fall into the hands 
of the Epirot, nor become a prey to the Carthaginians, who were maſters 
of the ſea, and whoſe fleets appeared frequently off the coaſt, requeſted 
of the Roman Senate, to furniſh them with a garriſon. A Legion of 
4000 Romans, . raiſed in Campania, was, under the command of Decius Ju- 
bellius, appointed to that ſervice. At firſt, they demeaned themſelves 
ſuitably to the intention of thoſe who employed them: but, at length _ 
tempted by the wealth of the place, e by the example of the 
Mamertines, and ſtrengthened by their aid, they acted the ſame rfidious 
and cruel part towards the e, which the other had towards 
the people at Meſina. 
As theſe cities are parted only by that narrow ſea (now called the Faro) 
which ſeparates Lay from Sicily, it was eaſy for the two bands of robbers 
mutually to aſſiſt each other in the defence of their uſurpations; for which 
purpoſe they entered into a ſtrict confederacy, 

The Romans, though they found their honour greatly ſtained by the 
outrageous wickedneſs of the garriſon, with which they. had furniſhed 
their good allies, were then too much engaged i in affairs more urgent, to 
take immediate revenge on the offenders: Nor in truth did they turn 
their thoughts that way till four years after Pyrrbus had left Italy, and 
the old enemies of Rome were all ſubdued, Then they marched an 

army to N and beſieged it; in which enterprize 955 of 0 
. cuſe 


Chap. I. Firſt Punic Var. 


cuſe lent his aid. The traitors, hopeleſs of pardon, defended themſelves 
with an obſtinate reſolution, yet the town was at length carried by aſ- 
ſault: All thoſe who eſcaped the ſword of the aſſailants, being led in 
chains to Rome, were, by a decree of the ſenate, firſt beaten with rods, 
and then beheaded : And the Rhegians were reſtored to their former li- 
berty and eſtates. N 

About ſix years after this execution of juſtice, the fame of which 
had ſounded honourably through all quarters of 7taly, came meſſengers 
to Rome from the Mamertines in Sicily, imploring help againſt the 
Syrecufians, under whole power they were ready to fall, and who they 


feared, would inflict on them the like puniſhment for the like crimes : A 


moſt impudent requeſt from the thieves of Meſſina, to aſk protection 
of the very judges who had condemned to death their fellow-thieves 
of Rhegium! Nevertheleſs, from a view of their preſent ſituation, we 
ſhall perhaps be induced to conclude, that the Mamertines took this ſtep 


| In: conſequence of ſober reflection, and were not without a reaſonable 


hope of aſſiſtance from Rome. | 

Theſe uſurpers of Maſſina, ſo long as they could get ſuccours from 
their friends at Rhegium, had not only lived fearleſs of any danger, but 
had often been aggreſſors on their neighbours the Carthaginians and Sy- 
racufians, putting many towns and villages under contribution. The 
poſture of their affairs received a mighty change by the deſtruction of 
their Italian allies: Of whoſe wonted aid being deprived, they were 
overthrown in battle by the Syracu/fians under the conduct of Hier, 
Prætor of that ſtate, and: their army almoſt: totally cut off. Humbled 


— 
oy 
- 


* Hero, on his return to Syracu/e, was account of the great gentleneſs and huma- 
elected King. He was the ſon of Hiero- nity with which he proceeded on his firſt 


cles, and by him deſcended from Gelo, who 
had formerly reigned in Syracu/e ; but his 


mother was a ſlave. He diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf early from thoſe of his own years by 
his expertneſs in military exerciſes, and his 
courage in battle. He gained the eſteem 
of Pyrrbus, and was honoured with ſeveral 
rewards from his hand. Extremely hand- 
ſome, of great bodily ſtrength, ſmooth 
and engaging in his addreſs,” equitable in 
buſineſs, and gentle in command, he ſeem'd 
to want nothing kingly but a kingdom. 
Pulchritudo ei corporis infignis, vires quo- 
que in homine admirabiles fuere; in allo- 
quio blandus, in negotio juſtus, in imperio 
moderatus ; prorſus ut nihil ei regium de- 
eſſe, præter regnum videretur. Tuſtin, B. 
23. chap. 4. N | 
_ He was choſen Prætor by the ſoldiers 
on occaſion of a quarrel between them and 
the citizens: Nevertheleſs, the latter, on 


acceſſion to power, confirmed him in that 
office. He aſpired however to ſomething 
yet higher, as was eaſily diſcerned by the 


 quick-ſighted from the very beginning of 


his adminiſtration. For Hiere knowin 
that the citizens, whenever the troops wi 
their leaders went into the field, were apt 
to fall into factions and ſeditions, and that 


Leptines, a man in high repute for his pro- ' 


bity, had the greateſt ſway with the 

ple, - he made - alliance with Mas.” by 
taking his daughter to wife, propoſing 
by this means to ſecure to' himſelf the 
fidelity of the Syracufans at home, durin 

his expeditions with the army abroad. 
As to the foldiery, the veteran merce- 
naries having loſt their diſcipline, and 
being on all occaſions prompt to mutiny, 
and to raiſe new commotions, he took 
the following method to get rid of them. 
Under colour of a deſign to extirpate che 
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and reduced by ſo terrible a blow, they thought themſelves no longer in 
a condition to defend Maſſina, and, being divided in opinion about what 
meaſures to take, one party had recourie to the Carthaginians, made a 
league with them, and put the citadel into their hands; the other ſent am- 
baſſadors, with an offer of the city, to the Romans, whoſe protection they 
implored, and with whom they pleaded the relation between them, as 
men of the ſame country and original. | | 


The Romans, having ſo ſeverely puniſhed the treachery and cru- 
elty of their own citizens, were very ſenſible how much their honour 


might ſuffer, ſhould they 


protect villains notoriouſly guilty of the ſame 


crimes : And, when, on the other hand, they conſidered that the © Cartba- 


ginians had not only ſubdued a very long and rich tract of country in Afri- 


\ 


uſurpers of Maſina, he marched his forces 
that way, and, when he.came up with the 
enemy, ſo ordered his battle, as to keep 
the Syracufians both horſe and foot from 
engaging, while he expoſed the mercena- 
ries to the entire ſhock of the Mamertines. 
The mercenaries. were all cut off; and 
while the enemy were buſied in the ſlaugh- 
ter, he withdrew his own people in ſafety 
to Syracuſe. After his having formed an 
army, to his own. mind, he marched once 
more againſt the Mamertines, and gave 
- them that total overthrow which is men- 
tioned in the text. e 
' Mr. Rollin, who is a Divine, cannot a 
ve this method which Hiero took to rid 
imſelf of the Ari mercenaries, though 
be grants, that he had no other way to ſe- 
cure himſelf from them. Chevalier Folard, 
who is a ſoldier, ſeems to. applaud Hiero 
for the action, and ſays, that it ought to 
have ſerved for a leſſon to the Roman Em- 
perors, how to guard themſelves againſt 
the Prætorian Cohorts, when they became 
Lcentious. | | 
© In the following account of the riſe and 


5 progreſs of the Cartbaginian power, great 


uſe is made of Mr. Rallin's collections in his 
Hiſt. Ancienne. | ? 
Tu CARTHAGINIANS were originally 
a colony from Tyre (in Phænicia, a country 
on the eaſt coaſt of the Mediterranean) the 
moſt renowned city in the world for com- 
merce, and which had long before ſent into 
Africa a colony, that built Crica. 
undation of Carthage is aſcribed to El/- 
Ja, a Hrian Princeſs, better known 
the name of Dido. Her great grandfather 


Iibobal King of Tyre, is thought to be the 


ſame with Erbbaat the father of Texebel, 


— 


have built Byr/a, 


The 


ca, 


wife of Ahab. Dido married her near rela- 
tion Acerbas (called otherwiſe Sicharbas 
and Sicheus) a man immenſely rich. Her 
brother Pygmalion, King of Tyre, put Acer- 
bas to death, that he might ſeize his great 
riches : but ſhe diſappointed the cruel ava- 
rice of the tyrant, by conveying them ſe- 
cretly out of his dominions. She put to 
ſea with a conſiderable number of friends 
and dependants, and, after ſtopping a while 
at Cyprus, ued her voyage, and at 
length landed on the African coaſt, between 
- Utica * 8 Here ſhe is _ to — 
bought natives a piece of groun 
as much as ſhe could e. with ou ox's 
hide (cut into thongs) and on this ſpot to 
by e the citadel, of 
Carthage. Many of the Africans in the 
neighbourhood, invited by the proſpe& of 
gain, repaired to theſe ſtrangers to traffick 
with them, and, in a ſhort time, took up 
their habitation among them; ſo that the 
whole had now ſe ng of the appearance 
of a petty State. | 5 
Dido, ſoon after, by encouragement not 
only from the people of LUtica (Who look'd 
upon the Yyrians as their countrymen) but 
from the Africans alſo, built a city adjoin-- 
ing to Byr/a, and called it Carthaza, a 
name that in the Pherxiczan tongue ſignifies 
New City. The Romans called it Carthago, 
the Greeks Carchedon. It was to pay an an- 
nual tribute to the Africans for the ground 


on which it ſtood. _ 

llt is impoſlible to fix the time of the foun- 
dation of Cartbage, chronologers both an- 
tient and modern, differing widely on the 
ſubject. Apprian and others place it before 
the fall of Troy 


. 


3 others many years later. 
Solinus 


Was founde 
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ca, and ſome part of Spain, but were maſters of Sardinia, and the adjacent 
iſles on the coaſt of Lab), and had even extended their dominion far in 


Solinus reckons 737 years from the firſt 
year of Carthage to its total deſtruction, 
which if placed in the 607th of Rome, Car- 
thage, according to him, was built before 
Rome 130 years. 99 5 
| ee to Sir Jſaac Newton, Carthage 

by Dido 883 years before the 
beginning of the Chriſtian Era. This Compu- 
tation will fall in with that of Solinus, as to 
the age of Carthage, but not as to the juniori- 
ty of Rome ; which Sir Jſaac ſuppoſes to be 
younger than her rival by 256 years.] 

The new City grew in a ſhort time into 
a flouriſhing condition; Iarbas, a neigh- 
bouring Prince, demanded Dido in marriage, 
threatning the Carthaginians with war in 
caſe of refuſal. Dido, to avoid this mar- 
riage, without drawing a calamity upon her 
people, put an end to her own life with a 

niard. She was afterwards worſhipped as 
a Goddeſs ſo long as Carthage ſubſiſted. 

THE FIRST WAR * waged by the Car- 
| thaginians in Africa ſeems to have been on 
account of the annual tribute they had bound 
themſelves to pay to the Africans for the 

und on which their city ſtood, In this war 
eir arms proſpered under the conduct of 
one Malcbus. ; 

But Mago who ſucceeded Malchus, is conſi- 
der'd, by Juſtin, as the firſt builder of the Car- 


| ey empire, becauſe it was he that in- 


uc'd an exact diſcipline among the troops. 
After his death his two ſons Haſarubal and 
Hamilcar had the command of the army. 
Theſe brothers left each three ſons, who 
ſhared among them the chief authority in 
Carthage. They made war inſt the 
Moers and Numidians with ſucceſs, and 
obliged the Africanus to relinquiſh all claim 
to the tribute ; which they had demanded 
{word in hand. 3 
[Six commanders out of one and the 
ſame family, and who governed all affairs 
both at home and abroad, ſeemed dange- 
rous to a free State. It was a jealouſy of 
the exorbitant power of this family of Ma- 
go, which induced the Carthaginians to 
elect an hundred judges out of the, Sena- 
tors, to whom the Generals were to give 
an account of their conduct after their re- 
turn from the war.] | 


Sicily, 


When the Carthaginians had made con- 
fiderable conqueſts in Africa, there aroſe a 
d war between them and the people of Cy- 


rene (a powerful city, ſtanding to the Eaft 


of the greater Syrtis) concerning the limits 
of their reſpective juriſdictions. After ma- 
ny bloody conflicts by land and ſea, it was 
agreed (as the ſtory is told) that two men 
ſhould ſet ont from each of the two cities. 
at the ſame inſtant, and that the place of 
their meeting ſhould be the boundary to the 


two States. The men from Carthage (who 


were brothers of the name of Philznus ) ei- 
ther made more expedition than thoſe from 
Cyrene, or, as Valerius Maximus relates, be- 
their courſe before the appointed time. 
e that as it will, the Cyrenians complained: 
of deceit, and refuſed to ſtand to the agree- 
ment, unleſs the two brothers (in proof of 
their innocence) would conſent to be buried 
alive in the place of meeting. The Philæni, 
as acquieſcing in the propoſal, were 
buried quick in that ſpot ; and the Cartha- 
gixians erected there two altars to their me- 
mory. The place from that time was called 
The Altars of the Philæni | Are Philenorum] 
and was ever after the eaſtern boundary of 
the Carthaginian Empire, which in time 
comprehended the whole extent of the 
2 coaſt of Africa, from thoſe Altars 
to the Pillars of Hercules. 


Hiſtory does not inform us at what times 


the Carthaginians firſt carried their arms 
into SICILY, SARDINIA, Or SPAIN. 
SeAain had ſufficient allurements to draw 


the Carthaginians thither. It abounded with 


mines of gold and filver, enchanting baits 
to their avarice, and it was peopled by a 
martial race of men, who (if once reduced 


to be ſubjects of Carthage) would furniſh 
her with brave troops for the conqueſt of 
other nations, and her, in part, from 


the neceſlity of employing foreign merce- 
naries in her wars. For the genius of the 
Carthaginians being more turned to com- 
merce than war, they had conſtantly re- 
courſe (at leaft in the latter ages of their 
ſtate) to that dangerous — of hiring 
ſtrangers to fight their battles. | 


The 
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Sicily, theſe things gave them very uneaſy apprehenſions. For they plain- 
ly foreſaw, that unleſs they interpoſed to prevent it, Maſſina would ſoon fall 
into the hands of thoſe formidable neighbours ; who would then be able 
ſpeedily to invade Syracuſe, and all the other parts of the iſland, not yet in 

eir obedience. They conſidered likewiſe, that the Carthaginians, when once 


in poſlcſſion of Meſſina, might make uſe of it almoſt as a bridge to 


The occaſion of the firſt deſcent made by 
the Carthaginians on Spain, was, to defend 
the inhabitants of Gades, (a colony from 


Tyre, and more ancient than thoſe of Car- 


thage and Utica) againſt the Spaniards. 

2 e e by Ace, in os enterprize, 
they became aggreſſors, and made conqueſts 
in Spain. It is plain however, by what 
Polybius and Livy tell us of the wars of 
Amilcar Barcas, Aſarubal, and Hannibal, 
that, till the times of theſe generals, (that 
is, till after the end of the My Punic War) 
the Carthaginians did not penetrate far into 
that country. 8 


| [Some account of Spain will be given in 


'@ more proper place, when the Romans car- 
ry their arms thither.] © 2 

Sicily, the largeſt iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, was anciently called Trinacria and 
20 on account of its triangular 


rm. ; 
The eaſtern fide, which faces the Jonian 


or Grecian ſea, extends from Cape > Pachi- 
vum to 4 Pelorus. The chief cities on this 
coaſt were Syracuſe, T auromenium, and Me/- 


On the northern coaſt, looking towards 
Italy, and reaching from Cape Pelorus to 
Cape Lilybzum, the moſt noted cities were 
Mylæ, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Drepanum, 
The 


ſouth-weſt ſide, oppoſite to Africa, 


extends from Cape Lihybæum to Pachynum. 
Its principal cities were Sclinus, Agrigentum, 
Gela and Camarina. The paſſage from Lily- 
bum to the promontory of Mercury in Africa 
is about 187 miles. _ 
* ABovur. the year Ant. Chr. 480. the 
Carthaginians, in conſequence of a leagu 
made with NXerxes King of Per/a, raiſed an 
army of more than 300,000 men, and 
equipped a fleet of 200 ſhips* of war, and 
3500 tranſports, in order to attack and 
expel all the Greeks who were ſettled in Si- 
cily and Traly; while Xerxes himſelf was to 
ann iD ig ts} 


Segeſta. 


*© Juſtin, B. 44. ch. 5. 
2 * 1 1 4 — 1 * * * 2 
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paſs 
into 


This mighty army, which landed at Pa- 
normus, and under the command of a gene- 
ral named Hamilcar, laid ſiege to Hymera, 
was, before that place, totally routed and 
deſtroyed by Gelo governor of Syracuſe; 
and this on the very day of the famous ac- 
tion of Thermopylæ, when Leonidas fell with 
his 300 Spartans in defending that paſs 
againſt the numberleſs forces of Xerxes. *- 

_ © ArTer the memorable 

defeat of the Athenians un- B. FJ. C. 413. 

der Nicias at Syracuſe, the Diod. Sic. B. 
13. P- 169. 52 


le of Segeſta (a city not 
ar 3 Boa who hed de- bs 
clared in favour of the Athenians againſt 

the Syracufians, fearing the reſentment of 

the latter, and being attacked by the inha- 
bitants of Selinus, implored the aid of the 
Carthaginian Republic, under whoſe pro- 
tection they put themſelves and their city. 
The Carthaginians, allured by the proſpect 
of poſſeſſing a place, very convenient for 
them, promiſed ſuccour to the people of 


The conduct of this -war was given to 
Hannibal, grandſon to Hamilcar, who had 


been killed before e, At the head of 
a t army, he beheged Selinus, and took 
it by aſſault. He treated cruelly all wbom 


he found in the place, but ſuffered thoſe, 


who had fled, to return and poſſeſs the city, 

ying a tribute to the Carthaginians. 
He erwards took Hymera by aſſault, and, 
to revenge the death of his grandfather, 
not only razed the city, but cauſed 3000 


priſoners to be murthered on the very ſpot 
2 Hamilcar had been ſlain. T 70 


Hannibal, after theſe expeditions, re- 


turned to Carthage; but his ſucceſſes hav- 
ing rekindled the ambition of the Cartbagi- 


nians to get poſſeſſion of all Sicily, they, with 
this od, uf years after his return, Dong 


ed him a ſecond time to be their General, 


and allotted him an army of 120,000 (ſome 
ſay 300,000) men. On his pleading his 
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into Tah, the conqueſt of which had been long their ambition. All 


"this was well weighed by the Romans; and yet, as Polybius reports, the 
| Conſcript 


great age, to excuſe himſelf from command- 
ing in this enterprize, they gave him for his 
Lieutenant Inilco, ſon of Hanno, of the ſame 
family. 0 
The Syracuſians and their allies prepared 
themſelves to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception. | 
Hannibal opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Agrigentum. Imagining that it was 
impregnable except on one ſide, ; employed 


his whole force on that one fide. He threw, 


up banks and terraces as high as the walls, 
and made uſe of the rubbiſh and ruins of the 
tombs, which he had found ſtanding round 
the city, and which he had demolithed for 
that purpoſe. The plague ſoon after infect- 
ing the army, 2 away a great number 
of the ſoldiers, and the General himſelf. 
The Carthaginians interpreted this diſaſter 
as a puniſhment inflicted by the Gods for the 
injuries done to the dead, whoſe ghoſts they 
fancied they ſaw ſtalking before them in the 
night. They forbore therefore to demoliſh 

any more tombs, and endeavoured to appeaſe 
the Gods: a child was ſacrificed to Saturs, 
and many victims thrown into the ſea in 
honour of Neptune. | 
The beſieged after eight months were ſo 
preſſed by ine, that they reſolved to 
abandon the place in the night. Men, wo- 
men, and children, all but the aged and 
2 retired to Gela, the neareſt city to 

em. 


Imilco entered Agrigentum, and maſſacred 


all who were found in it. The plunder of the 


place was immenſely rich. It had contained 
200, ooo inhabitants, and had never before 


been beſieged, nor conſequently plundered. 
An infinite number of pictures, vaſes, and 
ſtatues of an exquiſite taſte were found in it, 
and among other curiofities the famous Bull 
of Phalaris, which was ſent to C Ss 
Imilco having quartered his troops durin 
the winter in Agrigentum, and 3 ruin 
it, laid urge to Gela in the beginning of the 
ſpring: e took this place notwithitanding 
the ſuccours brought to it by Dionyſus the Ty- 
rant, who had ſeized the government of Sy- 
racuſe. A treaty, which the Carthaginians af- 
terwards made with Dionyſius, put an end to the 
war. The conditions of this treaty were, that 
n ſnould remain miſtreſs of her anci- 
„ Von. I. | | 


entcolonies, and of the territories of the Sica- 
niaus; that the people of Selinus, Agrigentum, 
and Hymera ſhould be ſubje& to her; that 
thoſe of Gela and Comarina ſhould inhabit_ 
their own diſmantled cities, but be tributary 
to Carthage; that the Leontines, Maſenians, 
and all the other Sticilians ſhould enjoy their 
own laws and liberties, except the Syracu/i- 
ans, who were to continue ſubje& to Diony- 
11. 
A Theſe articles being ratified, the Cartha- 
ginians returned home, having loſt one half 
of their army by the plague, which raging 
0 


| afterwards in Africa, multitudes periſhed 


of the people of Carthage, and of their con- 
federates. | 

Dionyſius had concluded the late peace with 
the Carthaginians in no other view, but to. 
get time to eſtabliſh his new authority, and 
make the neceſſary preparations for a vigo- 
rous war againft them. Theſe things:being 
accompliſh'd, he called the Syracufians toge- 
ther, and repreſented to then; the dangerous 
ambition of Carthage, which, he ſaid, aimed 
at nothing leſs than the ſubduing of all Si- 
cily, an enterprize which only the havock 


made in Africa by the plague did at preſent 


ſuſpend ; and he exhorted them to ſeize the 
favourable opportunity they had of being the 
reſſors. | 

he tyrant was no leſs odious than his ty- 
ranny to the people of Syracs/e ; neverthe- 
leſs, the implacable hatred they bore to the 
Carthaginigns made them receive his harangue 
with applauſe. Diogyfus hereupon, without 
any previous complaint of treaties violated, 
or ſo much as a declaration of war, gave up 
to the fury of the populace the perſons and 
poſleflions of the Carthaginian merchants, 
who in great numbers were then reſiding in 
Syracuſe, and were there trading ſecurely on 
the faith of treaties. Theſe unhappy men 
were not only plundered of all their effects, 
but made to undergo the utmoſt ignominy 
and cruelties that could be deviſed, | under 
pretence of retaliation for what the Cartha- 


ians had formerly done to the people of 
Ficih : and this example of perfidy and in- 
humanity was followed in many parts of 
the iſland. The Tyrant, after this ſtrange 
beginning of hoſtilities, ſent deputies to 
SETS to demand the reſtoration of all the 


Sicilian 
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Conſcript Fathers could not be brought to determine for ſuccouring Me, 


Sicilian cities to their laws and liberties ; and 


to declare that, in caſe of refuſal, all the Car- 


thaginians found in thoſe cities ſhould be 


treated as enemies. 


Dionyfcus opened the campaign with the 


ſiege of Motya, the chief magazine of che 


Carthaginians in Sicily; and, notwi 
all that /m;lco could do to ſuecour it,” carri 


the place by aſſault. He put all the inhabi- 


tants to the ſword, except thoſe who took 
refuge in the temples; he plundered the 


town, and then leaving a ſtrong garriſon in 
it under a truſty governor, returned to Syra- 


cuſe. | 
The following year Imilco came back to 
Sicily with a moſt formidable army. He: 


landed at Panormus, recovered Moyta by force 


of arms, and took ſeveral other cities. Ani- 


mated by theſe ſucceſſes, he marched his 


forces towards Syracuſe with intention to be- 
fiege it, ordering his fleet under the conduct 
of Mags to fail thither. Mage, with two 
hundred ſhips of war, that were adorned with 
the enemies ſpoils, was quickly ſeen entrin 

the great port as in triumph, and followed 
by 500 barks: The Cartbaginian land-forces 
conſiſting, according to ſome authors, of 


300,000 foot and 3,000 horſe, appeared at 
the ſame time on the other fide of the city, 


and both together threw the Syracsſian: into 


the utmoſt conſternation. ' Imilco for thirty 


days ſucceſſively loyed his troops in lay- 
— waſte the fr 1c uring country : He of 
terwards poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburb call- 
ed Acradina, and pillaged the temples of 
Ceres and Projerpine, beating down the tombs 
that ſtood round the city, to fortify his cam 

with the materials. t now, when ma- 
e e eee e _ in the iſland * — 
expected to complete conqueſt of it b 

the ſpeedy — of Syracuſe a dreadful 
Plague, which with incredible ſwiftneſs and 


deſtruction ſpread itſelf among his troops, put 


an end at once to all his pleaſing hopes, and 
made the ſplendor of his — triumph 
vaniſh in a moment. | f 

Dionyſius did not neglect fo favourable an 
opportunity to attack the enemy. The Car- 
thaginian ſhips were almoſt all either taken 
or burnt. The land- forces made but a fee- 


ble reſiſtance; but night coming on, Imilco, 
hoſtilities, 


during that ſhort ſuſpenſion | 


| ſpared, and not 


ina; becauſe they judged, that the benefit which they ſhould draw from it 


would 


ſent to Diony/ius for permiſſion to carry back 
to Carthage the ſmall remainder of his 
troops, offering him 300 talents, which was 
all the money he had left. This permiſſion 
could not be obtained but for the Carthagin:- 
ans only, with whom he ſtole away in the 
night, leaving the Africans to the diſcretion 
the enemy. However, to ſhew that what 
he had done was purely to preſerve thoſe 
few of his 1 whom the plague had 
m a cowardly care of his 

own life, he on his arrival at Carthageretired ' 
immediately to his houſe, ſhut the doors 
againſt the citizens, and even his own chil- 
dren, and killed himſelf. © ; 
A misfortune far ter than what the 
Carthaginians had juſt ſuffered in Sicily now- 
threatened them at home : for the Africans 
reſenting highly that their countrymen had 
been left behind in that ifland, to be ſlaugh- 


tered by the Syracufrans, flew to arms in the 


utmoſt fury, ſei upon Tunes, and, their 
numbers increafing to more than 200,000 
men, marched directly to inveſt Carthage. 
Happily for the Republic, this numerous 
army had-no leader, no diſcipline, no provi- 
ſions, no engines of war. Diſputes and jea- 
louſies quickly broke the lawleſs: rabble into 
— and famine ſoon after entirely diſ- 
it. 
Carthage, not yet deſpairing of the entire 


conqueſt of Sicily, made a new effort in that 


view. A General named Mago had the con- 
duet of the enterprize. He loſt 15,000 men 
and his own life in a battle againſt Dionyſfus; 
and thoſe of the Cartbaginian army, who 
eſcaped the ſlaughter, were conſtrained to ſue 
for peace. Dionyſus inſiſted on their evacu- 
wag Sicily, and defraying all the expences 
of the war. | 


The Carthaginians pretended to accept the 
ane on theſe terms; but repreſenting that 
was not in their er to deliver up the 


cities they poſſeſſed. in Sicily without the ex- 


preſs orders of their Republic, they obtain- 
ed a truce, which was to laſt till the return 
of an expreſs ſent to Carthage. During this 
interval they choſe the fon of Mago to be 
their General. This new ene ee _ 
very young, by his great ability an 

conduct a the ſhort 1 had 


to manage, that at the return * 
| * he 


— 


* 


would not be greater than the reproach they ſhould ſuffer for ſo incon- 


ſiſtent a conduct. But the people having been greatly impoveriſhed by 


he was in a dar ee to 2 ee and 
ive the enemy battle. He gained a vi 
Sow the Syracufians, ſo conſiderable, ana 
produce an honourable peace for the Cartha- 
ginians, By the conditions of the treaty, 
they not only kept all their poſſeſſions, but 
acquired ſome additional places, and had alſo 
a thouſand talents from Dionyſius. 
| After the death of this 
Diod. Sic. B. 15. the elder Diony/ius, and in 
| the time of the younger (his 
fon and ſucceſſor) Carthage took part in the 
troubles wherein Syracuſe was involved, en- 
deavouring to make advantage of them for 


eſtabliſhing there her own - 


Plut. in Tinol. domination. Timoleon from 
about the Y. Corinth reſcued the Syracu- 
ant. Chr. 346. fans from this danger, and 
125 reduced the Carthaginians 
to ſue for peace, which was ſettled on the fol- 
lowing terms: The river Halycus (or Lycus) 
near Agrigentum was to be the boundary of 
the Carthagi nian territory in Sicily; all na- 
tives of the cities ſubject to the Carthaginians 
were to be allowed to withdraw, if they 
Rc, to Syracuſe with their effects; and 
laſtly, the Carthaginians were not to aſſiſt, or 
to have any peas, ndence with the ſeveral 
tyrants. who at this time pretended to the 
lordſhip of that city. 


Ros It was probably about the 
Tuſtin, B. 21. ſame time that Hanno, one 
ch. 4. of the moſt conſiderable citi- 

zens of Carthage, formedthe 


o_ (but without ſucceſs) of making him- 
ſelf Tyrant of his country, by poiſoning the 
whole Senate at a banquet. His ſtratagem 


torture; and his children, and all his rela- 
tions, were at the ſame time cut off without 
mercy, tho they had no ſhare in his guilt. 
Some years after this, the 
About the Y. Carthaginians were terribly 
ant. Chr. 317. alarmed for their poſſeſſions 
| in Sicily, by the growing 
power of the formidable Agathacles.' This 


man, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of 
| © potter, owed the wonder- 


- Faſtin, B. 22. ful riſe of his fortune in a 
Died. Sic. B. 19. great meaſure to the beau- 
ch. 1. Polyb. B. ty of his perſon, his diſtin- 
15. p. 1003. guiſhed courage, and his en · 


the 


terprizing genius; but chiefly to his conſum- 
mate wickedneſs, the arts of treachery, and 
the practice of the moſt unbounded cruel- 
ties. He was now abſolute lord of Syracu/e. 
Not content with this elevation, he atpired 
to be King of all Sicily, and had made ſo 
- ſwift a progreſs in ſubduing the iſland, that 
Carthage was obliged, in ſelf- defence, to diſ- 
patch a very numerous army thither, to put 
a ſtop to his conqueſts. Hamzilcar command- 
ed it; he gave the Tyrant a total overthrow 
near the Hymera, purſucd him even to Syra- 


cuſe, and cloſely beſieged him in that capital 


of his dominion, 

The cruelties of Agathoctes had made him 
univerſally deteſted by the S:cilians ; he was 
now therefore deſerted by all his allies, and 
he knew at the ſame time that his own 
forces were too weak to preſerve the place. 
In theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances he formed an 
enterprize worthy of the moſt accompliſhed 
Hero; To make a de/cent upon Africa, invade 


the dominion of his wictorious enemies, and "ny 


fer the war to the very ſeat of their empire. 
great foreſight and judgment to diſcern that 


this deſign was practicable, and alſo the cou- 


rage and prudence he diſplayed in the execu- 
tion of. it, are much admired by the hiſtori- 


ans, but cannot be enlarged upon here. Let 
it ſuffice to mention, that leaving under the 


command of his brother Autander a ſufficient 
number of his troops to defend the city for 
ſome time, he put to ſea with the remain- 


- der, without letting any body know his de- 


ſign, or what courſe he intended to ſteer : 
But, before his departure, to encourage the 


" Syracufians to behave themſelves with con- 
being diſcovered, he was put to death by * ' 


cy during his abſence, he aſſured them, 
that the ſiege would be but of ſhort duration, 
and that he had found an infallible way to 


victory. | 
The forces which Agathecles took with 


him in this expedition amounted to about 


14,000 men. Having landed theſe troops 
' ſafely in Africa, he immediately called them 


together, opened to them his deſign, with 


the motives of it, and made them under- 
ſtand, that the only way to deliver their own 
country from its preſent diſtreſs was to carry 
the war into that of their enemies. He re- 
preſented to them, that the citizens of Car- 


thage were a luxurious and effeminate people, 
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Dio. Sic. B. 


The Roman HISTORx. 
the late wars, and it being repreſented to them by thoſe who. were to 


Book IV. 


command the army, in caſe of an expedition into Sicily, how profitable it 


utterly unable to cope with the Syracu/ians, 


inured to the toils of war ; that the unexam- 
pled boldneſs of his enterprize would alone 
diſconcert and terrify them; that they were 
wholly unprepared to repel an enemy at their 
gates ; that the Africans, always hating the 
Carthaginians, would infallibly join him up- 


on the firſt notice of his landing; and, in a 
word, he promiſed them the whole wealth 
of Carthage as the certain reward of their 


courage in the preſent expedition. The ſal- 
diers received his harangue with applauſe 
and . acclamations, and fancied themſelves 
already in poſſeſſion of that rich city. Tak- 
ing advantage of their preſent ſanguine tem- 
per, and the high s he. had inſpired 
them with, he then uaded them to burn 


all their ſhips in honour to Ceres and Praſer- 


ine, pretending, that in the paſſage to Africa 
e had ſecretly made a vow ſo to do, if thoſe 
deities would grant him a proſperous voyage. 
When by thus deſtroying his fleet- he had 
brought his ſoldiers under a neceflity of plac- 
ing all their confidence in their courage, he 
* eee ee e 
Two conſiderable cities he ſueceſſively at- 


tacked, and carried by aſſault in a ſhort time; 


the latter was Tunes, not many miles from 
Carthage. The Carthaginians, terribly al- 
armed at the ſwift progreſs of this unexpec- 
ted invader, haſtily armed their citizens, 
to the number of above 40,000, and ſent 
them out under the command of Hanne and 
Bomilcar, men who had been long at vari- 


- ance about family- intereſts. A pitched bat- 


te quickly enſued; Hanno was. ſlain in it, 
the Carthaginians routed, and their camp 
taken. It is ſaid, that Bomilcar might have 
reſtored the battle after the death of Hanno, 
if for private reaſons of ſelf-intereſt he had 
not choſe rather to quit the field to Agatho- 
cles. | After this victory many fortified places 
ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and great 
numbers of the Africanus revolted to him. 


It was at this time that an embaſſy came 


x7. Q Curt. to Carthage. from the Tyrians, to implore 


B. 4. 


* Alexander the Great, who 
beſie ir city; a requeſt which the 
Cartbaginiant, how willing ſoever, could by 
no means comply with in 


eholy ſituation of their affairs 


ſuecour 


Carthage. 


now ſent to 
value. 


ſuccours to Carthage. 


he preſent melan- 


would 


The unhappy condition, 
to which the Carthaginians Diod. Siculus, 
were reduced, they aſcribed B. 20. 
to the anger of the Gods, 

3 at ſome neglect of duty. It had 

a cuſtom from the very infancy of 
Carthage, and was become a part of their 
religion, to ſend annually to Tyre: (the: mo- 


ther- city) the tenth, or what was ſo called, of 


the public revenue, as an offering to Hercules, 
the patron and protector of both Tyre and 
But from the time that this reve- 
nue grow confiderable, the whole tenth was 
not fairly remitted : Remorſe ſeized the Car- 
thaginians; and, to expiate their guilt, they 
Tyre, preſents of a prodigious 


Another cuſtom had prevailed at Carthage 
of a moſt barbarous ao bloody ſuperſtition, 

that of ſacrificing great numbers of chil- 
dren to Saturn. Anciently thoſe children 
were Choſen out of the beſt families; of late 
the children of ſlaves and beggars had been 
ſubſtituted in the room of the nobly born; a 
fraudful impiety, for the expiation of which, 
two hundred children of the firſt rank were 
now thrown into the fire, an offering to the 
God: And, as Diodorus Siculus reports, three 


hundred of the citizens voluntarily ſacrificed 


eee on this occaſion to pacify the ſame 

After theſe expiations expreſſes were diſ- 
patched to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news 
of what misfortunes had befallen the Repub- 
lic in Africa, and to urge him to ſend ſpeedy 
Hamilcan command- 
ed the deputies not once to mention the 
victory of Agatboclet, but on the contrary.to- 


report, that his forces had been all cut off, 


and his whole fleet taken by the Carthagini- 
ans. The Senate of Carthage had ſent to 
Hamilcar by the meſſengers all the beaks of- 
Agathecles*'s ſhips which had been. burnt, 
that by ſhewing them he might the more 
eaſily. gain credit to this report. The ſtra- 

tagem had like to have proved ſucceſsful. 

Hamilcar ſummoned the befieged to ſurren- 


der, and ſhewed the beaks. The ruin of 


athocles being generally believed in Syra- 
— the A of the citizens, 2 


_ fander himſelf, were diſpoſed pd I Een: 


Chap. E; 


But Eurymnon, an Atolian, whom Apatho- 
cles had left behind him to counſel his 


brother, by much perſuaſion prevailed with 


them to hold out till they had certain intel- 
- ligence of the truth. A galley of thirty oars 
arrived ſoon after in the port, and brought 


the news of Agathecler's' victory, which at 


once reſtored life and reſolution to the inha- 
bitants. Hamilcar made a laſt effort to carry 
the city by aſſault, but without ſucceſs. He 
then raiſed the ſiege, and ſent 5;o00 men to 
the relief of his diftreſs'd country. Return- 
ing afterwards in hopes to ſurprize the ci 
In the night, his deſign was diſcovered, his 
army defeated, and he himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. The Syracufians cut off his head, and 
ſent it into Africa, a welcome preſent to 
Agathacles. 5 HSI Fa 
The confuſion, into which all theſe diſ- 
aſters threw the Carthaginians, encouraged 
| Bomilcar their General to attempt the exe- 


- cution of a deſign he had long harboured in 


- his breaſt ; it was to make himſelf monarch 
of the Carthaginian ſtate. He had gained 
over ſome of the citizens to his indetelf and 
had ſecured a body of the foreign mercena- 
ries to aſſiſt him. The conſpiracy neverthe- 
leſs proved abortive; he was overpowered, 
and being made priſoner, was crucified for 
his rebellion, | | | | 


While Bomilcar was purſuing his wicked 


deſign againſt the liberties of his country, 
Agathocles was buſy in a treachery of another 
kind. He had won over to his cauſe Ophel- 


las, King of Cyrene, by pretending that he 


would leave him the empire of Africa, and 
that he had no view in his preſent expedi- 
tion, but to draw the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily. Ophellas brought a conſiderable army 
to the aſſiſtance of the Syracufians. © Agatho- 
cles, to get the abſolute command of theſe 
troops, flew their leader by ſurprize, after 


which by fair words and large promiſes he 


engaged the Cyrenians to follow him. 
His affairs being now in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, he thought it proper to leave them a 
while under the conduct of his ſon Archaga- 
thus, and return into Sicily, to take ſome care 
of his intereſts at home. His renown and the 
report of his victories flew before him. On 
the news of his arrival in Sicily many towns 
revolted to him; but it was not long before 


Firſt Punic Par. 


would be, not only to the public in general, but to each man in parti- 
cular, they paſſed a decree in favour of the enterprize; and Appius Clau- 
| | 2 dius, 


ill news recalled him into Africa. His ab- 
ſence had entirely changed the face of 
things in that country, and all his arts and 
endeavours proved ineffectual to reſtore them 
to their former condition. His army had been 
defeated, his ſtrong holds had ſurrendered to 
the enemy, and his troops were mutinous 
for want of pay. He attacked the Cartha- 


ginians after his landing, but was repulſed 
and routed : he loſt 3000 men in the action. 


After this defeat, and another diſaſter, by 
which he loſt 4000 of his men, the Africans 
of his army all deſerted him. Not thinking 


himſelf therefore in a condition to maintain 


the war any longer, he reſolved to leave 


Africa; and not having ſhips ſufficient to 
- tranſport his troops into Sicily, he would have 


ſtole away with only a few of his friends, 
and his younger ſon Heraclides; for he fear'd 
leſt his elder En Archagathus, being a daring 
man, and having been too familiar with his 
ſtep- mother, would attempt ſomething a- 

ainſt his life. Archagathus diſcovered his 
— cauſed him to be arreſted and put in 
chains. A ſudden panic ſoon after ſeized 


the army, believing that the enemy was juſt 


ready to fall upon them. The guard, who 
had the King in cuſtody, being in the ſame 
conſternation with the reſt, and in their 
fright coming out with their priſoner bound, 
the ſoldiers were ſo moved at this fight, that 
they all cried out, Unloo/e him, let him go. 
Agathacles was no ſooner freed from his 
chains, but, conſulting only his own ſafety, 


he got on board a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail 


for Sicily, leaving his two ſons to the fury of 
the enraged foldiers, who flew them both 
upon the firſt diſcovery of his departure. 

e Syracufian troops, tho? thus forſaken by 
their leader, made an honourable treaty for 
themſelves with the Cartbi giniant, with 
whom alſo Agathecles, after his return into 
Sicily, concluded a peace upon equal terms, 
notwithſtanding his late. diſaſters and diſ- 


ce. 
1 fter the death of Agatbocles, and when 
Syracuſe was again involved in civil war, 
the Carthaginians renew'd their attempt once 
more to ſubdue the whole iſland of Sicily. 


They poſſeſſed themſelves of many cities be- 
longing to the Syraciſſans, and inveſted. Sy- 
. racu/e itſelf. This 


common danger obliged 
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The Rowan HIS TOR. 


Book IV. 


dius, one of the Conſuls, was ordered to conduct an army into Sicily to 


the relief of Mina. 


the contending parties in the city to unite, 


and call in King Eyrrbus to their aid. Pyr- 
rhus (as was mentioned in the former vo- 


lume of this hiſtory) by repeated victories 


over the Carthaginians, deprived them in a 
ſhort time of all their ſieflions in Sicily, 
except the city of Lihybæum only. By his 
own miſconduct he afterwards loſt the 
fruit of his ſucceſſes, being abandon'd by his 
Sicilian allies, and obliged to quit the iſland 
to preſerve himſelf and 5 Eprrots from total 
deſtruction. The Carthaginians, who before 
his departure had brought a mighty army 
into Sicily, not only ee ee their an- 
cient. -4.5 but endeavoured to enlarge 


their dominion by new conqueſts, Hiero 


being choſen to the government of Syracuſe 
oppoſed the 0 5 1 of their arms, till re 


affair of MxssIxA united the two powersan 
one enterprize, drew the Romans into Sicily, 


and gave commencement to the firſt Puxic 


. 


The form of the CARTHAGINIAN 
GOVERNMENT... 


The government of Carthage, like that 
of Rome, was compoſed of three different au- 


thorities, which balanced each other; the 
authority of the two ſupreme magiſtrates, 
called Sufferes (from the Phænician word So- 


pbetim, which ſigniſies Judges) that of the 
Senate, and that of the Aſſembly of the 
People: To theſe was afterwards added the 
Council the Hundred. | 

| The SUFFETES. 


The Sufetes' were annual magiſtrates, and 
their authority much the ſame with that of 
the Conſuls at Rome. By the ancient writers 


they are frequently ſtyled Kings, Dictators, 
Confuls. 'Hiſtory does not inform us of the 


manner of their election. Their office was 


to convene the Senate, to preſide there, pro- 


poſe the matters for debate, and collect the 
voices. They alſo fat as chief Juſtiees in 


private cauſes of importance: Nor was their 
authority conſned to civil affairs, they ſome- 


times commanded the armies. 


The SENATE. . 


The number of which the Senate of Car- 
- thage conſiſted is not known; it muſt certainly 
have been very conſiderable, ſeeing an hun- 


 dred perſons were ſelected from it to form a 


ſeparate council. In the Senate all public 


affairs were debated, the letters from Gene- 


rals read, the complaints from the Provinces 


heard, Ambaſſadors admitted to audience, 


Peace and War determined. When the Se- 
nators were unanimous, there lay no appeal 
from their deciſion; but whenever they 

were divided in opinion, the affair devolved 


to the People; a regulation which ſeems 
well contrived to prevent diviſions, and a 


factious oppoſition to reaſonable councils; 
for it was not to be ſuppoſed, that any 


member of an aſſembly, which had the pre- 
. rogative of judging deciſively in affairs, 
would willingly ſuffer them to be carried 
before another. tribunal. | 


The PEOPLE. 


3 lt appears from Ariftotle's 


Elogium on the Government Ariſtot. B. 2. 


of Carthage, that, ſo low as de Rep. ch. 11. 
to his time, the People ſpon- | 


taneouſly left the chief adminiſtration of 
public affairs to the Senate. And Polybius 
remarks, that, while the Senate governed, 


the Cartbaginians were ſucceſsful in all their 


enterprizes. But at length riches and ex- 
tenſive conqueſts made the people inſolent; 
and then forgetting that they owed their 


Proſperity to the wiſe conduct of that -vene- 
rable body, they not only interfered in the 


government of the State, but arrogated to 


- themſelves almoſt the whole power. From that 


| 8 the public affairs were tranſacted whol- 


4 18 cabals and factions; and Polybius aſſigns 


is as one of the chief cauſes of their ruin. 
The TRIBUNAL of the HUNDRED. 
This council was com- 


poſed of 104 perſons, tho 7, of Carthage 


for brevity ſake they are 487. 


called the Hundred, and was . 

_ inflituted to be a check upon the Carthaginian 
Generals, who had.uſed before to exerciſe an 

. abſolute and uncontroulable power when at 
the head of armies in the field; they now be- 


came accountable to theſe judges for their 


actions, on their return from the campaign. 


Of theſe 104 Judges, five had a particular 


Juriſdiction ſuperior to that of the-reſt, and 
were like the council of Ten in the Venetian 
Senate. A vacancy in their body could be 


filled by none but themſelves. They had 


alſo the power of chooſing thoſe who com- 
poſed the Council of The Hundred. . 


Appius, 


Chap. 1. 


Firſt Punie Var. 


Appius, to learn the poſture of the enemy and the true ſtate of things 
in that place, is reported to have ventured over thither in a fiſher-boat, 
and to have ſo happily conducted himſelf there, as by ſome means to 


2 Primd ad explorandos hoſtes fretum piſ- 
catoria navi trajecit [Appius Claudius Cau- 


dex] et cum duce Carthaginienſium egit, ut 
præſidium arce deduceret. Rhegium regreſ- 


ſus, &c. Aurel. Via. h. 

That the Conſul in perſon went over Wy 
vately to Me//ina, ſeems to be ſupported by 
the words of Poſybius, who ſpeaks of the Ma- 
mertines ſending for Appius, and ſurrendring 
their city to him, as of a tranſaction previ- 
ous to the paſſage of the Roman army to 
Maeſina. But, according to this author, they 
had either by art or force rid themſelves of 
the Carthaginian officer, before they called 
over Appius. Polyb. I. 1. c. 11. 


If we may believe Zonaras, the perſon 
who went over privately to Mz/ixa to learn 
the Rate of affairs in that city was not Appius 
Claudius the Conſul, but one Claudius a Le- 
gionary Tribune, whom the Conſul diſ- 
patched on that commiſſion. | 

Zonaras differs in ſome particulars from 
Polybius concerning the origin of the firſt 
Punic War, and has many circumſtances 
which are not mentioned by any writer 
but himſelf. He tells us, that the two 
Republics were mutually jealous of each 
other; each thought its own ſafety de- 
pended on ſubduing its rival. This was 
the true cauſe of the war. Thus far he 
agrees' with other writers. But he adds, 


that the Romans aſſigned, for their motive 


to the war, ſome afhiſtance which the Car- 
thaginians had formerly given the Taren- 
tines againſt Rome. The Carthaginians on 
the other hand alledged as their ground of 

uarrel, that the Romans had made a friend- 
hip with Hiero when he was at war with 
Carthage. 

As to the affair of Mina, his relation is, 
in ſubſtance, as follows. The Mamertines, be- 
ing beſieged by King Hiero, aſk ſuccour from 
the Romans. The Romans knowing that, if 
this requeſt ſhould be refuſed, they would give 
_ themſelves to the Cartbaginiant, who might 
then be able to paſs into zaly, readily, pro- 
miſe to ſend the ſuccour deſired. This pro- 
miſe however not being ſpeedily performed, 
and the Mamertines being ſtraitly preſſed 
by the enemy, they apply for aid to the Car- 


make 


-  thaginians, Who thereupon make peace with 


Hiero, both for themſelves and for the Ma- 
mertines, as the moſt effectual means to hin- 
der the Romans from coming into Sicily ; 
and under a leader named Hanno they take 
upon them the guard of the city and of the 
ſtraits. In the mean while Claudius, a 
Legionary Tribune, whom the Conſul had 
ſent before him with a few ſhips, comes to 
Rhegium, but finding that the enemy has a 
much ſtronger fleet at ſea, 2nd theretore not 


daring to attempt the paſſage with his ſhips, 


he ſteals over privately in a ſmall boat to 
Meaſſina, and has a conference with the Ma- 
mertines; but through the oppoſition of the 
Carthaginians is obliged to return without 
effecting any thing. Afterwards, when he 
hears that the Mamertines are in ſome com- 
motion (for tho* they would not conſent to 
be ſubject to Rome, they were weary of the 
Carthaginians) he goes over again, and pro- 
miles at the Romans, if admitted into the 
place, ſhall return home as ſoon as they have 
reſtored Mena to a ſtate of ſecurity. He 
then bids the Carthaginians quit the place, 
or give a good ſen for ſtaying. The 
Mamertines are filent through fear; the Car- 
thaginians make him no anſwer, becauſe 
they hold the city by force, and deſpiſe him. 
The filence of both, cries Claudius, ſhexvs that 
the Carthaginians act unj uſily, and that the 
Mamertines defire liberty; for if theſe cared 


for the Carthaginians, they would promi/e to 


fland by them. The Mamertines applaud his 


words. He then returns to Rhegium, and 


endeavours to paſs from thence to Meſina 
with his fleet. In this attempt he loſes 
ſome of his ſhips by ſtormy weather, others 
are taken by the Carthaginians, ſo that he is 
forced to return once more to Rhegium. The 
Carthaginian Admiral coming on the coaſt 


of Italy offers to reſtore the ſhips he had tak- 


en, but at the ſame time declares, that the 
Straits belong to the Carthaginians,and that 
he will not ſuffer the Remans even to waſh 
their hands in them. Claudius hearing this, 
rejects the offer with indignation, repairs his 
fleet, and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, 


paſſes ſafely with his troops to Meffrna. Hanno 


was now retired into the citadel ; he had quit- 


ted the city thro' a diſtruſt of the inhabitants. 


Claudius 
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Claudius perſuades the Mamertines to invite 


Hanno to an amicable conference, 'The Car- Me 


thaginian, tho with great reluctance, comes 


to the aſſembly, leſt the Mamertines, who 


already complained of his injuſtice, ſhould 
begin hoſtilities againſt him. After much 


altercation between him and Claudius, he is 
ſeized by a Roman officer, and carried to pri- 


ſon, the Mamertines L of the action. 

| to the neceſſity of en- 
tirely abandoning Maſina. The Carthagi- 
xians puniſh him for his ill conduct, and ſend 
a herald to ſignify to the Romans to quit Me/- 
fina and all Sicily by a certain day; which 
demand not being complied with, they in 
the firſt fury of their reſentment murder all 
the alan mercenaries in their ſervice ; and 


| Book. IV. 
make the Carthaginian officer and his ſoldiers evacuate the citadel ; after 
which the Conſul returned to aby to prepare for the embarkation of his 


then, aſſiſted by King Hiero, lay fiege to 


Such is the account given us by Zonaras, 
of what paſſed in relation to Me/na before 
the Conſul went thither. But I do not find 
the leaſt mention of the voyages or mana 

ment of the Tribune Claudius in any other 
author. Only that the Romans ſent ſome 
troops to Meffina, as Zonaras relates, before 
Appius went thither with the main army, is 
ſupported by a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, 
3 4 ſpeaks of an agreement between Hiero 


_ and the N to make war upon the 


Romans, unleſs they would immediately 
withdraw all their forces out of Sicily; and 
this 1s previous to the arrival of the Conſul 


Firſt, ſecond, and third Years of the War. 


The Conſul Appius Claudius Caudex tranſports an army into Sicily to the 
relief of Meſſina, be/ieged by the Carthaginians and Syracuſians. He 
forces them to raiſe the ſiege. His ſucceſſors make peace and an alliance 
with Hiero, King of Syracuſe. The next year's Conſuls, ' aſſiſted by Hiero, 


take Agrigentum from the Cart! 


NAH E people of Carthage, upon the news of their officer's having 
quitted the citadel of Meſſina, were ſo highly offended, that they 
condemned him to be crucified, as both a traitor and a coward. They 
ordered at the ſame time a-fleet and a land-army to beſiege the place. 
Hiero, the new. King of Syracuſe, having now a fair proſpect of extermi- 
nating the uſurpers of Maſſina, entered into a league with the Carthagini- 
ans, and joined his forces to theirs : ſo that the Mamertines were intirely 
cloſed up within their city, the Cartbaginians lying with a navy at fea, 
and with an army on one fide of the place, while the Syracuſians lay be- 
fore it on the other. 1 8 e . 
In this their great danger came Appius Claudius the Roman Conſul to 
Rbegium with an army appointed for their relief: but how to paſs from 
thence to Meſina was a difficulty that ſeemed infurmountable. Not that 
he wanted tranſports; for he had borrowed from the Tarentines, Neapoli- 

rants, and other neighbours, a ſufficient number of zriremes and boats of 
fifty oars, wherein to waft over his men: but the Cartbaginian fleet was 
in the way, and was by much ſuperior in ſtrength to that of the * 
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He was obliged therefore to have recourſe to ſtratagem. He pretendec 
to give the enterprize entirely over as a thing impracticable, and, the < 
better to deceive the enemy, ſteered his courſe, towards Rome. This 
motion made the Carthaginians watch the Straits leſs narrowly ; and 
then the Conſul tacking about on a ſudden, and being favoured by a dark 
night, paſſed to Meffina without oppoſition *. - by 


2. Polybius (from whom this account of the 
origin of the firſt Panic War is chiefly taken) 
tho? he does not directly charge the Romars 
with injuſtice in their beginning this war, yet 
declares (L. I. c. 10.) that it would be dif- 
ficult to juſtify them. Sir Walter Raleigh is 
clearly of opinion, that the Romans in this 
enterprize were unjuſt, His words are theſe, 
are „Now in this place I hold 
B. 5. ch. 1. © it ſeaſonable to conſider of 

93. _ © thoſe grounds whereupon 
Tbs, «© the Romans entered into 

* this [the firſt Punic] war; not how pro- 
„ fitable, they were, nor how agreeable to 
<< rules of honeſty (for queſtionleſs the enter- 
<< prize was much to their benefit, tho? as 
much to their ſhame) but how allowable in 
«« {tri terms of lawfulneſs, whereupon they 
* built all their allegations in maintenance 
< thereof. That the Mamertines did yield 
* themſelves, and all that they had, into 


«. the Romans hands (as the Campanes, di/- 
1 zrefſed by the Samnites, had done). I can- 


« not find; neither can I find how the.meſ- 
„ ſengers F thoſe folk, whereof one part had 
«© already admitted the Carthaginians, could 
«© bo enabled to make any ſuch ſurrendiy in the 


<< public name of all. 


If therefore the Mamertines, by no law- 
<< ful ſurrendry of themſelves and their poſ- 
«< ſeflions, were become ſubje& to Rome, by 
<< what better title. could the Romaus aſſiſt 


<<. the Mamertrnes againſt their moſt ancient 
« friends the Carthaginians, than they might 


ec have aided the Campanes againſt the Sam- 
<< rites, without the ſame cond: 


% point ſerving to clear this doubt is loſt in 
<<. all hiſtories, doubtleſs it is, that zo com- 
66 751 0 ö 

. pany of pyrates, thieves, outlauus, murder- 
ers, or ſuch other malgfactors, car by any 


. good ſucceſs of their villainy, obtain the 
- oF privilege of civil ſocieties, to make league 


«or truce, yea to require fair war, but are 


. by all means, as moſt pernicious vermine, 


— 


Vor. I | 
* 4. G MG: ; 


e conditian ?. which. 
c was (as they themſelves confeſſed) by none 
«© at all. But let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome - 


irt Punic War. 


to be rooted out of the world. I will not 
* take upon me to maintain that opinion of 
« ſome Civilians, that a Prince is not bound 


* to hold his faith with one of theſe ; it 


His 
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vwere a poſition of ill conſequence. The 


Hold, that no one Prince or State can 
give protection to ſuch as thęſe, as long as 
any other is uſing the ſeword of vengeance 
againſt them, without becoming accefſary 
to their crimes. Wherefore we may eſteem 
«© this action of the Romans ſo far from be- 
“ing juſtifiable by any pretence of confede- 
90 , made with them, as that contrari- 
Loy — by admitting this neft of murderers 
<*« and thieves into their protection, they juſt- 
& ly deſeryed to be warred upon themſelves 


„by the people of S:cly, yea altho' Meſina 


„ had been taken, and the Mamertines all 
© ſlain, ere any news of the confederacy had 
been brought unto the beſiegers.“ 


Io this reaſoning of our learned country 


man I take leave to anſwer : 

WHETHER the meſſengers, who went to 
Rome from Meſſina from one part only of the 
Mamertizes, could be enabled to treat in the 
name of all, or whether the Mamertines made 
ſuch an abſolute ſurrendry of their poſſeſſions 
to the Romans, as the people of Capua had 
formerly done, ſeems not material to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. _ Neither the Romans nor the 
Carthaginiazs could acquire any right to Me/- 
„na in virtue of any ſuch ſurrendry, whether 
made by a part or by the whole body of the 
Mamertines, theſe having themſelves no right 
to the town, if they are to be confidered as 
a neſt of pirates, murderers, and outlaws, 


which is the light in which Sir Valter con- 


ſiders them. 


In the next place, tho? it be granted, that 


no one. Prince or State can give protection to 
pirates, thieves, and murderers, as long as 


any other a. uſing the ſword of 8 agai 11 f 


them, without becoming acceſlary to their 
crimes ; I ſay, tho' this be granted, it will 
not affect the preſent queſtion. For, that the 
Raman _ not grant their ion to the 


— 


> 


Mamerti nes, 
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the enterprize, he diſpatc 
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Book IV. 
for they far 


the 3 
exceeded him in number of men, and the whole iſland was ready to 
relieve them in their wants; and they were ſtrong enough at ſea to hin- 


der any ſupplies from 
derſtood; and therefore ap 


into the town. All this A 


1 both danger an | 
hed- ambaſſadors to the Carthaginiens and Hiero, 


us well un- 
diſhonour in 


to treat of an accommodation, and obtain peace for the Mamertines. 


Mamertines, in de circumſtance above de- 
ſcribed, is evident from what our author 
himſelf relates. He tells us, that the Car- 
thaginians (and they were the principals in 
the preſent war, Hiero was ny an auxiliary) 
upon the news of their office 

out of the citadel of Me/ira, ſent a fleet and 
an army to the „as a town that 
had rebefled, having once been theirs. Theſe 


_ Preparations were to puniſh rebellious ſub- 
Fes, not to puniſh the Mamertines as pirates 


and murderers, not for the injuries they had 
done to the lawful rietors of Meſſina. It 


would indeed have been ſhameleſs in the 


Carrhaginians to pretend the latter after 


had made a e with the ufurpers, treat 
them as acival iety, and conſented to pro- 
tet them againſt King Hiero. 


From the whole then it would ſeem, that 


Roman. 


Seger kee ese, den 21 
ment upon Po y in o 

from SB. Walker, makes very ſhort with 
the preſent queſtion. 


he 
A war, nor er Zed ns nd Her 


ies of ap 


le muſt be great 

war : Thins the cas of he 
Romans at the prefent ure; and he can- 
nr ee deere, — 


ons as Polybius repre- 


ſents 8 to be, about accepting the offer 
e Mamertines 


made. them 

"Nay the C declares, that not only 
the — — ye; a. preſent to our 
wberties, but even the pro a diſtant 
one, an allowable motive to — {genome 
; and that the t 


juſtify the ae e 


ak 
Liberty is 2 thing, which 
N avis der ane Alwe 6e have 


* * 


bein Let and i 


muſt be conſic 


ſo tender a concern for, that the apprehen- 


fion of bein Ne ee of it juſtifies what- 
ever we do for its preſervation. 

As I ſhall not contend with the force of 
this argument, ſo neither can J think it ne- 


ceſſary to have fetourſe to it to juſtify the 
Romans in the preſent war. 


If the Mamertings are to be conſidered as a 
civil ſociety, the Romans acted nothing con- 
trary to juſtice' in making an alliance with 
them, or in ſuccouting them when in that 
alliance. Rome (if we may believe Polyb:ius } 
had made no treaty with the Carthaginians, 
or with Fliero, whereby mne was bound not 


to concern herſelf in the affairs of Sicily. 


Polyb. B. 3. e. 26. 

— ee are not to be confidered 
as a ei ſociety,” res, e Hearn 
the be „ Me would 3 belon 

civil ſociety that ſhould get poſſe — 

of it; and the Romans having acquired the 
right of firſt poſſeſſion, the Carthaginians 
as the a rs; for E 
ns that the latter cannot be deemed to 
ve acquired the right of firſt poſſeiſion even 


of the citadel, by the bare admiſſion of their 


officer with a few men into it, — of 
not enter the citadel as taking of , 
it for 3 n Doug 0 f for the 


. 
5 r . 


ding e the Mamertinet, who had been guil 
of the ſame crimes for which the Senate hac 


20 niſhed the Campanxiax Legion, it muſt un- 
btedly at firſt,” as Polybins obſerves, have 
a ſtrange ee; certainly, when 


by ſparing the moſt notorious affenders a na- 
tional good: is to be obtained, much greater 


than could accrue from puniſtting ſuch of- 
fenders, there is — 2 t but 3 of 
ven — wiſely and lawful Fo 

And this a . ars plainly to hoe 3 
motive on - h the Romans ated in the 
caſe now before us, even * to Pay- 
bizs's relation of the matter. 


3 
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The anſwer from King Hiero was, chat the Mamertines for their cruelty and 
wickedneſs in getting the poſſeffion of Meſſina, and for diverſe other bar- 
barities committed in Sicih, were moſt juſtly beſieged; and that it did 
not become the Romans, ſo famed for their juſtice and faithfulneſs, to 
protect ſuch bloody villains, who had contemptuouſly broken all the ties 
of faith and truth among men: That if the Rowans began a war in de- 
fence of ſuch wicked invaders, it would be evident to all the world, that 
ſuccour to the diſtreſſed was but a pretence to cloke their covetoulnels, 
when in truth their aim was to gain S#cily. - | | | 
+ The Conſul finding his negotiation fruitleſs, and that he was under a 
neceſſity of fighting, took at length the bold reſolution to ſally out into 
the field; and make the enemies know, that his coming to Mefina was to 
drive them from the town, and not to be by them beſieged within it. 

In executing this determination it was very advantageous for him, that 
the confederate armies lay incamped in ſuch a manner, as not to be well 
able to aſſiſt one another in diſtreſs. Appius ſallied out firſt againſt Hiero, 


19 
Diod. Sic. 
in Eclog. 
p. 874 


and drawing up the Legions in order, preſented him battle. This brave 


Prince (ſays a learned writer, well ſkilled in military affairs) muſt certainly 
Have wanted good advice on the preſent occaſion; otherwiſe he would 
not have hazarded all his power againſt an enemy, of whom he had 


made no trial, when it had been eaſy f67 him, and as much as was re- 


quiſite, to defend his own camp. With great readineſs and gallatitry he 
accepted the challenge, and met the enemy; but after a long and bl 


conflict, the Syracy/ians were defeated, and driven to fave themſelves 


within their intrenchments. The Romans returned triumphantly with the 
ſpoils of the dead into Men. 0 n e N 

The King, by this diſaſter, learnt a point of wiſdom very uſeful both 
to him ad . kingdom during the remainder of his life. Had Meſina 
been taken by the Carihag iniaut, Sracuſe itſelf muſt have ſought help 
from Rome againſt thoſe friends whom it now ſo diligently aſſiſted. 


Hiero had (in ref of thoſe two mighty. States) but a ſmall ſtock, 


which it behoved him to manage frugally ; ſuch another loſs would have 
almoſt ruined him. He therefore quietly broke up Mags A the night, 
and retired home; intending to leave thoſe to try the fortune of the 
war, who had hopes to be gainers by the event of it. 
Asppius receiving intelligence of the King's retreat, and finding the 


courage of his men greatly raiſed by their ſucceſs in the late action, re- 


ſolyed to attack the Carthaginians without loſs of time. Having cauſed 


v According to Diodorus Sicalus, the Con- 'Flerus ſays, that Hiero confeſſed be was 
ſul's embaſſy was ſent from Rheg:um before 8 before he ſaw the ene. 
I OO Seren, B, 8. makes Apia to Jand with 


_ © Died. Siculus writes, that when the Con- his forces, not at Meſina, but ſome place 


ſul landed at Meſina, Hiero, ſuſpecting that near. it, and to attack the Syracufrens befors . 


the Carthaginians had made way for him, he entered that town. 
Hed himſelf to Syracuſe. | 775 TO 
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the ſoldiers to take their repaſt at a very early bei Pe ſallied out by 
break of day, ſurprized the enemy, and routed them with great ſlaugh- 
ter; thoſe who eſcaped flying for refuge to the neighbouring towns. 
The Romans after this action -Airi inroads upon the no as far as to 
the territory of the Sracuſians, and at length ſet down before Syracuſe. 
It does not a „ however, that the Conſul. made any progreſs in the 
ſiege: remitting the condut ot ow A to his ſuocrlions, he re- 
turned to Rome K 


. THE Romans being ed by the victories of Appius to pur- 
rdinary vigour, it was decreed, that the 


N Fend B. Fo 
c. 16. 
2 R. 
490. Bef. 

C. 26 


ſue the war with more than o 
Conſuls for the new „ Manius Valerius and Manius. Otacilius, ſhould 
both / go into Sicily, and ſhould- take with them four Legions, each con- 
. fiſting of 4000 foot and 300 horſe. Upon the arrival of theſe forces in 
Sicihy, moſt of _ _ towns and caſtles, that had ſubmitted to the Cartha- 
to the Romans; inſomuch 


ginians and Syr Fon themſelves u 
und it 1 time 


| 5 4 block- 


_ the 975 2 Nea, 


Ns * to "Dudropius, B. 2. ou Salas 
| Jtalicus, B. 6. Appius Claudius had a triumph 
for his victories; ; but the Capitoline Marbles 
fay nothing of it. 
le acquired his ſurname of Caudex, if we 
2 believe Ke. ( ro el Vit. from: 

having tran e Raman army from 
ah to S 8 boats, Which che an- 
tients called Caudices. 
| Mr. Vertot, perhaps on no other oth 
rity, ſays, that this General was the firſt who 
by the means of ſome Rafts tranſported 


troops into S:czly, which got him the furname 


of Cakes as having found the art of faſten- 
Wee Þ as to make tranſports. 


Chevalier ES rallies the Abbot on = 
- of his hiſtory, and wants to know 
Wucher. Doubtlefs the Chevalier has 
-reaſon 3 te the fact. It would 

e been whe wb for the Conſul to have 


3 to waft an army croſs thoſe 


ſtraits on ſuch tranſports; neither had he 
any occafion to 7 r, to yp e dan- 
expedient, all the ſhips in the 
a h d being at his diſpoſal ; and Po 22 
e tells us, that Appius e e e his 
3 on veſſels of fifty oars, and on tri, 
remes borrowed of the Tarentiner, Locrian, ; 
Kc. This relation of Palybius i is decifive ; 
_ againſt Seneca.” 
The Chevalier will have i it, that e 
; furname of Caudex was on — 


- 


— 


undertook to croſs 
fleet, he went himſelf on board a ſorry 


mans thoug 


in 2 9 from the 


£7 | 
4 


r him to endeavour after a 


wt ather Catrou, in the large Roman Hiſto- 
aking of 4ppius's ſurname, keeps clear 
99 8 Kat and Seneca's little Boats; 


| of then he wants a reaſon for Claudius's ſur- 


name of Caudex. He ſays, that when Appius 
e Straits with his 
gal- 
ley, haſtily and clumſily built (une mauvaiſe 


| 17 5 tumultuairement conftruite & ſans art.) 


his enterprize happily executed, the. Ro- 

b. 5 It ſo fine an exploit, that they 
gave the Conful the ee of Caudex, 
which word, adds the Father, ified 7 
un mauvais batteau fait de 1 


ran ces & precipitemment antes 


ut what reaſon in the world can be ima- 
gined why Appius ſhould make choice of ſuch 


-a tranſport, wherein to convey his own per- 


ſon to Sicily, when he might have choſen 
the beſt Tyiremis in the fleet? I cannot find, 


that the Reverend Father has any authority Un 
* 8 this fact. 


If A pius did dt acquire the ee 5 
bad uilt and faſhion of 

- veſſel in which he croſſed the Straits, 

7 uld eonjecture it was from that Aare 


boat (which might be a Caudex] wherein, as 


Aurelius Victor reports, he courageouſl ven- 
tured over to Mars, to learn the fins of 
5 3 before he e his cop 


Ae 7 
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zace with an enemy ſo formidable, and that came now to beſiege him in 
his capital. He perceived, ſays Polybius, that the deſigns and hopes of 
the Romans were better founded than thoſe of the Carthaginians, and 
in concluſion therefore ſent ambaſſadors to the Conſuls to treat of peace 
and an alliance with Rome. Valerius and Otacilius readily embraced 
the overture, and the more readily, cn account of the difficulties they 
were under with regard to their convoys. 


laft year been driven to great ſtraits, and there was good reaſon to ap- 
prehend | leſt the Carthaginians, who were maſters of the Tea, ſhould be 
able totally to debar them of all ſupplies of proviſion. The Conſuls ne- 
vertheleſs made the King purchaſe the. alliance which he ſought, with an 


hundred talents of ſilver. 


Diodorus Siculus reports, that Hannibal the Carthaginian General was by In Fclog, 
this time come with a fleet to. X7phonia (not far from Syracuſe) to the 57%. 


aſſiſtance of the King, but that hearing of what was done, he inſtantly 


_ retired®©. 


Hliero after this treaty continued ever_a firm and aſefil] friend: to the 
Romans; and being a Prince who not only made the proſperity of his 
ſubjects his chief aim, but always purſued that aim by meaſures honeſt 


and noble, he enjoyed a long and happy reign, dear to his people, be- 


loved of his allies, and uniyerlally eſteemed by all the Greek nations. 


1 F. III. THE treaty with the Swat aw King being ratified by an ordi- | Polyb. B. v. 
nance of the Roman People, it was now thought adviſeable to abate of V. df R. 


the number of troops in the ſervice, and to ſend into Sicily under the 


command of the new Conſuls (L. Paſtbumius Megellus and Q. Mamilius — 
Vitulus) only two Legions ; which, through Hiero's friendſhip, they truſted, . 


would live in plen 
As for the peop 


iy of all things neceſſary. 


* 


le of Carthage, when they learnt that Hiero, of a friend 


was become an enemy, and when they. conſidered: that the Romans were 
now ſuperior to them in ſtrength, they turned their thoughts to provide 


We find by the Capitoline Marbles, that 
a Dictator was created this year at Rome 


to drive the Nail, is on account of 


ſome prodigies, or to ſtop the plague ; from 
the ſame Marbles we learn alſo, that Yale- 
rius at his return to Rome was decreed a tri- 


umph, and that he acquired the ſurname of 


| „ Meſala; which Seneca and 
ll 7 Bow, 7's; en tell us was given 
1 . 1. him for the conqueſt o M 
Aua, (then called Maſſana.) It is hard to re- 
concile this with Poſybiuss account, unleſs 


we ſuppoſe that the enemy got poſſeſſion of 


that place after the return of Appius Claudius 


into Italy. The Je/uits believe rather, that 


Valerius performed ſome notable exploit in 


\ 


up in the o 


che defence of Maſtna, while Otacilins was 
other ways employed, and that this occaſion- 


ed the diſtinction with which: he was after- - 
wards honoured above his collegue. Pliny 
* authorizes this conjecture, when he tells us, 


(B. 375 ch. 4.) that Valerius brought with 
him from Siczly a picture eg the 
battle wherein he had vanquithed Hier and 
the Cartbaginians before M.fna. He fixed it 

| Ta palace of King Tullus Hoftilius, 
where the Senate ufed to aſſemble. The 


ſame author reports alſo, (B. 2. cb. ult. ] that 


Valerius brought with him from Sicily another 
novelty, an horizontal ſun-dial, and that he 
placed it on a pedeſtal in the Comitium near 
the Roftra. e 2] 


The Roman troops had the 
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Year of R. a force that might be ſufficient to preſerve thoſe acquiſitions which they 
JC. 261. Mill poſſeſſed in the iſland. To this end they hired a great number of 
290 Con- troops in Gaul and in Liguria, but principally in Spain; and having re- 
folved to make Agrigentum j (a ſtrong place, diſtant about eighteen fur- 

 GAgragas, longs from the fea, on the fouth coaſt of Sicihy,) the rendezvous of their 
now Cer- . armies, and their chief magazine, they tranſported the mercenaries to 

t city. 8 . | = 

_ The Conſuls Paſtbumius and Mamilius were now arrived in Sicily with 
„ the Legions, and having got intelligence of the deſigns of the Carthagi- 
| ans, and of the preparations they were making in Agrigentum, came to 


a reſolution to march directiy with their forces towards that place, and 


=_ . inveſt it. They pitched their camp about a mile from the town, and to- 

x JJ TT Sn ws 3 

; —_ i: happing to be the time of harveſt, the Roman ſoldiers, who fore- 

4 . ſaw that the ſiege would be a long one, diſperſed themſelves abroad to 

—_ | forage ; and this they did in ſo unguarded a manner, that it tempted the. 
| 5 beſieged one day to fally out upon them. The Carilaginians not only 

_ : fell upon tlie reapers in the fields, but made a furious attack upon the 


Roman advanced guards, not without -E9pes to force the very camp. 
And here (ſays Paß ba, ) the Romans, as on many other occaſions, owed 
= | : their preſervation to that diſcipline in- which they excelled all nations; for 
| being accuſtomed to fee thoſe puniſhed with death who deſerted their 
1 | oft, or fled in battle, they diligently rallied, 'and ' bravely ſuſtained the 
| | h ock of the enemy, tho? ſuperior in number. And though many of the 
Romans fell, the loſs was much greater on the enemies fide, who being 
| kts 22 ft length furrounded when they had almoſt forced the Roman entrench- 
| | ment, were with great Thaughter driven back to their works. After this 
action the Romans became more wary in their foraging, ahd'the-Corrha- 
rimans leſs forward to make ſallies. The Conſuls however, the better to 
EE themſelves, cut a deep trench between the walls of tlie city and 
their camp, and another on the ſite towards the country, to prevent any 
. ſurprize that way; which double fortification alſo hindered the beſieged 
1 ä from receiving any ſupplies whatſoever. At the ſame time proviſions and 
| all neceflaries were brought to the beſiegers by their Sicilian allies to Er- 
5 - beſus ; and from that town, which lay not far from their camp, their con- 
voys paſſed without impedi men. . 
Dioa.Sic.ia Affairs continued five months. in this poſture, neither party gaining 
Eclog. p. pen the other any confiderable advantage, their engapements being for 
he moft part only in flight fkirmiſhes. The beſiegers received daily 
reinforcements from the Sicilians, and, in all, amounted to above 


=—_ 1 100,000 men. In the mean time the city being ſtuffed with a garriſon 
—_ | | of ' 50,000 ſoldiers began to be much ſtraitned for proviſions, Hannibal, 
= 18 who commanded there in chief, diſpatched frequent advices to Carthage, 


ing ſpeedy ſuccour. The Carthaginians therefore embarking on 8 
5 | their 


Chap. II. Firſt Punic. War. 


their fleet what ſoldiers and elephants they could readily muſter, ſent 
them into Sicily to Hanno, their other General in that country. Hanno 
having aſſembled all his forces at Heraclea, a maritime town a little to the 
weſt of Agrigentum, marched directly to Erbeſus, where he had a ſecret 
correſpondence, and which was put into his hands by treachery. By this 
loſs the Romans not only were deprived of their wonted ſupplies, but be- 
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V. of R. 

491. Bef, 
J. C. 261. 
190 Con- 

ſul-p. 


came themſelves almoſt as cloſely beſieged by Hanno, as Agrigentum was 


by their. troops; and they muſt unavoidably have quitted their enter- 


prize, if King Hiero had not relieved them in their diſtreſs. He found 
means to convey proviſions to their camp, tho? not in great quantity, nor 


ſufficient to prevent thoſe diſtempers among the ſoldiers, which are the 
uſual conſequences of ſcarcity. 
Hanno having intelligence of the bad condition of the Reman army, 
that the ſoldiers were enfeebled by want, and their number diminiſhed by 
diſeaſes, believed he might now be able to cope with them. He marched 
with fifty elephants, and all the reſt of his forces from Heraclea (whither 
he had returned after the affair of Erbeſus) ſending his Numidian horſe 
before, with orders to approach to the enemies camp, and endeavour to 
draw the Roman cavalry to a battle, in. which they were to retreat till 
they joined the main body. The Numidians punctually performed their 


inſtructions. They marched [WP to the entrehchment of the.enemy, and 


being attacked by the Roman horſe, retired before them till they joined 
Hanno with the army, which almoſt encompaſſing the Romans, flew many 
of * and drove the reſt back to their camp. After this exploit, the 
Cart a made no other attempt for two months, but lay ſtrongly en- 
campec 
ſome opportunity to fight with advantage. . | 

In he mean time Agrigentum was reduced to the utmoſt extremity by 
famine. Hannibal gave notice to Hanno, as well by ſignals from. the town, 
as by frequent expreſſes, that the garriſon were no longer able to ſuſtain 
the wants they laboured under, and that many of the ſoldiers were com- 


on an eminence about ten furlongs from the Romans, waiting for 


pelled by hunger to deſert. This brought Hanno to reſolve upon a de- 


ciſive action, to which the Romans were no leſs diſpoſed, on account of 
their inconvenient ſituation. The two armies therefore drawing ou 

came to an engagement on the ground between their camps. The ſuc- 
ceſs was long doubtful; but Hanno elephants being at length diſordered 


by his own van-guard, which the Romans had broke and put to flight, 


D . 


thoſe unruly beaſts threw his whole army into confuſion. The Carthagini- 

ans ſuffered | 5 { 

mans took moſt of the elephants, and all the enemies baggage. - ' q 
And now Hannibal turned all his thoughts to make his eſcape from 


. which he deſpaired of holding any longer; and perceivir 
that ul 


a great ſlaughter; ſome few got into Heraclea, but the Ro- 


the Romans after their victory, wearied with labour, and grown ſe- : 


cure by their good fortune, kept negligent watch, he ruſhed out of the 
place at midnight with all his foreign troops, and filling the Roman 


trenches. 


x» PR? 
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WEE, Bo trenches with faggots, paſſed over their works unhurt and unperceived. 
7 C. 261, The Romans ſaw not their error till the morning, when they. contented 
299 Con- themſelves with a ſhort purſuit, and preſently. returned to take poſſeſſion 

iy of the town; which they entered without reſiſtance, unmercifully deen 


44 ing che inhabitants both of their riches and of their liberty. . 


— 
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The fourth. and afth Years of the War. 


2 be- Romans, to accompliſb their deſi us pen Sicily) ) 160 it "lh fo 5 
vide themſelves with a-naval force. They build a conſiderable fleet, and by 


| the help of a” new-invented engine for grappling and boarding the enemies 
| : | ſhips, gain a memorable Mes over the C n e at ſea near Mile, 
1 05 5 ee wic 8 8 105 


e REAT joy RR was at 1 970 on he news of the ales of Pr - 
| | gentum, and every body's TE and hopes were raiſed. The 

- now 70 t it not enough to have reſcued Meſſina, and enriched Font 

| {elves by-the war; they. propoſed nothing .leſs than the entire expulſion of 

the Carthaginians, out of Sicily ; nay, and this was to be done the very 

v. of R. next year by L. Valerius and 7. "Otacilius, their newly elected Conſuls. 

PE Bef. However, they ſoon. became ſenſible, that the taſk was too difficult to 

5 Z Com: be accompliſhed in fo ſhort a time, For tho a great number of the inland 

| ful-p. towns of Siczly. had, after the reduction of Agrigentum, readily ſubmitred 
BE, to the, Romans, WhO Were evidently ſuperior to their enemies by land; 

, i yet many places fituate on the coaſt had revolted from them through fear 

: of the Carthaginian ſtrength by ſea. And indeed this advantage on the 
fide of Carthage made the ſuceels of the war ſtill doubrful ; which bei 

Bell confidered by, the Romahs, as alſo that. the coaſt of Traly lay expoſt 04 

a to the depredations of the Carth, inians, who made frequent deſcents up- 

Eo  - hill Africa felt none of the calamities of war, they at length fe- 

ſolved to apply themſelves Key to maritime affairs, and even, at their 

Arſt. eſſay, to make proviſion of duch: a fleet, as ſhould be able to contend 

with the nayal. pe ee} of Carthage. UT | 

"' Polybius, in | ſpeaking © on this ſubject, cannot beiden; to expreſs his his ad- 32 

of the greateſt hazard and moment; And it is in truth an en ng in- 

Nance © f the reſolute . of this 1 that being hitherto extreme- 


cr thaginians Who had, held un- 
e the dominion of the Ka. „ a e 
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The ſame author tells us, that the Romans were not at this time maſ- 
ters of one ſingle galley, no not even of a bark, and were ſo little ſkilled 
in ſhip-building, that if fortune had not favoured them, it would have 


been almoſt impoſſible for them to put their deſign in execution. A Car- | 


thaginian galley cruizing on the coaſt of Daly, and venturing too near the 


| ſhore, happened to be ſtranded; the Romans ſeized her before the crew 


could get her off, and, by the model of this galley, their firſt fleet, which 
conſiſted of 1005 quinqueremes and 20 triremes, was built. 

While theſe veſſels were upon the ſtocks, the men appointed to be the 
rowers were taught the uſe of the oar in the following manner. - Seats 
were raiſed on the ſea-ſhore in the ſame faſhion and order as they were 
to be in the galleys, and the mariners being placed thereon, an officer 


who ſtood in the midſt of them, inſtructed them, by ſigns with his hand, 


how at once and all together to dip their oars, and in like manner to recover 


them out of the water. They afterwards ſpent ſome time in practiſing 
upon the water what they had been learning at land, adventuring firſt along: 


the coaſt of Traly. 

Before the finiſhing * of this naval armament, the Conſular Faſces were 
transferred to Cu. Cornelius Aſina and C. Duilius. It fell to Cornelius to be 
the Roman Admiral. Leaving orders with the pilots to make the beſt 
of their way to the Straits ſo ſoon as all the new veſſels ſhould be 
equipped, he with only 17 of them repaired to Mæſina to give directions 
for the reception and ſecurity of the main fleet. He had not been long 
there, when, deceived by ſome falls intelligence, he thought he had a fair 


f Doubtleſs Polybius goes too far, when he gallies) ſo named from their form, which was 
e the moſt convenient to wield round or cut 
their way; whereas the ſhips of burden were 


affirms that the Romans had no ſhips before the 


firſt Punic war; the antient treaties between 
Rome and Carthage, which he himſelf preſents 


us with, evince the contrary ; nay, it appears 


by the former part of this hiſtory, that th 


bad ten /bips of 4var at the time of the rup- 


ture with the Tarentines. And as to what 
he ſays of the loſs the Romans would have 


been at to build a fleet, if they had not 
ſeized a Carthaginian veſſel, which chanced 
to be ſtranded, his meaning, to be conſiſtent 


with himſelf, muſt be, either that without 
this accident they would have had no good 


- model whereby to build any ſhip of war, or 


would have had no model at all of a guingue- 


remis. For he tells us in the very ſame part 
of his hiſtory, that ſome of the veſſels in 


— 


which they tranſported their hs fe the firſt 
time to Me/ina were triremes (and theſe were 


hips of war) borrowed from their neighbours 
the Tarentines, &c. > 17 

' E Of the antient ſhips of war the moſt con- 
ſiderable were the na ves longæ (long ſhips, or 


| Vol. II. 


generally built rounder and more hollow, 


that they might be more eaſy to load, and 
might hold the more goods. The moſt re- 
markable of the naves longe were the trire- 


mis, the quadriremis, and the guinquiremis, ex- 


ceeding one another by one bank of oars, 


which banks were raiſed {loping one above 


another. Some indeed fancy a different ori- 
nal of theſe names, as that in the #riremes,. 
or example, either there were three banks: 


one after the other on a level, or that three 


- rowers tugged all together at one oar ; but 


this is contrary not only to the authority of 
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the claſſicks, but to the figures of the rriremes 


ſtill appearing in antient monuments. Kex- 
net*s Antiq. part 2. b. 4. ch. 20, 


h According to Florus, B. 2. and Orofins,. 
B. 4. ch. 7. the Romans were but ſixty days - 
in building and equipping their fleet, reckon- 


ing from the time that the neceflary timber 


was prepared. 


E | occaſion 
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occaſion of ſurpriſing Lipara. Thither he went with his ſquadron, and 
drew up under the walls of the town. Hannibal, who commanded at 
ſea for the Carthaginians, and was now at Panormus, having notice of this 
deſign, immediately diſpatched away 20 galleys under the command of 
one Boodes a Senator, who arriving in the night, blocked up Cornelius in 
the harbour. As ſoon as day appeared, the Roman mariners, in their firſt 
fright, to ſave themſelves, got with all diligence aſhore. The Conſul in 
this diſtreſs ſeeing no remedy, yielded himſelf priſoner ; and the Cartba- 
ginians poſſeſſing themſelves of- the 17 veſſels, and the principal Roman 
officers, made the beſt of their way back to Hannibal. | 
Such is Polybius's account of this affair: But according to Livy's Epi- 
tome, B. 17. Cornelius was made priſoner by treachery, being decoyed 
from his ſhip by the pretence of a parley, to which the Carthaginian com- 
mander invited him in order to a peaacſcde. 2 
Not long after this adventure of Cornelius, Hannibal himſelf was very 
near falling into a like diſaſter by an equal indiſcretion. For having re- 
ceived advice that the Roman fleet was at ſea, and coaſting along Tah, 
he would needs be himſelf a witneſs of the number and poſture of the 


enemy; and to that end went in ſearch of them with only fifty of his 


allies. The Romans bappened to be nearer than he was aware of, and 


: uſt as he doubled a promontory on the Italian coaſt, ſurprized him with 


their whole fleet in order of battle. In this encounter he loſt the greater 
part of his ſquadron, and eſcaped narrowly himſelf, when every body 


deſpaired of his ſafety. 


- ; - 


The Romans continued. their courſe towards Maſina, purſuant to the 


| inſtructions they had formerly received from Cornelius, of whoſe defeat 


and captivity having got advice, they immediately ſent the news of it to 
Duilius (who then had the command of the r in the iſland) and 
while they waited the coming of the Conſul, they piepared for a new en- 
gagement with the enemy, whoſe fleet they heard was not far off. And 
conſidering that their own ſhips were heavy and flow, not having been 
built with great art, they turned their thoughts to contrive ſome new in- 


vention which might compenſate for this diſadvantage ; and then was de- 


[The Crow. 


viſed that famous machine which they afterwards called the ¶ Corvus. 

Ihe learned cannot agree concerning the exact form of this engine. 
Polybins's deſcription of it has not been found ſufficient to make it clearly 
undarſtood. It appears to have been a kind of draw- bridge, fo framed 


on the prow of the veſſels, that being let fall upon an enemy's ſhip, it 


ſerved both to grapple her and to render the boarding her more eaſy. 


© 23. 


Duilius, upon the firſt notice of what had happened to his collegue, re- 


mitting the conduct of the land- army to his Tribunes, haſtened to the fleet; 


where hearing, on his arrival, that the enemy were cruizing on the coaſt 
near Mylze, which was not far from Meſſina, he made the beſt of his way 


1 A town in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, not far from Sicily, to the north. | 
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with all his galleys to encounter them. Their fleet conſiſted of 130 ſhips, 
and was commanded by the fame Hannibal who had eſcaped with his 
army by night from Agrigentum. His own veſſel was a ſeptiremis, or gal- 
ley of ſeven banks of oars, belonging formerly to Pyrrbus King of Epirus. 
Ihe Carthaginians greatly rejoiced when they deſcryed the Romans, 
whom they held in ſuch extreme contempt, that they advanced with their 
prows directly upon them, careleſs of any order of battle, and dreaming 
of nothing but certain victory. But when they drew near, they became 
much aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the engines before mentioned, having 
never ſeen the like before, and not being able to conjecture the deſign of 

them. However, they ſtaid not long in ſuſpenſe, nor did the novelty of 
what they beheld leſſen their preſumption. The headmoſt of their veſſels 
made a furious attack upon the Romans, who grappling with them by 


means of their engines, entered them at once, fighting upon deck hand to 


hand with their enemies, as upon firm ground. And now neither the 


. lightneſs of the Carthaginian galleys, nor the ſkill of their mariners, avail- 


ed any thing; all was carried by the advantage of weapon and ſuperiority 
of valour, and both theſe were on the ſide of the Romans. The Cartha- 
ginians loſt in this firſt encounter thirty of their veſſels, of which Hannibal's 
galley was one, he himſelf eſcaping in a ſmall boat, when he was by all 
given for loſt. At length the reſt of the fleet came up; but having per- 
ceived the terrible effect of the new engines in the defeat of their firſt 
ſquadron, they uſed all their endeavours to avoid them, nimbly rowing 
round the Roman galleys, to find an opportunity of attacking them with 
ſafety ; but when they obſerved, that which way ſoever they approached, 
thoſe machines were traverſed and oppoſed to ch 

compelled to yield the honour of the day to the Romans, retiring with 
the loſs of fifty more of their ſhips. | | 

Hannibal with the remainder of his fleet ſtood away for Africk, but 
fearing leſt crucifixion ſhould be his fate, he ſent before him one of his 
friends, a man well choſen for the commiſſion, who being introduced into 
the Senate, Your Admiral, ſaid he, defires to know your opinion, whether, 


in caſe the Romans appear at ſea with a numerous fleet, he ſhould give them 
Battle? Doubtleſs be ought to fight, they. all cried out unanimouſly. The 


r N then added, He has fougbt, and is vanguiſbed. And thus Han- 
nibal eſcaped the danger that hung over him; for they were no longer 
free to condemn an action which they had already approved. | 

As for Duilius, the courage of whoſe men was greatly raifed by their 
late ſurpriſing victory, he landed his forces on the iſland, and marched 

to the relief of Segeſta, which the enemy at that time cloſely 9 
Hie not only forced them to raiſe the ſiege of this place, but took from 
them Macella by aſſault. After theſe exploits leaving the land- army be- 
hind him, he returned to Rome, to receive the recompence due to his 
valour and conduct. A victory at ſea ſo unexpected, ſo complete, and 


em, they were at length 
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ſo important, made all former victories at land to be in a manner * 


E 2 
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E be conqueror, beſide the uſual honour of the T5 riumps, which was decreed 
him, was ſuffered to aſſume a new one of his own invention. During the 
reſt of his life, whenever he had ſupped abroad in the city, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be attended home with flambeaux and muſic. Medals were ftruck 
by the Romans to perpetuate the memory of his exploit; and to the fame 
end they erected in e Forum a f Roſtral Pillar of white marble. This 
pillar was in the laſt century accidentally dug up out of the ground, in 
that part of Rome which was formerly the Roman Forum. There are yet 
the figures of fix Raſtra, or Prows of Roman galleys IRE to it, and a 


e but imperfect e on the pedeſtal. 


— 
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The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Years of the War. 


The Romans invade Corſica and Sardinia with fucceſs, reduce ſome places in 
Sicily, and came to an W at ſea with the C eee near 


Tyndaris. 


FE TFT HE Conſuls for the following year were L. Create Scipio and 


C. Aquilius Florus. While the former employed himſelf on the 
coaſt in getting the fleet ready for new enterprizes, the latter was de- 
tained at Rome on occaſion of a conſpiracy then on foot to plunder and 


Orofius,B.4. burn the city. Four thouſand Samnites being appointed, contrary to their 


ch. 7. 
Zon. B. 8. 


inclination, to ſerve as rowers in the galleys, had united with three thou- 


ſand diſcontented ſlaves in this deſign; but a certain commander of auxi- 
luaries, whom they had choſen to be their leader, and who ſeemed at firſt 


to go heartily into their meaſures, had no ſooner learnt their whole ſecret, 
than he diſcavered it to the Senate, who took effectual care to avert. the 
miſchief and puniſh the offenders. 

Before this domeſtick diſturbance was quite over, Cornelius wei ighed 


7 anchor and put to ſea. Ambitious of ſignalizing himſelf by ſome — 
yet unattem ah he made a deſcent firſt upon .Cor/ica, and then upon 


Polyb. B. 1. 
0. 24. 


by a able conduct brought affairs into a better poſture. 


Sardinia, in a ſhort time made conſiderat le eſs in the conqueſt 
of thoſe iſlands, the poſſeſſion of which was of great importance to the 
Romans, who.naw aſpired to the empire of the ſeas | 
. uilius went late into Siczly, The affairs of 1 the Romans had ſuffered 
in that iſland "wag the departure of Duilius. For a. ior had 

ty between the Roh and. Sicilian. troops; about the poſt of bonour; 
which diſpute was carried fo far as to produce a ſeparation. Hamilaar 
(the Caribaginian General by land). who was then at Panormus, having 
Intelligence of this diviſion, 3 rized the Siciliaus as they were about to 
encamp between, Paroꝑus and Thermas, and flew. four thouſand of them. 


He had alſo taken Enna and Camarina, and. had. fortified Drepanum, 


Aquilius ſtaid in the iſland all the winter in aua of. Fro: Conſul, and 
5 
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In the mean time his collegue held the Comitia for the new elections, B. Rates: 
where A. Atilius Calatinus and C. Sulpicius Paterculus were choſen Con- x55. 
ſuls. The command of the land- army fell to the former, the fleet to the 794 Con 
latter. Soon after the arrival of Calatinus in Sicily, Mififtratum, which 
the Proconſul Aguilius had reduced to the laſt extremity, ſurrendered to 
him. From thence he marched towards Camarina; but in his way, 
not taking ſufficient precaution, he brought his army into a valley, 
where he was ſhut in, and ſurrounded by the Carthaginians under the Zon. B. 8. 
command of Hamilcar. In this deſperate ſituation Calpurnius Flamma, a Florus, 
legionary Tribune, undertook, with the Conſul's conſent, an action of gd. 
bravery much extolled by the hiſtorians. © With three hundred choſen Livy, tpi. 
men, he, to make a diverſion, ſeized an eminence, where he knew the 7:27. 2 
Carthaginians would ſoon attack him, and from whence he could have <« . 
little hope to 3 He promiſed himſelf, that by this motion he ſnould 
give the enemy ſo much employment, that they would not be able to 
obſtruct the Conſul's march. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The Cartha- 
ginians, in their attempt to diſlodge him, met with ſo obſtinate a reſiſtan ce, 
that they were forced to bring almoſt the whole body of their army to the 
charge; and in the mean time the Conſul with his legions got ſafely 
through the paſs with little oppoſition. Of the three hundred Romans 
| Calpurnius was the only perſon that eſcaped: He was found miſerably 
wounded, but ſtill breathing, under a heap of dead bodies; and his 
wounds being carefully dreſſed, he recovered. A Crown of Gramen was pyny, B.z2. 
the reward of his exploit. | | | R 
Calatinus after this eſcape continued his march towards Camarina, and cox. 5. 
by the help of engines, ſent him by King Hero, made himſelf maſter of 7. 
it. Enna betrayed her garriſon, and opened her gates to him. He took 
Sittanum by aſſault; and then many other towns ſurrendered without 
ſtanding a ſiege, and, among the reſt, Erbeſus in the country of the Apri- 
gentines. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs he undertook the ſiege of Lipara, ex- 
pong for the future to meet with no reſiftange wherever he appeared: 
ut Hamilcar having got notice of his en had ſtolen with ſome troops 
into the place; and when the Romans, who ſam none hut citizens con 
the ramparts, confidently. began to ſcale the walls, they were on à ſudden 
ſurprized by a ſally of the Carthaginians, and ſhamefully repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. And thus ' Calatinus finiſhed. his cam aign, Which by 
the mixture of and bad ſucceſs, gained him but little honour, 
As far the other Conſul, Sulpicius; he had conducted the fleet like an 203. B. f. 
ahle commander. He had not only aſſiſted his collegue in the reduction 
cot the maritime tewns of Sicihy, but had much advanced the conqueſt of 28 
Sardinia and Coſica. However, this did not ſatisfy; his paſſion for glory; 
he burnt with a deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by a naval victory: And 
becauſe no Cartbaginian fleet appeared at fea, he ſpread a report, that he 
e. is called by ſome wri ditiu » by others Laberius. Ee TAIT 
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intended to go and burn the ſhips of the African Republic in their har- 
bours. This news alarmed the Carthaginians, and they truſted Hannibal 
once more with the command of a conſiderable fleet. He found Sulpicius 
with his not far from the coaſt of Africa. But when both ſides were pre- 
paring for an engagement, a ſtorm ſeparated them, and drove the ſhips 
of both fleets into the ports of Sardinia. After this, Sulpicius ſurprized 
the Cartbaginian admiral in a ow of that iſland, and took many of his 
gallies; which misfortune bege a mutiny in the remainder of his 


: wo the mariners ſeized on — * + and crucified him. 


The year following, when C. Attilins Regulus and Cn. Cornelius Blaſio 
were Conſuls, the former being with the fleet at Tyndaris, deſcried the 
Garthaginian fleet ſtanding along the coaſt in a confuſed and careleſs man- 


ner; whereupon he haſtened with a ſquadron of ten gallies to give them 
chace, directing at the ſame time the reſt of his ſhips to follow him. 


The Carthagimians obſerving that the detached ſquadron was advanced a 


e. 26. 


good diſtance from the enemies main fleet, tacked about on a ſudden, 
and ſurrounding the ten ſhips, quickly ſunk them all, except the admiral 


a galley, which eſcaped only by her lightneſs, and the force of her oars. 
u 


t the reſt of the Roman fleet coming up ſoon after in order of battle, 
amply re this diſgrace ; for the Carthaginians were forced to fly to. 


the iſland of Lipars with the loſs of eighteen of their veſſels, of which - 
eight were ſunk, and the other ten taken. 


Little was performed this year by land, the armies engaging in no action 
of importance, and. the contending powers being chiefly ſolicitous about 


the increaſe of their-naval ftre — — for good reaſon, as we ſhall 
d 2 an was by exh de deemed to be. more e 


affair. 


c H A P. V. 
The ninth Year of the Wan 


The Romans ade the conduct of Marcus Artlius Regulus L. Manlias | 
defeat the Carthaginians in the: memorable os 2525 of Ecnomus ; after 
' -which they make a deſcent upon Africa. Carthage, though ee to e 
ne _ the bard conditions of oe prope 4% Regal | 


ede te rin R blics for the dominion of Sicily 
had now laſted eight d Carthage had already loſt the 


pa part of her I bo in that iſland, when the Romans, to make 


relinquiſh the reſt, undertook to transfer the war into Africa. They 
imagined, that they fhould hereby reduce the Cartbaginiam to the neceſſity 
of calling home all their forces for the defence of their own country. The 
naval preparations of the Romans the laſt year had been wholly in view to 
W 


% 
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under the command of their new Conſuls, Marcus Attilius | Regulns and 
L. Manlius, was ſuitable to the importance of the enterprize ; for it con- 
ſiſted of no leſs than 330 ſhips of war. 


On the other hand the Carthaginians, who well knew how ealy it was 


for an enemy, who had once got footing in their country, to ſubdue the 
inhabitants on the coaſt, and to march even to the walls of Carthage, had 
determined to exert their utmoſt ſtrength in oppoſing the intended de- 
ſcent. Fully bent upon a ſea- engagement, they had equipped a feet that 
was ſtill more numerous than that of the Romans. They arrived at Lily- 
vum with 350 galleys. From this place they went afterwards to Hera- 
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clea Minoa, where they ſtaid at anchor, waiting the motions of the 


enemy. FIN | | | 
| The Roman fleet had touched at Meſſina, and had thence ſteered 
its courſe along the coaſt of Sicily that lay to the right, and having 
doubled the promontory of Pachinum, was come to Ecnomus, where their 
land- forces then were. From theſe. the Conſuls ſelected the ableſt of the 
ſoldiers for the preſent ſervice, providing all things neceſſary either for 
4 battle with the enemy by ſea, if it ſhould be offered, or to make an 

irruption into Africa, if their voyage thither ſhould not be obſtructed. 

Each galley in the Roman fleet had 300 rowers and 120 ſoldiers, ſo that 
the whole army amounted to near 140,000 men. As the Carthaginians 
exceeded their enemies in number of ſhips, ſo was their army proportion- 
ably greater, conſiſting of above 150,000 mariners and ſoldiers. ' And 


| now, ſays Polybius, who could behold or but barely hear of ſuch fleets and 
armies, and of the hazard to which theſe contending: States were expoſed, 


without being aſtoniſhed at the mightineſs of their power, and without 
taking part in the danger with which they threatned each other? 


Ecnomus was not far from Heraclea; the two parties were obſtinately 


determined, the one to invade, the other to defend; it was eaſy therefore 


to foreſee they would ſoon come to a battle. 


over them in the lightneſs and ready working of their galleys, took eſpe- 
cial care to draw up their fleet, that it ſhould be difficult to break its 
order. They divided their ſhips into four ſquadrons, to three of which 
they gave the names of the firſt, the 4 and the third fleet; and theſe, 
in three. lines, compoſed the form of a wedge or triangle, pointing to- 
wards the enemy. . . | . 
The firſt fleet to the right, and the ſecond to the left (keeping the prows 
of their veſſels turned outwards) made the ſides of the triangle; and at 
the head of theſe two lines, that is, at the point where they met, were the 
Conſuls Regulus and Manlius, in two galleys abreaſt of each other. The 


third fleet made the baſe of the triangle, and towed the veſſels of burden, 


which carried the horſes and baggage. 


— 


In the rear of all was the fourth diviſion, which they called the Tria- 
riaus, a term taken from the land- forces. This ſquadron was drawn up 


The Romans conſidering the advantage which the Carthaginians had 


in 


ſo ill during 
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in a line parallel to the baſe of the triangle, but was ſtretched ſo far in 
* that its two extremities extended a good way beyond thoſe of the 
EC b 
The ſeveral diviſions of the Roman fleet being thus diſpoſed, the whole, 
fays Polybius, was fit for action, and very difficult to be broken. 
The Caribaginian fleet was commanded by Hanno, who had ſucceeded 
— ſiege of Aprigentum; and by Hamilcar, who had fought 
near Tyndoris. Theſe admirals obſerving how the Roman galleys were 
drawn up, and rightly conjecturing the intention of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
turned their thoughts to diſappoint it, by the order in which they ſhould 
diſpoſe their own veſſels, and by ſtratagem. Having divided: their whole 
fleet into four ſquadrons, they drew three of them up in one long line 
frontways, their prows pointing directly on the enemy. Hanno was with 
the ſquadron which formed the right of this line, and which ſtretched a 
great way out into the ſea. He had with him all the beſt rowing gal- 


leys, ſuch as were proper to attack and retreat, and could row round the 


Romans at pleaſure. Hamilear was with the ſquadron in the left of the 
line. The third ſquadron; which made the center, was deſignedly drawn 


up very thin, that the Romans might be tempted to begin the attack there, 
in which caſe this ſquadron had orders to retreat, thereby to engage the 


Ronan galleys, which made the two ſides of their triangle, in a purſuit, 
which would ſeparate them from the baſe. 


The fourth divifion of the Cartbaginian fleet; in form of a Tenail, kept 


cloſe under the ſhore which lay to the left of their long line of battle. 


The ſtratagem above mentioned, and which Pohbius imputes to Hamil- 


tar, ſucceeded. © The Romans began their attack on the e IO in 


the middle of their line. The galleys that were attacked pretended to fly 


through fear, and the aſſailants, that is to ſay, the firſt and ſecond fleets 
of the Romans, purſuing them warmly, disjoined themſelves from their 


third fleet (which towed the baggage) and from che Triarians in the rear 


of all. 


When the Carthaginians judged that the u 5 ferokd fleets of the 


Romans were ſufficiently diſtanced from the reſt, the ſignal was given from 

Hamilcars galley ; whereupon thoſe that were chaced by the Romans im- 

mediately racked, and made head againſt the purſuers, Humilear with his 

ſquadron _—_ them at the ſame time. And now the battle grew 
houg 


warm; for t the Carthaginians had the advantage in the lightneſs 


and ready working of their veſſels, yet the Romans loft not their affurance 


of ſucceſs in the end; they found themſelves better men when they came 
to the ſword's point, and they had great truſt in their engines, with 


which they grappled and boarded the enemy; beſides, the ſoldiers were 


c. 28. 


animated by the preſence of their Generals, in whoſe eye they fought, 
and who themſelves engaged in equal hazard with the reſt. 


During this conflict, Hanne, hs commanded the ſquadron which had 


en the right of Oe Gries fas . upon the Roman 


7 riarians, 
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Triarians attacked them vigorouſly, and ſucceeded ſo well, as to reduce 
them to very great extremities. | 
At the ſame time the fourth ſquadron of the Carthaginians, which in 
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form of a Tenail had begn poſted cloſe under the ſhore, ranged them 


| ſelves into a front, and advanced. againſt that ſquadron of the Romans 


which they called their bird fleet, and which had made the baſe of their 


triangle. This fleet was therefore obliged to caſt off the veſſels they had 


in tow, which having done, they received the Cartbaginians, and fought. 


them with great bravery. So that now might be ſeen three naval battles 
at one and the ſame inſtant. EF 0 . 182 
The fortune of the day was for ſome time doubtful, and would at 
length have infallibly declared for the Carthaginians, if Hamilcar's cou- 
rage had been equal to his {kill in ſtratagem, and if, with his two ſqua- 
drons of the left and the center, he had only maintained the fight againſt 
the fr/# and ſecond fleets of the Romans, ſo as to hinder them from going 
to the aſſiſtance of their other fleets ;. but he, after ſome loſs, ſhamefuly 
fled out of the battle. And now while Manlius employed himſelf in tow- 
ing away ſuch ſhips as had been taken, Regulus, who perceived the great 


danger the Triarians were in from Hauno's attack, advanced with all dili- 


gence to their relief, taking with him thoſe ſhips of his collegue's ſqua- 


dron which had not ſuffered any thing in the engagement with Hamilcar. 
The Triarians hereupon, though now almoſt quite vanquiſhed, . recovered © 


heart, and renewed the battle with alacrity. Hanno ſeeing himſelf thus 
_ aſſaulted, contrary to all ex tion, both in front and rear, betook him- 
{elf to his oars, and made off to ſea, yielding the day to the Romans. 

About the ſame time Manlius coming up, and joining Regulus, they 
both haſtened to the ſuccour of their third fleet, which had been forced 


under the ſhore by - the fourth ſquadron of the enemy, and was in a man-. 


ner beſieged there. This third fleet would have been in great danger of 
deſtruction, before the Conſuls could have come to its reſcue, if the Car- 
thaginians had had the courage to puſh their advantage; but their dread 


of being grappled by the Corvi, and of coming to a cloſe fight with the 


Romans, was 1o great, that they contented themſelves with driving their 
enemies againſt the ſhore, and there keeping them beſet. And now they 
were themſelves entirely ſurrounded by the Romans, who took fifty of 
their ſhips with all their equipage. Such was the event of this laſt com- 


bat in particular. The Romans, every where victors, took in all ſiæty- 


four of the Carthaginian galleys, and funk thirty. Of their own fleet 
they loſt but twenty-four galleys, and theſe periſhed againſt the ſhore, not 


one was taken. | | i 8 YL En) hes 
The Conſuls, after this victory, returned into the ports of Sicih to take 
in proviſions and freſh troops, and prepare anew for a deſcent upon 
Africa. + | : | 


i Polyb. B. I. 


c. 2% 


Wbilſt they were thus employed, Hanno made no ſcruple to go in per- 


on n r them by conferences about peace, which Hamilcar had re- 
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esd fuſed to do, for fear he ſhould be treated as the Carthaginians had treated 
58 Cornelius Afina five years before. Hanno's confidence was founded upon 
x96 Coal. a different judgment of the temper of the Romans; and experience on 
the preſent occaſion ſhewed that he judged rightly. For when a certain 
legionary Tribune cried out, That be ought tu be detained priſoner by way 
of repriſal for the treachery practiſed towards Cornelius, both the Conſuls 
immediately ordered him filence; and then turning to Hanno, The aer of 
Rome ſecures thee from that fear. The Carthaginian was diſmiſſed 
in ſafety, but his propoſals were rejected, and the Conſuls purſued their 

1 enterprize. 5 | 82 . | | 
Polyb.B;z. The Romans had a fortunate voyage, and landed in the neighbourhood 
<-29- of Chypea, near the promontory of Mercury. Having made themſelves 
maſters of that town, they would not advance any' further till they had 
received freſh inſtructions from Rome: For ſuch was the dependance of 
the Conſuls upon the Senate at this time, that they did little more than 
execute the orders of the Fathers; moſt of whom being experienced fol- 
diers, and having commanded armies, were very capable of directing 
the conduct of their Generals. The Conſuls however did not continue 
in a perfect inaction; they fortified Ciypea after the Roman manner, and 
deta parties to ravage the rich territory all around, and plunder the 
fine houſes of the Carthaginian nobles. Theſe detachments, meeting no 
oppoſition, brought away an immenſe booty, befides 20,000 priſoners, who 
JJ Roos ones a oe es | Od 
Wen the Conſuls meſſenger came back from Rome, he brought or- 
ders for Manlius to return to Hab with the fleet, and for Regulus to 
continue in Africa with a ſufficient number of troops to carry on the war. 
| The people of Rome depended greatly on the courage and abilities of 
Regulus, and the city was in univerſal joy upon the publiſhing of this 
r But when the news of it came to Regulus, he was much af- 

fli His pretext 


I was, the bad condition of his little farm of ſeven 
'Vak Max. acres of land. He repreſented to the Senate, that upon the death of the 
B.6.c.6. huſbandman, to whom he had committed the care of his farm, the ma- 
| nagement of it had fallen to a day-labourer, who had ſince ſtolen his in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry, and carried off all his ſtock ; fo that his preſence 
was neceſſary at home to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his wife and chil- 
dten. Upon this the Senate gave orders that his loſſes ſhould be re- 
Paired, his farm taken care 5 X and his family maintained art the public . 
' Pol. B. x, EXPEnce; but he himſelf was. directed to ſtay in Africa. Manlius 
- © 2% [leaving behind him forty ſhips, 15,000 foot, and 500 horſe, returned to 
Traly with the reſt of the army, and with all the priſoners which had been 
taken upon the continent of Afri. Ce foto 
_ Regulus mads incurſions into the country, and puſhed on his conqueſts 
with prodigious * rapidity. All the towns in his way, that were unfor- 


(EL | | tified, 
Flor. B.2. * Regulus, in the progreſs of his conqueſts, river that diſcharged itſelf into the ſea. not 
Dan. B. 3. encamping on the of the Bagrada, a far from Carthage, is ſaid by OY 
i, 3 24h | thors 
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tified, he took by aſſault, and thoſe that were fortified, by ſiege; and now Der 
at length he ſat down before Adis, a city of great importance, and preſſed 256: *s 
the ſiege of it with vigour. ep | I 196 Conl. 
 Hitherto the Carthagimans had brought no army into the field to op- 

| poſe his progreſs. Upon the firſt notice of their terrible defeat at ſea, 
apprehending a ſudden invaſion from the Romans, they had diſpatched 
away ſome troops to keep guard upon the coaſt; but this cate was over, 
10 foon as they learnt that the Romans were landed. They proceeded 
therefore with all poſſible application to reinforce their army with new 
levies, and make due proviſion both for ſtrengthening the city, and ſe- 
curing the country. They named two Generals to command their forces, 
Baſtar, and Aſdrubal the fon of Hanno; they afterwards ſent orders to 
Hamilcar, who was then at Heraclea, to return home with all expedition. 
Hamilcar brought with him to Carthage 5000 foot and 500 horſe, and 
being there named third General of the Republic, and having conſulted 
with Aſdrubal, it was determined no longer to endure that the Romans 
ſhould make ſuch ſpoil. upon the country, and to haſten to the relief of 
Adis. * They advanced with their army, and encamped upon an emi- 
nence, which, tho? it overlooked the Roman camp, was a very incommos- 
dious ſituation ; for, as their greateſt ſtrength lay in their horſe and ele- 
phants, to abandon the plain country, and poſt themſelves in high and 
ſteep places, where neither elephants nor horſe could be of any uſe to 
them, was in effect to point out to their enemies the method to. deſtroy 
them. Regulus, who ſaw their miſtake, gave them no time to rectify it. 
At break of day he marched againſt the enemy, his troops aſcending the 
hill on both fides. The mercenaries of the Cartbaginians behaved them- 
ſelves gallantly on this occaſion, and repulſed the firſt legion of the Romans 
which charged them in front; but being preſently after attacked in the 


4 


6 ————— the other {ide, they could 
no longer maintain the fight. The whole. army diſbanded. itfelf, and in 


the utmoſt confuſion fled out of the camp. The elephants and the horſe, 
which had been wholly uſeleſs during the action, gained the champaign 
country and eſcaped.  'Fhe Romans having purſued the foot for ſome 
ſpace, returned and pillaged the camp; after which they proceeded to 
make incurſions as before, ſpoiling the country, and taking towns 
Without oppoſition. Among others, they ſeized upon Tunes, and there 


liſtæ, to deſtroy it. And even when they had 8 
killed it, the ſtench af its carcaſe infette 

the air and the water to ſuch a d ,. that 

the Romans were forced to decamp. Many 

other eros things are related by the 

hiſtorians of this ſerpent, which was proba- 


Val. Max. B. 1. thors to have met there 
A. Gell. B. 6. with a monſtrous ſerpent of 
Plin. B. 8. 120 feet long, which much 
infeſted his army, ſeizin 
ſwallowing them whole when 
The {kin of this 


his men, and 
they went to draw water. 


animal was ſo tough; and its ſcales ſo thick, 


as to be impenetrable by the Roman wea- 


bly nothing more than an overgrown croco- 


ile, a creature common in Africa, but to 


pons, inſomuch that they were forced to which the Romans were at this time ſtrangers. 
employ their battering- engines, called Bal. Cats. e 
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. they pitched their camp within the walls of i it; this being of all places the 
2 moſt commodious for diſtreſſi fling Carthage itſelf, and the country about it. 


The Carthaginians, who ſo unfortunately managed their affairs both 
by ſea and land, not ſo much through the cowardice of their armies, as 
the inſufficiency of their chiefs, began now to deſpair. For over and 
Polyb. B. . above the calamities that have been related, the Numidiaus, their im * 
8 cable enemies, taking advantage of the preſent troubles, had entered | 
provinces with fire and ſword, and compelled the inhabitants. to fly for 
2 to the capital, whither they. brought both fear and famine, a 
i mga ty multitude of all forts flocking at once thither. | 
t is not ſurprizing therefore, if in ſuch extremity the Carthaginians 
were overjoyed to receive a meſſage from the Roman General, exhorting 
them to think of an accommodation. What moved Regulus to make this 
' ſtep was the apprehenſion leſt a ſucceſſor, who was expected from Rome, 
thould deprive him of the glory of putting an end to the war. The 
Senate of Carthage with great readineſs diſpatched aw rl ſome of their 
principal citizens to confer with him; but theſe were ſo far from yielding 
to his propofals, that they could not with patience even hear them men- 
tioned. For Regulus would have had them eſteem it as a ſingular grace 
and benefit, that he granted them peace upon any terms whatſoever ; 
_ thoſe he demanded were fo infamous for the Carthaginians, that in 
| ation * worſe could befal them, ſhould ey be entirely 
wn vere, T deputies therefore returned to Carthage, not only with- 
_ . out: havin — — to any thing, but full of indignation at the into- 
lerable iu lence of the Romans. The Senate likewiſe, when the report 


* was made to them of what had paſſed at the conference, ſhewed ſo much 


courage and greatneſs of mind, that tho they were almoſt at the brink of 
deſpair, determined rather to abide any adverſity which their worſt 
fortune could bring upon them, —_——_— WOE OE Ons oc 
OT Pr won" a 


CHAP. VI. 


tippus, ' 4 adder of Greek mercenaries in the Aba of Se 
2525 5 pol of advice and condut? gives a wonderful turn to affairs in Africa. 
Roman. army is totally defeated, and Regulus taten priſoner. = | 


3 I. of this diſtreſs, to Es and on reid. 
| 5 had reduced the Carthaginians, there fortunately arrived at 
Carthage a body of recruits which they had hired in Greece. Amo 
. theſe was a certain Lacedemonian named Xantippus, an. officer. well ſkillec 
in military” affairs according to the Spartan diſcipline. This man x 
informed himfelf of the circumſtances of the late overthrow, and of the 
number of horſe and elephants which yet remained, concluded within 
88 and freely ſaid it _—_— his mend, that the — had 
NOR 
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not been vanquiſhed by the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own 2 — 


leaders. This diſcourſe, being ſpread among the people, came at length 255 Ft 
to the ears of the magiſtrates, who thereupon commanded him to be 796 Co | | 
brought before the great council. Aantippus offered ſuch ſtrong reaſons 
in ſupport of what he had advanced, that it was impoſſible to reſiſt the 
force of them. He ſhewed plainly, that if inſtead of encamping upon 
the high grounds, they would keep in the open champaign country, they. 5 
might not only baniſh all fear of the enemy, but even be aſſured of vic- 1 
tory. The whole aſſembly, the Generals not excepted, applauded what 8 
he ſaid, and it was unanimouſly * to place him at the head of their 15 
troops; the only example of the kind in all hiſtory, and a ſure proof that 1 
the Carthaginians were in the utmoſt perplexity and conſternation. | | 
The ſoldiers had already begun to conceive a favourable opinion of this #4 
ſtranger, and to hope-for ſome advantage from him : but when, after * 
he had led them without the walls of the city, they ſaw in what man- | | 7 
ner he drew them up, and the new exerciſe he taught them according to | F 
his rules, diſplaying ſuch a ſkill in the art of war, as they had never ſeen | * 
in any of their former Generals, they were quite tranſported with joy: 4 
ey preſſed earneſtly to be led againſt the enemy, being aſſured that they | N 
could not fail of ſucceſs under the conduct of Aantippus. The army in a 
few days began to march. It conſiſted of 12, ooo foot, 4000 horſe, and 
about 100 elephants. a 3 . 
The Romans were at firſt a little ſtruck with the novelty, to ſee their 3 
enemies boldly. marching in the open flat country, but having no | 5 
doubt as to the event, they advanced with all expedition to meet them, | y 


and incamped within about 1200. paces of them. Next day, the Car- 
thaginians held 'a council of war, to determine how they ſhould proceed, | 

while the ſoldiers aſſembling in great numbers, and -proclaiming every | z 

where the name of Aantippus, demanded with much earneſtneſs to be led i 
againſt the enemy. The officers obſerving this forwardneſs of the army | 
to fight; and being urged by the preſſing inſtances of Aantippus not to let 1 
the ardour of the ſoldiers cool without action, directions were preſently | FH 
given to prepare for battle, and the whole conduct of it was committed 5 bt 
to the Spartan, who diſpoſed: his troops in the n 5 | h 
He drew up all his elephants in one rank, and behind theſe, at a rea- | F 
ſonable diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one phalanx. The, 
foreign troops were e's one part of them in the ſame- line with the 

t 


halanx, to the right of it; the other part, compoſed of ae N 
a was placed in the intervals of the ſquadrons of horſe, which ; 
made the two wings of the amp. | r | = 

On the part of the Romans, as the chief care of Regulus was to 1 | 1 
againſt the elephants, he to this end placed in front his Velites, or light- | | " = 


armed ſoldiers, that theſe with their darts or other miſſive weapons might +M 
drive back thoſe huge . beaſts upon the enemy, or at leaſt hinder them —_ 
from ruſhing with their uſual violence upon the legions. eee 5 


r 
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of fear of the ſame. animals, that he made his battalions deeper in file 
than he had been accuſtomed to do; an excellent dee ſays Poly- 


bins, againſt the ſhock of the elephants; but then, b by narrowing his front, 
K 1 d to be attacked in Bank by the enemies ca 
greatly outnumbered his. 
It does not a of what number of men Reguluss army conſiſted; = 
but fuppoſing him to have loſt none of thoſe which his collegue left him, 
us room but to ns foot and 500 _ Fry 
e two armies being thus drawn up, and t being given 
Xantippus, the firſt onſet was made by the 7 which 2 5 
preſently broke into the Ro—-— 


— Aridi the” Fable, that they 

t SatraAion. am the foremoſt ranks of 
it. However the reſt of that body ſtood firm for fone: time, by reaſon 
of its depth. But the Carthaginian horſe, having quickly driven thoſe of 
Regulus out of the field, began now to charge his battalions both in flank 
and rear, which put them into great diſtreſs, for they were forced to face 
every way, and could neither paſs forward, nor yet retire, and had much 
to do, to make good the ground on which chey ſtood. In the mean while 


ſuch of the Romans, as with great difficulty had made their way through 


the elephants, and had left them at their backs, met with the Cartbugi- 
t engaged, and being therefore quite 

freſh and in good array, obtained an eafy victory over a body of men al- 
in diſorder, and wearied with wounds and labour. Theſe being 


entirely cut off, and the phalanx advaneing, there was no longer any re- 


ſource for the Romans. Surrounded on all ſides, the greater part of them 


were cruſhed to death by the enormous 


15 body, ke 


weight of the elephants, or ſlain: 
in their ranks by the bog os of the horſe. Some attempted: to eſcape by 
flight, but being in country, they were eaſily overtaken by the 
„and either e or made priſoners. Five hundred who fol- 
lowed Regulus fell — him into the enemies hands. | 
Of the whole Roman army there eſcaped" only 2000- men, who had been 
poſted in the left point of their main „and who in the beginning of 
the action, to avoid the ſhock of the elephants,” had wheeled round them, 
and charged the mercenaries that were to the right of the enemies Pha- 
lamt, putting them to flight, and purſuing them even to their intrench- 
ments. Theſe 2000, as it ge by minecle, got ſafely to Ces, when the 
reſt were all ſlain or taken. ; 
On the enemies fide were killed but 800 men, of whom the greater 
part were of thoſe mercenaries-that had been attacked by the 2000 Romans. 


; > 0 Chevalier Polaris of opinion, that the man 
| loſs of this battle was wholly owing to the 
- miſtake of Regulus, in not leavin 

did afterwards. at the battle of 


es 8 the ee e — main 
the elephants to paſs freely thro 
them. That if, by this precaution, the Ke. 


{ 


cient i 


(as Scipio 
ama) 5.3 


| infantry ad 8 enn | 
which for want of it. they ſuffered from By. 
elephants, 'they would have had nothin ing | 
fear from the. Carthaginian horſe; ich 
could have made no impreſſion on them, 


(formed as they were) even after the Roman 


cavalry were driven out of the held. 
The 
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| The Carthaginians, having ſpoiled the dead, marched. back to their ci | 
leading in triumph the Roman General and the 300 other priſoners. 280 


Whoever, ſays Polybius, reflects ſeriouſly on this adventure; will gather 196 


from it excellent inſtruction for the conduct of human life. The misfor- 
tune of Regulus affords us an admirable leſſon of moderation, and teaches 
us to be always on our guard againſt the inconſtancy of fortune. We ſee 
him who but a few days before was ſo elated by ſucceſs, ſo haughty and 
inexorable, reduced at once to be the ſcorn of a people whom he had 
deſpiſed and inſulted, and to ſtand in need of that clemency from his 
enemies, which he had with pitileſs pride refuſed them in their miſery. 
We learn wiſdom, ſays our author, two ways; by our own experience, 
and by the experience of others. The firſt is the more convincing, but 
the other is the eaſier and ſafer. And this is the great benefit we reap from 
the ſtudy of Hiſtory. Without any peril to. ourſelves, we gather rules of 
conduct from a view of the mifcarriages and misfortunes of other men. 
Polybius alſo obſerves, that the event which has been juſt related, con- 


firms that ſaying of Euripides, That one wiſe Head is of more value than a 


great many Hands. For it is manifeſt in the caſe now before us, that the 
counſel and abilities of one ſingle perſon ſubdued the Roman legions that 
were eſteemed invincible, reſtored a ſinking and deſpairing Common- 
wealth, and revived the courage of a ſpiritleſs army, grown ſtupid by 
thar defeat... „„ ETD 
f N whoſe affairs had proſpered to their wiſh,. expreſſed 
their joy by ſolemn thankſgivings to the Gods, and by congratulations and 


mutual good offices to one another. As for Xantippus, who had had fo great 
ſhare in reſtoring the Commonwealth, he ſhortly after (an admirable ex- - 


- ample of judgment and wiſdom) took his leave and departed from Car- 
thage, Tel foreſeeing that his ſervices, too great for a, reward, would 
draw 1 pat 85 both envy Kc againſt which a native perhaps 
might Have been able to guard himſelf by the 
friends, but which would in all probability bring ruin upon a ſtranger, 
who had nothing to ſupport him but his merit. e 
_  Polybius. tells us, that ſome authors give a different account of au- 


: * * . 


tippus s departure, and promiſes to take notice of it in another place: but 


that part of his hiſtory has not been tranſmitted to us. According to - 


Appian, the Carthaginians, fearing leſt the honour of the victory ſhould be 
aſcribed to. the Lacedzmonians, feigned a. gratification of their General, 
made him magnificent preſents, and appointed a convoy of their own 
ſhips to conduct him to Sparta, but with ſecret inſtructions to the com- 
manders of the galleys to throw him and his Lacedemonians over- board, fo 
ſoon as they could come into the open ſea, Such, ſays our author, 
was the end of Aantippus, and ſuch the recompence he received for ſo 
noble an exploit. But furely this is a _ ſenſeleſs account, or the 
Carthaginians muſt have been a very ſenſeleſs as well as ungrateful peo- 


a 


means of relations and 


ple, firſt to do publick honour to the Spartan, as the known and un- 
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24 88 497 Joubted author of the victory, and then to imagine they could rob him of 


that glory, and conceal hep ee ee to him, a ul * 
him into the ſea, 


4 0 A P. VII. . 
'F rom the 9th to the 14th Year of the War. 
The N n the misfortune of Regulus, vanquiſh the G 
1 4 ſea-engagement on the coaft of Africa; but withdraw their forces 
from that country. In their return home they loſe their own fleet by 


tempeſt. They build a new one, and this is alſo deſtroyed by the like miſ- 
fortune. Hereupon they reſolve to think no more of naval enterprizes ; 


but after two years, in which their land. forces perform nothing of moment, 


they change that reſolution, and, while a third fleet is building; they gain 
a Fong victory at land over the Carthaginians, near Panormus. 


HE N having el an account of the miſerable condition 
of W ra in Africa, applied themſelves with all 5 nce to 
Tepair and their fleet in order to reſcue out of dan e 2000 
ſoldiers, . who — the late battle had eſcaped to Chpea. In 899 mean 


time the Carthaginians, to reduce thoſe remains of Regulus's army, laid 


ſiege to that place, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to carry it; but ſo brave 


and fo obſtinate was the reſiſtance they met with, that they were forced 
at length to abandon the enterprize and retire. And now hearing of the 
- naval preparations of the Romans, for a new expedition to Africa, they 


fitted out in a ſhort time about 200 galleys, and Put to ſea to watch we 


s arriyal of the enemy. 

Early in the ſummer, the new Conſuls Tulvius and Enlilus with A 
fleet o 350 ſail, appeared off the promontory of Mercury, and there came 
to an engagement with the Carthaginians, who, not being able to ſuſtain 
the very firſt ſhock, were entirely defeated, and loſt 114 of their veſſels. 
Kb Romans ee, their courſe, arrived at oe took the Aged on 
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board, 
A 2 3 
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* 

* Why did the Romans, after their victory 
at fa near ae and the fortunate de- 
ſcent made in Africa in conſequence of that 
victory, leave ſo ſmall a number of troops 
e a 10 Fay on the war in that 
coun 


5 nouncing of the advantages 1 8 8 by ſea; 


—— 


4 e hd Files con- 
duct in this war, which Mr. Rollin and Che- 
valier Folard think very hard to be accounted , 


R back. towards e 


Ga They 


| wad the Chevalier 1 chat it is enough | 


to diſtract a commentator, and wonders that 
Polybins makes no remark on this frange 


proceeding. 


Again, 2. Why did the Romans, Juſt after 
this new victory at ſea, near the coaſt of 
Africa, entirely 2 that country, inſtead _ 
of attempting to complete the conqueſt of it? 
Polybius relates this fact alſo without any 75 


try ? - mark upon it, to the great amazement 
Mr. Rollin ſays, it was a maniſeſt re- 8 


Chevalier Polard. 
But as to both theſe difficulties, may Ls 
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They had a proſperous voyage till they came near the Sicilian coaſt, 5. R 498: 
in the territory of Camarina; but then ſo terrible a tempeſt overtook 254. 


4 


them, as no words are able to deſcribe. Of above 400 veſſels, only four- 197 Con. 
ſcore eſcaped deſtruction; the reſt either foundered at ſea, or were daſhed 
to pieces againſt the rocks; ſo that the whole coaſt from Camarina to e. zy. 
cape Pachyuum was covered with dead. bodies and fragments of ſhips. 
Hiſtory affords no example of a more deplorable ſhipwreck. And this 
calamity was owing, not to fortune, but to the obſtinacy of the Conſuls. 
For the pilots had often repreſented to them, that the ſeaſon was come 
when it was no longer ſafe to navigate on that coaſt of Sicily which looks 
towards Africa: but they being full of expectation, that the towns ſituate 
thereon, / terrified by the late victory, would readily ſubmit to theni on 
their firſt appearance, deſpiſed the admonition, to purſue an intereſt that 
was by no. means worthy of the hazard. But ſuch, as Polyb:us. tells us, 
was the character of the Romans; impetuous, preſumptuous, and obſti- 


” 


not be anſwered, that the only object of the 
Romans in this war, was the conqueſt of S;- 
cily ? To alarm Carthage, and induce her 
to withdraw her forces out of that iſland, are 
the reaſons afligned by Polybizs for the de- 
ſcent ,made by the Romans on Africa. But 
they were diſappointed as to the effect of 
this meaſure ; 5 the Cart baginians judging 
by the ſmall army left with Regulus, that the 
enemy, in making their deſcent, had no 
farther view, than to cauſe a diverſion, did 
not recal their s out of Sicily ; but ſee- 
ing, as Polybius ſays, that the war would go 
on ſlowly, named two Generals, Boar and 
Aſdrubal, to command the forces they had 
at home ; and when afterwards Hamilcar was 
ſent for from Sicily to join thoſe Generals, he 
brought with him but 5500 men. 3 
It is plain therefore from the conduct of 
both the contending powers, that neither the 
Romans intended, nor the Carthaginians fear- 
ed, any ſerious attempt upon Carthage by Re- 
gulus, when he began the war in Africa. 
But why did not the Romans reſolve to at- 
tempt Carthage after the victory at Ecnomus ? 
I anſwer : Becauſe from their knowledge of 
its great ſtrength, and of the many reſources 
its prodigious wealth furniſhed, they judged 
the conqueſt of it impracticable at this time, 
and bet 


they Judged right, one may fairly conclude 
from 'Polybius's not reproving their policy, 
and from the difficulties they afterwards met 
with in that enterprize, even when maſters 
of Sicily, and of all 
and Africa. 


'Vor. II. 


ore Sicily was ſubdued. And that 


the iſlands between ay 
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But after the total defeat of Regulus s army 
by means of the elephants, the difficulty of 
ſucceeding in an African war was become 
infinitely great. We find, that the legions 
were poſſeſſed with ſuch a dread of thoſe 
animals, that for ſome years they durſt not 
come to a pitched battle with the Carthagi- 
nians even in Sicily, where the Romans had 
many advantages which they muſt have wanted 
in Africa. 

In a word, Sicily was the preſent object 
of the Reman ambition, and the only rea- 
ſonable object it could now have; and we 
ſhall ſee by what follows, that they had 
need of all their forces for the reduction of 
this iſland: ſo that their leaving Africa after 
the victory at ſea by Fulviut and Æmilius, 
__ not perhaps to have ſo greatly aſto- 
nithed the Chevalier Folard. - 

If we may credit ſome authors, we have 
a ſhorter way of getting. rid. of the Cheva- 
lier's difficulties, - which is, to-deny the facts 
that give occaſion to them. According to: 


- theſe writers, Regulus's army was not fo in- 
conſiderable, as from Polyb:us's account it 


ſeems to have been. Appian and Orofius 
make it 30,000 ſtrong ; and EFutropius rec- 
kons 47,000 men, of whom zo, ooo were 
ſlain, and 15,000 taken priſoners, in the, 
battle with Xartippus.  . 7 
And as to the Romans quitting Africa after 
the be at ſea by Fulvius and Amilius, the 
laſt named author ¶ Futropius] repreſents them, 
not as making this retreat by choice, 
being conſtrained to it by famine. 


— 


but as 


42 
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kf 498. nate, they would carry every thing by mere violence; they would force 

all nature to their will: to them nothing was impoſſible which they could 
197 Kat deſire; nay, it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, if they had once decreed 
that it ſhould be done. And indeed, adds our author, in their enterprizes 
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ſailed to Drepanum, and began to beſiege it 
brought thither by Carthalo the Carthaginian General (who had retaken 


by land, and where they had to do only with men and the works of men, 
this inflexible audacioulneſs. of ſpirit for the moſt part (not always) car- 
ried them through every obſtacle to the end . ed; but in their naval 
expeditions, when they fooliſhly imagined that the winds and the ſeas 
muſt be complaiſant to their wiſhes and projects, they were ſure to be 
chaſtiſed for their overweening preſumption ; and of this they had fre- 
quent experience. 

The Romans, though extremely afflicted, were not diſcouraged by the 
ruin of their fleet; they ordered a new one of 220 ſail to be ſpeedily built : 
and, which is almoſt incredible, this powerful armament was completely 

uipped in three months time. 


The Conſular Faſces had been traniferred to A. Attilius ad Cn. Cornelius 


Aſina (the ſame Cornelius who was formerly made priſoner at Lipara, and 

had lived ſome time in captivity.) Theſe commanders having paſſed the 

Streights with the new fleet, and touched at Mſſina to take with them 

the cighty veſſels which had eſcaped the late ftorm, ſhaped their courſe 

for Cephaledium, which was delivered to them 4 treachery ; thence they 
z 


ut upon ſuccours being 


gentum, and demoliſhed the walls of it) they drew off and failed to 
| Panormus, which, according to Polybius, was then the capital city of the 
Carthaginians in Sicily. The Conſuls beſieged this place, and having car- 
ried the out-works by aſſault, the beſieged capitulated, and furrendered 
the town. The inhabitants of Selinus, Tyndaris, and other places, did 
the like, having firſt driven out the Cartbaginian garriſons. After theſe 
conqueſts, the Romans leaving a ſtrong body of troops in Panormus, re- 
turned to Roms. L 
Early the next ſummer the ſucceeding Conſuls, Cu. Servi and C. 
Sempronius, ſailed over to Sicily with all their naval force, and from thence 
ſoon after ſtood for the coaſt of rnd where they made ſeveral deſcents, 


and brought away ſome booty erformed nothing of moment. 
Coming at length near the iſland Pof 8 e agi, (nech was Py Me- 
nimm) not far from the leſſer Syriis; and, being unacquainted 


coaſt, ran upon ſome banks of ſand, . there ſtuck faſt: the bh 
ebbing left them dry, and they were utterly at a loſs what to do, a mh | 


hending the eg 80 the whole fleet. But the flood returning 


hours after, and they the veſſels by throwing their booty over- 

board, made a ſhift 55 eee n K. 3 flood away for Sicily, 
as if they were yn re yo enemy, doubled the cape of” 
Lilbeun, arrived ſafely in the port o . ut from thence ſteer- 


ing their courſe homewards at a time unſkilfully choſen, they loſt 150 of. 
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So terrible a deſtruction of two fleets by tempeſt totally diſcouraged the . NM fes. 
Romans from all naval enterprizes. No more than ſixty veſſels were to be 252. 


equipped for the future, and theſe were to be employed only to ern. er. 
the troops with the baggage and ammunition into Sicih. Their t 

of glory and empire was not abated, but they determined to'rely wholly 
on their land-forces for the atchievement of the conquelt they had in 
view. This conqueſt however could not be effected by land-armies alone, 


199 Conſ. 


_ 


while the maritime towns in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians were open 


to receive proviſions and recruits by ſea, as occaſion ſhould require. Nay, 
ever ſince the defeat of Regulus by means of the elephants, the Roman 
ſoldiers were afraid of coming to any engagement by land, where they 
ſhould have to do with thoſe huge and furious animals. | 
The Cartbaginians had diſpatched Aſdrubal with 140 elephants to Lily- 
Bæum, and had ſtrengthened the army which was there with troops drawn 
from other places; and they had ſent after him 200 ſhips of war. Aſdru- 
Bal, after his arrival, having firſt applied himſelf diligently to diſcipline his 
ſoldiers and elephants, had boldly taken the field with a reſolution to 
offer the enemy battle. But though the armies. were on ſeveral occaſions 
encamped within five or ſix furlongs of each other, ſometimes in the ter- 
- ritory of Selinus, ſometimes about Lilybeum, the Romans for the ſpace of 
two years together had not once the reſolution to come to an engagement 
with the enemy; nor durſt they deſcend into the open champaign country. 
So that during the Conſulſhip of C. Aurelius and P. Servilius, and that of 
L. Cæcilius Metellus and C. Furius, no progreſs was made in their affairs, 
except the taking of two towns, which they could beſiege, ſtill keeping 


Y. R. 501. 
V. R. 502. 


themſelves poſted in high and inacceſſible places. This terror among the 
legions made the Senate of Rome at length change their meaſures, and 


reſolve to try their fortune once more at fea. And accordingly, after the 
election of C. {| Atilius and L. + Manlius to the Conſulate, they ordered 
the building fifry new veſſels, and that ſuitable levies ſhould be made 
of men fit tor that ſervice. | 5 Fete? 11 
In the mean time ¶ſdrubal having obſerved the dread that poſſeſſecl the 
Roman army, whenever. he preſented them battle; and having intelli- 
gence that Furius was returned to Rome with one half of the army, and 
that Cæcilius with the other was at Panormus to protect his allies while 
they gathered in their harveſt, he marched from TZilybeum, and came with 
all his forces to the borders of the territory of Panormus, hoping to pro- 
voke Cæcilius to fight. But the Roman, who well underſtood his own 
buſineſs, kept cloſe within the town, and pretending fear, ſuffered the 
 Carbhaginians to advance, and pillage the country without oppoſition, till 
with all their elephants they had paſſed a river which ran within a mile 
of the place. He then ſent out ſome light armed troops, to ſkirmiſh and 


v In this Conſulate 725. Coruncanius was choſen Pontifex Maximus, the firſt inflance of a 
Plebeian raiſed to that high-flation. + | ey TR Rs 
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draw the enemy farther on, ſupporting his firſt detachment by others as 


occaſion required, till by this management he had brought the whole Car- 


. thaginian army as near the town as he wiſhed them to be. At a proper 


diſtance from the walls he had cauſed a trench to be cut, which the ele- 
phants could by no means paſs; and he had given his dartmen orders, in 


caſe thoſe animals advanced againſt them, to retire by ſlow degrees till 


ey came to that trench, into which they were then to leap down, and 
from thence to gaul the elephants with their darts as much as poſſibly they 


; could. He ordered the town's people at the ſame time to furniſh them- 


ſelves with great quantities of darts, and poſt themſelves at the foot of the 


walls. Cæcilius himſelf, with the main body of his forces, remained in 


readineſs at a certain gate of the town, which was oppoſite to the left 


wing of the. enemy. When the battle grew warm, the leaders of the 
elephants, being deſirous to have the chief honour of the victory, ad- 
-vanced in order upon the Romans, whom, retiring before them, they pur- 


ſued to the very brink of the trench above mentioned. There they were 
at a ſtand, and the elephants being terribly gauled with the darts both of 


5 thoſe who leaped into the trench, and of thoſe who were on the other 


fide of it, began preſently to grow unruly, and turning back furiouſly 
upon their own infantry, . utterly diſordered them. And now Cæcilius, 


who ſaw his advantage, ſallied out with all his troops, freſh and in good 


order, and charging the enemy in flank, eafily put them to the rout. 
The Carthaginians ſuffered a great ſlaughter; ſome of their elephants. © 
were killed, and the reſt were all taken. q e 5 
The news of Cæciliuss exploit cauſed great rejoicings at Rome, not ſo 
much on account of the taking the elephants, tho' that was a very ter- 


rible blow to the enemy, as becauſe by the victory obtained againſt thoſe 


formidable animals, the courage of the Roman ſoldiers was entirely re- 
ſtored, and they no longer feared to keep in the open country, It was 


| . reſolved therefore diligently to purſue the deſign of ſending the new Con- 


ſuls into Sicily with a naval force, and by vigorous efforts both by land 


4 ſea, to put an end, if poſſible, to this deſtructive war. 


- © Cecilins, according to Pliny, B. 8. ch. 6. cauſed the elephants to be tranſported te 


 Ttaly, where they were to death in the Circus at Rome. 


— 
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Regulus ir ſent ro Rome with ſome. Anbaſſadrs from 
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7 Carthage to negotiate 
A peact. His behaviour on this occaſion, and the conſequences of it.” 
AMR defeat of Aſdruba!* before Panormus threw the people of Carthage 
into diſcouragement; they began now to think ſeriouſly of peace,; 


b res Gonnal, accorting's Zeber2, was crucified for hinmiftondads. : -'.. 


o 
— »* 
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Chap. VIII. 


and believing that if Regulus, a man ſo much eſteemed by his country- 
men, engaged in the affair, an accommodation might be eaſily effected, 
they ſent him to Rome with the ambaſſadors appointed for this negotia- 
tion; having firſt taken an oath of him to return to Carthage, in caſe 


Firſt Punic War. 


there ſhould neither be peace nor an exchange of priſoners. When after 
his landing in /taly he came to the gates of Rome, he would by no means 
enter the city, alledging, that he was no longer a Roman citizen, but a 
ſlave of a foreign power, and that he did not come to infringe the laws 
and cuſtoms of his native country, which forbad the Senate to give audi- 
ence to ſtrangers within the walls; nor, when his wife Marcia with her 
children ran to meet him, did he ſhew any ſigns of joy, but fixed his eyes 
upon the ground, as one aſhamed of his ſervile condition, and unworthy 
of their careſſes. So extraordinary a behaviour raiſed the admiration both 
of the Romens and Carthaginians, and all were impatiently curious to know 
how he would conduct himſelf in the Senate. The Fatbers being at length 
aſſembled without the walls, the ambaſſadors were admitted to an audience, 


and made their propoſals; and then Regulus, whoſe turn it was to ſpeak 


next, only added, Conſcript Fathers, being a ſiave to the Carthaginians, T 
come on the part of my maſters to treat. with you concerning a peace and an 
exchange of priſoners. He ſaid no more; and when he had uttered theſe 
few words, ſought to withdraw and follow the ambaſſadors, who could 
not be preſent at the deliberations. In vain the Conſuls preſſed him to ſtay, 
and give his opinion as a Senator and Conſular Perſon ; he abſolutely re- 
| Fuſed to take his place among the Conſcript Fathers. However, he obeyed 
his African maſters who directed him to continue in the aſſembly. There 
he remained in a modeſt ſilence till the oldeſt Senators had declared their 
opinions, and then he expreſſed himſelf to the following effect: Romans, 
« I am ſenſible, that the fatigues and expence of fo difficult a war put 
« your virtue to a ſevere. trial; but what great enterprize can ever be at- 
« chieved without a ſteady fortitude? I am an eye witneſs of the diſtreſs 
of Carthage. *Tis nothing but the impoſſibility of maintaining the 
war that makes the Carthaginians ſolicit for a peace. You have 
loſt one battle, (it was when I commanded) a misfortune which 


ce 
(c 
cc 
c 


entirely yours; and your new fleet ſpreads a terror throughout 
<« the ſeas. You govern your allies in tranquillity, and they ſerve 
you with zeal. Carthage, drained of her wealth, can depend but 
little on the provinces of her dominion. With how much eaſe did I 


one and the fame nation, united by mutual eſteem and affection : the 
troops of Carthage are chiefly made up of. ſtrangers who have no tie 
to her but their pay, and whom the example ot Aantippus will deter 
from engaging in her ſervice. My opinion therefore is abſolutely againſt 
a peace with our Enemies; nor do I think it for your intereſt to make 
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Metellus has repaired by a notable victory. Except two cities, Sicihy is 


bring them into a revolt! Your armies are compoſed. of. ſoldiers of 5 


« an exchange of priſoners. Among the Cartbaginian captives you have 
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* thirteen conſiderable officers, young, and capable of commanding one 
< day the armies of the enemy. As for me, I grow old, and my miſ- 


7 2020 Conl, < fortunes have made me uſeleſs; add to this that the number of Car- 
"ITT © thaginian captives of an inferior rank infinitely exceeds that of the Ro- 
man priſoners, ſo that the exchange muſt be to your diſadvantage. 


<« And after all, what can you expect from ſoldiers who have been van- 
4 quiſhed and reduced to ſlavery? Will they ſerve the Republic with the 


courage of men whoſe reputation is entire and untouched ? No, they 


< will rather be like timorous deer, that have eſcaped out of the toils of 
< the hunter, ever ready to fly at the approach of danger.“ | 

This diſcourſe filled the Senators with admiration and compaſſion, and 
tho? they approved his advice concerning the propoſals made by the Car- 


Ebaginians, yet they knew not how to conſent to the ruin of a man whoſe 


contempt of life made him the more worthy to be preſerved. The Pon- 
tifex Maximus being conſulted, declared, that his oath having been ex- 


 corted from him, he might without perjury continue at Rane. They 
| preſſed him therefore not to return to Africk , but Regulus was offend- 


dy no means agreed concerning the particular kind of torment he was 


ed with theſe ſolicitations. What! have you then reſolved to dif- 


* honour me? I am too well acquainted with the inconſtancy of the 


<c 3 favour, to truſt them with the care of my reputation. At my 
« firſt 


return they are full of goad will, touched with a freſh remembrance 
* of my ' misfortunes : this fit of joy once over, and I am no longer 


< thought of. Nay, I doubt not but my ſtay here would be reproached 
me by thoſe who have ſeemed the moſt afflicted for my abſence. How 
< often ſhall I be called Slave! May not Nome herſelf diſdain to own 


<< me for one of her Citizens? I am not ignorant, that death and the 


« extremeſt tortures are preparing for me; but what are theſe to the 


< ſhame of an infamous action, and the wounds of a guilty mind? Slave 


< as J am to Carthage, I have ſtill the ſpirit of a Roman; 1 have ſworn to 


< return, it is my duty to go; let the Gods take care of the reſt.” 
The Senate, by the ſame decree which refuſed the Carthaginian ambaſ- 


Ladors both peace and an exchange of priſoners, left Regulus at liberty ro 


continue at Rome, or return to Carthage, as he ſhould think fit. This 
was all that Marcia could obtain from the Fathers by her tears and ſoli- 
Citations. Regulus, to free himſelf from all farther importunity of his 
friends, aſſured them, that before his departure from Africk the Cartbu- 


zinians hall given him a ſlew poiſon, and that he could not long ſurvive 
the negotiation. As ſoon as it was ended, he quitted his, native country, 
1 and reſume his chains at Carthage, with the fame ſerenity as if he 


been going to a country feat for his recreation. 


Thoſe authors who have celebrated the heroiſm of Repwlus on chis Oc. 


caſion, tho they all concur in reporting that he ſuffered at his return into 


Africa ſome cruel death frem the revenge of the Carthaginians, yet are 


The 
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The moſt current opinion is, that they cut off or ſewed back his eye- 
lids, and then bringing him out of a dark dungeon, expoſed him to the 
fun at mid-day : That after this, they ſhut him up in a kind of cheſt or 


preſs {tuck full, 
im torment *. 


* 


* Although this ſtory of the cruel revenge 
which the NP took of Regulus af- 
ter his return to Carthage be found in many 
of the beſt Romas authors, and although it be 
not expreſly contradicted by any antient 
writer; yet the reaſons that are offered by 
ſome moderns againſt the truth. of it may 
* excuſe our. incredulity, ſhould we 

K upon it as a mere fiction. | 

Palmerius, in a note upon Appian, offers 


two very weighty arguments for rejecting the 


account as fabulous. 

1. The total filence of Polybius concerning 
every thing that happened to Regulus after his 
defeat and captivity. | 1 
How can we account for that author's 
ſilence u matters of ſo intereſting a na- 
ture, in his Hiſtory of the Firſt Punic War; 
a Hiſtory, which in many parts of it is writ- 


ten rather with prolixity than brevity ; I 


fay, how- can we account for this, Ry 
ſuppoſing, that Pdlyb;us for good reaſons dil- 
believed the tradition which had been gree- 
dily embraced by the Romans concerning Re- 
us's death, and therefore diſdained to re- 
cord it ; and that nevertheleſs he was un- 
willing to offend them by eontradicting ſuch 
a favourite ſtory ? It was hence, doubtleſs, 
that he avoided ſaying any thing of Regu- 
lus's voyage to Rome, his behaviour there, 
and his return to Carthage; becauſe had he 
2 theſe, without ſpeaking of his 
cata, 


rticular only, would have amounted to a 
ire& condemnation. of the prevailing opi- 


nion. W 


2. A fragment preſerved b Falke, of 
wo Nee of Melt . 
| gment Regulas's 

wife and ſons, into whoſe cuſtody Boftar and 
Hamilcar, two captive Carthaginian Gene- 
rals, had been given) begins thus : 


hut the mother of the young men 


<« [the Attilii] grievoully laid to heart the 
5 — of „ and t 1 [or 
< imagining] that he had loft his life 
L Ai for want of good looking after, 


— 


(the ſuppoſed immediate conſe- 
quence of them) an affected filence in this this 


thoſe captive Generals into their hands, 
their poſſe 


Fir Punic Far. 


en the inſide, with iron ſpikes, and there left him to die 


The 
« ſtirred up her ſons to uſe the captives 


« cruelly.” 

Then it relates, that the captives being 
thruſt together into a cloſe place, where they 
could hardly ftir, and being kept from food, 
Boſtar, after five days of extreme miſery, 
expired: That Hamilcar, who yet held out, 
telling the wife of Regulus how careful he 
had been of her huſband, with tears implored. 
her compaſſion ; but that ſhe, far from being 
touched with the leaſt fenſe of humanity, 
kept him five days after this in the ſame 
hole, ſhut up with the carcaſs of his com 
panion, giving him only ſo much ſuſtenance- 
as would ſerve to prolong his life in miſery > 
That by means of ſome fervants in the 
houſe, a report of this horrible cruelty came- 


to the ears of the Tribunes of the people: 


That the magiſtrates having well aſſured 
themſelves of the fact, ſummoned the Arti 
lii, and threatened them with the ſevereſt 

uniſhments, if for the time to come they- 
bid not take all due dare of the priſoners ;: 
nay, that they were very near pronouncing. 
ſentence of death upon the young men, for: 
having brought a diſhonour upon the Roman 
name: That the Attilii, to excuſe them- 
ſelves, laid the blame upon their mother: 


That they burnt the body of Boſfar, and ſent. 


the aſhes to his relations, and for. the future 
cheriſhed Hamilcar, whom they had ſo bar 
baroully treated. 72 

Palmerius's' conjefture from the Whole is 


That Bofar and Hamilcar being taken: 
priſoners, [probably in that ſea-fight on the- 
coaſt of Africa, where the Carthaginians loſt 
114 ſhips, becauſe no mention is made of 


them in the war after that time, J the Senate, 


to conſole the wife and ſons of Regalzs, 2 | 
t N 
they . have the price of his ranſom in- 
... 


That Regulus died of ſome Fr | im 
captivity, whereat the wife being extremely 
585 having loſt the pleaſing hope of re- 


covering her huſband by exchange, treated 
the captives. cruelly; that the magiſtrates 


| 
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FD at The news of this barbarity no ſooner reached Rome, but the Senate, by 
way of retaliation, gave up the chief of the Carthaginian captives to be 
treated at the diſcretion of Marcia, (the widow of Regulus) who condemned 
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them to the ſame kind of death her huſband had ſuffered, 


— 


being angry at this conduct, ſhe, to give a 
lour of Juſtice to her cruelty, told this 
fable of her huſband's periſhing by hunger, 
want of  fleep, and other torments, to her 
neighbours and golips 3 that hence the ſtory 
by degrees ſpread far, gathering ſtrength as 
it went, and eaſily obtained credit through 
the hatred borne to the Cart baginians. 
: Palmerius might have added, That as ſome 
women have 1maginations very creative, 
and. as, eſpecially where their paſſions are 
concerned, they eaſily believe the real exiſt- 
ence of what mere. imagination exhibits, 
the wife of Regulus might poſſibly have per- 


ſuaded herſelf without any ground, that 


her huſband had loſt his life through the 
hardſhips of his impriſonment. And this is 
conformable to the fragment of Diodorus, 


which ſays, that ſhe r hinting that he had loſt 


his life through zeg/e8, ſtirred up her ſons, Ac. 
3. A third argument againſt the ſtory of 


Regulus's death by torture may be drawn 


from the diſagreement among thoſe who re- 


port it, concerning the kind of torture he 


was made to undergo. Did he periſh by 


being kept from fleep? Was he ſtarved to 
Jah | 


? Was he crucified ? Or did he end 
his life in a cheſt or barrel ſtuck with 


ſpikes ? All theſe are reported by different 


authors. If it were certain that the Car- 


tbaginiant put him to death by torture, is it 


- not; ſtrange that the kind of torture ſhould 


not be more certainly known ? Flpras doubts 
whether he died by the hardſhips of his im- 


priſonment, or upon a croſs. 8 
4. Where there is any good reaſon to 


. fupee the evidence to a fact, the improba- 


the Carthaginians ſho 


bility. ariſing from the  fituation of things, 
makes ſtrongly. againſt the belief of ſuch 
fact. Now it ſeems highly improbable, that 
uld treat Regulus in the 
manner .pretended, at the very time when 
two of their Generals, and many of their in- 
ferior Officers, as well as multitudes of their 
common Soldiers, were in the hands of the 
Romans.  -» 3 l 


5. We may obſerve, that the Senate's- 


. 


giving: up. the Carthaginian priſoners to be 


& 


CHAP 


treated at the diſcretion of Regulus's ſons, upon 


the news. of the cruel death be had ſuffered, a 
fact reported by A. Gellius, and which, if 
true, would be the ftrongeſt argument in 
favour of the common opinion, is abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with what Diodorus relates 
of the anger of the Roman magiſtrates at the 
conduct of the Artili?7 with regard to the 
_—_— 


Thus much concerning the credibility of ; 


the ſtory of Regulus's ſu 8 Before we 
take leave of him, let us ſee Sir Valter Ra- 


leigb's judgment of that part of his behavi- 


our, which is ſuppoſed to have drawn upon 
him the Cartbaginian reſentment, and 
brought him to ſo miſerable an end. Sir 
Walter's words are theſe: | 570 
The death of Attillus Regulus the Conſul 
« was very memorable. He was ſent from 
% Carthage to Rome about the exchange and 
«« ranſom of priſoners on both fides, givin 

c his faith to return if the buſineſs were not 
« effected. When he came to Rome, and 


« plainly faw that his country ſhould loſe. 


„by the bargain, ſo far was he from urg- 
* ing the Senate unto Ras mage of his own 
te miſery, that he .earne 

& have the priſoners in Africt left to their 
4 ill deftinies. This done, he returned to 
«© Carthage, aubere for his parns taken he was 
% rewarded with an horrible death. For this 
his conſtancy and faith all writers 2 5 


„ extol him. But the Carthaginians ſeem 


% to have judged him an obſtinate and ma- 
« licious enemy, that neither in his proſpe- 
« rity would hearken to reaſon, nor yet in 
4 his calamity would have the natural care 


_ * to preſerve himſelf and others, by yield- 


6 


ing to ſuch an office of humanity as is 


% common in all wars (not grounded upon 


% deadly hatred) only in regard of ſome 
% ſmall advantage. Whatſoever the Car- 
« thaginians thought of him, ſure it is, that 
e“ his faithful obſervance of his word given 
“ cannot be too much commended. But 


% that grave ſpeech which he made in the 


Senate againſt the exchange of priſoners, 
«« appears, in all reaſon, to have proceeded 
| | "di ee Boa 
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ly perſuaded to 
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Rx» 
From the 14th to the 18th year of the » war. 


The 838 fluſhed with their late victory at land, imagine, that, with 
- the aſſiſtance of their new fleet, they ſhall now be able to take Lilybæum, 
and thereby put an end to the war in Sicily. After confiderable progreſs 

made in the ſiege, they are forced to turn it into a blockade: And, not lo 

after, their whole navy is utterly deſtroyed. More fortunate by * 
they take Eryx from the enemy. Amilcar Barcha is ſent from Carthage 


to command the forces of that republic in Sicily. 


HEN the Conſuls Attilius and Manlius had got all things 8 Lacher 
W for their expedition into Sicily, they put to ſea with a fleet of 8 , 
200 ſail, and arrived on the coaſt of Lihybæum, in the neighbourhood of 2024 Conf. 
which place their land forces were already aſſembled. . 1 
It was the ſtrongeſt, and except Drepanum (about 15 miles from it ee be | -i 
northward) the only city of importance, which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed 2 15 
in the iſland; and the Romans had therefore reſolved to beſiege it, as 2 
knowing that, could they make this conqueſt, it would be eaſfy or them 
afterwards to tranſport the war into Africa. | | i 
Lihbæum ſtood almoſt at the extremity of the cape of the ſame Wein 1 
and was ſurrounded by a 7 wall, and a deep ditch, filled with water Piod-Sic. is 15 
from the ſea. The Romans ſat + Val before it, nd. having fortified 8 = & 5 * 
themſelves by an entrenchment which ran from ſea to ſea, made their Zn. B. 8. 
firſt approaches 1 5 ſome towers of defence. Theſe they ſoon beat 
to the ground; after which they filled up the town ditch, and by their 
battering engines, and by mining, ſo weakened the wall in many parts of 
it, that the beſieged began to be extremely terrified; although the garriſon, 
without reckoning the inhabitants, \confited. of more bag 10, 00 men. 
Himilco, who commanded. in the place, performed the part of a gallant 
and able officer. He repaired the breaches, made countermines, and 
was in a manner every where preſent, watching an opportunity to ſet fire | 
to the enemies wooden towers, and engines of batte and, in this TS 
view, making frequent ſallies by SEAS Yds and by day wi 54 a boldneſs —_ 
ſhort of temerity; on which occaſions the ſlaughter was ſometimes not | 
leſs than what commonly happens in ranged, battles, in the field, 
In the mean while, thoug they were ignorant at Carthage of what paſſed Poly B. 1. 
at Lihybæum, yet concluding that the e muſt be ſorely diſtreſſed, gen 


« from a vain-glorious Forwardneſs, rather worth. As for the authority of all Hiſ. 
4% than from any neceſſity of State. For he torians, that m agnify him in this point; 
exchange was made ſoon after his death; © we are to conſider that they lived under, 


« wherein the Romans had the worſe-bar- - ** the Roman Empire: Philizus, the Cartha- 
gain, by ſo much as . andy was * ginian, perhaps did cenſure it otherwiſe.” 


they 
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they diſpatched an officer, named Hannibal, with 10, ooo men on Pod a 
fleet of 50 gallies to their relief. Hannibal being arrived at the iſland of 


249 · 
0 Con. Æguſa, lying a little off of Lihbæum, waited there for a favourable and 


briſk gale, Which no ſooner preſented, but crouding all his ſails he came 
to the entrance of the port, having ranged his ſoldiers in a fighting poſture 
on the decks of the veſſels. The Romans, (whoſe ſhips were ſtationed on 
each fide of the mouth of the 8 partly chrough ſurprize, and 
partly through fear of being forced by the wind into the port with the 
enemy, made no motion to attack them, but contented themſelves to 
look on and wonder at their hardy attempt. Thus Hannibal without any 
oppoſition made his way into the haven, where he landed his men, to 
the great joy of the beſieged, who were yet more pleaſed with the con- 
ſternation, in which they beheld their enemies, than with the ſuccour they 
« themſelves received. 

' Fimilco obſerving the ee and good diſpoſitions, both of the inha- 
bitants, whoſe courage was raiſed by the reinforcement; and of the new 
- comers,' who had yer ſuffered nothing of the hardſhips incident to a 
town beſieged, refalind now to make a general fally and attempt what 
he had long meditated, the burning of the enemies towers and engines. 
The conflict on this ocvaſion' was extremel bloody, all the forces on 
both fides being engaged in it, and fighting with the utmoſt obſtinacy and 
emulation. In concluſion the Romans happily preſerved their Works; 
for at the very inſtant when they were beginning to deſpair of it, Hi- 


milbo, ſeeing great numbers of his men ſlain, and his Purpoſe not effected, | 


© 46. T 


ſounded a retreat, and put an end to the fight. | 

After this action, Hannibal failing away in the night, went with Rs 

fleet to Drepamum, there to conſult with Adberbal, who was his intimate 

friend, and who comm anded in that place for the Carthaginians.. 3 
But now the Romins kept Lihbæum Wo ſtraitiy ſhut up, and al he 

che entrance of the haven ſo narrowly, that nobody durſt make an at- 


tempt to come out of it. In the mean while they were very impatient 


at "Carthage to have ſome account of the condition of the beſieged; 
and at length a. certain Rhodian, named Hannibal, a man of diſtinction, 
undertook. to ſatisfy their deſire.  Haying prepared a light galle expreſly 
for this enterprize, he put to ſea from arthage, (or perhaps from Dre- 
panum) and got under covert of one of thoſe iſlands lying off of Lilybeum. 
Early the next morning, with a fair and freſh gale, paſſing in view of 
the enemy, who. conld not thruſt from the res on either ſide time 
enough to ſtop him, he got 'byten'o'clock into the Port. The Romans 
* doubted not, but this bold adventurer would fon attempt to return. 
The Conful therefore, to keep a better guard, poſted at the entrance of 
the Port ten of his nimbleſt veſſels (on mh ſide five) which with their 
oars diſplayed like wings 2 ready to fly upon the expected 
[= The Rhadzan nevertheleſs in broad day light made his paſſage 
m—— 1 2 2 and not only ts, bur, when- he was 28 out - 
to 
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to ſea, turned about, and, lying upon his oars, with an inſulting mock- Y. R, 60g: 
ery, Challenged any one of them to come and fight him. In this manner 1 
he paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times, bringing orders and carrying in- 2024 Conf. 
telligence, to the great encouragement of the beſieged, and the amaze- — 
ment of the Romans at fo ſucceſsful a temerity. But the boldneſs of the 
Rhodian was founded on his perfect knowledge of the channel, and how. 

to keep clear of the rocks and ſand-banks on each fide. His ſucceſs fo Poly. B. x. 
often repeated, encouraged others, who had the fame ſkill, to follow * my 
his example: which the Romans finding to be of very ill conſequence, 

they undertook to choak up intirely the mouth of the haven. For 

this purpoſe they filled a great number of round ſhips (or ſhips of burden) 

with huge ' ſtones, and ſunk them in the channel; but the force of the 

ſtream carried the moſt of theſe away. However they grounded {ot many 

of them in the beſt of the entrance, as at laſt it made a manifeſt riſing 

and heap, like a ragged ifland, in the paſſage. A certain Carthaginian 

galley coming out of the port in the night, and not ſuſpecting any 

ſuch impediment, ran herſelf aground upon it, and ſo fell into the enemies 

hands. The Romans immediately manned her with choſen ſoldiers and 

their beſt rowers, and then placed her on the watch to catch the Rho- 

dian. He had happily got into the port by night, and was returning in 

open day, when he found himſelf chafed by a galley that gathered upon 
him. He ſoon perceived what ſhe was by her form and her ſwiftneſs, and 
as he was not able to run from her, had no way left but to turn about 
and fight with her. This he reſolutely did, but ſhe being too well 
manned for him, he was preſently taken; after which no more attempts. 

were made to go in or out of the port of Lilybeum. Sq 5 

The beſieged however were not fo diſheartened by this diſadvantage, e. 48. 
as to remit any thing of their attention to a vigorous defence; and though 

they had loſt all hope of deſtroying the Works erected againſt their forti- 
fication, they continued indefatigable in repairing the breaches made in 
it. And now a favourable accident, when they leaſt expected ſuch good 
fortune, delivered them at once from the fear of thoſe wooden towers 

which overtopt their walls, and of all the battering engines of the be- 
ſiegers. So violent a qr (2 aroſe on a ſudden, as made the galleries 
of the Romans totter, and threw ſome of their towers to the ground. 

This was thought by ſome Greet ſoldiers, in the ſervice of Carthage, an 
opportunity which ought not to be neglected, to attempt once more the 
burning of the enemy's works of battery. Having communicated the pro- 
ject to their commanding officer {who both approved it, and prepared 
every thing neceſſary for its execution) out they ruſhed and ſet fire to the 
works in three places. The flames fpread themſelves with great ſwift-- 
neſs, by reaſon of the violence of the wind and the dryneſs of the timber, 
the works having been long erected. The Romans, all in confuſion and 
 furprize, knew not which way to turn themſelves ; for they were blinded 

by the ſmoke and the ſparks of = which the wind drove in their * 
10 2 ; 5, 
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tiently hoping to obtain by ſome happy turn of 
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ſo that many of them were ſlain before they could approach the places 
Where help was wanted. On the other hand, the wind favouring the 
Carthaginians, not only they could ſee clearly, and fo take their aim, but 
whatever they threw either againſt the enemy, or againſt their batteries, 
was carried with the greater violence to the mark, while the darts of 
the Romans could take no effect. In a word, the fire became irreſiſtible, 
and ſpreading every way, it conſumed to aſhes all the Roman works, and 
even melted the brazen heads of their battering rams. 1784113 
The beſiegers by this blow were totally diſcouraged from the thoughts 
of renewing their attacks. They turned therefore the ſiege into a 
blockade, encompaſſing the place with a rampart and a ditch, and pa- 

kay or by ſtarving the 
carrying by aſſault. 


enemy, what they now deſpaired o ee LINE TIN 

But when the news came to Rome that great numbers both of the ſea 
and land forces had been loſt in fighting to defend the works, and in 
the other ſervice of the ſiege, the people were only the more animated 


by it to purſue the enterprize with vigour, inſomuch that 10,000 of them 


voluntarily offered themſelves: to go and ſerve before Lihbæum. Upon 
the arrival of theſe troops at the camp, Claudius Pulcher, who was then 
in the Conſulate, (with L. Junius Pullus) and had the command of the 
forces in Sicihy, having called his officers together, propoſed to them in- 
ſtantly to imbark and fail with all the fleet to Drepanum. To engage 
their approbation of this project, he repreſented to them, that Adberbal 
the Governor of that place bad not a ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt them; 

that he knew nothing of the reinforcement they had received, and would 


never 8. they could be maſters of a naval army, after the loſſes 


5 they had ſuſtained in the ſiege. The deſign being generally approved, 
- the ſeamen, both old and new comers, were DG Srchwich to imbark, 


together with the braveſt ſoldiers of the legions, who readily offered 
themſelves for this expedition, not doubting but they ſhould enrich them- 


ſelves with the plunder of Drepanum, | ooo 
Por this place then the fleet, conſiſting of 124 gallies, ſet ſail about 


midnight; and at break of day the headmoſt. of the veſſels were de- 
{cried from the town. Adberbal was at firſt ſtruck with the unexpected 


appearance of the enemy, but ſoon recovering himſelf, he determined to 


run any hazard, rather than endure a ſiege, with which. he plainly ſaw 


that he was threatened. Inſtantly he called together, upon the ſea ſhore, 


all his ſeamen and ſoldiers, both thoſe that were on 


| | | 5 F Xoard his gallies 
and thoſe. that were in the town, and ſet before them in few words how | 
eaſily they might be victors in a naval battle, if they would but reſolve 


to behave themſelves with courage; and, on the other hand, what 


dreadful calamities (the conſequences of a ſiege) they muſt unavoidably 


undergo, if on the preſent occaſion they let themſelves be intimidated by 


the apprehenſion of danger. The army unanimouſly. declared their re- 
amel eſs to follow him, Whitherſoever he ſhould, pleaſe to conduct chem. 


* 
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 Hereupon he inſtantly ordered them all on board, and embarking him- 


If, directed them to keep their eyes on his galley (which ſhould lead 


the van) and to do as ſhe did. Then putting to ſea he brought his 


fleet out of the port, and hid them behind ſome rocks which lay on the 
ſide of the haven oppoſite to that by which the Romans were going to 
enter. | | 

The headmoſt of the Roman veſſels were already entering into the port, 
other gallies were entering, and others were not far off, when Adberbal, 


_ - quitting his concealment, appeared on a ſudden with his fleet out at ſea, 


and in a poſture to give battle. At this ſight Claudius, extremely ſur- 
prized and diſappointed, made a ſign to his foremoſt gallies to tack and 


ſtand back again; but when thoſe that had entered the port, or were in 


the haven's mouth, began to haſten back, they encountered with others 


that were yet ſtanding in, ſo that falling foul of one another, many of 


the ſhips received great damage, and were in danger of periſhing. At 


length, in ſuch manner as they could, they drew out; and as faſt as 


they got clear and obtained room, put themſelves in order of battle along 
the ſhore, with their prows pointing towards the enemy. Claudius, who 
had been in the rear of his fleet, now placed himſelf in the left of his 


line. He had it once in his power (as ſome report) to ſheer off, but was 


obſtinately bent to try an engagement; inſomuch that when the ſacred 
chickens were conſulted and refuſed their meat, he threw them cage and 
all into the ſea; F they wont eat, ſaid he, let them drint, not reflecting 


that ſuch a contempt of religion might diſcourage thoſe who were wit- 


neſſes of it. | 

In the mean while Adberbal, having with five great veſſels paſſed the 
left wing of the Romans, turned the prow of his own galley upon the 
enemy, making a ſignal for the reſt of his fleet, which followed, on the 
ſame line, to do the like. And now the whole Caribaginian fleet being 
drawn up in front, advanced againft the Romans, who, as was before 


ſaid, were drawn up along the ſhore, a ſituation than which none 


could be more dangerous. As ſoon as the two fleets were near each 
other, the flags of defiance: were hoiſted by the two admirals, and the 
battle began. At firſt the conflict was equal on both | ſides, each fleet 
having on board the hardieſt men they could pick out of their land forces. 


4 
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But victory by began to declare for the Carthaginians, who in- 


deed had many a 2 above the Romans, by the lightneſs of their 
veſſels, the expertneſs of their rowers, and eſpecially by the wiſe precau- 


tion they had talcen to have ſea room, wherein to work their veſſels as 
occaſion required; for at any time when they were preſſed by the enemy, 
they could at pleaſure retire, fpread themſelves, or draw cloſe together, 
in which movements the lightneſs of their gallies ly availed. More- 
over when any of the Roman gallies (heavily built and unſkilfully ma- 
naged) chaſed any of theirs, and thereby ſeparated themſelves from 
their own fleet, thoſe who were chaſed could tack upon the purſtiers, 
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Le and intercept them, or -rowing round them, come upon theiw flank with 
248. their prows and fink them. All theſe benefits were wanting to the Ro- 
mans; but their greateſt evil was their ſituation; becauſe when any of 
their veſſels were hard preſſed, they could by no means retire for the 
ſhore; they muſt either run aground upon the flats, or bulge _— 

the pocks..” 

The Conſul at length, obſerving the diſtreſs of his fleet, that fome were 
ſplit upon the rocks and others ſtranded, ſtood away to the left, and with 
only thirty veſſels that were the neareſt to him, eſcaped out of the battle. 
The reſt, to the number of ninety three, fell into the enemies hands, to- 

gether with all the men, except a few ſoldiers who had got aſhore, after 
Orofus. their veſſels were run aground or broken to pieces. Eight thouſand of 
enn the Romans are ſaid to have been ſlain, and 20,000 taken priſoners. 

Polyb. B. 1. This was a glorious action for Adberbal, to whom the Carthaginians did 
= ; very great honour, aſcribing the ſucceſs to his ſole virtue and bravery ; 
while on the other hand, Claudius was recalled to Rome, where he was 
reproached with his ſhameful defeat, and with the loſs his country had 
ſuſtained, as entirely owing to his folly and temerity. Neverthe- 
leſs when he was ordered to name a Dictator, he, to inſult the ſenate, 

Set. ute nominated to that ſupreme dignity one Claudius Glycia, a mean fellow ' 

of Ti, who had been his viator or tipſtaff : but this mock dictator did not hold 

Fall Cp. the place; M. Attilins Calatinus was ſubſtituted in his room. After which 

the Conſul (now depoſed) was brought to a formal trial for his en, | 
duct, and was loaded with a rigorous ſentence. - | 

 Polyb.B.z. . As, for the other Conſul, Junius Pullus, he hag been e over 
co Sicihy with order to ſupply the camp before Lihbæum with proviſions 
| and all neceſſary ſtores; for the ſafe convoy of which, he had a ſqua- 

a dron of 60 gallies. Being arrived at Mſfina, he there augmented his 
i fleet with what ſhips had Ty ſent thither from Lihybæum, and from o- 

ther places in the iſland, and then ſet fail for Syracuſe; his whole fleet 

now conſiſting of 120 ſhips of war and 800. ſtoreſhips. 'Fromr Syracuſe 

he diſpatched his Quæſtors with one half of his veſſels of burthen, and 

ſome of his gallies, that they might without delay furniſh the camp with 
neceſſaries, while he himſelf ſtaid at this port, waiting the arrival of that 
part of his fleet which had not been able to keep him company, and was 
not yet come up, as alſo to receive the corn which the Ulanders, f in the 5 
alliance of Rome, had provided for him. . 8 
„ „About this time Adberbal, ſtudious to make the beſt Ae of his 
' victory, and having ſent away to Carthage, the ſhips and the priſoners 
taken in the battle, delivered 30 ape lies to Cartbalo, who had al- 
teady under his own. command ich which he was lately arrived, 
and ſent him to try what miſchie might be done to the Roman fleet in the 
a harbour of Lihbæum. Carthalo ſuddenly entered the mouth of the haven, 
ye; and finding the Romans more Siontive een, in of the n 
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than to the defence of their fleet, without difficulty ſeized and towed 
away ſome of the gallies and ſet fire to others. The Roman camp took 


IF 
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the alarm, and the ſoldiers haſtened to the reſcue : but Himilco governor of 2939 Conf. 


the town ſallying out at the ſame time, and putting the Romans in 
great.diſtreſs, gave Corthalo leiſure to gothrough with his enterprize. After 
this exploit the Carthaginian ran all along the ſouth coaſt of Sicily, with 
a view to obſtruct, what in him lay, the ſuccours that were coming to the 
Roman army. And receiving advice. by his ſcouts, that a great fleet of 
all ſorts of veſſels was approaching, and was not far off, he advanced with 


much joy to encounter them; for both he and his men were full of cou- 


rage by reaſon of their late victories. The fleet which had been deſcried 
was that under the conduct of the Roman Quæſtors; who when they 
got notice that the Carthaginians were at hand, not conceiving themſelves 


— — 


of ſufficient ſtrength to hazard an engagement, preſently made for the 


coaſt, and drew up their veſſels under covert of a poor town belonging 
their party. Here was indeed no ſafe harbour, yet they found ſome ſort 
of ſhelter in certain coves, and ſmall retreats among the rocks; and the 
town having furniſhed them with engines for caſting ſtones and ſhoot! 
arrows, they waited here, in a poſture of defence, the attack of the 
enemy. But Cartbalo knowing that they could not long ride under thoſe 
rocks, but would be forced by any great change of wind either to put out 
into the deep, or to abandon their ſhips in order to ſave the men, he, after 
he had taken ſome few of their veſſels, would not purſue the aſſault any 
further, but retired into the mouth of a neighbouring river, and there lay 
waiting for an opportunity to ſeize the reſt, without hazard to himſelf. _. 
In the mean while the Conſul Junius, having diſpatched thoſe affairs 
which had detained him at Syracuſe, departed' thence, and doubling the 
* © cape of Pachynus, ſhaped his courſe for Lihybæum, totally ignorant of 
what had happened to his ae The Carthaginians perceived his 
approach, and quitting their ſtation ſailed away to attack him before he 


& to. 
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could join the other part of his fleet. Junius was yet a great way off when 


himſelf too near to fly, and too 


he firſt deſcried the enemy; yet findin 

weak to fight, he alſo, like his Quail 
coaſt that was quite harbourleſs and full of rocks, imagining no danger 
ſo great as that of the enemy. Caribalo did not care to idk him in a 
place where it was difficult to work a ſhip with ſafety; he betook him- 
{elf therefore to a Ration between the two fleets, and there watched to 
ſee which of them would firſt ſtir, reſolving to aſſault that which ſhould 
firſt dare to put out to ſea. Thus all the three fleets were on tlie ſouth 
coaſt of Sicily, between the cape of Parhynus and Lilybeum, à tract ex- 
ceedingly dangerous when the wind ſtormed at ſouth. The Caritbaginiaus, 


ors, ran in cloſe on a part of the 


who knew the times of tempeſt and their ſigns, and who now perhaps 


obſerved ſome fwelling billot, or ſome other ſuch like indication of an ap- 


proaching ſtorm, immediately weighed anchor, and made all haſte to 


double the cape of Pachynus, thereby to cover themſelves from tlie rage 
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they feared. This, though with great difficulty, they effected, and ſe- 
cured their ſhips. - But the Romans, who knew better how to fight than 
how to navigate, remaining expoſed on that rocky coaſt, were ſo terribly 
aſſaulted by a boiſterous ſouth-wind, that not a ſingle ſhip of ei ther fleet 
eſcaped being daſhed to pieces. | | 

In this manner was Rome once more Jeprived of all her naval force; and, | 


thus deprived, ſhe renounced once more the empire of the ſeas. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters the Romans were ſtill ſuperior to 


their enemies by land, and though driven to hard ſhifts for proviſions, they 


Zon. B. $ 


continued the blockade of Lilyb.cum, firmly fixed to abide the utmoſt ex- 


_ tremity rather than abandon their enterprize. As for the Conſul Junins, 


who had not loft his men when his _ were deſtroyed, he repaired 
with all expedition to the camp, full of anxious thoughts, how to re- 
trieve his honour, by ſome remarkable ſervice. Between Paxormus and 
Drepanum, on the ſide of a mountain, the higheſt in all Sicily, except /Zt- 
na, ſtood the city of Eryx; and on the top of the mountain was the temple. 
of Venus Erycina *, the faireſt and richeſt temple in the whole iſland. Fu- 
nius formed a deſign upon theſe, and, _ aſſiſted by the treaſon of ſome 
of thoſe who 50 a appointed to defend them, got poſſeſſion of them by 
ſurprize. The city was difficult of acceſs, the only way to it being ſteep 
narrow; and the Conſul, the better to ſecure his conqueſt, built a 


fort at the entrance of the paſſage to it, where he placed a garriſon of 800 


men. He alſo poſted another body of men on the top of the mountain, 


tbalo; but Cicero and Val. Maximus tell us that he kill 


of the city, and 


not doubting bar! by theſe precautions he ſhould keep quiet poſſeſſion both 

of the whole mountain. 
Zonaras reports, that Junius, after this, was taken priſoner by Car- 
led himſelf to avoid 


an ignominious ſentence-at Rome, for his loſing the fleet. 


Upon the death or diſgrace of the two Conſuls, the Dictator Calatinus 
>aſſed- into Sicily to command. the army, the firſt inſtance of a Roman n 
Dieter appearing out of Laß. He performed no exploit. 
In the following year re "oper memorable was done by either 
Zonaras Bs, that Cart to draw one of the Conſuls out of 


— the land; made a deſcent on the Bale coaſt, but without ſucceſs: for 


hearing chat the Prætor of Rome at the head of an army was advancing 
againſt him, he preſently reimbarked and returned to . Here 
his troops (whom he had not been able to fatisfy with the plunder of 
the Roman territories) began to murmur. for want of their pay. To put 


_ a ſtop to the mutiny he puniſhed the moſt clamorous with rigour; but this 


exaſperating even thoſe who were more peaceably inclined, a general ſe- 


dition mold probably have rnd; to the ruin of the Carthaginian cauſe, 


5 * os not. appear at what time the W Sai whethe 
nan made themſelves maſters of latter was firſt befieged by the Romans. 1 

6 es; it was probably after the de- C. Aurelius Cotta, * Conſuls, LY 
i | ery & Claudius Palcher; for according to P. Servilius Genin, | , 
. ifland but it 
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ir he had not been ſeaſonably recalled, and a captain of much greater credit 
and abilities appointed to ſucceed him. This was Amilcar Barcha, the 
| father of the famous Hannibal. 


CHAP 


From the 18th year of the war to the end of it, in the 23d 
or 24th year after its commencement. 


Amilcar Barcha, &y his maſterly condufi, hinders the Romans, during five 
years, from making any progreſs in the conqueſt of Sicily. They at length 
provide themſelves, once more, with a naval force as the only means to ac- 

compliſb their enterprize ; and this new fleet, under the conduct of Lutatius 
Catulus, obtaining a complete viftory over the fleet of Carthage, (command- 
ed by Hanno) the Carthaginians are conſtrained to yield to their enemies the 

_ whole iſland, by a treaty of peace. | 


I was in the eighteengh year of the war, that Amilcar Barcha became 

| 1 commander in chief of the Carthagiman forces by ſea and land. Hav- 
ing quieted the diſcontents of the army, he began his expeditions by ſail- 
ing with the fleet to the coaſt of Italy; where making a deſcent he pillag- 

ed and laid waſte the territories of the Locrians and Bruttians. After this he 
landed his troops in Sicily; and, becauſe the Carthaginians were not maſters 
there of any walled town ſo ſituated, as he could from thence infeſt the Ro- 
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mans, he took poſſeſſion of a commodious piece of ground near the ſea 
coaſt, between Panormus and Eryx. It was a mountain invironed on all 


fides with rocks and precipices, and on the top of it was a plain of at leaſt 
twelve miles in compaſs, the ground yielding both good paſture and good 
corn. To this mountain the avenues were only three, one from the ſea, 
and two from the land ; and being by nature ſtrait and difficult, it requir- 
ed but little fortification to ſecure them. | | 

HFere then the brave Amilcar encamped his forces to confront as well 
. thoſe of the enemy, who were in Panormus, as thoſe who were poſted 
about Eryx, putting himſelf between the. two armies with admirable reſo- 
lution. And though he was thus in the midſt of his enemies, and had no 
ally from whom he could hope for ſuccour, he nevertheleſs gave the Ro- 


mans great and wy be alarms, obliging them to a conſtant exerciſe of all 


their courage, vigilance and ſevereſt diſcipline. For, as the place he was 


in had the command of a.port*, he made uſe of the opportunity, with | 


which 


CELELY 


b Chevr. Folard underſtands the words of © © Frentinus (in lib. 3: re reports, chat 


in the avenue from the ſea to the mountain. proviſions, made 


the 
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| Polybius to mean that Amilcar poſted Himſelf Amilcar, in order to ſupply Lil um 2 
uſe of tagem to draw 
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which this furniſhed him, to ſcour all the coaſt of Ttaly with his fleet, as 


far as to the territory of Cuma: and, when afterwards in Sicily, the Ro- 
mans had brought their camp within five furlongs of his army, on the ſide 


towards Panormus, he gave them battle ſo often, and had ſuch variety of 


encounters with them, that (as Pohbius tells us) it would be ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to relate all the particular actions. We muſt judge, /ays he, of this 
war, as we do of a combat between two ſtrong and vigorous gladiators, 


. who in cloſe conflict have been inceſſantly, mae and receiving wounds. 
Neither the ſpectators nor the combatants themſe 


ves would be able to re- 
count every feint and every ſtroke, and to ſay how and why they were 
made: but we judge of the ſkill, ſtrength, and reſolution of the parties, 
by their perſeverance in maintaining the fight, and by the event. So with 
regard to the war in queſtion, a minute detail of the various ſtratagems, 


ſurprizes, advances, attacks, which were daily practiſed on both ſides, 


would be very difficult to an hiſtorian, and not very uſeful to the reader. 


A general relation of what was performed, with the ſucceſs of the 
Whole, will ſuffice to make us know the worth and abilities of the com- 


manders. ; „%%% TE he BY OPS | 
In a word then, no ſtratagem which could be learnt from hiſtory, no 


new one which preſent circumſtances and opportunity could ſuggeſt, 


none that required even the utmoſt hardineſs and impetuoſity to execute 


it, was neglected : and yet, all this while, nothing deciſive was done. 
The ſtrength on both fides being equal, the camps impregnable, and the 


- ſpace between them very ſmall, it hence came to paſs that there were 


every day ſkirmiſhes and encounters between parties, but a general action. 


never. For in all the. engagements, ſo ſoon as one party found them- 


_ ſelves hard preſſed by the other, the weaker inſtantly. threw themſelves; 


behind their entrenchments, where they knew they had a fecure ſhelter ;. 


and from whence: they preſently returned to the charge. $a, 
In this manner was the war carried on for almoſt three years; till at. 
length (as our author ſpeaks) Fortune, who preſided as an impartial um- 


_ - cording to Polybius, the Romans had no fleet at 


from all naval preparations for five years. And an accident, which ſerves to 


pire at this contention; tranſported the - combatants to another theatre, 
1 : 5 | where 
the Roman fleet out of the harbour. Rut ae- „ Ca OigeBin Chatto,. 
| Y. of R. 507. z6-ome.. 
this time, or if any, none that was able to | TM. Fabius Licinius. 
contend with Amilcar, and oblige him to v. of R. cog, 1 N Fabius Buteo. 
have zecourſe to ſtratagem. i e 5 1 C. Atilius Ballut. 
- Polybius tells us, that the Romans abſtained || In the year 50% there happened at Rome 
{pas how much- 


therefore when Florus ſpeaks of a battle gain- it behoved even perſons of the higheſt rank 
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ed at fea by the Romans during this time, it 
, ſeems to be a tale without foundation. 


— 


to avaid- all petulancv of ſpeech, and not 
by any indecent words to violate the dig- 
| . nity of Roman line. Claudia, the 
. (L. Cæcilius Metellus, ca1ghter of the famous Claudius the Blind ;. 
41 F. of R. 506. 2d time. int nner to that Claudius Palcher, who loſt 
N. Fabius Bus. the battle of Drepanum, Rt, - «4 
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where ſhutting them up in yet cloſer liſts they were engaged in a more 


perilous conflict. - 

The Romans (as has been before obſerved) had placed garriſons on 
the top and at the bottom of mount Eryx. Amilcar nevertheleſs found 
a way, lying towards the fea, by which he conveyed his men (before 
the enemy had the leaſt notice of it) into the city of Eryx, that was about 
the middle of the aſcent. By this means the Romans, who held the 
top of the mountain, were in a manner beſieged, and it is wonderful 
with -what reſolution and conſtancy they ſuſtained all. the hardſhips to 
which their ſituation expoſed them: but it is yet more wonderful, that 
the Cartbaginians ſhould be able to defend themſelves, when hard preſſed 
by the enemy both from above and from below, and when deprived of all 
means of ſubſiſtence, except by one avenue from the ſea. And here 
again on this new ſtage of action were exerted, on both ſides, all the art 
and vigour that can poſſibly be conceived, in an infinite variety of ſtra- 
tagems and aſſaults. Nor was an end put to this fierce ſtruggle (as the 
hiſtorian Fabius falſely reported) by the failure of ſtrength in the contend- 
ing parties, exhauſted' by the ſufferings they underwent; for they ſuſ- 
tained' famine, fatigue, and all the hardſhips incident to ſieges, with fo 
unwearied a fortitude, that they ſcarcely ſeemed to feel them: but a con- 
cluſion was given to the war after a different manner, and before either 
party in Szczly had gained any ſuperiority over the other. Polybius com- 


pares the rival powers to two valiant birds, that, weakened by a long 


combat, and unable any more to make uſe of their wings in the fight, yet 
ſupport themſelves by their ſole courage, and with joint conſent coming 
_ cloſe together, peck and maul each other with their bills, thus mutually 

ſtriving by theſe laſt efforts to obtain the victory. | 1 64 

Two whole years were waſted by the Romans, in fruitleſs attempts 
to diſlodge the invincible Amilcar from Eryx. And now the Senate of 
Rome, who had hoped every thing from the bravery of their land forces, 
became perfectly convinced that they ſhould never atchieve the conqueſt of 
Sicily without the help of a naval ftrength. If, by means of a fleet, they 


could once get the maſtery of the ſea, it would then be impoſſible for the 


Carthaginian General to hold out much longer, becauſe his ' ſupplies 
of proviſion would be totally obſtructed. But where to find money 


at this time for a naval armament of ſufficient ſtrength, was a difficulty - 


thouſand Remans periſhed, returning in her was brought into judgment for them by the 
chariot from the public ſhow, happened to Ædiles, before the Tribes, and was there 
be ſtopt in her way by the multitude that fined 25,000 aſſes of braſs, [80/. 14s. 74. 
thronged the ſtreet. The Lady proud and Arbuthnor.] ite Bras pi ay 
impatient, cried out, Gods, howw this city is Ln A. Manlius Torguatus. 
over-crouded! I wiſh my brother Claudius © Y. of R:; 509. C. Sempronius Blæſus, 
 avere alive again, and had the command of 24. Une, 
another Fleet! Theſe words, even from a V. of R. 410. J C. Fundanius, 
woman, were thought unpardonable. She e ene 
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that ſeemed not eaſy to be ſurmounted ; for the expence would be great, 
and the public treaſury was exhauſted. On this preſſing occaſion the 
richeſt of the citizens ſhewed a laudable zeal for their country's ſervice. 


They built each of them a Quinqueremis at his own coſt ; and this ex- 


ample had ſo good an effect, that thoſe, who were not able ſingly to do 


the like, yet concurring, two or three of them fitted out a galley at their 


Y. R. 81. 
Bef. Chr. 


241. 
210 Conf. 


B. 19. 


Joint expence. In ſhort, a fleet of 200 * Quinqueremes was thus put to 
ſea by private citizens, who required no other condition, but to be reim- 
burſed when the ſtate of the public affairs would allow of it. And this 
armament was vaſtly better than any of the former, in as much as all the 
new gallies were built upon the model of that light veſſel, which had been 
taken from Hannibal the Rhodian. ; 9 

The Conſuls choſen for the new year were C. Lutatius Catulus, and 
A. Paſthumius. The latter being at the ſame time High-Prieſt of Mars, 
the Pontifex Maximus declared it unlawful for him to abandon his Pry 


functions; nay, he abſolately forbad it, accompanying his prohibition with 


threats, and Peſtbumius was obliged to ſubmit. But this religious ſcruple 


occaſioned the creation of a new magiſtracy in the republic. The ſenate 


and people, not thinking it adviſable to truſt the command of their army 
to one general alone, nor yet to expoſe themſelves to the inconveniences 
which might ariſe from the too long abſence of the Prætor of Rome, to 
whom it naturally fell to ſupply the place of Paſtbumius in the field, they 
created a ſecond Prætor for that purpoſe. This officer they ſtiled Prætor 


Peregrinus; and he was not only to aſſiſt the general abroad, but to judge 


or appoint judges in all civil cauſes between Roman citizens and- ſtrangers. 


- The former Prætor took the title of Prætor Urbanus; and it was now re- 


gulated, that his reſidence ſhould be at Rome, and his juriſdiction confined 


to the cognizance of cauſes between Roman citizens only. It was allo de- 


%%. Harte, 35.597, 


creed, that the perſons who were to fill theſe offices ſhould be choſen an- 


nually in the comitia by centuries, but their different provinces be deter- 


Valerius Falto, the firſt Prætor Peregrinus, ee with the Conſul 


 Lutatius, on board the new fleet for Sicily. They began the K 


with tlie ſiege of Drepanum, and they very ſoon made a breach in 


wall ; nevertheleſs they did not carry the place; for as the Conſul at the 


head of his men was mounting to the aſſault, he received a dangerous 
wound in his thigh; whereupon the ſoldiers quitted the enterprize, to 
take care of their general, whom they carried back to the camp. After 
this the fiege was diſcontinued ; for Lutatius being perſuaded, that the 
Caribaginians would ſoon appear with a fleet upon the coaſt, and that a 
victory over them at ſea, would contribute much more than any other 

loit towards the entire conqueſt of Sicily, turned all his thoughts to 
ipline his men, and prepare them for a naval engagement. | 
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The Carthaginians greatly ſurprized at the news of a Roman navy at 
ſea, had diſpatched away a fleet, with all expedition, under the con- 
duct of an eminent commander named Hanno; of whoſe character, be- 
cauſe of the ſhare he will have in ſeveral important events of this hiſtory, 
it may not be improper to give ſome features: An able pen, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, has thus deſcribed him. 

«© —A man wiſe in picture, exceedingly formal, and ſkilful in the art 
of ſeeming reverend. How his reputation was firſt bred, I do not find, 
but it was upheld by a factious contradiction of things undertaken by 
men more worthy than himſelf. This quality procured to him (as it 
has done to many others) not only approbation among the antient ſort, 
“ whoſe cold temper is averſe from new enterprizes, but an opinion of 
great foreſight, opinion confirmed by every loſs received. More par- 
ticularly he was gracious among the people, for that he was one of the 
moſt grievous oppreſſors of their ſubject provinces ; whereby he procu- 
red unto the Carthaginians much wealth, but therewithal ſuch hatred, 
as turned it all to their great loſs. He had before this been employed 
againſt the Numidians, and wild Africans, who, in making war, were 
. more like rovers than ſoldiers. Of thoſe fugitive nations he learned to 
neglect more manly enemies, to his own great diſhonour, and to the 
great hurt of Carthage; which loſt; not more by his bad conduct than 
by his malicious counſel, when having ſhewed himſelf an unworthy cap- 
tain, he betook himſelf to the long robe. Yet is he much commended 
in Noman hiſtories as a temperate man, and one that ſtudied how to 
preſerve the league between Rome and Carthage: In which regard how 
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neficial he was to Nome, it will appear hereafter, and in his preſent 
voyage, wherein he reduced the Cartbaginians to a miſerable neceſſity of 
accepting, upon hard conditions, that P RACE, which he thenceforth 
commended. | 1585 5 | 

Hanno had well furniſhed his navy with all neceſſary proviſions for the 
ſoldiers at Eryx (for dexterity in making ſuch preparations, was the beſt 
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48 Of 400 ſail, according to Eutropius. 


© It is proper to inform the reader, that 


though Sir *. R. is here followed, in ſup- 
poſing that the Hanno, who now. command- 
ed the Carthaginian flect, was the fame with 
that Hanno, who afterwards headed the fac- 


tion againſt Amilcar Barcha and his ſon. 


Hannibal, there is ſome reaſon to doubt it. 
Pilybius, indeed, ſays nothing from which 
we can infer, that were rent per- 
ſons; and the importance of the preſent ex- 
pedition makes it probable, that the Car- 


 thaginians would not commit the charge of 


it, but to a man in the higheſt reputation 


at ſea 


 teriſes, was at this time. Vet by ſome 


words which Livy (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) 

uts into the mouth of that Hanno, who fipna- 
lized himſelf by his oppoſition to Harnibal's 
meaſures, one would think that the ſpeaker 
could not be the perſon who loſt the battle 
againſt Lutativs, For the hiſtorian 
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well he deſerved of his own country, it will appear hereafter; how be- 


makes the enemy of Hannibal, on two ſe- 


veral occaſions, remind the Carthaginians 


of that ſhameful and fatal overthrow, as an 


event which they ought never to forget. _ 
And if we may believe Zonaras, the 
Hanno who ſuffered the defeat at the Ægates, 


| was crucified at his return home for his miſ- 
and eſteem, as he, whom Sir V. R. charae- condu e. | 
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of his qualities) but he had neglected to man his gallies with able ma- 
riners, trained to the practice of ſea fights; he had taken the firſt that 
preſented themfelves ; and his ſoldiers were raw men that knew nothing 
of ſervice. He had been careleſs in theſe matters, through a fooliſh con- 
tempt of his enemies; not remembring that it was the reſiſtleſs force of 
tempeſts, rather than any other ſtrength of oppoſition, which had made 
them forſake the ſeas. Yet in one thing he judged right, or at leaſt 
had been well inſtructed; for his intention was, - firſt of all to fail to 


_  Eryx, and there to diſcharge his ſhips of their loading, and when he had 


b. 62. : 


thus lightened them, to take on board the choice of the land-forces to- 
gether with Amilcar himſelf; and then to offer the enemy battle. This 
was an excellent courſe if it could have been performed. But the Conſul 

Lutatius, who, on the firſt notice of Hanno's being at ſea, had fajled from 
Drepanum to the iſland of Æguſa, (one of the Zgates ') uſed all poſſible di- 
ligence to prevent the execution of the enemies deſign ; not that he was 
informed of their deſign, but that he knew 'it was, for them, the beſt - 
which they could have, and becauſe he feared no danger fo greatly as an 
encounter with Amilcar. For theſe reaſons, though he was not yet cured 


of his wound, and though the weather was very rough, and the ſeas went 


high, when, the next morning he deſcried the Curthaginian fleet, coming 
with a flown ſheet from the iſland of Fera *, (where they had put in) he 
choſe rather to fight with the enemy, who had the wind of him, than 
upon unlikely hope of better opportunity, to ſuffer their convoy to paſs 
CCC | | : | 

All that Hanno ſhould have done, Lutatius had performed. He had 


_ carefully. exerciſed his men in rowing ; he had lightned his gallies of all 
unneceſſary burthens, and he had taken on board the beſt men of his 


land- forces. The Carthaginians therefore, at the very firſt encounter, 
were utterly broken and defeated: Fifty of their gallies were ſunk and 
ſeventy taken, the reſt by a ſudden change of wind eſcaping to the iſland 
of Hiera. The Conful after the battle ſtood away with the fleet for Li- 
Hybeæum, there to diſpoſe of his prizes and priſoners ; of which latter the 
number amounted to near ten thouſand. 8 t 

Mhen, at Cartbage, they received the news of Hanno's defeat, ſo con- 


 trary to all expectation, they were greatly at a loſs what meaſures to take. 


If, to have their revenge, nothing had been neceſſary but courage and 


emulation, they were never better provided than at this juncture, to pro- 


ſecute the war. But what could they do? Amilcar, on whoſe valour and 


judgment the honour and ſafety of the commonwealth depended, was 
ſurrounded by his enemies, and could not be relieved. For as the Romans 
were no maſters: of the ſea, it was not poſſible for the Carthaginians to 
ſend either proviſions or reinforcements to their armies in Sicily. In this 
extremity they could fix upon nothing better than to ſend by an exprefs 


7 1 Iſlands lying off of Lilbeuw and Drepanum, | | * 1 of the Agata. 
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| full powers to the General himſelf, to take what courſe he ſhould think 
moſt proper; and this they did, leaving all concluſions: to his election and 
ſole counſel, | 3 


Amilcar, who had done every thing that could be expected from the 


moſt intrepid courage, and the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and whom no 
adverſity, accompanied with the leaſt hope or poſſibility of recovery, 
had ever vanquiſhed, but who yet knew when to yield as well as when to 
reſiſt, began now to turn his thoughts wholly to the preſervation of the 
army under his conduct; for he plainly ſaw, that Sicily was loſt. He 
diſpatched therefore an Ambaſſador to the Conſul, with an overture of 
peace. Lutatius, having well conſidered it, gathered ſo many arguments 
from the preſent poverty of the Roman ſtate, exhauſted beyond expecta- 
tion by the war, that he readily liſtened. to the propoſal. At firſt he 
demanded, that Amilcar and his ſoldiers ſhould deliver up their arms; but 
this the Cartbaginian abſolutely refuſed, declaring that he would rather pe- 
riſh than undergo. ſo great an infamy ; and the Conſul acquieſced. In 
ſhort, a treaty was concluded on terms to this effect. Py | 
„There ſhall. be peace between Rome and Carthage (provided the Ro- 
man people approve of it) on the following conditions. Bk 
The Carthaginians ſhall evacuate all Sicily. N 
„They ſhall deliver up all the Roman priſoners ranſom free. f 
They ſhall pay to the Romans, within the ſpace of twenty years next 
following, 2200 talents. of ſilver, whereof one thoufand ſhall be paid: 
« immediately. _ 1285 7 
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They ſhall not make war upon King Hiero, nor upon any of the allies 


« of Rome; nor ſhall the Romans moleſt any of the allies of Carthage. 


Neither of the contracting powers ſhall raiſe any fortreſs, or levy any 


4 &. ſoldiers. in the dominions. of the other. 


Nor ſhall either of them enter into confederacy. with the allies of the 


< other.” | | 

Theſe articles being brought to Ryme; and not being entirely approved 
there, ten commiſſioners” were ſent into Sicily to terminate the affair. 
Theſe added 1000 talents to the former fum, and ſhortened the time for 
| drier to- ten years; and they alſo required, that the Carthaginians 


break off the negociation for the ſake of theſe new demands, the 

was ratified in form : but (probably) not in: the Conſulate of Cains Lu- 
tatius, but of his ſucceſſors Q; Lutatius. and A. Manlius in the year of 
Rome 512: 1 885 | TOI | 


Such was the end of the Firſt-Punic War, after it had laſted-23 © rr 
p 8 4 | | | "IR * 1 ** 7 | ' 24 | 


| | 24 years, and ſo do others: But Eurrepiur 
© Polybius makes this war to have laſted puts a concluſion to it in the 23d year; 


2 4372501. Arbuthnot. 


ould not only leave Sicily, but withdraw their troops from all the Iſ- 
lands between Sicily and Itay. Amilcar not thinking it adviſable to 
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indeed diſputed the 


cuſtoms were generally farmed by the publicans 
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n ain 4 : : 
24 years: A war (ſays Polybius) the longeſt, the leaſt interrupted, and 


the greateſt (that is, the moſt abounding with great actions and events) 
of any to be met with in hiſtory. The Romans in the courſe of it loſt 
700 ſhips of war, and the Carthaginians about 500 *; the greatneſs 
of which loſſes ſufficiently prove the greatneſs of the two ſtates, and of 
the war itſelf, wherein (according to the ſame author) the Romans in 
8 ſhewed themſelves the braver nation, and Amilcar the ableſt 
Captain. | NOS 2 Thos | | | 


AND now the great affair at Rome was to determine the fate of Sicily, 
the manner in which it ſhould be governed, and the emoluments which 
the republic ſhould draw from fo fine a conqueſt. © The whole iſland, ex- 


cepting the little kingdom of Syracuſe, was declared a Roman Province, 


that is to ſay, a 9 that ſhould be ruled by Roman laws and Roman 
nagiſtrates. A Pretor. was to be annually ſent thither to be its Governor; 


and a Quæſtor to take charge of the revenues. Theſe revenues were 
either fixed or caſual. ' The fixed were called tributes, and were a certain 
ſum, which the province was obliged every year to pay into the publick 
treaſury. The caſual were the tenths of the product of the lands, and the 
duties upon merchandize exported and imported. And theſe tenths and 
_ Caius Lutatius the Conſul, and 9. Valerius the Prætor, had both of 
them the honour of the triumph at their return to Rome. The Conſul 
retenſions of the latter to it, becauſe Valerius had 


not acted in a poſt of equal authoyity with him; and upon a reference to 


e 


ſays, the Firſt Punic War ended when Q. La- 
tatius and A. Manlius were Conſuls. 
were the ſucceſſors of C. Lutatius; and per- 
| Haps their Conſulate was begun when the 


s.* 


+, 6:us's time, When the Romans were arrived . 
at almoſt univerſal empire, they could not 


. Catulus, who 


was Conſul in 511. 


ten commiſſioners came into Sicily. and the 
peace Wa rail!!! 


line Marbles, ſince, according to them, 


Appius Claudius C aud whe began the war, 


was Conſul in the year 489, and C. Lutatius 


' Livy, towards the cloſe of his 3oth book, 
heſe 


* How came ir to. paſs, /that in Pech. 


fit out ſuch fleets, and make, ſuch naval 


bs rao the time of the firſt 


N. . L. 64. 


ſon may be affigned for the change, but 


Punic War? This queſtion is on Sy e 
ſent occaſion ſtarted by Polybius himſelf; 
who adds, that a plain and ſatisfactory rea- 


defers' giving it, till he © ſhall come to 


ſpeak of the form of the Roman common- 


the treaty. with Amilcar, 


iſland, when C. Claudius and M. Sempr 


2 
19 


11 


wealth. His diſcourſe on this latter ſubject 


not being tranſmitted to us; we are at a loſs 


to know how the difficulty may be reſolved. 
Among the advantages which Rome 
panel from her wars in 7 may be rec- 

oned an improvement of her taſte for let- 
ters, and juſter notions of poeſy. Sicily 
abounded with excellent poets. In tbe firit 


year after. her gs 


were Conſuls, appeared L. Livius Andronicus, 
the reformer of the Latin theatre. He in- 
trodaced upon the ſtage connected fables 
after the Greet manner, inſtead of the buf- 


peaceable poſſeſſion o 


fooneries, and rambling diſcourſes, with 
which the 


people were before entertained. 
About this time was born at Nudes, a city 


of Calabria, Ennias, the famous poet and 


hiſtorian, He was the inventor of Hexa- 
meter verſes among the Latins; but his 
Life of Scipio Africanus, which was his maſ- 
ter-piece, he wrote in Choraicks, He is 


thought to have eclipſed the poet Nevins, | 
the 


his contemporary. 


Chap. XI. The Roman HisTorRy, 
the arbitration of Atilius Calatinus, the point was decided againſt the Præ- 
tor; nevertheleſs, as his conduct in the war had been uncommonly meri- 
torious, he obtained his ſuit by a decree of the people. F 

But the public joy at Rome, for the late important conqueſt, was greatly 
damped by two misfortunes, which about this time followed cloſe upon 

one another. The Tiber on a ſudden overflowed with ſuch violence, as 

to overturn a great number;of houſes in the lower grounds; where the wa- 
ter continuing a conſiderable time, it much damaged alſo the foundations 
of many others. | | | 

After this there happened a greater calamity by fire, which breaking 
out in the night deſtroyed not only numberleſs houſes, but an incredible 
multitude of people. It conſumed all the buildings within the circum- 
ference of the forum. Cæcilius Metellus the Pontifex Maximus ſignalized 
His pious zeal on this occaſion : For when the fire had ſeized the temple of 
Veſta, and when the Virgins in a fright had all deſerted it, he ventured 
his life to ſave the Palladium: Making his way through the flames, he 
brought it ſafely out of the ſanctuary. One of his arms was much hurt 
in the attempt, and he entirely loſt his ſight. To reward ſo heroic an 
action of piety, it was decreed by the people, that he ſhould have the pri- 
| vilege of being carried to the ſenate houſe in a chariot, as often as he went 

thither ; a diſtinction which had never been granted to any man. before. 

It is probable that the Roman tribes (by the addition of thoſe called 
Velina and Quirina) were about this time augmented to 35, which num 
ber was never after increaſed. The, 


HRE. N 


' The Faliſci in Hetruria rebel againſt the Romans, but are quelled in a few 


days. Carthage is reduced to great extremities in @ war, whichefor more 
than three years is carried on againſt her by her foreign mercenaries, in con- 
Junction with ber African ſubetis. The conduct of the Romans on this 
; occaſion. © | 4 
T7 HE peace between Rome and Carthage was hardly ratified, when 
| both theſe ſtates found themſelves on a ſudden engaged in new and 
unexpected wars at home, by the rebellion of their own ſubjects. 
The Faliſci in Hetruria, through ſome. unaccountable levity or mad- 
neſs, roſe up in arms, and declared war againſt the Roman power. This 
inteſtine commotion cauſed a great alarm and terror throughout all Tah; 


and it occaſioned no leſs wonder, by the ſpeedy iſſue to which it was 
brought. The Conſuls Q, Zutatius and A. Manlius, at the head of the 


legions, are ſaid to have quelled the rebels in ſix days. Two battles were 
fought. In the firſt, the ſucceſs was doubtful; but in the ſecond, the 
Romans obtained a complete victory. The Faliſci having loſt 15, ooo 
1 in the action, humbly ſubmitted themſelves, and ſued for peace. 
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Y. R. g. half their territory. Their city, ſtrongly ſituated in a ſteep cra lace, 
Ber Chr was prdered to be demoliſhed ; and — 8 to build mee one 
2 Conf. for themſelves in the flat open country. Nay, the people of Rome were 
©—— meditating a more ſevere revenge againſt a nation that had ſo often 
_ rebelled ; but they reſtrained their wrath by the advice of a venerable 
Roman named Papirius, whom the Conſuls had employed to draw up 
in N form of the rebels ſurrendry. He repreſented to the mul- 
titude, that the Faliſci had yielded themſelves, not to the power but the 
faith (or honour) of the Romans; and this ſacred name of public faith had 
ſuch a prevalency on the minds of the people, that they readily acquieſced 

in what had been agreed upon- | oth, | 
CARTHAGE, not ſo fortunate as Rome, had a much longer and more 

i W 2 conflict to ſuſtain at the very gates of the capital. 
he avarice of a republic of merchants, who better underſtood the va- 
lue of money, than the merit of brave ſoldiers, was the ſource of this 
._ inteſtine miſchief. They would needs perſuade thoſe foreign troops, who 
had fought ſo gallantly under Amilcar in Sicily, and had endured fo ſteadily + 
all the hardſhips of war, in the defence of a ſtate, to which they had 
no tie but their wages; they would needs, I ſay; perſuade theſe ſtrangers 
to remit; out of affettion to that ſtate, ſome part of what was due to them 
from it, hy compact, for their ſervices : whereas in truth they ought 
rather to have rewarded them with rich gratuities beyond their ſtipulated 
pay. In the purſuit of this penurious project they fell into ſtrange im- 
prudences. It could not be well eee that a propoſal to foreign merce- 

naries, to contribute out of their pay to the expences of the war, would 

be very chearfully received or eaſily digeſted. Nevertheleſs, that they 
might hear the grave oratory of Hanno on this head, the Carthaginians 
fared theſe "ſtrangers, amounting. to 20, ooo men, to aſſemble all in 
one plage, in the neighbourhood of the capital; and this at a time, 
when Carthage had not, on foot, a ſufficient body of her own people to 
Feiſt fuch an army in caſe of a mutiny. And they committed a yet great- 
er miſtake, as Polybius obſerves, in conſtraining the ſoldiers to take with 
them from the city, to the place of rendezvous, their wives and children, 
becauſe theſe, had they remained in Carthage, would have ſerved as hoſt- 
nuges for the behaviour of the fathers and huſbands. if 
In a w the [rhetoric of Hanno had no effect but to kindle the high- 
eſt reſentment. - The mercenaries turned their arms with fury againſt 
their late maſters; the African ſubjects of Carthage, eaſily drawn into 
rebellion, becauſe greatly oppreſſed, took this opportunity to attempt 
the recovery of their freedom; and the Numidzans, the old enemies of 
the republic, and greedy of her deſtruction, joined their forces to the 


*  Faliſcos non poteſtati, fed fidei ſe Roniazorum commiliſle. Val. Max, B. 6. ch. 515 
„ N 1 1 | in 


1 
ow 


Chap. XI. The Roman His roxv. 6# 1 
In this war +, which laſted three years and almoſt four months, it was J. a ap 1 
not with the Cartbaginians, as in former times, when they fought for 24. | 17 
glory, or to give a wider extent to their empire; it was no ſportive en- 211 Con. [i 
terprize of ambition; all was at ſtake; the very being of their govern- 1 


ment, their eſtates, their lives, were all in the utmoſt peril, from the 
deſperate fury and cloſe attacks of the moſt cruel and implacable enemies 
they had ever contended with. Amilcar ſaved his country. Superior by 
his ſkill and courage, not only to the impetuous force of multitudes, 
but to the cautious bravery of an army, which he himfelf had trained, | 
and diſciplined, it was through his abilities, that his republic remained 9 


victorious in the concluſion of this inexpiable war; a war that was never 1 
to be ended but by the total deſtruction of one of the contending parties. il 

; . N 5 . : 0 — 5 0 1 | (4 
Te African V. ar, or War of the Carthaginians with their = 

eh | Mercenaries. | | | 

- + This war being a very curious part of hiſtory, and ſerving greatly to 1 
give us a more perfect knowledge of the character of that Rival State, is 

- whoſe deſtruction alone could eſtabliſh the Roman greatneſs, it may F. 


neither be unſeaſonable, nor diſagreeable to the reader, if the ſubſtance „ MN 
of Polybiuss account of it be here inſerted. | | * 


T HEN Amilcar had finiſhed the treaty, which put an end to the 
WY Firſt Punic War, he led his troops from Eryx to Lilybeum, and 
there committed to Giſco (Governor of the place) the care of tranſport- 
ing them into Africa. Giſco, as foreſeeing what might happen, acted in 
this affair with great caution. For, inſtead of embarking the forces all 
at once, he ſhipped them off ſucceſſively, and in ſmall parties, allotting 1 
ſo much time between the embarkations, as might ſuffice for his pru- 8 I 
dent purpoſe; which was, that thoſe Who were firſt ſent might be paid | | 
off and diſmiſſed to their own- countries, before the others ſhould arrive. | 
The Carthaginians, however, whoſe treaſury was much exhauſted, did | 
not correſpond to the intention of Gi/co, but hoping they ſhould! be | 
able to obtain from the whole army, when- aſſembled, a remiſſion of | | 
ſome part of what was due to them, detained at Carthage the ſeveral di- | | 

| 
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I. c. 66, & 
ſeq. and Sir 
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viſions as they came.? 8 | 
Polybius does not aſſign any reaſon, nor does EO readily occur, 
remiſion from the 


r 


why it ſhould have ſeemed more eaſy to obtain 


whole army together, than from the parts when disjoined. One would 

think, (as a judicious hiſtorian * obſerves): that to perſuade any ſmall Sir W. Rs 

«number of men, lodged in ſo great a city as Carthage, to have ſome 8 | | 

«- conſideration of the diſtreſs and poverty of the ſtate, would have been 

«.no hard matter; and if the firſt comers had been thus perſuaded,” and 

«: had been friendly diſcharged, it would have left a good precedent ta 
; | f K 2 ö 8 | « + 
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_ 4 the ſecond and third, whilſt their disjun&tion had made them unable 


* to recover their whole due by force.” Perhaps the beſt conjecture to- : 
wards accounting for the conduct of the Cartbaginians in this particular, 


is, That they had really no intention to. diſband theſe troops, and yet 


were unwilling, for reaſons, to let their deſign of keeping them on 
foot beknown, before they were all ſafely arrived in Africa. And though 


avarice had determined the ſenate to try whether the ſoldiers could be 


perſuaded to remit ſome part of what was due to them, there was no de- 
ſign to refuſe them their full payment in caſe they inſiſted upon it. They 
never dreamt that the bare propoſal of ſuch a remiſſion as they defired . 
would have the ſudden and fatal conſequences, which it gat. 


Polyb. L. 3. That the leading men at Carthage had reſolved to continue theſe troops 


* 9. 


in the ſervice, may, I think, be fairly collected from Polybius, who aſ- 
ſures us that Amilcar left Sicily with firm refolution- to renew the war 


Corn. Nep, on Rome without delay ; and that he would have executed his purpoſe, 


Amilc. c. 1. 


their diſcourſe inclining the ; 
< how rich they ſhould be, when all their money came in; how acl 


it had not been hindered by the revolt of the mercenaries. Now is it 
in the leaſt probable, that the Carthaginian General, with this project of 
ſpeedy revenge at his heart, would conſent to break a veteran army, 
which he himſelf had diſciplined, legions animated with the fame ſpirit 
as himſelf? _ - | 

Be this as it will, the Cartbaginians did not follow the ſcheme of Giſco. 
© They detained the firſt and ſecond comers, telling- them, that they 
« would make a fair reckoning with all together. Thus every day the 
number increaſed, and many diſorders (incident among ſoldiers) were 


committed, which much diſquieted the city, not accuſtomed to the like. 


It was thought fit therefore to remove them all to ſome other place, 


where they might be leſs troubleſome; and Sicca, a little town at no 
e great diſtance, bein 


pitched upon for this rendezvous, the officers 
« were civilly requeſted to conduct all their men thither, who, while they 
there waited the coming of their fellow ſoldiers from Sicihy, ſhould: re- 
ceive, each of them, a piece of gold to bear his charges. 
This motion was accepted, and the ſoldiers began to diſlodge; leav- 


ing behind them their wives, their children, and all their baggage, as 


_ © intending very ſoon to fetch all away when they came back for their 


pay. But the Caribaginians, who wanted to rid the city entirely of 


s © theſe ungovernable gueſts, and who feared, that if the women and 


children remained there, it would be difficult to hinder ſome of the ſol- 
« diers from ſtaying behind, and others from returning, which would 
* fruſtrate the intention of the meaſure now taken, they prevailed with 
them to march away with all that belonged to them, wives and chil- 
r anHctr0anY 
Jo Sicca then they all removed, and there lay waiting for news of 


their fellows arrival, and their own pay. Buſineſs they had none to do, 


and therefore might eaſily be drawn to mutiny, the whole argument of 
them to nothing elſe. Their daily talk was, 


they had ſerved in Sicily, who knew their merits, and who ſo often had 


Chap. XI, The Rowan Hiavony. | 4% 


« would fall to every ſingle ſhare, and for how long a time the city was 
behind hand with them in reckoning. They were all grown Arithmeti- 
© cians; and he was thought a man of worth, who could find moſt rea- 
© ſon to encreaſe their demands to the very higheſt, ' even beyond their 
due. No part of their long ſervice was forgotten; but the encourag- 
ing words and promiſes of their Captains leading them forth to any 
dangerous fight, were called to mind as ſo many obligations, not to be 
cancelled, without ſatisfying their expectation by ſome: extraordinary 
bounty. HEE e eie e we e me | 
In this manner paſſed the time away, till at length, the whole army, 
being arrived and united, Hanno (chief magiſtrate of Carthage) appear 
ed at Sicca to clear the accompt. Now was the day come, when they 
« were all to be made rich, eſpecially if they could hold together, in- 
maintaining reſolutely the common cauſe. Full of theſe thoughts and 
_ © expectations they aſſembled themſelves to hear what good news this- 
< meſſenger had brought; with firm purpoſe to help his memory in caſe he 
< ſhould happen to forget any part 2 the many promiſes” made to them, 
6. which were all to be conſidered in the reckon ing.. 

Hanno begins a very formal oration, wherein To bewails the poverty of 
© Carthage; tells them how great a ſum of money is to be paid to the Re- 
< mans; reckons up the exceſſive charges the commonwealth had been at, 
in the late war, and in concluſion deſires them to be contented with part 
„f their pay, and out of the love which they bore to the city, to remit the reſt. 

Few of the hearers underſtood. this Orator's diſcourſe : For the Car- 
* thaginian army was compoſed of ſundry nations, as Greeks, Africans, © 
* Gauls, Ligurians, . Spaniards, and others, all of different languages. But 
* when ſuch as conceived the whole tenor of his ſpeech had informed the 
<. reſt what meſſage he brought, they all broke out into ſuch a ſtorm of rage, 
that nothing would ſerve to appeaſe them. The inſurrection and revolt 
were univerſal, each nation at firſt caballing apart, and then all the ſe- 

« veral nations joining together in a general ſedition; of which the dif- 
« ference of languages greatly encreaſed the tumult and confuſion: 

* Hanno would fain have-aſſwaged their fury, but he knew not how: 
for he leſs underſtood their diſſonant loud noiſes, than they did his ora- 
tion. An army, collected out of ſo many countries, that have no one 
© language common to all, is neither eaſily ſtirred up to mutiny, nor ea- - 
ſily pacified, when once it is broken into outrage. The beſt that Han- 
no could do, was to uſe the help of their own officers as his interpreters 
and meſſengers; but theſe interpreters miſtook his meaning, ſome for 
« want of ſkill, others on purpoſe; and ſuch as delivered his errands in 
the worſt ſenſe were the beſt believed. In ſhort, nothing was to be ſeen 1 
but fluctuation of mind, jealouſies, diſtruſts and caballing. Among | > 

the other, cauſes of the ſoldiers anger, was this alſo, that the Carthbagi- | 
_ ©. #ians, inſtead of ſending to them ſome one of thoſe officers, under whom 
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< promiſed them rewards, had ſent a man who had not been preſent in 5 
_ + any of thoſe actions where they had ſignalized their courage. In ſhort, 
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< they conſidered themſelves as not only wronged, but inſulted. Full 
< of indignation therefore they haſtily left Sicca, and to the number of 
© 20,000 men advanced towards Carthage, as far as Tunes, where they took 


up their quarters, about 15 miles from the capital. And now when ir 


< was too late, the Cartbaginians became convinced of their miſtakes; for 
it was a mighty fault in them to permit ſuch a body of ſtrangers to aſ- 
* ſemble all in one place; and it was yet a greater error to turn out of 
their city the wives, children, and goods of theſe poor ſoldiers, 
< which had they retained them in ſhew of kindneſs, they might have uſed 
as hoſtages for their own ſafety, and as means to bring the army 
< to their own terms: But now the terror they were in from the neigh- 


bourhood of theſe mutineers carried them to yield to every demand, 
though never ſo. unreaſonable. They furniſhed a market at Tunes for 
the ſoldiers, whom they ſuffered to buy what they pleaſed, and at what 


price they pleaſed, -" Deputies out of the body of the ſenate were from 
time to time diſpatched to them, to aſſure them, that all their demands, 
i poſſible to be performed, ſhould be fatisfied. The ſoldiers eaſily 


perceived the cauſe of this change; and taking advantage of the fright 


© the city was in, they every day invented ſome new article to inſiſt upon; 
and their inſolence was the greater from the perſuaſion, that having ſer- 
ved with honour againſt the Romans in Sicily, neither the Cartbaginians 
nor any other people would have the courage to face them in the field. 


No ſooner therefore had they adjuſted their demands of pay, but they 


<- proceeded further to exact ſatisfaction for the horſes they had loſt in the 
ſervice. When that was agreed to, the next demand was on ac- 


*<. count-of ſhort allowance of proviſions for many years. They would be 
< Tz for the deficiency; and, in this reckoning, the corn ſhould be va- 
ned at the higheſt price it had at any time born during the whole 


. ME” 7 | | 225 | 1 
- © In ſhort, as there were many factious and ſeditious ſpirits in the ar- 


my, theſe inc ited the multitude to make new and exorbitant demands, 


< ſuch as. it was impoſſible for the republic to comply with; nevertheleſs, 


as the Carthaginiaus promiſed to do every thing in their power to ſatisfy 


them, it was at length. agreed, that the difference ſhould be referred to 
< ſome-one of the Generals who had been in Sicihy, and that the ſoldiers 
fhould chuſe the arbitrator. Accordingly they — upon Giſto, part- 
< -ly out of affection to him, who had ſhewn himſelf at all times a friend- 


Ay man to them, and careful of their good, eſpecially when they were 


© 20 be tranſported into Africa; and partly out of a diſlike they had con- 
geived of Amilcar, becauſe he had not viſited them in all this buſy time. 


'< fIt is probable that Amilcar had no deſire to be uſed as an inſtrument 
nin defrauding his own ſoldiers of their wages; eſpecially conſidering, 
that as he could beſt bear witneſs of their merits, ſo was he not ignorant, 


/)%%CCCõͤͤ ĩðVu 
. '© Gifco then embarks and comes among them, and to pleaſe them the 
? better brings money with him. — him firſt of all the princi- 
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that means to content them were not wanting, had the citizens been 
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© pal officers, and then the ſeveral nations apart, rebuking them gently 

for what had paſſed; adviſing them calmly concerning the preſent, and 

« exhorting them to continue their affection to a ſtate, which had long 

entertained them in its pay, and would be always mindful of their good 

ſervices. He then offered to give them their whole pay in hand, pro- 

poſing to defer the conſideration of other reckonings to a more conve- 

nient time. This might have been well accepted, and might have ſerv- 

ed to reſtore things to quiet, if two ſeditious ringleaders of the multi- 

tude had not oppoſed. it. PETIT | 7 

Among the mutineers there happened to be one Spendius a Cam- 

panian, who had been a ſlave to a Roman maſter. He was ſtrong of 

body, and in all occaſions of danger very forward; this fellow fearing 

to fall into the hands of his maſter, . (for by the cuſtom of Rome his 

fault was puniſhed with death) laboured both with words and. actions, 

to trouble and perplex the treaty they were upon; and to hinder by all 

means poſſible their agreement with the Carthaginians. Another there 

was whoſe name was Matho, an African, of free condition, and a fol- | | 

dier among them, who having been an active ſtirrer in this conſpiracy, ' . 

and fearing puniſhment, joined with Spendius to obſtruct the accommoda- | 

tion, poſſeſſing the Africans with the belief, that as ſoon as the ſtran- 

gers ſhot be paid, and diſpatched to their own countries, it would 

be their lot to pay for all; and that the Carihaginians. would take ſuch 

revenge on them, for what they had done, that all Africa ſhould trem- 

ble at it. The ſoldiers grew hereupon- inraged anew, and in regard 

they were not likely to receive of Gi/co any other ſatisfaction than their 

arrears of pay, what was due for their horſes and bread being reſpited 

to another time, they therefore took thence occaſion of -freſh diſorders, 

and ran together in a mutinous manner. To Spendius and Matbho they 

lent a willing ear, who railed both againſt Giſco and the Carthaginians, 

and if any one preſumed to offer them temperate counſel, he was forth- - 

with ſtoned to death, even before it could be underſtood what the pur- 

port of his diſcourſe was, whether for or againſt Spendius; and now 

great ſlaughter was made both of officers and private ſoldiers, and no- 

thing was heard during the tumult but #hrow, throw, down with bim; 

and what greatly augmented the rage of thoſe people, was the exceſs 

of wine they had drank, having newly riſen from their repaſt. So that 

the word brow was no ſooner ; but the perſon againſt whom it 

was deſigned, was immediately ſlain. At length there appearing no 

one who preſumed to open his mouth to divert their determinations, 

1 Spendius and Mat ho for their Leaders and Commanders in 

chief. | : | N 8 | 

' © Giſco was not without a due ſenſe of the danger he was in among 

theſe people, but he let that conſideration give place to the duty he 

owed his country. He foreſaw that if this mutiny once came to a | 

head, the commonwealth would be driven to. great ſtraits; to prevent. 

which, he was willing to be expoſed to any hazard. He therefore with 

great conſtancy of mind purſued his purpoſe of reducing them to . | 
TT | | duty 
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duty by all means poſſible : Sometimes treating with the officers, ſome- 
times with the ſundry nations apart. It happened, that the Africans - 
coming rudely to Giſco to demand the corn-money, which they pretend- 


ed was due to them; he to reprove their inſolence, bid them in a con- 
< temptuous manner go aſk their captain Mato for it. This anſwer put 
all into a flame. Without any heſitation they tumultuouſly ran, and 
ſeized on the money, which had been brought in order to their pay- 
ment. | | 3 | | 
* Matho and Spendius fomented with all their art and induſtry this au- 
< dacious proceeding of the multitude, being perſuaded, that to do ſome 


_ < outrageous act, in violation of the treaty they were upon, and contrary 


to the law of nations, would be the ſureſt way to put things paſt accom- 
< modation, and to kindle the war they ſo much deſired. Thus there- 
fore, not only the money and baggage of the Carthaginians were ſeized 
by the mutineers, but Ciſco and all the Carthaginians who accompanied 
< him were arreſted, put in irons, and thrown into priſon; and theſe vio- 
< -Jences were immediately followed by an open declaration of war againft 
< Carthage. © | | [TN IG eee NE ; 
ON AND now Matho diſpatched deputies to the cities round about, ex- 
< -horting them to lend him fuccours, enter into confederacy with him, 
< and bravely . — their liberty. It was not needful for the deputies 


to uſe much perſuaſion, the very fame of this rebellion ſufficing to draw 


the whole country into it. The mercileſs impoſitions of the Carthaginians 


< upon their African ſubjects, were the cauſe of this univerſal proneneſs to 


2a a revolt. They had taken from the country people during the late 
war one half of their corn, and had doubled the tributes paid by the 


inhabitants of the cities, not exempting even the pooreſt from theſe ex- 


actions. When new magiſtrates were to be elected for the provinces, 


the choice never fell on thoſe who were likely to govern the people with 


| << lenity and moderation, but on ſuch whoſe rigour promiſed the Electors 


the nicheſt fruits of oppreſſion. Hanno, for example, was of this ſort, 
and therefore a great favourite at Carthage. © | Tt 
All theſe things conſidered, it is no wonder that the Africans were 
not backward to rebel. Not only ſuch as could bear arms readily ten- 
dered their ſervice in this commotion, but the very women (who had 
ſeen their huſbands and fathers dragged to priſon by the tax-gatherers) 


brought forth their jewels and other ornaments, offering all to ſale for the 
maintenance of fo juſt a quarrel. And by this 2 forwardneſs, and 
© Hberal contribution, Matho and Spendius were 


cht ) pplied with a ſtrong 
reinforcement of ' 70,000 Africans, and were moreover furniſhed with 
money, not only to give the ſoldiers the arrears of their pay, (which 


o 


to engage them in the revolt they had promiſed) but ſufficient to carry 
2 on the war begun, though it ſhould be of ong continuance. ; 


The Mercenaries uſing the advantage of their preſent ſtrength, nid 


ſiege to Mica and Hippo, two maritime cities of great importance, ly- 
< ing to the welt of Caribage, and not far from it; nor did they abandon 
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their camp at Tunes, which on the other ſide, lay commodiouſly to 
ghinder the Carthaginians from * up into the country that way 
Caritbage was ſituate on a Peninſula, which is bounded on one fide 
by the ſea, and on the other. by a lake. The [#hmus that joins this 
< Peninſula to the continent is about three miles broad. Utica ſtood on that 
« ſide of Carthage which regards the ſea, Tunes on the other fide, upon 
the lake: ſo that the enemy, from thoſe two poſts, marching ſome- 
times by day, and ſometimes by night, to the very walls of the capital, 
filled the inhabitants with extreme terror. The Carthaginians, in this 
diſtreſs, appointed Hanno to be their General. He had gained ſome 
reputation in that capacity, when employed to conquer that part of 
Africa which lay towards Hecatompolis. Hanno did not fail to make with 
diligence all needful preparations (for that was his talent :) He got to- 
gether whatever was neceſſary, as well to relieve a town beſieged, as to 
batter and aſſail any place defended againſt him. With theſe proviſions 
and with a hundred elephants he came to Utica ſo ſuddenly, that the 
. mercenaries, as men ſurprized, forſook their trenches and retired to a 
riſing piece of woody ground, where they might be ſafe againſt the 
violence of his huge beate „ | | 
Hanno, having been accuſtomed to make war with the Africans and 
Mumidians, who upon any defeat were wont to fly for two or three days to- 
gether, imagined that the enemy. he had only routed, were utterly ruin- 
ed even beyond a poſſibility of recovery; neglecting therefore to keep 
guard, and leaving his men at liberty, he immediately entered the town, 
there to recreate: and divert himſelf. But thoſe old ſoldiers, with whom 
he was now at war, had learned of Amilcar to ſuſtain ſuch ſhocks as 
they had juſt ſuffered, without being diſcouraged, and to retire and to 
fight again many times in one day, as occaſion required. Wherefore as 
ſoon as they perceived that Hanno knew not how to make uſe of a vic- 
tory, they inſtantly ruſhed down from their retreat, aſſailed their own 
camp, and with great ſlaughter drove the Carthaginians out of it, forc- 
ing them to hide themſelves within the walls of Utica; and they alſo 
gat poſſeſſion of all the ſtores that Hanno had brought for the relief of 
the town. Nor was this the only occaſion wherein Hanne gave marks 
of his inſufficiency. Twice he might have defeated the enemy in pitch- 
ed battle, and twice by ſurprize, yet he unaccountably neglected theſe 
opportunities, and even ſuffered the enemy to take poſſeſſion of all the 
paſſes in the Nbmus, which joins the Peninſula, whereo n Carthage ſtood, 
e ð 0 a Ce. | 1 3 
The Garthaginians, diſſatisfied with the conduct of Hanno, had now 
recourſe to the undiſputed abilities of Amilcar, whom they ſent into the 
field with 10,000, men and 70 elephants. Amilcar was for ſome time at a 
loſs, how to meet with the enemy upon, equal ground. For, beſide the 
other places of advantage, which the mercenaries had ſeized, Hanns 
had ſuffered. them to get poſſeſſion. of the only bridge by which the ri- 
ver Macar or Bagrades was paſſable to thoſe who. were to travel from 
1 age into the Continent. e not many fords, and pe 
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formed a kind of bar acroſs it. Marching therefore to 
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few it had were ſo well watched, that it was not eaſy for even a ſingle 
man to get over without being ſeen. As for the bridge itſelf, the ene- 
my Lace it with the utmoſt vigilance, and had built a town cloſe by 
© it, for the more commodious lodging of tlie troops that were appointed 
to that ſervice. Amilcar, having in vain tried all means poſſible to force 
a paſſage, at length bethought himſelf of an expedient to gain one by 
< ſtealth. He had obſerved that upon the blowing of certain winds, the 
mouth of the Macar uſed to be choaked up with ſand and ward, "which 

| e mouth of 
© the river, he there waited, without communicating his deſign to any 
body, the blowing of thoſe favourable winds ; which no ſooner happen- 
ed, but he paſſed the ſtream with his army by night unperceived, and 


the next morning appeared in the plain, to the great aſtoniſhment both 
_ © of the Carthaginians and of the enemy. ! | ; 


* Spendius and his followers were extremely troubled as well as amazed at 


+ this news, as knowing that they had no longer to deal with the im- 


« provident 2 of Hanno, but with an able captain, even their own - 
« maſter in the art of war, whom they ftill admired though they hated 

him. Amilcar marched directly towards thoſe of the enemy, who guard- 
© ed the bridge. Spendius advanced to meet him with 10,000 men, whom 
© he drew out of the town that was near it. He had ordered 13, ooo to 
< come from before Utica and join him. Upon the arrival of this rein- 
© forcement, the fear with which the mercenaries had been ſtruck was 
8 5 ct, (5 into preſumption. They thought to ſurround Amilcar, and 
oy im down by numbers. Amilcar had diſpoſed his ' elephants in the 


front, his cavalry and light armed infantry in the ſecond line, and 


© his heavy armed foot in the rear of all. He had | probably ex- 
2 8 that the 15,000 men from -Utica would have fallen upon. 

is rear, inſtead of joining the forces with Spendius; and this ex- 
pectation was the reaſon. of his placing his main ſtrength in the 
fear. But when he ſaw, that the enemy, neglecting their advantage, 
© had joined their two bodies of troops together, he immediately changed. 


6 
« 
[4 


AI the order of his battle, making his horſe wheel about and go to the 


rear, and his infantry advance. This ſudden retreat of the Carthaginiarn 
« cavalry was miſtaken by the mercenaries for a real flight and a mark of 
fear. They advanced therefore briſkly to the attack without obſerving. 


any order, and in full confidence of victory. But no ſooner did they 


« perceive that cavalry, which they had thought routed, appear again in 
« * array, covering the whole body of the Carthaginian foot, (for by 
4 general's order, the horſe wheeling from the rear to the right and 


17 left, had now placed themſelves in the ſame line with the infantry) than 
. <« their aſtoniſhment at this movement quite took away their courage. 
© 'They inſtantly turned their backs and fled, and being warmly purſued 


© by. the horſe and elephants of Amilcar, ſuffered a very great ſlaughter.. 
In this overthrow, 6000 of the mercenaries. were lain, \ and 2000 
taken priſogers ; the reſt eſcaped, ſome to the camp before Utica; others 


do the town by the bridge, whither Amilcar followed them ſo faſt; that 
* be calily poſſeſſed himſelf of that place, the enemy not having ſufficient- 
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ly recovered their ſpirits to make a defence, but flying thence to Tunes | [ 
© at his approach. After this he ſpeedily reduced ſeveral other towns, f * 
partly by force, partly by compoſition, and by this happy progreſs 
© gave the Carthaginians ſome better hopes of their affairs. | 
As for Matho, he ſtill continued the ſiege of Hippo, adviſing Spendi- 
us, and Autaritus, chief captain of the Gauls, to follow Amilcar ſo as 
never to loſe ſight of him, yet always to keep the higher grounds, or 
the foot of ſome hill, where they might be ſafe from the horſe and. ele- 
phants of the Carthaginians. He alſo ſent into Numidia and Africa, ad- 
moniſhing the people to furniſh thoſe two commanders with ſupplies, 
and to exert themſelves on this occaſion for the recovery of their free- | | 4 
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dom. Spendius with ſix thouſand men, choſen out of the ſeveral na- | 
tions encamped at Tunes, and with 2000 Gauls, that followed Autaritus, —_— 
(theſe being all that remained of thoſe who had ſerved under this captain | = 
in Sicily, the reſt having deſerted to the Romans at Eryx) purſuant to the 9 
counſel of Matho, continually coaſted the Cartbaginians, but always "i 
keeping the foot of the hills. One day, when Amilcar was encamped in 8 ll 
a plain encompaſſed on all ſides with hills, the ſuccours which Spendius i 
had waited for arrived, and the Carthaginian general was not a little 1 
embarraſſed thereby ; for he had now to deal with a body of Africans 1 
in front, and another of Numidians behind him, while the army of = 
Spendius lay on his flank. In this difficulty the fame of Amilcar's perſo- 4 
nal worth was of great benefit to his country. In the enemies troops 4 f 
there happened to be a certain Numidian, named Naravaſus, a man of 1 
diſtinction both for his birth and courage. He had inherited from 9 
his father an inclination to the Cartbaginians, and it was much increaſed | 
by what he had heard of Amilrar s merit. Thinking that he had | 


now an opportunity of gaining the friendſhip of this people, he came N 
to the camp attended by about 100 Numidian horſe. Having halted | 9 
near the lines without any ſhew of fear, he there made a ſign with his 1 


hand. Amilcar not a little wondering at the hardineſs of the action, | lb 
ſent out to him a horſeman; to whom Naravaſus ſignified, that he de- | | 
ſired a conference with the general. The latter not readily complying | 
with the motion, the Numidian no ſooner perceived his Uiſtrut, but | | 9 
diſmounting, he gaye his horſe and arms to thoſe who were with him; '- .m 
and with a noble confidence, entered the camp alone. Every body 

vondered at the bravery of the man, but received him amicably. Being 

conducted: to Amilcar, he told him, he wanted not d inclinations W 
for the Cartbaginians in general; but that his principal motive of com- | 
ing there was to engage in a friendſhip with him; which if he approv- | 
ed, he ſhould find him for the future a faithful friend, both in counſel, | 
and in action. This diſcourſe, together with the manly aſſurance and 2 
ingenuous ſimplicity with which it was ſpoken, filled Amilcar with un- , | | 
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© ſpeakable joy; inſomuch, that he not only conſented. to make him his 
companion in all his enterprizes; but to. purchaſe his fidelity to the | 
«© Carthaginians, promiſed him his daughter in marriage. |  _ | Mo 
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After this conference and treaty, Naravaſus brought to the camp 2000 

Numidians, that were under his command; with which reinforcement 

© Amilcar offered the enemy battle. Spendius, on his part being ſtrengthened 

by the Africans, advanced boldly into the plain, where the battle was ob- 

© ſtinately fought. Amilcar, in the end, had the day: the elephants did 

LSE great ſervice; and Naravaſus ſignalized himſelf moſt eminently. Spendius 

n and Autaritus eſcaped by flight, about 10,000 of their men being ſlain, and 

* 4000 taken priſoners. Amilcar received kindly all thoſe of the priſoners, 

that were * to take his pay, and ſerve under him, and he armed them 

< with the ſpoils of the dead. As for thoſe that were not willing to ſerve, 

he aſſembled them all, and then told them, that he freely pardoned their 
< paſt fault, and gave them their liberty; but bid them remember, that if 

ever they were taken again in arms againſt the Carthaginians, they were to 


3 A * no mercy. | ; 
During theſe tranſactions, the mercenaries that were in garriſon in Sar- 
© dinia mutinied, after the example of Matho and Spendius; and having ſhut 
up Boeſtar their chief commander in the citadel, they at length murdered 
* both him and all the Cartbaginians with him. Hereupon the republic, in 
order to quell theſe mercenaries, diſpatched from Carthage into that iſland 
a body of troops, which, if we may judge from their proceedings, were 
«* alſo mercenaries (a ſtrange policy of the magiſtrates.) "Theſe ſoldiers no 
« ſooner arrived, but they entered into the views of the mutineers, and. 
joined the revolt. The united forces ſeized on the leader of the new 
© comers and crucified him; they likewiſe in the moſt cruel manner mur- 
« dered all the Carthayinians they could meet with, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the towns, and remained maſters of the whole ifland ; until at length a 
*: quarrel happened between them and the natives, who prevailing, con- 
« ſtrained them to leave the country, and fly for refuge into Italy. But 
thus Sardinia became entirely loſt to the Carthaginians.. g 
< To return to the mercenaries in Africa. | ee ro Hon 
© Matho, Spendius and Autaritus having advice of the clemency which 
* Amilcar exerciſed towards the priſoners, and fearing the effect it might 
have upon the Africans, and their other troops, reſolved to engage them 
< in ſome new act of villainy, ſuch as ſhould put them paſt all hopes of in- 
« demnity.. With this view they aſſembled the whole army. A meſſenger 
 _ _- < preſently arrives with a pretended letter from thoſe who had followed 
 - - © their fteps in Sardinia. This letter admoniſhes them to be careful in 
* 'guarding Giſco, and the reft of the priſoners (whom' they had ſeized at 
the treaty of Tunes) there being ſome priſoners in the army, who held ſe- 
« cretintelligence with the Cartbaginians for their releaſe. ' Spendius took oc- 
< caſion from this letter to warn the ſoldiers not to rely on the ſpecious hu-. 
© manity of Amilcer towards thoſe who had fallen into his hands; whoſe- 
real intention, hefaid, was not to ſpare them, but by a feigned elemency 
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7 . to draw the reſt to fübmiſſion; to che end, that having alf at his merey, 
i - ge might at once take vengeance upon all. He 1 _ counſelled then, 
e d do be eſpecially watchful not to ſuffer Giſco to eſcape; who being a prin- 


- 


« cipal leader, and in great authority, would prove one of their moſt dan- 
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gerous enemies. Spendius had hardly ended his diſcourſe, when a ſecond 
courier, pretending to come from Tunes, arrived with a letter preſſing 
the ſame matter that was contained in the other. Upon this Autaritus, 
the Gaul, immediately ſtepped forth and declared to the aſſembly, that 


their ſafety and ſucceſs could only be found in renouncing all hopes of re- 


congiliation with the Carthaginians ; and that whoever ſhould appear to 
have turned his thoughts that way, ought to be diſtruſted as a traitor to 
the common cauſe, and as being in ſecret correſpondence with the enemy; 
and he adviſed them to be guided wholly by thoſe, who were for carry- 


ing things to the utmoſt extremity againſt the Carihaginians. After this 
he gave it as his opinion, that they ought to put to death by torments, 


not only Giſco and all the Cartbaginians then in their cuſtody, but all thoſe 


that ſhould hereafter fall alive into their hands. Autaritus was always in 


theſe aſſemblies of the ſoldiers a leading man, having the advantage, by 
his knowledge of ſeveral languages, of being able to make himſelf un- 
derſtood by the greateſt part of his hearers. His propoſal was received 
with almoſt univerſal applauſe ; nevertheleſs there were ſome of every 
nation, who joined in one common requeſt, that in regard to the many 
benefits they had received from Giſco, he might at leaſt have the favour 
to ſuffer only death, and not be put to torment. As they ſpoke in ſeveral 
languages, and all at once, it was not preſently underſtood what they de- 
9 but no ſooner was their intention known, and ſame one in the 


aſſembly had cried out, down with them, knock them all on the bead, but 


theſe interceſſors were ſtoned to death by the multitude. Then, by or- 
der of Spendius, was Giſco with the other Cartbaginian priſoners, to the 
number of 700 perſons, brought out to ſuffer 1 5 ſentence pronounced 
gainſt them. The executioners (beginning with Giſco, that ſame Giſco, 
** but a little before the whole army had owned. for their benefactor, 
and whom they had made choice of to be arbitrator of their differences 
with the republic) cut off their hands, broke their legs, and then threw 
them alive into a ditch, there to expire in miſery. The Carthaginians re- 


ceiving intelligence of this cruelty, and being deeply affected with the ſad 
fate of ſo many of their citizens, ſent orders to Amilcar and Hanno, to uſe 


their utmoſt diligence to revenge it. They likewiſe diſpatched heralds .to- 


the mercenaries, to demand the bodies of the dead; but the villains were 


ſo far from complying with this demand, that they threatened to treat 


whatever meſſengers ſhould hereafter be ſent. to them, in the ſame man- 
ner they had treated Giſco. And in fact it became an eſtabliſhed law 
among them, that all Caribaginian priſoners they took. ſhould, be tor- 
mented to death ; and- that thoſe who were. allies of the Carthaginians 


ſhould have their hands cut off, and in that condition be ſent back to, 
them; and this law was afterwards rigorouſly executed. ; 


Amilcar, ſeeing no means left to put an end to the unbounded audaci- 
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chat with their united ſtrength they might be able to give a happy iſſue to 


ouſneſs of the enemy, but by utterly exterminating them, ſent to Hanno 
to come and join him with the forces, which, without performing any el 
the: 


worthy of notice, he had hitherto. ſeparately commanded. It was h 
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tion to defend itſelf againſt the efforts of the beſiegers. 
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the war. And in the mean time it was reſolved, that in return for the 
barbarity practiſed by the enemy, all thoſe of them, who ſhould fall alive 


© into the hands of the Cartbaginians, ſhould be thrown to wild beaſts to 


be devoured. ; 


Bi now when affairs began to have a promiſing aſpect, a diſpute, that 


aroſe on a ſudden between the two generals, was carried ſo far, that by 
it they loſt many fair occaſions of beating the enemy, and even gave them 
frequent advantages in the war. Upon the news of this diviſion, the ma- 
giſtrates of Carthage came to a reſolution, that one of the two ſhould 
quit his command, and that the option ſhould be left to the amp. 
This quarrel fo unſeaſonable, and its conſequences above-mentioned, 
were not the only misfortunes that befel the Carthaginians at this time. A 
convoy from Emporium with proviſions, and other ſtores, much wanted for 
the army, was loſt by tempeſt at ſea: and to fill the meaſure of their ad- 


verſity, the towns of Utica and Hippo, that had hitherto ſtood firm to the 


Cartbaginian party, not only in this war, but even in the time of Agatbo- 
cles, and when the Romans made their deſcent on Africa, now abandoned 
them on a ſudden, without any plauſible motive; and not only entered into 


a league of faſt friendſhip with the Africans, but conceived an implacable 


hatred cr the Carthaginians; which they ſufficiently teſtified by mur- 
dering all thoſe they had of that nation in garriſon, and throwing their bo- 


dies over the walls, without ar Beere to be buried. Theſe events en- 
n 


couraged Matho and Spendius to think of laying ſiege even to Carthage itſelf. 
* The Cartbaginian army having declared in favour of Amilcar, Hanno 
was conſtrained to relinquiſh his authority, and was ſucceeded by Hanni- 


bal, whom the Senate 1 to command in his ſtead. Aſſiſted by this 


new colleague, and eſpecially by Nara vaſus, who was eminently uſeful in 
all expeditions, Amilcar ſcoured the country, and endeavoured to cut off 
all means of fubſiſtence from the enemy, who now inveſted Carthage. 


The city, blocked up on all ſides by land, was forced to have recourſe 


to her allies. Hiero king of Syracuſe, who had all along had a watchful 
eye upon the events of this war, and had ſupplied the republic with eve- 


ry thing ſhe had defired of him, was now, 1n her greateſt diſtreſs, more 


an ever diligent to aſſiſt her; as being well aware, that to maintain his 


own authority in Sicily, and his alliance of friendſhip with the Romans, it 


was neceſſary that Carthage thould be preſerved in a condition to ballance 
their power; otherwiſe he himſelf might ſoon be at their mercy, and in- 


Read of their friend become their ſubſecc e. 

In this, ſays Polybius, he acted wiſely, for it greatly behoves a Prince 
not to neglect a miſchief of this kind, in the beginning, nor to ſuffer the 
exorbitant growth of a neighbouring power, all 


f a | all he is no longer able to 
conteſt with it for his own indifputable right. „ 
Not only king Hiero, but the Romans alſo, (faithfully obſerving their 
treaty of peace) ſupplied the Carthaginians with ſuch proviſions and ſtores 


ws they wanted; fo that the city, being thus ſuccoured, was in a condi- 
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In the mean time Amilcar was fo active and diligent in r any 
< ſupplies from going to the camp of Matho and Spendius, that he at length 
reduced them to great ſtraits for proviſions, and in the end conſtrained 
them to raiſe the ſiege. And now Spendius, aſſiſted by one Zarxas an Af- 
rican leader, and by Autaritus the Gaul, iſſued into the field, at the head 


was left at Tunes, to negociate with their friends, and take a general care 
of the buſineſs.) The elephants of Carthage and the horſe of Naravaſus 
made yu afraid af deſcending into the plains, fo that he betook 
himſelf to his former method of keeping the hills and rough grounds, or 
occupying the ſtreight paſſages, wherein the deſperate courage of his 
men might ſhew itſelf with little diſadvantage. But Amilcar, having more 
ſkill than he in the trade of war, artfully contrived to draw him to many 
ſkirmiſhes; in all which the ſucceſs was ſuch, as added courage to the 
Carthaginians, and abated the ſtrength and ſpirit of their enemies. Thus. 
he continued alarming and provoking them by night and by day; and, 
through his ſkill in laying ambuſhes, never failed to entrap ſome of them, 
when they engaged in ſmall parties, nor to cut off great numbers when 
the action was more general; and thoſe who fell alive into his hands he 
gave to be devoured 0 wild beaſts. oY 
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his own army, and very diſadyantageous, to theirs. They preſently faw 
their diſadvantage, and therefore had not heart to fight. Amilcar pru- 
dently foreſeeing that neceſſity might draw them to attempt the moſt 
deſperate enterprizes, took the opportunity of their E ear, and ſhut 
them cloſe. up with a trench and rampart. There they waited miſerably 
and in vain 191 ſuccour from Tunes; and having ſpent all their proviſions 
were ſo preſſed with hunger, that they fed upon the bodies of their pri- 
ſoners. This they ſuffered patiently, as knowing they had not deſerved 
any favour from Carthage; and hoping ſtill that their friends at Tunes 
would not neglect them. But when at length they were driven to ſuch. 


no appearance of relief, then was their obſtinacy quite broken, and they 
began to threaten their captains. Spendius, Zarxas and Autaritus having 
therefore conſulted together, came to a reſolution to yield themſelves to 
Amilcar, if required, as the condition of peace. They ſent a herald to de- 
mand a paſs, which being granted them, they came in perſon to the Car- 
© thaginian general. What they could ſay to him is hard to conjecture. 
« yet by the conditions that Amilcar granted, it would ſeem that they took 
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the blame upon themſelves, and begged, pardon for the multitude. The 


conditions were, That the Carthaginians, ſhould chuſe out of the whole. num- 
« ber of theſe enemies, any ten whom they pleaſed, ta remain at their diſcretion; 
and that the reſt ſhould all be diſmiſſed, each in one ſingle coat.. When the 
_ © treaty was thus concluded, Amilcar told Spendius, and thoſe who were with 
him, that he choſe them as part of the ten; and then immediately ordered 
them to be ſeized and ſecured. The army receiving intelligence that their 


them 


of 50,000 choſen men, to try the fortune of war againſt Amilcar, ( Matbo 


At length he ſurprized them in a place that was very commodious for 


extremity, as to be forced to deyour their own companions, and yet ſaw 


leaders were detained, and not knowing that a treaty. was concluded for 


79 
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© them upon ſuch gentle terms, preſently imagined they were betrayed. In 
4 3 Wen e they all _ to arms. yy now they _ cap- 
< tains to order and conduct them; and the ſame aſtoniſhment that made 
them break the covenants of peace, of which they were ignorant gave 
'© Amilcar both tolour of juſtice in accompliſhing revenge, and facility in 


doing the execution. They were all ſlain, being 40, ooo or more in number. 


Ihe neus of this exploit, (as may well be ſuppoſed) gave new life and 


z 


_ < ſpirit to the people at Carthage, and was terrible to the revolted cities. 
© Amilcor, with car 
and found all places ready to yield, except Utica, Hippo, and Tunes, 


ravaſus and Hannibal, carried the war from town to town, 


'« the two firſt ſtanding out through fear of deſerved vengeance, and the 
laſt being held by Maths, with the remainder of the rebel army. It was 
thought Zi to begin with Tunes, where lay the chief ſtrength of the ene- 


7 3 my. Coming before this town, they brought forth Spendius with his fel- 


© lows, and, in view of the garriſon, crucified them under the walls, to 
< terrify thoſe of his old companions, that were ſtill in arms. With this 
< rigour the ſiege began, as if ſpeedy victory had been affured. Hanni- 
gal quartered upon that ſide of Tunes, which lay toward Carthage; 
* Amilcar on the oppoſite ſide; too far aſunder to help one another in 


© © ſudden accidents. It behoved them therefore to be more circumſpect. 
© Nevertheleſs Hannibal, ſecure, as if all _ were paſt, neglected to 
7 


keep good guard. Mſuibo percetved it, and, uſing his advantage, ſal- 


beck out with unerpected againſt that part of the Carthaginian 
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© army, and fo ſucceſsfully, that, after a great ſlaughter of the JOY s 


he pur the reſt to flight, forced their camp, pillaged it, and took Han- 
_ © mibal himſelf prifoner. After the victory, having cauſed the dead body 


of Spendiur to be taken down from the croſs, he ordered Hannibal to be 
< fixed alive in his place, and executed him with unſpeakable torments. 
The reſt alſo of the nobleſt of the Cartbaginians, who had fallen into his 
< hands, were by his command ſlain round the body of Spendius. Of all 


* this Amilcar knew nothing, till it was too late; neither he 


enough remaining, after this great loſs, to continue the ſiege; but was 
| and remove to the mouth of the river Bagra- 
dat, where he enca > | nn Io 


- , © The terror in Certhage; upon che neus of this diſaſter, was not les 
< than had been the joy for the late important victory. All that could 
'© bear arms were ſent into the field under Hanno; and the Senate com- 


_< miffioned thirty principal men of their body to labour with all the force 


+ of perſuaſion, to, bring Amilcay and him to a reconciliation. This could 


not be effected preſently. Amilcar- was e yall vg touched in his 


* honour, that tlie careleſſneſs of Hannibal to be imputed to him, 
© by ſending his enemy'to ſhare with him the conduct of affairs, and be 
© a check upon his proceedings. Nevertheleſs, after many conferences, 


7 the authority of the Senators prevailed z and the two Generals paſſed 


their words'to live in friendſhip, andd act in concert for che public good. 


« Matho 
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ãNMatbo, during theſe tranſactions, was come abroad into the field, N 
<, wiſely purpoſing to make advantage of the reputation of his late ſu - | 1 
<: ceſs, i while it gave ſome. life to his cauſe. But this Aricum Leader 
wanted the neceſſary ſkill to cope with Amilcar, who in all ſkirmiſhes. * 
and encounters between parties never failed to worſt him, and thereby 
© to diminiſh both his ſtrength and his credit. Muatbo, ſenſible of this 
growing miſchief to his affairs, reſolved therefore to try the fortune of 
one battle, whereby either his ambition ſhould: be accompliſhed; or his 
cares at an end. Fhe Cartbaginians were no leſs diſpoſed to a general 
action, having many advantages above their enemies, and eſpecially 
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© (which was worth all the reſt) ſuch a commander, as was not eaſily to 7 | 
© be matched in that age. Both parties being thus the confede- 0 b 
« rates and friends of both were called tog , and the towns drained | 1 
« of their garriſons to augment the armies. At length with joint conſent, = 
< in time and place, the battle was'fought. The Carthaginians won the i 
© day. The greateſt part of the African army was ſlain upon the ſpot; | 1 
the reſt fled to a town, that not being defenſible quickly ſurrendered; . * 


< Matho himſelf was there taken alive. Immediately upon this victory | = 
© all the African cities which had been in the rebelljon, ſubmitted to their | : 
old maſters, Utica and Hippo only excepted, theſe, by their treacherous | j 
and outrageous proceedings, having cut off from themſelves all hopes | = 
_ © of pardon, However, theſe alſo were conſtrained to ſurrender 'at mer- 1 
* cy. Matho and his companions, being led in triumph to Caribage, 1 
vWere put to death by all the torments that revenge con iſe. | | 
Thus was a period given to this inexpiable' war, which had laſted three | i 
years and near four months, and had abounded with more acts of wick- 2 3 
< edneſs and cruelty, than any other to be met with in ſtory. - a 
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ROME during all this time took no advantage of her rival's diſtreſs to 328˙ 
promote her ruin, but continued faithfully to obſerve the treaty of peace with Bef. Chr, 
her; and even aſſiſted her as a friend in many inſtances. Once indeed there 274 &% 5 
ſeemed to be ſome danger of a rupture. For as the Caribaginian at the be. 
ginning of, this war, made prize of all veſſels that came on the coaſt ß | 
Africa to ſupply the rebels with proviſions, it happened that they had 
at one time in cuſtody 500 Halians, whom 5 taken carrying on this 
traffic for the profit of private merchants. Tie Romans, offended at the 
detaining of theſe traders in prifon, began to turn their thoughts to revenge; 
but they were ſoon appeaſed by a reſpectful embaſſy from Carthage, who 
reſtored the priſoners in ſo frank a manner, that the Romans, not to be be- 
hind her in courteſy, enlarged, without ranſom, all the Carthaginian captives, 


that yet remained of thoſe who had been taken during the Sicilian war. 
eo of the V. of R. 512. ©, Lutatius, and 4, Mass. | 
Es V. of R. 513. C. Claudius, and M. Sempronius.. > $4. 7 
F! of K. 514. C. Mamiliue, and 2; Fairs. e | 
Part of the Y, of K. 515. Tib« Semproming, and f. Nalin, ne 
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They alſo permi iitted their merchants to ſupply Carthage with whatſcever 
ſnhe ſtood in need of, and prohibited all commerce with her enemies. 
Nay, more than this, when the people of Utica, having revolted from 
the Cartbaginians, would have put that city into the hands of tle Romans, 


the latter rejected the overture; as they alſo did an offer made them of 
the Iſland of Sardinia by the mercenaries there, who, following the example 
of thoſe in Africa, had turned their arms againſt the maſters in whoſ- pay 
they were, and had forcibly ſeized upon that Iſl ande. 


This behaviour towards a rival power (ſays a learned writer) might have 


ſerved as a notable example of Noman faith to all poſterity, had not the 


iſſue proved that it proceeded wholly from the hope of greater profit 
thereby, than could reaſonably be expected from an open violation of the 
treaty of peace. The whole eſtate of Carthage depended, at that time, 
ypon the virtue of Amilcar, and had he been overthrown; by the rebels 


in one main battle, that mighty city muſt either have fallen into the 


hands of mercileſs villains, or have humbled herſelf; under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, with whom ſhe had lately contended for ſuperiority. 


She was once, during the war, reduced by the rebels to fo great extre- 
mity as not to be far from ſuch a miſerable choice. Wherefore it was not 
unwiſely done of the Romans, to make ſuch demonſtration of kindneſs, 


and honourable dealing, as might invite a rich, but ſinking ſhip, to run 

f aground upon their ſhore. - But when all was well ended in Africa, 
and the Carthaginians began to prepare for the recovery of Sardinia, 
then did ambition put off her goodly vizour. Though the Romans 
had formerly refuſed this Iſland; when offered them by the mercenaries, 


(Abo were ãftermards driven thence by the natives) they now reſolved to 
take poſſeſſion of it by force of arms. One of the Conſuls paſſed thither 


with an army, and denounced war againſt Carthage, under the ſhameleſs. 
pretence, That the preparations made (by that enfeebled and impoveriſhed 


City) to reduce Sardinia, vere indeed deſigned againſt: Rome. The Car- 
: 5 8 85 were in no condition at this time to enter upon a new war 


with. ſo potent an enemy: Naum therefore to neceſſity, they relin- 
whed All ions to the Ifland for ever; and not only fo, but 
ibmittedl to the cxackions of the Conſul, who further demanded of them, 
as. the pricę of a peace, the ſum of * 1200 talents: Deteſtable injuſtice 
and extortion, which, 'as..Polybzus aſſures us, were the chief cauſe. of that. 
bloody war, in which Hannibal afterwards, with hereditary hatred and an. 


'  implacable ſpirit af revenge, puſhed the Romans to the very brink of de. 
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U RING the'tliree years and ſome montlis that the war. of Car. 
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LJ thoxe with her mercenaries had laſted, che Roman Conſuls had no 


Win abroad, and sem to have chiefly employed their thoughts 
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blim good order in Tay, and to ſecure the frontiers againſt the Cauls and 
Ligurians, by planting colonies in their neighbourhood. The Republic 
however would-gladly have engaged in ſome quarrel; if 'ſhe' could have 
found a plauſible pretence for it. Eutropius tells us that after the con- 
cluſion of the war in Sicily, the ſent Ambaſſadors to Ptolemy Evergetes, 
King of Egypt, to offer him her aſſiſtance againſt Antiocbus of Syria, ſur- 
named the Ged: but the Ægyptian having got rid of his enemy before the 
Ambaſſadors arrived, his anſwer was only a compliment of thanks. And 
we have ſcen, that after” the* concluſion of the African war, in which 
Carthage was triumphant, the Romans would have renewed hoſtilities 
aguinſt that hated rival, on account of Sardinia, if they had not been pre- 
vented in this project, by an unwilling ceffion of that Iſland to them. 


But about the ſame time theſe ambitious and reſtlels ſpirits found ſuf- - | 
ficient opportunity. to keep their hardy legions in <xerciſe. ,, In, the Con- 


ſulate of 77. Sempromus,. and P. Valerius, thoſe Italic Gauls who were 


called Boii, and who; after infinite loſſes: and calamities ſuſtained in their | 


ſtruggles with the Romans, had continued quiet 45 years, refolyed* at 
length, upon ſome very trivial pretences, to break the peace, which had 
been fo. long maintained with the republic. The old men, all thoſe who 
had felt the hardſhips and ſufferings of the former wars, being extinct, 
the young men, their ſucceſſors, who had experienced nothing of thoſe 
miſeries, and feared nothing from fortune, began, according to the na- 
ture of man, to grow turbulent and deſirous of. ſome change in their 
condition; and this was the true ſource of their raſn enterprize. 
The Ligurians alſo (Whom Rome had not yet begun to ſubdue) being 
in motion, and ſeeming to threaten her with war, the Conſuls for the 
year were obliged to divide their force.. 
© Valerius Ted a confular army againſt the Gaulr, and was vanquiſhed in 
his firſt battle with, them, in which he loſt; 3500 men. Upon the hews 
of this defeat, the Romans immediately diſpatched M. Genucius Cipus, 
one of the Prætors, from the city, with a reinforcement for the Conſul. 
Valerius looking or 8 2 
| that he Was ſtill ſtrong enough to cope with the enemy, notwithſtandir 
the blow he had received, haſtened to attack them again, before 'Cipms 
could arrive. His ſoldiers were no leſs zealous than himſelf to recover 
their honour; and being animated by this motive behaved themſelves fo 
gallantly that they ſlew. -14,000. of the Gauls and took 2000 priſoners. 


g on this precaution as a perſonal affront, and believing 
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However, this victory did not obtain the Conſul a triumph, -becauſe he 


had been raſh in the 0 and had not paid ſufficient deference to the 
Ds In the mean time Sempronius, t 
not a deciſive one) againſt the Ligurians. 


5, and & Fulvius Flaccus. Fulvius acquired no honour by the 


whole extent of country between the Arno, 
the Apennines, the ccuntry of the Auanes, the 


he other Conſul, | gained a battle, (though 
Theſe wars were continued by the next year's Conſuls L. Cornelius 


we Liguria comprehended at this time the Po, the maritime Als, | and the Ligurian ſoa . 
(now the fea of Genoa.) | een e 
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chat he preſerved his camp 


from being forced by the — whoſe country on this ſide of the Po 
he had entered; he was obliged to keep within his intrenchmencs, and to 


r on che defenſive. SHUT 
Cornelius had better ſucceſs. 


againſt the Ligurians: near Hetruria. He 


obtained a victory, for which he was rewarded with a triumph. 


During theſe wars,. 


tions were made at Rome to . 


. ſecular games: Hiero. King of Syracuſe came to ſee. the ſhow, and 


of wt 


N of Lac "ar Wow the maſt de 


that we meet with in the Roman ſtory. 
e common opinion makes them to have 
3 „of Which we have 


a tedious relation in Bine Maximus, of 
MF * — and Angelus Politianus of the 
; | Moderns. Monfieur Dacier, in his excel- 
lent remarks on the ſecular poem of Ho- three 


"Face, by this old conceit as trivial 
2 ous, and aſſures us, that we need 
no farther for the riſe of the cuſtom, 


Romans, at the beginning of every age, 
mould hold ſolemn — in by Be 
Martius to the honour of Pluto, Preſerpine, 
Jute, Apalla, Diana, Ceres, and the Parce, 
or three fatal fiſters, their city ſhould ever 
fouriſh, and All nations be e to 
their dominion. They were very ready to 
._ the oracle, and, in all the ceremonies 
uſed on that occaſion, | 

Felves to its directions. The whole man- 
ner of the folemnity was as follows: In the 
— received orders to make 


a f h they had newer ſeen already, 
and fboul; ora fee again. Some few days 


"Quindecimwiri, taking their ſeats in the 
capitol, and 1 in the Palatine temple, cg 
buted amon Lat. 


bim 1 * N and | & 


dred or 


bt r Modi (meaſures. containing a peck. and a half) 
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The 


che * ne and Seeed to . 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parcæ, 


Ceres, Pluto, and Praſerpine. On the firſt 


night of the feaſt, the Emperor accompa- 
-nied by the PRuindecimwiri, commanded three 
altars to be. raiſed on. the bank of Tiber, 
which they ſprinkled with the blood of 


0 lambs, and then proceeded to burn 


the offerings and the victims. After this 


they marked out a ſpace which ſerved for 
2a Theatre, being illuminated by an innume- 


rable multitude 57 flambeaux and fires: here 


— itn, and cert a on 


and celebrated all kinds of 


after, When had 
at the 28888 to offer 3 


returned to the Campa Martius, and 


— Wag to the honour of Lpollo and Di- 


-- ana, Theſe laſted till the next day, when 


the noble matrons, at the hour app — 


the oracle, went to the ca r 
to Jupiter. On the thir 

) cluded the feaft, twenty-ſeven young boys, 
s and as 2 ſung in the 2 


4 hs yon con- 


Palatine hymns and verſes. in Greet 
and 2 to recommend the city to, the 
3 of thoſe deities whom they de- 


1 nee ee by their ſacri- | | 
oy Ag 
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poem 
compoſed for this laſt day, in the ſecular 
| E. J held e A Dacier has given 


m, as the maſter- 
Piece o e and believes that all an- 
tiquity cannot farn iſh us with. any 


more happily compleat. 


"There has been much A = . 
hun- 


eee e For 


the former opinion, Cenſorinus * alled 
teſtimony of Valerius Antias, Varro and Li 
and this was certainly the ſpace of the 


which the Romans called ſeculum, or an 
age. For the latter he produceth the au- 
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The year of the ſecular games was not a year of tranquulity. The 
new Conſuls, P. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. Licinius Varus, were obli 
to take the field to oppoſe the Gauls. The confidence of their leaders 
being raiſed by the multitudes of men they had aſſembled, and by the 
expectation of a ſtrong reinforcement of their countrymen from the other 
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ſide the Alps, they demanded the reſtitution of Ariminum, formerly taken 


from them by the Romans. Lentulus and Varus, to gain time (not hav- 
ing their troops compleat) referred the matter to the determination of the 
fenate, and in the interim agreed upon a truce with the enemy, whoſe 
commanders were very ready to conſent to a ceſſation of arms till they 


ſhould be joined by the forces they expected from Tranſalpine Gaul. When 


theſe forces arrived, their number proved ſo great as to give — to 
thoſe whom they came to aſſiſt. The Ciſalpine Gauls, .moge afraid of the 
new: comers than of the Romans, turned their arms againſt them and put 
them to flight, but firſt flew their own two Generals (or Kings) Ates and 
 Galates, for having of their own head, and without conſulting the nation, 
invited ſuch: dangerous allies to croſs the Ap.. The enemy being thus 


defeated by themſelves, two conſular armies were no longer neceffary to- 


repreſs them. Lentulus with his legions alone, not only reduced the Boji 
to yield a part of their country as the condition of a peace; but took a 


great number of forts from the Ligurians, partly by and partly by 


compoſition. | e : | 3 
In the mean time, Varus made preparations for going to the Iſland of 

Conſica; Which, by the ſecret intrigues of the Carthaginians, had been in- 

| ork of the regiſters, vi e WO BIRT The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. ; 
the e and the edicts of Augu/ius, - The tenth 55 . A. 1157 
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beſides the plain evidence of Horace in his The diſorder, without queſtion, was o] 


ſecular poem; 21. YEE ing to the ambition of the Emperors, who 
| Certus undens drcier ger anne, Ke. of celebrating theſe games in their reign ; 
Ay Fob bs 80 and therefore upon the flighteſt pretence, 

This laſt ſpace is expreſly injoined by the many times made them return * their 


were extremely deſirous to have the honour 


Sybilline oracle itſelf; the verſes of which, ordinary courſe. Thus Claudius pretended 


relating to this purpoſe, are tranſcribed by that Aagufus had held the g before 


Zofimus in the ſecond: book.of his hiſtory.. their due time, chat he might have the leaſt - 
| | | excuſe to keep them wii ſixty-four years 


A za ar eee ity ge- age afterwards, On which account, . Suetonius- 
hh N dteells us, that the people ſcoffed at his cryers, 
Zons, ale trie iar Nixa xlr ö, When they went about proclaiming es 

„ 5 ___ ., that nobody had ever ſeen, nor 2 


again; whereas. there were not only man, 


Yet according to the ancient accounts we perſons alive who remembered the games of 

have of their celebration in the ſeveral ages, Augu/tus, but ſeveral players, who had ae 

neither of theſe periods are much regarded. in thoſe games, were now again brought 
The firſt were held 4. U. C. 245, or 298. on the ſtage by Claudius. Satton, Claud 11 


The ſecond 4, 330, or 48. What of the year the ſecular games- - 


The third 4. 5 18. | ..___ were celebrated in, is uncertain ; probably 
The fourth either A. 6055, or 608, or 628. in the times of the commonwealth on the 
The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. © days of the nativity of the city, 7. e. the , 

The fixth by Claudius, 4. 80. 10, 11. Kal. Mai, but under the Emperois, 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. 8414. on the day when they came to their power. 
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FOR: to ö throw oF the Roman yoke. The Conſul, not finding a fleet 
jo 7 Lk tranſport his whole army, ſent away before him a ſmall number 

ps with a detachment under the command of that Claudius Glycias, 
2 8. had formerly been named to the Dictatorſhip 1 in deriſion. Claudius 


had ſerved, ſince that time, with good reputation, in ſeveral poſts of a 


lower order, but had never commanded in chief. Seeing himſelf now 
at the head of a part of the Conſular army, his ambition was raiſed, 


and fancying it would be much for his honour to gain this Iſland to the 


republic without bloodſhed; he, without the conſent of Conſul or Senate, 
made a ſhameful peace with the Conſicans. The Conſul, at his arrival, 


| annulled the treaty, renewed the war, and ſubdued the Illand by force 


of arms. As for Claudius, by a decree of the ſenate, he was delivered 


„ . up to the reſegtment of the Corficans; for having drawn them (as it was 
e 


dged) into a bloody war by. a fallacious peace: In which ſentence the 


republic, beſide, the puniſhing a breach of duty and; order; had the fur- 


ther. view of preventing the reproach. that might have been caſt upon the 


Conſul, for having made war on a people who depended on the faith of 
a treaty. However, the Corficans diſdained this reparation, and.ſent Clau- 


Aus back to Rome. There he was put to death in priſon, and then his 


_ which the 


body, yeing Bell carried to the top of the ſteps called Scale Gemonie, on 
ies. of the greateſt malefactors uſed to be expoſed, was 

thence dragged away with an iron crook and thrown into the Tiber. 
This execution of Claudius did not ſatisfy the, Corficans, who had ck 


1 7 hy a treaty of peace, only to give their enemies the better oppor- 


tunity to ſubdue them by a war. The near neighbourhood cf Særdinia 
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made it eaſy for them to communicate their diſcontent to the people 


of that Iſland; and it is ſaid, that Carthage under-hand excited the dar- 


Ainians to revolt from the Romans; and that Rome, for this reaſon, made 


ations for a; new War with the African Republic. Alarmed at 


Prepar 
This news the Catthaginians ſent ambaſſador: after ambaſſador to negotiate 


an accommodation; but all in vain. . At length they diſpatched to Rome, 


for the ſame end, ten of the principal members of their ſtate, among 
how woo one Hanno, 5 young man of great ſpirit and vivacity. When 


uties had for a while employed the loweſt ſubmiſſions and 


bs 4 HEH 00 hh entreaties to procure a reconciliation, and all to no effect, 


Hanno, w of ſo much cringing, and full of indignation at the ro 
and W anſwers of the Senate, cried out, 3 air of babes 
and dignity, Well then, if you are reſolved to break the treaty, rein- 
e ſtate us in the condition we were in before it was concluded. Re- 
{<< "ſtore to us Srcrty and SAnͥů ta. With theſe we bought of .you, not 


. 4 Short. Truce, but 4 Peace that was to be perpet The: Senators, - ? 


aſhamed, diſmiſſed the Deputies with a milder anſwe.. 

After this the Conſuls for the new year, C. Attilius Balbus, id - 1 Man- | 
us 7. orquatus, drew lots for their provinces ; the. former continued in 
ah, While the latter eaſily recovered Sardinia, and ſettled FOE 2 
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ter under the Alps.. In the mean time, his e 
. . Sardinia, and gained ſome victories there, for w 
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And now the temple of Janus was ſhut up for the firſt time ſince the Bf. 


reign of Numa Pompilius. For near 450 years the Romans had been almoſt 
continually in arms: And fo ſteady was their ambition, and ſo unwearied 
their conſtancy in purſuing its dictates, that in the ſucceeding parts of 
this hiſtory we ſhall ſee them, in ſpite of numberleſs misfortunes, ſtil} 
forming new enterprizes upon the neighbouring nations, and never ceaſing 
to-puſh their conqueſts till they have attained to univerſal empire. 
he preſent tranquillity laſted -but a few months. In the following 
Conſulſhip of L. Poſthumins Albinus, and Sp. Carvitius, three ai mies were 
raiſed to act againſt the Sardinians, Corficens and Ligurians, who had 
probably) engaged themſelves, by ſecret treaties, mutually to affiſt one 

another. Poſthumius ſucceeded againſt the Ligurians; but the Preter 
Cornclius, whoa commanded in Sardinia, was, with many of his ſoldiers, 
carried off by diſtemper. Carvilius (from Corfica) tranſported his Eegions 

thither, gained a victory over the Sardinians, and then returned to Rome 
in triumph. | | Pi COS BREE ot 

In this Conſulſhip, the Cer/ers,. obſerving the number of the Citizens 
to be conſiderably leſſened, and imputing it to mens marrying only with 
a view to intereit, deſerting their o.n wives for fear of having many 
children to maintain, and carrying on unlawful intrigues with other wo- 


men, they obliged all the citizens to ſwear, that they would not marry 


with any other view, than that of increaſing the ſubjects ef the republic. 
Fhis oath raiſed many ſcruples; and cauſed many ruptures between huſ- 
bands and wives. Among the reſt, one Carvilius Ruga, a conſiderable 
man, thought himſelf bound by his oath to divorce his wife whom he 
paſſionately loved, becauſe ſhe was barren; and accordingly he put her 
away, contrary to his inclination, and married another ; the firſt inſtance of 
divorce at Rome: in 319 years, notwithſtanding that the laws had always 
allowed it. And: it was on. this-occaſion that marriage-contracts were firſt 
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introduced, to ſecure women's portions in caſe of divorces, which we 


ſhall ſee hereafter grow ſcandalouſly frequent, as a corruption of manners 
prevailed in the republic. | 3 5 | 
- The freſh revolts of the: Sardinians and Ligurians obliged the new Con- 


- ſuls, M. Pomponins Matho and Q; Fabius Maximus, (the ſame Fabius who af Se 


afterwards acquired ſo much glory in the wars of Hannibal) to divide the 
Reman forces. It now falling to Fabius's lot to make war with the Ligu- 
rians, he drove them out. of the flat country, and forced them to take ſhel- 
_ HBomponius ſailed for 

h a triumph was granted 


him at his return home. 
It is conjectured, that about this t 
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ime the Ebutian Law (ſo called : Log 


from the two Abutii, Tribunes of the people, who propoſed it and A. Gel. we 


got it paſſed) was promulged. It retrench | 
ordained by tbe twelve tables to be obſerved in proceſſes relating to civil 
affairs, and it alſo directed that three able and judicious men Thould be 
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many frivolous cuſtoms, . . 1. 
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de n out of each tribe, to Gat a new tribunal, which ſubordinate to 
Far the Prætors, might aſſiſt them, and remedy the inconveniencies often oc- 
cCaſioned by their abſence from Rome. Theſe new judges were called, for 
brevity's ſake, Centumvirs, though they were 105 in number; and when 
|. © _ they were afterwards _— to 180, they {till kept the ſame name. 
. K . Oe eſtabliſhment of this new tribunal made no change as to the di- 
el. Chr. rection of ſtate affairs, which continued wholly in the Senate and Comitia. 
on Flaminius, one of the Tribunes, made a motion to the Commons, at 
this time, to diſtribute. a fruitful country lately taken from the Gauls, 
among the poor citizens. of Rome. All motions of this kind had ever 
Po. B. 2. been oppoſed by the Senators, out of private intereſt ; and now they had 
| indeed a better reaſon to unite their ſtrength, in order to hinder Flaminius's 
motion from paſling into a law. They foreſaw that the Gauls, on both 
ſides the Po, would impatiently bear the diſtribution propoſed of thoſe 
lands. Neither the threats of the preſent Confuls, M. Æmilius Lepidus, 
and M. Publicius Malleolus, nor the entreaties of the Senate, nor yet the 
tears of his own father, whom the Patricians had gained over to them, 
| could prevail with Flaminius to deſiſt. On the day appointed for propo- 
Max. ſing the law to the Comitia, he mounted the Raſtra and ſpoke to the 
2-5-4 people in favour of it; but in the midſt of his harangue, his father ap- 
ic, de Inv. on a ſudden, aſcended: the Raſtra, took him by the arm, and com- 
* NN him to follow him home ; and then Flaminius "rarely obeyed _ 
- without reply ; and, what. is moſt extraordinary, not the. leaſt noiſe nor 
— murmur was heard in the afſembly. Nevertheleſs, the affair was now - 
only pol z it was afterwards: carried into execution; and what the 
Polyb, B. a. Senators apprehended, came to paſs; a dangerous war from the angry 
; Gals. 


v. R. 522. In the following ear the new Conſulz, M. Pomponius Matho, and C. 
Be. Che, Papirius Maſo, ing ye finiſhed the conqueſt of the two iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica, which were then reduced to the ſtate of a Roman Province, 
upon the ſame foot as Sicily. It is probable, that after this regulation 
Pomponius continued in the new province to govern it in quality of Pro- 
Conſul, or Prætor, when the year of his Conſulate, which was not far 
from a concluſion, ſhould expire; but Papirius returned to Rome. At 
Faſt, Cap. his arrival he found the grand elections over; a Dictator had been cre- 
-- - - tꝗed to hold the Comitia, ee wing few remaining days of his 
| „ be had nothing he alſo quickly perceived, upon 
; that he had no more . than buſineſs. The Senate, diſſatisfied 
with him for ſome reaſon unknown, refuſed him à triumph. This pro- 
voked him to take a method ety Ws to do himſelf honour. At the 
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Chap. XIII. 4 De ROMAN HisTory. 89 


head of his army he marched to the remple of Fupiter Latialis on the hill of Vat. 5.5% 
Alba, with all the pomp with which triumphant victors were wont to march play, B. 

to the Capitol ; he made no alteration in the ceremony, except that inſtead 25 © 29. 
of a crown of laurel; he wore a crown of -myrtle, on account of his having F _—_ 

- defeated: the Corficans | in a place where was a grove of myrtles. This ©, 


tea, 


| example of Papyrius, was afterwards followed by many Generals to whom 
k + the Senate refuſed the honour of a 77 Thumph. | | 
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HE next year M. Amilius Barbula, ad M. 7 Pera, being N 
Conſuls, the republic engaged in a new war out of Ttaly. Ihri- bel. * 
cin, or rather that part of the country ſo called, which lies upon the % Cent 
Adriatic, and confines upon Macedon and Epirus, was at tlus time governed 
by a woman, named 7. euta, the widow of King Agron, and guardian to 
her ſon, Pinæus, under age. The ſucceſs of 5 late huſband's arms, "oY 2 
who had Eee the Ætolians, made her vain and preſumptuous; = _ 
being governed by evil councils, ſhe, inſtead of axjontly mana 
affairs of her ward in peace, commiſſioned her ſubjects to — 7 e piracy 
on the ſea coaſt, and ſeize all the places they could; which was, in a 
manner, declaring herſelf a common enemy to all nations. Her pirates 
had taken many "ſhips belon to the Roman merchants, and ſhe was | 
now beſieging the iſland of 72 8 in the Adriatic; the inhabitants of which, 205. B. l 
had put themſelves under the protection of 'the Republic. Upon the Dio. in Ex- 
complaints of thoſe merchants, and to protect the people of I, the . = 
_ diſpatched two ambaſſadors, Caius and Lucius Coruncanius, to the 
ueen, to require of her that ſhe would reſtrain her ſubjects 5h B. 2 
8 the ſeas with their piracies. To this demand the Queen o. s. is 
anſwered, that ſhe would take care, that no injury ſhould be done to | 
thie Nm the Nyrian NaTion, but that ſhe thought it was never 
the cuſtom of Princes to hinder private ſubje#s'from making- what advan 
2 5 they could from the ſea. But the Romans replied the younger 
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amdaſſadors) have an ecollent cuſtom, which is, to puniſh private 4 
uries by.a public revenge, and io relieve the oppreſſed. Teuta, by the belp g x 7 
of hs Gods, ce nv popu means to make you [peedily- NG: wor 1 
inſtitutions. The proud angry to exceſs at theſe words, fe 1 
contrived: to have the * — in their return 1 


bar dee cruel breach if aker-lavei of, madbchins cs Sn, 5 et 1 
having firſt done honour to the mant of the ambaſſadors, by erefting, . *"N 
as was uſual in ſuch caſes, ſtatues, chree feet high, to their memory, Pling Bi - | = 
equipped. a fleet with--all-expedition-to/ the war. Teuta, alarmed l ©* | 1 
E theſe preparations, diſpatched 8 embaſſy to Rome, to. diſown her SS _ 


* 
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P olyb. B. 2. 
c. 11. 
Now Cur- 
ola. 


having had any ſhare in the murder: Yet, when the Romans demanded 
that the murderers ſhould be deliyered up, ſhe peremptorily refuſed it. 


The Conſuls therefore for the new. year, P. Poſthumius Albinus, and 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, both embarked for Ihricum. Fulvius had the 
command of the fleet, conſiſting of 200 gallies, and Peſtbumius of the 
land-forces, which were 20,000 foot, and a ſmall body of horſe. The 


Queen, in the beginning of the ſpring, had augmented her fleet, and 


ſent it to plunder the coaſts of Greece, One part failed to Corcyra * , 
(a ſmall iſland lying near Pharos in the Adriatic) the reſt anchored be- 
fore Epidamnum. | Theſe, who had thought to ſurprize the town, having 


failed of their hope, rejoined the ſquadron that lay before Corcyra ; 


the people of which plage had called in the AÆtolians and Achæans to 


their aſſiſtance. Nevertheleſs, the 1hrians, being aſſiſted by the Acar- 


wanians, had the victory in a briſk action by ſea: fo that Corgra, being 
no longer in a condition to defend itſelf, . capitulated ; and received an 
Illyrian garriſon, commanded by Demetrius of Pharos: after which, 


the conquerors ſailed to Epidammum, and renewed the ſiege of that 


ae. Vn. top, þs | e 
Fulvius failed directly for Corcyra; and tho he learnt by the way that 
the city had - ſurrendered, he purſued his courſe, having a ſecret intelli- 


ce with Demetrius . who, ie a that ſome Ill offices had been done 
him with Teuta, and fearing her reſentment, had promiſed the Conſul to 


| + deliver, up the place to him; and this he did with the conſent of the Cor- 


rears, who thought it the only means of getting a protection from the 


By the advice and aſſiſtance of the ſame Demetrius, the Romans (after 


| Poſthumius had landed his forces) made themſelves maſters of Apollonia 


(a great city, and one of the keys of Ihricum on the ſide of Macedon) and 
of many other places; of which, to reward his- ſervices, they appointed 


him governor. © Tenuta was - quickly conſtrained by Paſtbumiuss army to 
retire for ſafety to the inner part of Ihricum; while Fulvius, with his 


naval forces, cleared the ſea of her pirates.” oo oo oo A 
Upon the election of Sp. Carvilius, and Q. Fabius Verrucoſus, to the 
Conſulate, Fulvius was recalled from Hhricum with the greater part 
of the fleet, and of the land- forces; and Poſthumius received orders to 
ſtay: there with the remainder, in quality of Pro-conſul. Teuta, who 
perhaps had built ſome hopes on a change of the Noman magiſtrates, 


Anding that Peſtbumius not only wintered in Ihricum, but was raiſing 


freſh dy 4 to purſue the war, ſent, early in the ſpring, from Rhizon, 
(whither ſhe had retired) an embaſſy to Rome to divert the ſtorm. The 


5 Senate granted her a peace on theſe, conditions. That he ſbould pay an 


| Places ercepted. ( Appian mentions Corqra, Pharos, Ia, Epidamnum 


d the country of the Atintanes as yielded to the Ro- 


: a mant.) 
* ; x x ow / i f 1 5 8 
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mans.) And (which principally concerned the Greeks) that not more than 
two of her ſhips, and theſe unarmed, ſhould be permitted to ſail beyond 
Liſſos, a ſea-port on the confines of Hhricum and Macedon. Thus 
ended the firſt Ihrian war, which had not laſted quite two years. 
As for Teuta, whether out of ſhame, or compelled to it by a ſecret ar- 
ticle of the treaty, ſhe abdicated the Regency, and Demetrius took her 
mer” >; | ; „ | 
x Poſthumins, after this, ſent ambaſſadors to the Ætolians and Acheans, 
to lay before them tlie reaſons for which the Romans had undertaken 
the war, what had been the events. of it, and upon what terms a peace 
had been concluded. The ambaſſadors, having performed their -com- 
miſſion, returned to Corcyra,, much pleaſed with the courteous reception 
they had met with from thoſe ſtates. In reality, the treaty was of great 
benefit to the Greeks, and delivered them from vexations and perpetual 


gr 

. R. 2$+ ; 

Bef. Chr. 
227. 

224 Conſ. 


fears: for all Greece had been plagued and infeſted with the Iihrian 


acies. # | 5 
5 remarks, that this was the firſt time that any Roman troops 
croſt the ſea into Nhyricum; and the firſt time that there was any inter- 
courſe by ambaſſadors between the Greeks and the Romans. The latter, 
about the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Corinth and to Athens. They 
were honourably received. The Corinthians,” by a public act, decreed 
that the Romans ſhould be admitted to the celebration of the 7thmian 
games. And Zonaras tells us, that the Athenians declared the Romans 
Citizens of Athens, and decreed theti the \ privilege of being admitted to 
the myſteries of Eleuſis; that is, of the feſtival of Cares celebrated at Eleaſis, 
a City of Attica. une e .. 14 | 


bog, 16 BAR 
| . The. Romans anguiſh the. Gauls an bath ſides. the. Po. 


EFORE the hrian war was well ended, the Halit Gauls on both. 

ſides the Po began to be in motion. Nevertheleſs it does not appear, 
that P. Valerius Flaccus, and M. Attilius Regulus, the Conſuls for the new 
year, took the field 2 them, or performed any military exploit 
The Romans had the extremeſt dread of thoſe enemies, who had for- 
merly reduced their ſtate to the very brink of total deſtruction. There was 
a prophecy, at this time current at Rome, Thai the Gauls and Greeks ſbould 
one day be in poſſeſſion. f it. This prophecy is ſaid to have been found in 


Some authors ſay, that the firſt eſtabliſi- Titius, a law paſſed, impowering the Ro- 
ment of two Provincial Prætors, one for the man Prætors to appoint, as well in the 
eee, of Sicily, and one for that of provinces belong to the Republic, as at 

ardinia and Corfica, was in this Conſulate, Nome, guard ans to thoſe women and chil. 
and not at the time before mentioned. Be dren who had none. This law was called 
that as it will, it was in this year, that, at Villia-Vitia. Catrow, 3 Go 
the motion of two Tribunes, Vils, ang 
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92 The Roman HisTory. Book IV. 


Y. R. $27-. the. Sybilline, books. The completion of it ſeemed now to approach, when 

__ the ſtates of the Republic were bounded on one ſide by the Greeks, and on 

226 Conf. the other by the Gauls. The ſucceeding Conſuls therefore, M. Valerius 

W Meſſala, and L. Apuſtius Fullo, conſulted with the Pontiſices, how to quiet 

the apprehenſions of the people; and immediately an edict was publiſhed. 

by the Decemvirs, who had the care of the Sybilline books, commanding. 

Gon *- that (vo Greeks, a man and a woman, and two Gauls, a man and a woman, 

B. 4c. 13. ſhould be buried alive in the Ox-Market; and by this they perſuaded the 

; people, that the prophecy was fulfilled,” and that "tho Gauls and Greeks had. 
taken poſſeſſion of Rome. 

The difficulties raiſed by ſuperſtition being thus ſurmounted, the Ro- 

mans applied themſelves to create diviſions among the Gauls, and to levy. 


— B. 2. 4 re Farce; 3 Which een to > Fob 2 apaunced to near 
5 „ 
b The numbers found upon the FOR as eld by pada oh T4 5 
as follow. With the 1 marched four legions of Romans, e 208105 1, 200 
each legion conſiſting of 5, 200 foot, and 300 horſe. INE, 3 8 
They had alſo with be of the allies, | — — 30, ooo 2, ooo. 
Of the Sabines and Hetrurians were ſent, under the command of a} 90 280 
Prætor, to the frontiers of Helruria, | PENS: een 
Of the Unbrians and Sarcinates (from the act] 20, ooo, e 11 Ir 
many of the /eneti and Cenomani were appointed to invade the Boiz, 0 . 
in order to oblige them to . a part, of then fo forces at home, for oy k 
"their own defence, On (eo OP 
At Rome were kept ready to th; (nd any exigence) of. "IN citizens, ' 20,0000 1, foo. 
Theſe were ſtren by: a body of the allies, amounting to — 30,000 - ADs . 
On the muſter rolls ſent to the Senate, from the allies were, TONS : 
; Of the Latins, — — — — : 80,000 5. 
5 | Of the Samnites, : — — — * uh 70, 00 7, ooo 
e Of the Japyges, and Mz . — — — 50, ooo 16, ooo 
Of the 83 Lucania, — — Wer 30, 0 3,000. 
| Of the Marg, Marrucini, Ferentini, and hui, ; — 205000 + 4,000. 
The Romans had alſo in Sicily and Tarentum two one, confiing 8,400 
=_ 5 5 ch of gs ſpot ant eee 1 e 5 | e 9 
| | Beſide ſe, of the common e, in an in C aria, a OH 
| | ; vere muſtered, as fit h bear tal 1 | * 250,008 235000: 
\ | | EO CANT Cs 3 T0 ft as —— 5 wa 
| Palybius on occafion of this muſter, ex- to bear arms 1 we Ducky, 50 k 
preſſes his admiration of the hardy enter- indeed he was never able to bring a te 
| : prize of Hannibal, to attack an empire of part of them into the field. Certain it is, 
| ſuch 1 ſtrength with an army of (adds our hiſtorian)- that the battles of Tre- 
| | ſcarcely 20, ooo men. bia, Thrafymene, and Cann, did not con- 
53 | But Sir Walter N obſerves, that as ſume any ſuch, proportion as was * 
muſter ſeems to have been like . to that to this large account, Yet were the | 
which Lodowic. Sforza' made, when Lewis fain to arm their ſlaves, even for want 
the XIIth invaded Milan; at which time, other ſoldiers, after their overthrow at Can- 
- . 7 the better to Cs lf of ll himſelf and his ng. Wherefore the marvel is not great, 


perſons able that the * and others were — 


Chap. XIV. The Roman His Tory. 
700,000 foot, and near 70,000 horſe, ſo great was the terror which the 
threatned invaſion from theſe Barbarians ſpread over all Hay. The Gauls 
nevertheleſs, with only fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe, 
began the hoſtilities, entered Hetruria, pillaging and laying waſte the 
country without oppoſition. | 

The Republic had promoted L. ÆEmilius Papus; and C. Attilius Regu- 
lus, to the Conſulſhip. The latter went into Sardima, to quiet ſome 
commotion there; while Æmilius took upon him the conduct of the war 
with the Inſubrian and Boian Gauls; joined by a numerous army, from the 
other ſide of the Alps, of the Gæſatæ ſo © called (ſays Polybius) becauſe 
they ſerved for pay, the word having that ſignification. They were com- 
manded by two kings, Concolitanus, and Aneroeſtus.. e e 

Amilius being uncertain what rout the Gæſatæ would take after they 
had paſſed the Alps, had led his troops to Ariminum, to hinder the enemy 
from entering upon the Roman lands by the coaſts of the Adriatic ſea. At 
the ſame time a Prætor, with a body of 50,000 foot, and 4000 horſe, 
had been ordered into Hetruria, to defend the frontiers of that country. 
But in his march he miſſed of the enemy; who were advanced to the 
neighbourhood. of Cluſium (within three days march of Rome) when they 
heard that a Roman army was behind them, and would ſoon be at their 
heels. They immediately turned back to meet the Prætor and give him 


battle. It being about the cloſe of day, when the two armies came in. 
_ of each other, they both encamped. But in the night, the leaders 
0 


the Gaul, having meditated a ſtratagem, marched away with their 


infantry towards Fzeſula *, leaving only their cavalry to appear in the field, 


when day ſhould return. In the morning, the Prætor ſeeing nothing 


but horſe to oppoſe him, ſallied out of his entrenchments and attacked 
them. The Gallic cavalry, according to their inſtructions, inſtantly gave 
ground, and took the road to Fæſula. Their flight drew the Romans 


terrified with. the report of ſuch à multi- 


tude ; For, all heads are not fit for helmets ;: 


though the Romar citizens were, in al, 


as good fighting men as elſewhere might be 


found. 

Another reaſon may be alſo aſſigned why 
Hannibal ſhould not be much frightened at 
theſe muſter rolls, even ſuppoſing the far 

reater part of the men, there | 
be fit to bear arms. Polybius tells us, that the 
eople of tray, terrified at the approach of 
he Gault, did not conſider themſelves now 


as being to fight only as allies of Rome, and 


for the preſervation of her empire, but for 


their own proper ſafety, their families, their 


fortunes, all that was dear. to them ; and 
that it was for this reaſon they ſo readily 
executed the orders that were 2 

from n The conteſt with the 


regi red, to 


ent to them 


Gauls was looked upon as the common cauſe 


of all 7aly. 


> R. 528, . 
Bef. Chr. 
224. 
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B. 2. c. a2. 


B. 2. c. 26. 


8. 25. 


But when A paſſed the Alps, * 


caſe was widely different; for we may well 


conclude from the neutrality and cold beha- 
viour generally obſerved 
Rome, on that occaſion, that they looked 
her only, and in 


upon this war as regardin 
which they themſelves had little concern. 


© According to the Jeſuits, the Gæſatæ 


were not a particular people of Tran/alpine 
Gaul, but probably Germans. Fes 


through all the Gallic nations, whole pro- 


feſſion was arms, and who hired themſelves 


to whoever. would employ them in war. 
They had their name . a weapon they 


bore, called G . 


A city of Hetruria, at the foot of the 
- g after 


y the allies of 
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after them, never ſuſpecting that they ſhould find the enemy's infantry 
in their way. The latter on a ſudden appeared and fell vigorouſly 
upon the Prætor's troops already fatigued with the purſuit. 6000 of his 
men were killed upon the ſpot ; the reſt in diſorder fled to a neighbour- 
ing hill, where they entrenched themſelves, The. firſt thought of the 
Gallic Generals was to force the enemy immediately in this poſt ; but con- 
ſidering afterwards: that their own troops were wearied . with the former 
ight's march, they thought it beſt to give them ſome repoſe, and defer 
. alkenmargay 98 e 

In this diſtreſs of the Prætor's army, the Conſul Æmilius came ſea- 
ſonably to their relief. Being informed of the approach of the Gæſatæ to- 
wards Rome, he had inſtantly quitted his camp at Ariminum, and had 
marched with expedition to the defence of his country. He was now en- 
camped within a ſmall diſtance from the enemy; and the Pretor's troops 
ſeeing the fires in his camp, and conjecturing the truth, took courage. 
The Gauls, perceiving the ſame fires,” were greatly alarmed at the Con- 
ſul's unexpected arrival; and being unwilling to hazard by a battle the 
loſs of the rich booty they had got, they, by the advice of their King 


 Aneroeſtus, decamped in the night, purpoſing to march home through 


Inſubria; and when they had ſecured their booty, to return to the war. 
In their march they kept along the ſhore of the Hetrurian ſea. niliuc, 


though his army was now ſtrengthened by the remains of the Prætor's 


troops, did not think it adviſeable to hazard a pitched battle; but choſe 


rather to follow the enemy cloſe, and watch his opportunity to haraſs 
them in their retreat, and, if poſſible,” to recover ſome part of the ſpoils 


they. were carrying off. It luckily happened, that his collegue Attilius, 
having put a ſpeedy end to the troubles in Sardinia, had, in his return 
home, landed with his army at Piſa, and was now marching along the 
coaſt of the Hetrurian ſea towards Nome: he was overjoyed when, near 
Talemon, a little port of 'Hetruria, he learned, by his ſcouts, the ſituation 


of things. And, in order to intercept the Gauls, he immediately drew up 
his infantry, making as wide a front as he could; and then commanded 


them to advance flowly to meet the enemy. He himſelf haſtened with 


his cavalry to the top of a hill, by the foot of which the enemy muſt 


neceſſarily paſs. His ambition was to have the chief glory of the ſucceſs; 
and he perſuaded himſelf, that by being the firſt to begin the battle, he 
ſhould bein that advantage. 8 bf ay 

The Gauls imagined at firſt that this body of Roman horſe was only 
a detachment from AÆmilius's army, and therefore ordered their cayalry 


to advance and drive them from their poſt. As for milius, as ſoon 


as he perceived fighting at a diſtance, he concluded it was his collegue 
Attilias, attacking the enemy in front, for he had been informed of his 


landing at Piſa. He immediately detached all his horſe to fetch a 


compals and join thoſe of Attilius. Upon the arrival of ſo powerful a 
reinforcement the Romans renewed the attack with more briſkneſs than 
| | V ever. 


- 
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ever. Artilius fighting with the utmoſt intrepidity was killed in the . R. 528. 


engagement. A Gaul cut of his head, and ſticking it on the top of a 
lance, carried it through all the files of the Gallic troops. However the 
death of this brave man proved no advantage to them. One of his lieu- 
tenants took his place, and the action was continued as before. The 
Romans in the end had the victory, and kept poſſeſſion of their poſt. 
During the conflict between the cavalry, on both ſides, the Gallic 
Generals had time to form their infantry. Having two conſular armies to 
deal with, one in their front, the other in their rear, they divided their 
battallions pretty equally, one half of them turning their backs to the 
other half; and to avoid being attacked in flank, they placed all their 
waggons and other carriages on the wings. Their plunder they had 
carried to a neighbouring hill, where they left it under a good guard. 
The Gæſatæ who made the firſt line of the troops that — Amilius, 
confiding in their gigantic ſtature and ſtrength, and obſerving that the 
lain where they were drawn up was full of buſhes and briars, to avoid 
2 incommoded in the battle by the thorns catching in their clothes, 
ſtripped themſelves naked, keeping only their arms. But this vain con- 
fidence proved their deſtruction. For having only ſmall bucklers, which 


Bef. Chr. 
224. 
227 Conſ. 


were not ſufficient to ward their huge bodies from the darts that were 


unexpectedly ſhowered upon them by the Romans at a diſtance, they pre- 
ſently fell into diſcouragement and perplexity. Some tranſported with 
rage and deſpair threw themſelves madly upon the enemy, where they 
found certain death; others, pale, diſcomfited and trembling, drew 
back in diſorder, breaking the ranks that were behind them. And thus 
were quelled at the very firſt attack the pride and ferocity of the 
Gæſatæ. CCC 1 : 

And. now the Roman dartmen retiring within the intervals of the 
army, the cohorts advanced to encounter the Inſubrians, Boians, and 
Tauriſcans, who fought with great reſolution; for though they were hard 
preſſed, and covered with wounds, they ſuſtained. the ſhock and kept 
their poſt, and may be truly faid to- have. been. inferior to the Romans 
only in their arms. Their ſhields were not ſo large as thoſe of the 
Romans, and their ſwords were made only for cutting. | Nevertheleſs. they 


maintained the fight till the Roman cavalry, who had been victorious on 


the eminence, driving at once full ſpeed upon them, put an end to the 
| ſtruggle. The defeat was general; 40,000 of the Gauls remained dead. 
upon the field of battle, and 10, ooo were made priſoners, together with 
Concolitanus, one of their kings. The reſt eſcaped by flight, but Aue- 
roeſtus their other king, the braveſt ſoldier, and moſt experienced com- 
mander of all the Gauls, cut his throat afterwards in rage and defpair. 
Emilius after this victory marched his army into the country of the 
Boian Gault, enriched his ſoldiers with booty, and then returned to 
Rome, where he had a magnificent triump p.. 
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ſulted upon theſe p 


| Book IV. 


The fear of the Gallic war was over, but the deſire of revenge re- 
mained ; and the next year's Conſuls therefore, T. Manlius Torquatus, and 
2, Fulvius Flaccus, had Gaul aſſigned them for their provinces. 
great men did not ſucceed, to the expectation of the, Romans, nor paſs 
the Po, as it was hoped they would. Their marches were retarded by 
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violent rains, and a plague infected their army, which latter calamity 


not ſuffering them to return to Rome at the uſual time, the famous Cæ- 
cillus Metellus was created Dictator, to hold the Comitia in their abſence, 
for the new elections. 8 | | | 
C. Flaminius Nepos, and P. Furius Philo, being choſen Conſuls, put 
the deſign of their predeceſſors in execution, and notwithſtanding the 
vigorous oppoſition of the Gauls, paſſed the Po, and entered Iuſubria; 
but having ſuffered much both in their paſſage, and afterwards, and 
finding they could perform nothing of moment, they made a truce with 
this people, and retired into the territory of their friends the Cænomani. 
There they continued a while augmenting their army with auxiliaries; 
and then renewed their incurſions on the Inſubrian plains at the foot of 
the Ape. Hereupon the princes of this nation, perceiving the fixed de- 
termination of the. Romans to ſubdue them, reſolved 'to put all to the 
hazard of a battle; and. having collected all their ſtrength, which 
amounted to 50,000 men, marched againſt the enemy, and encamped 


It happened a little before this that the Romans were much fri ghtened 


by various prodigies in the heavens, in the waters, and upon the earth. 


In Hetruria extraordinary lights in the air. At Ariminum three 
moons were ſeen at the ſame time. A river of Picenum rolled waters as 
red as blood. The 7talians felt the violent earthquake that overturned 
the Calofſas of Rhodes. At Rome a vulture lighted in the middle of the 

Forum, and ſtaid there a conſiderable time. The Augurs being con- 
rodigies declared that there muſt have been ſome de- 
fe& in the ceremonial at the election of the Conſuls : upon which, a courier 
was immediately diſpatched from the Senate, with letters commanding 
them to return to Rome. But when theſe letters arrived, the Conſuts 
being on the banks of the river Addua, were in ſight of the powerful army 
of the Inſubrians:; and Flaminius either gueſſing at the ſubſtance of the 
letters, or having been informed of it by his friends, prevailed with his 
| e not to open the packet till after the battle. 

The Romans, being ſenſible that the enemy exceeded them in numbers, 
had intended to uſe the aid of thoſe Gauls with whom they had rein- 
forced their army. But now, remembering the faithleſſneſs of theſe 
ans; 7 le, who were to be employed againſt troops of the ſame nation, they 

could not reſolve to truſt them in the preſent important conjuncture. 


At the ſame time it was by no means proper of expreſs a diffidence of 


them, in ſuch a manner as ſhould give them occaſion to quarrel. Flami- 
, to free himſelf from this perplexity, made his Gauls pals to the other 


ſide 


4% 


But theſe. * 
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ſide of the river on a bridge of boats; and then, by cauſing the boats f. R: 5:0, 438 
to be hawled to his own fide, put it out of the power of thoſe ſuſ- 222. | 
pected troops to do him any harm during the action. By this means 229 Con. 
alſo his own army was left without any hopes but in victory; for the "I 
river which they had at their backs was unfordable. Thus far the 
conduct of Flaminius appears commendable : but he was guilty of a 

reat overſight in drawing up his army too near the brink of the river ; 
or he left ſo little ſpace between that and his rear, that had the Ro- 
mans been ever ſo little preſſed during the engagement, they had no 
whither to retire but into the water. However this defect of the Con- 
ſul's management was ſupplied by the bravery and ſkill of his ſoldiers, 
inſtructed by their Tribunes. Theſe officers had obſerved in former 
conflicts, that the Gauls were not formidable but in the ardour of their 
firſt attack, and that their ſwords were of ſuch a faſhion and temper 
as, after two or three good cuts, to ſtand bent in their hands, and ſo 
become uſeleſs to them if they had not time to ſtreighten them on 
the ground with their foot. The Tribunes therefore furniſhed the firſt 
line of the Roman troops with the arms of the triarii, or third line; 
that is to ſay, with long javelins, like our halberts, and ordered the 
ſoldiers, firſt to make uſe of theſe, and then to draw their ſwords. 
Theſe precautions had the deſired ſucceſs. The ſwords of the Gault 
by the firſt ſtrokes on the Roman javelins became blunted, bent, and 
uſeleſs; and then the Romans cloſing: in with them, ſtabbed them in the 
face and breaſt with their pointed ſwords, making a terrible ſlaughter. 
Nine thouſand of the enemy were killed, and ſeventeen thouſand taken * B. 4. 
wriſoners. _ © + - Fw 554 „ 
After the action the Conſuls opened the packet. Furius was for imme: 
diately obeying the order; Flaminius inſiſted on purſuing the war: Zon. B. 8. 
The victory, he ſaid, was a ſufficient proof that there had been no defect 

| tin the auguries, and that the letters of revocation were wholly from the 
envy of the ſenate; that he would finiſh his enterprize, and would teach the 
people not to be deceived by THE OBSERVATION OF BIRDS, er any thing 
elſe. Purſuant to this reſolution he attacked and took ſeveral caſtles, and 
one conſiderable town, with the ſpoils of which he enriched his ſoldiers, ö 
to prepare them for his defence in that quarrel which he knew would 

| — between him and the Senate. His collegue would not accompany 
him in theſe expeditions, but continued encamped, waiting to join him 
when he ſhould return from his incurſion. i a to | : 
When the two collegues came back to Nome with their armies, the 
people as well as the Senate at firſt ſhowed their reſentment, by a very 
cold reception; but the troops of Flaminius, whom he had enriched, 
found means to prevail with the former to grant both the Conſuls the 
honours of the triumph. The Senate, however, obliged - theſe magi- © _ 
ſtrates afterwards to depoſe themſelves; ſuch a reſpect, ſays Plutarch, Lite of iy 

had the 1 for religion, making 1 their affairs depend on the ſole ellas. = 
Yor. II. | wi | 
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vim of the Gods, and never fuffering, even in their greateſt proſperi- 
ties, the leaſt” contempt or neglect 'the antient oracles, or of the 


uſages of their country; being fully perſuaded, that what moſt con- 


v. R. 531. 
| Ber Chr, 

221. 

230 Conſ. 


| | Polyb. B. 2. 
| 229 


Plut. life of 
Marcellus. 


Polyb. B. 2. 
Co 34s 


Eutrop. B. 
Z-C. 6. 


Ton. B. 8. 


Vide Pigh, 


ud Ann, 
331. 


tributed to the welfare of their ſtate was not the ſucceſs of their arms, 
but their fteady ſubmiſſion to the Gods. 

The Comitia being held by an interrex, M. Clandius Marcellus (of a 
Plebeian branch of the Claudian family) who became ' afterwards ſo fa- 
mous, was raiſed to the Conſulate, with Cu. Cornelius Scipio. They 
were ſcarce entered upon their office when a deputation came to Rome 
from the Inſubrians, to implore a peace; but the Senate, at the inſti | 
tion of the new Conſuls, who repreſented thoſe Gault as an — 

, on whom there could be no dependance, diſmiſſed their depu- 
ties with a refuſal. Upon this they reſolved to bring into Ttaly a freſh 


inundation of Geſate, who were always ready to fight for hire. Thirty 


thouſand of theſe mercenaries croſſed the Alps under the command of 
their king, Viridomarus. 
Early in the ſpring the Conſuls paſſed the Po, and laid Rage to n. 
a place near that river, and in the neighbourhood of Cremona. The 
Gauls were now ninety thouſand ſtrong, yet they thought it more ad- 
viſeable to oblige the Romans to raiſe the ſiege of that frontier town, 
by making a uſeful diverſion, than to hazard a battle. Viridomarus 
therefore with ten thouſand men paſſed the Po, entered the Roman ter- 
ritories, and advanced towards Claſtidium in Liguria. Upon the news 
of this motion of the Gauls, Marcellus followed by only two-thirds of 
the Roman cavalry, and Hour: ſix hundred of the light-armed infantry, 
left his camp and came up with the enemy near the place before named. 
He drew up his little army all in one line, giving it as much extent as he 
could. The Gauts ſeeing the infantry of the Romans ſo inconſiderable, 
and always deſpiſing their cavalry, had no doubt of the victory. But 
when the two armies were juſt ready to join hattle, Viridomarus advanc- 
ing before his troops, defied the Roman general to ſingle combat. Mar- 
celtus joyfully accepted the challenge (for ſingle combat was his talent) 
ruſhed upon his enemy, killed him and ſtripped him of his armour : and 
then the Gæſatæ were ſo diſheartened that the victor, with his handful of 
__ put them intirely to flight, 
ring the abſence of Marcellus, his coll had aha Frame and 
W er Milan (or Mediolanum) the chief city of Inſubria, but was 
himſe beſieged by the Gauls, while he tay before the town. The 
return of the victorious Conſul changed the ſcene; the Gæſatæ quite 
diſcouraged broke up their camp, fled, and repaſſed the ps; and 
Milan immediately ſurrendred at diſcretion. Como was reduced to 
the ſame neceſſity; ; and, in ſhort, the whole nation of the Iaſubrian: 
ſubmitted” to receive law from the republic. Inſubria and Liguria 
were now made one province, and called Ciſalpine Gaul: and thus did 
ad was become ſubje& to Rome, from. the Amps ta the Jonian ſea. - The 
8 


—— 
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The Senate decreed Marcellus a triumph, and it was ſaid in the 
decree to be, for having conquered the Inſubrians and Germans, which 


makes it probable that the Gęſatæ were originally German. The Con- 
ful, in his triumphal proceſſion, carried on his ſhoulders a trophy of 
the ſpoils of Viridomarus; and this was the third and laſt triumph in 
which any opima ſpolia were ſeen at Rome. As for Cornelius Marcellus's 
collegue, he was continued in the new province as Pro-Conſul, to re- 
gulate .the affairs. of it; and the ſame Comitia which allotted him that 
poſt, chofe M. Minucius Rufus, and P. Cornelius Scipio Alina, to be the 
Conſius for the new year. The conqueſt of Aria, on the borders of the 
Aariatic, was the only military exploit during their magiſtracy. 


& H A F. XV. 
Te ſecond Ulyrian war: 


X BOU T: this time Demetrius of Pharos, whom the Roman repub- 
{1 lic had placed in the government of Hyricum, and guardianſhip 
of the young king Pinæus, ſeeing the Romans engaged in a troubleſome 
war with the Gault, and that 'Carthage' wanted only a fair opportunity 
to break with them, had deſpiſed their orders, forced the Atintanes to 
renounce their alliance with 'the republic, and ſent fifty ſhips of war be- 
yond Lyſſos to pillage the Iſlands, - called Cyclades, in the Archipelago. 

The new Conſuls, L. Veturins Philo, and C. Lutatius, would have 
ſailed for Dhyricum, if they had not been forced to depoſe them- 
ſelves upon ſome defect found in the ceremony of their election. 
They were ſucceeded by M. AÆmilius Lepidus, and M. Falerius Levi- 
nus; but the ſeaſon was now too far advanced to begin tlie ition, 
ſo that it was poſtponed to the next Conſulſbip. [By a Cenſus taken this 
year, the number of Roman citizens fit to bear arms appeared to be two 
hundred ſeventy thouſand, two hundred and thirteen. ' The Cenſus, as 
uſual, was followed by a Zuftrum, the forty- third from its inſtitution./ 


Born the Conſuls of the new year, M. Eivius Salinator, and L. Ani- 


lins Paulus, embarked for Ihricum. Demetrius had aſſiſted Philip, 
King of Macedon, (while a minor under the tuition of his uncle, Anti- 
gonus Doſon) in his wars with the Lacedæmonians, and had thereby 
ſecured himſelf a retreat with that prince, in caſe of a diſaſter. He 
had alſo fortified Dimalum, a city of importance in 1ilyricam ; and hav- 
ing aſſembled the choiceſt of his troops in the Iſland of Pharos, his 
own country, held his court there. Early in the ſpring Æmilius ſat 
down before Dimalum, and by ſurpriſing efforts took. it in ſeven days; 
upon which all the old allies. of Rome, who had been compelled to ſubmit 
to the tyrant, returned joyfully to their former engagements. The next 
attempt was upon Pharos, the laſt refuge of the traitor, As the en- 
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terprize was difficult, Æmilius thought it neceſſary to join artifice to 
valour. The Roman fleet had two Conſular armies on board it; one 
of them was ordered to land in the Iſland, in the night, and hide it- 


ſelf in forefts, and behind rocks. This done, a detachment of the 


fleet appeared off Pharos, in open day, as it were with deſign to land 


ſome forces there. Demetrius drew his army out of the town, to the 
ſea-ſhore, to hinder the deſcent ; which when the Legionaries, that 
were already landed, perceived, they left their ambuſh, and marching 


ſilently ſeized an eminence between the city and the port. It was of the 


laſt conſequence to Demetrius to drive the Romans from this poſt, and 


therefore having encouraged his men he led them ſtrait to the attack. 


This gave the Conſuls on board the fleet an opportunity to make their 
deſcent, and then the Hyrians finding themſelves inveſted on all ſides 
preſently took to flight. As for the regent he made his eſcape to Ma- 


cedon in a bark kept ready for that purpoſe. 


The defeat of the Hyrian army was followed by the taking of Pharos, 
which the Romans firſt plundered and then levelled with the ground. 
Thus Rome became a ſecond time miſtreſs of Iihricum. However, ſhe 


did not reduce it to the ſtate of a Roman province, having fome:com- . 


paſſion for the young king, who had been embarked in theſe affairs 


merely by the fault of his guardians. 


The Conſuls returned to Rome and obtained a triumph for their vidto- 
ries. Their conduct, nevertheleſs, had not been, in all reſpects, pleaſ- 
ing to the people, as appeared after the expiration of their magiſtracy *. 


Livius and Amilius were then accuſed before the Tribes of having 


condemned by all the 


applied a great part of the ſpoils taken from the enemy to their own 


uſe, and of having diſtributed the reſt of the booty partially among 


the ſoldiers. Æmilius upon his trial was acquitted, .. but Livius was 

| ribes, except the Mæcian, an affront which he 

reſented to exceſs, as we ſhall ſee hereafter when he comes to be Cenſor. 
In this Conſulſhip the - Senate. obſerving, that the great concourſe of 


| ſtrangers from Egypt and the Levant had introduced into the city the 


worſhip of His and Ofrris, to whom ſeveral ſanctuaries, were already built, 
ordered theſe to be all demoliſhed, agreeably to one of the twelve 


Tables, forbidding the worſhip of ſtrange Gods. No workman, however, 


Val. Max. 
J. 1. C. 3. 
* * 


would venture the guilt of ſacrilege by doing it, ſuch credit had their 
worſhip gained among the people. The Conſul Æmilius therefore, 
full of zeal for the religion and laws of his country, laid aſide his 


Conſular robe, took a hatchet and beat down thoſe oratories to. the 


ground. 


Plin. B. 29. 
Co Is 


2 It was at this time Archagathus of Pe- But as his conſtant. praftice in the cure of 
loponnefſus introduced ſurgery into Rome. At wounds was to make large incifions, which 
firſt he met with great applauſe, and a are painful remedies, his art ſoon fell into- 
ſhop was built for him at the public charge, diſrepute. | | 
in a part of the city where four ſtreets met: bt 


But 
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nies at Placentia and Cremona in the Gallic territories z this being the chief 


motive which inclined the Boians and Inſubrians to favour Hannibal in his 2339 Coal. 
: ———— 
Liv. Epit. 
B. 20. Liv. 
B. 21. 


attempt upon 1zaly, that memorable and ſurprizing event which is next to 
engage the reader's attention. | 


CHAP x 


The ſecond Punic war, or the war of Hannibal. 


J 


Its canſes and commencement. 


WENTY-TWO years were now paſt, ſince Carthage, bending 
to the ſuperior fortune of Rome, had with ſhame and reluctance 
ſubmitted to the hard conditions of that treaty, which put an end to the 
FiRsT Punic war. To relinquiſh the fair Ifland of Sicz}y to an impe- 
rious rival was a ſore and grievous article; and perhaps the payment of 
thoſe large ſums, that were further exacted for the peace, was a yet 
more ſenſible mortification to a republic of avaritious merchants : But 
neceſſity compelled ; nor could even. the courage and abilities of the in- 
comparable Amilcar furniſh any remedy, in the then diftre/5ful ſituation 
of affairs. For after the defeat of Hanno at the Ægates, which. made 
the Romans maſters of the ſea, neither the army of Amilcar at Eryx, nor 
the garriſons of Lilybeum and Drepanum could receive any ſupply of pro- 
viſions or military ſtores. Sicily therefore was unavoidably loſt: The 
army might be preſerved ; but the only viſible way to preſerve it was 
by a peace with the enemy. Amilcar's immediate object in the treaty was. 
this preſervation of the troops. Yet even this neither he nor they would 
conſent to purchaſe at the expence of their honour as ſoldiers. They 
choſe rather to periſh than to give up their arms. As for the annual 
ſums which the Conſul Lutatius demanded from Carthage, Amilcar, on 
the part of his republic, readily yielded to that impoſition. Nor did he 
much heſitate in complying with the further demands. of money, which: 
the ten commiſſioners from Rome inſiſted upon, before they would _ 
the peace. What rendered him ſo tractable on this head, was doubtleſs. 
(beſide the danger of his army) the reſolution he had ſecretly formed, that 
no more of the ſtipulated tribute ſhould be paid, than was required to 
be paid at the time of the ratification. For as we learn from Polybius, 
he was determined to renew the war againſt Rome as ſoon as it ſhould be 
poſſible to do it. Whatever fears ſome of the citizens. of Carthage might 
prom of the war's being transferred from Sicily to their own gates,. if a 
you were not concluded, it is evident that Amilcar, with that army of 


dy veterans he then commanded, feared no enemy but famine ; _ 
| = 15 | could. 
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could he have found means to tranſport thoſe troops fafely into Africa, 
without a peace, he would have entered into no treaty with the Romans. 

The indignation of Amilcar, when he was thus conſtrained to leave 
Eryx and abandon Siciꝶ, is aſſigned by Polybius for the rixsT cavss 


of that memorable war which we are going to enter upon: For though 
this implacable enemy of the Romans did not live to attempt that ven- 


ance, which to his laſt breath he was ever meditating, we ſhall pre- 


ſently ſee, that his ſpirit of revenge was not extinguiſhed by his death. 


The dreadful and deſtructive conflict at home, to which on his return 
thither from Sicihy he was obliged to give all his attention during more 
than three years, unavoidably ſuſpended the execution of his purpoſe 
againſt Rome. And when that domeſtic diſturbance was happily quelled, 
the treaſury and ſtrength. of Carthage were too much exhauſted to turniſh 
what was neceſſary to ſupport her in ſo arduous an enterprize. The Ro- 
mans ſenſible of her weakneſs took advantage of it (as we have ſecn) to ex- 


tort from her not only the ceſſion of Sardinia, but the ſum of 1200 talents; 


a fine ſhameleſsly demanded for the reparation of an injury they had not 


received. And this odious extortion is held to be the sxconp and the 


PRINCIPAL CAUSE of that war which followed it at almoſt 20 years 
diſtance, For fo barefaced an injuſtice, ſo inſulting a procedure, as it fur- 
niſned Carthage with a juſt ground to attack the Romans whenever ſhe 
ſhould be in a condition to do it, ſo it alſo brought all the Cartbaginians 
in general to concur with their brave captain in his reſentment and de- 
ſigns; it being now ſufficiently manifeſt that they muſt either reſolve to 


become obedient ſubjects of Rome, or take ſome effectual meaſures to 


render themſelves the more potent republic. | | 
With this view Amilcar, ſoon after the re- eſtabliſnment of tranquillity 
at home by the ſuppreſſion of the mercenaries and rebels, had a new 

army committed * to be employed in extending the Cartbaginian 
empire in Spain; a country that both abounded with riches and was 
able to ſupply the republic with a ſufficient number of brave troops, to 
_— head againſt thoſe multitudes of ſoldiers with which [zaly furniſhed 
How deeply Amilcar's hatred to Rome had rooted itſelf; in his heart, 
and that revenge was his chief aim in this expedition, we have a ſingular 
and inconteſtible proof, in what he did juſt before his departure from 
ca. His fon Hannibal, at that time about nine years old, was with 


him, when he performed a ſacrifice to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of his intend- | 


ed voyage. The rites being all ended, and Amilcar having ordered the 
; reſt of: the aſſiſtants to withdraw, he called his fon to him, and tenderly 


careſſing the . aſked him, whether he were willing to accompariy 
him into Spain? The boy not only moſt readily declared his conſent, 
but with all the blandiſhments and eager vivacity peculiar to children, 
begged of his father, that he would permit him to go. Amilcar then 


taking him by the hand led him to the altar, made him lay his hand 


upon 


Chap. XVI. Second Panic War. 


upon it, touch the ſacrifice, and ſwear, that he would never be in friend- 

fhip with the Romans. | 

THz CARTHAGINIAN paſſed the Streights of Hercules, and landed 
with his army on the weſtern coaſt of Spain. Nine years he conducted 
the war in this country with uninterrupted ſucceſs, reducing many 
nations to the obedience of his republic : but at length, in a battle 
which he fought with the Vettones, a people of Lu/ttania, (defending 
himſelf a long time with admirable reſolution) he was encompaſſed and 
ſlain : carrying with him to the grave the ſame great honour and re- 
putation, which by many ſignal victories he had acquired, together with 
the name of a ſecond Mars. | a | 

This happened about the time when the Romans made their firſt expedi- 
tion againſt the Hyrians. 
Upon the death of Amilcar the command of the was given to 
his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal, at that time admiral of the gallies. He was no 
bad ſoldier, and a very able ſtateſman; by his wiſdom and gentle manners 
attracting the good-will of many princes of that country, and gaining 
more ſubjects to Carthage by his wonderful addreſs in negotiation, than 
his predeceſſor had done by the ſword. He alſo built new Carthage, (the 
preſent Cartbagena) a town commodiouſly ſituated to be a magazine of 
arms, and to receive ſuccours from Africa. | | 

Rome began now to be alarmed. Her jealouſy of Carthage had been 

aſleep during Amilcar's remote conqueſts in Spain: but the formidable 
growth of her rival's power under the management of Aſdrubal awakened 
ir. She did not dare, however, to exact any thing of the Carthaginians 
very grievous, or to commence hoſtilities againſt them, being at this 
time in extreme dread of the Gauls, who threatened her with an invaſion. 

| Ambaſſadors were therefore ſent to © A/drubal, to draw him by fair 
words into a treaty, wherein he ſhould covenant, that the Carthaginians 
would confine their arms within the Tberus. No mention was made of any 
other part of Spain in this treaty. i | 

As the Spaniſh affairs had no relation to the peace between the two 
ſtates, this demand was unreaſonable; and the Romans ſeem to have 

» According to Zoraras, in the Con- duceus and 2 the one a ſymbol of 
falate of Q. Fabius and M. Pomponius, [in peace, the other of war, bidding the Se- 


the 520 of Rome, when Amilcar had been nate take their choice, The Carthaginians,. 
about five years in Spain] the Romans be- nothing terrified at this menace, anſwered, 


Polyb. B. 2. 
Co Is 


Portugal, 


Liv. B. 214 


C. 10. 
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lieving that the wars they had to ſuſtain 
againſt the Ligurians and Sardinians, were 
owing to the ſecret practices of the Car- 
thagini aus, ſent to theſe ſome ambaſladors, 
who demanded of them in harſh terms, cer- 
tain ſums of money due by treaty, and 
that they ſhould forbcar touching at any 
of the Iflands in the Reman juriſdiction: 
and to gain the readier compliance to theſe 
; ns the ambaſladors preſented. a ca- 


4 


this to be falſe. 


that they would 42 neither, 2 2 rea- 
dily accept whichſoever th d think fit to 
ee e 

If this ſtory [which does not ſeem pro- 
bable] be true, the boldneſs of the Cartha- 
inians proceeded doubtleſs from the great. 
ucceſs of Amilcar in Spain, 3 

© According to 1 the treaty was 
made at Carthage, but the ſequel proves 
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and B. 3. 


c. 13. 


Liv. B. 2 1. 


c. 3. 


The Roman HisTory. 
ſought by it a pretext of quarrel, when by freeing themſelves from the 


Gauls, they ſhould be in a condition to begin a new war with Carthage. 


For ſhould Aſdrubal refuſe to engage, or engaging not perform, they would 
in either * furniſhed with ſuch a pretext, though perhaps in neither 
would the pretext be juſt *. N51 
Aſdrubal was full of the ſame ſpirit as Amilcar, and had the ſame 
deſigns ever at heart. However he made no difficulty to comply with 
the motion of the ambaſſadors, having much to do, before he could paſs 
that boundary which the Romans were for fixing to his conqueſts. : 
By this treaty, Rome acquired ſome reputation in Spain. For when it 
was conceived by the Spaniards, that the African republic, which ſought 
to be miſtreſs over them, ſtood herſelf in fear of a more potent ſtate, they 
began to turn their eyes hither for protection; and the Saguntines, whole 
city was on the ſouth- ſide of the Berus, entered into a confederacy with 
the Romans, and were gladly received. Bey 
Wu Aſdrubal had governed in Spain for the ſpace of eight years, he 
was treacherouſly murdered © by a certain Gaul whom he had provoked by 
ſome injury. The Caribaginians, upon receipt of this news, ſuſpended 
the nomination of a new commander, till they could learn the inclinations 
of the army; and they no ſooner underſtood that the ſoldiers had unani- 


mouſly made choice of Hannibal for their leader, than they called an 


aſſembly, and with one voice ratified the election. 


4 'This will be explained when we come 
to the proper place for it. TY 

* Livy and Appian ſay, that A/drubal was 
killed in revenge by a ſlave, whoſe maſter 
he had put to death. * 

f It is ſurpriſing that the judicious Mr. 


Rollin (in his Hift. Anc. 390,) ſhould fol- 
low Livy, in relating an idle ſtory full of 


abſurdity, and which he afterwards (follow- 
ing again the ſame author) manifeſtly con- 
tradicts | - 


The Latin Hiſtorian reports, that A, 
& drubal [about three years before his 
% death] wrote to Carthage to have Han- 
© xibal, who was then hardly at the age of 
4 puberty, ſent to him, that the young man 
4 might be trained to war, ſo as one 
<< day to imitate his father's proweſs. He 
v* adds, that Hanno and others oppoſed this 


motion in the Senate, imputing to 4/- 


% Zrubal diſhoneſt intentions wi 

6 to the lad; but that it was- carried by a 
% majority. That Hannibal arriving in 
«© Spain, drew all eyes upon him; and that 
ma 4 old ſoldiers obſerved in his perſon 
nnd manner, a wonderful reſemblance to 


Hannibal 


. © his father, c. That he ſerved three 


years under Aſarubal, and was then de- 
« clared general of the army.“ Now is 
there the leaſt probability, either that Han- 
aibal ſhould arrive at ſuch a maſterly know - 
ledge in the art of war in three years ſer- 
vice ; or that the Carthaginians ſhould truſt 
the conduct of their army and their empire 
in Spain to a young man of fo ſhort expe- 


_rience? That Livy was very careleſs in 


delivering this tradition, appears ſufficient- 
ly from the age he gives to Hannibal, at the 
time of his being ſent into Spain, at A,. 
drubal's requeſt, Hunc vix duM PUuBEREM, 
when he was ſcarce fourteen. By the hi- 
ſtorian's own account Hannibal was nine 
when Amilcar went into Spain; Amiltar 
lived there nine years; and A/arubal had 
commanded near five years, before he ſent 
for the young man. - 
Mr. Rollin, aware, I ſuppoſe, of this in- 
conſiſtency, drops the vix dum puberem, and 
makes Hannibal to be tabenty-tauo at the 
time of his going from Carthage to A/aru- 
bal; and by this indeed he avords the ana- 
chroniſm : but then he ſeems not 2 
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Hannibal, ſoon after his confirmation in the command of the troops, 


undertook the reduction of the Olcades. The ſucceſs was anſwerable 
to his deſires. Having amaſſed much treaſure by the ſale of the booty 
taken in ſeveral towns, he marched to New Carthage, which he made 
his winter quarters; where liberally paying the ſoldiers who had ſerved 
under him, and promiſing them farther gratifications, he both gained their 
affections, and inſpired them with extraordinary hopes. 
Early the next ſpring he led his army againſt the Vaccæi, and made 
a fortunate expedition : but in his return home, being attacked by the 
Carpetani, whom great numbers of the fugitive Olcades and Vaccæi 
(driven out of their own countries) had joined, he was reduced to very 
great ſtreights. Could the enemy have compelled him to a pitched 
battle, he had inevitably been undone; but he, with great ſkill, making 
a ſlow retreat, till he had got the river Tagus between him and them, 
fo judiciouſly diſpoſed his horſe and elephants, as entirely to defeat their 
endeavours to croſs the river after him, which they attempted to their 
prodigious loſs, by ſeveral fords at one and the ſame time. After which, 
paſſing the river himſelf, and purſuing his advantage, he, with terrible 
laughter, routed this army of 100,000 Barbarians. f | 
The Vaccæi being thus e there remained no nation on that 
ide the Iberus, who durſt think of oppoſing the Carthaginians, except 
the Saguntines. Hannibal had hitherto carefully forbore all hoſtility 
againſt this people, being ever mindful of his father's advice, which 
was, to avoid giving occaſion to the Romans to declare war againſt 


Carthage, until ſich time as by the enlargement of her dominion and 


ſtrength ſne was in a condition to cope with them. This time was 
now at hand; and the great ſucceſs of the Cartbaginian arms in Spain, 
under the conduct of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hannibal, is therefore aſſigned 
by Polybius for the THIRD-causs of the sEconD Punic WaR. | 

While Hannibal was meditating the firſt blow he intended to give, 
and was clearing the way for the attack, by the ſeveral enterprizes 
above-mentioned, the Saguntines diſpatched frequent meſſengers to the 
Romans, partly out of apprehenſion of their own impending danger, 

and partly out of friendſhip to their allies, that they might be perfectly 
informed of the progreſs of the Carthaginians. Little attention was 
given, at Rome, to theſe advices, for a long time ; but -at laſt it was 
judged proper to ſend ſome ambaſſadors into Spain, to examine into the 
truth of the facts. . | gn BT . 
Hannibal having carried his conqueſts as far as he had propoſed that 
year, returned 'to take up his winter-quarters in New Carthage, which 


” £ 


been aware that the whole ſtory is over- Punic war, That he had never before been at 
. thrown by what Hannibal ſays in the Se- home fince he was nine years old. See Livy, 
nate of Carthage at the end of the ſecond B. 50, and Mr, Rollin, Vol. I. p. 486. 
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was then become the ſeat of the Cartbaginian government in Spain. 
There he found the Roman ambaſſadors ; and, giving them audience, 
was by them admoniſhed, upon no account to attempt any thing againſt 
the Saguntines, à people received into the protection of Rome; and alſo to 
be minaful of the treaty with Aſdrubal, and to forbear paſſing the river Iberus. 

HanNIBAL, young, full of martial fire, fortunate in his enterprizes, 
and mortally hating the Romans, anſwered with a careleſs and haughty 
air, (perionating a friend to the Saguntines) That a ſedition having for- 
 merly happened among the citizens of Saguntum, the Romans, to whoſe 
arbitration they referred the diſpute, had unjuſtly condemned to death ſome of 
the magiſtrates : ; and that he would not ſuffer this injuſtice to go unpuniſbed; 
for it bad ever been the cuſtom of the Carthaginians to undertake the cauſe f 
_ who were wrongfully perſecuted. 

The ambaſſidors departing with this anſwer, ſailed to Carthage ( pur- 
8 to their inſtructions, in caſe of ſuch a reception from Hannibal) 
there to expoſtulate upon the matter with the Senate; though they 
well ſaw, that a war was unavoidable. Little indeed did they imagine 


that Jtaly would be the theatre of it; but concluded that Saguntum and 


its territory would be the ſcene of action. 

Hannibal at the ſame time ſent to Carthage for inſtructions how to 
proceed with regard to the Saguntines, who, as he faid, encouraged by 
their confederacy with Rome, committed many outrages againſt thoſe who 
were in alliance with Carthage. According to Livy, theſe, allies of 
Carthage were the Turdetani, between whom and the Saguntines, Hannibal 
had contrived to raiſe a quarrel, that he might have a Pretence, in quality 
of friend to the former, to attack the latter. 

What anſwer the Roman ambaſſadors received from the Carthaginian 
Senate is not recorded; but we may well gather from the ſequel, that 
it was by no means ſatisfactory. The Senate of Rome, nevertheleſs, 
being in the ſame Prepoſſeſſion as their ambaſſadors, concerning the 
ſeat of the war, that it would be in a remote country; and conſider- 
ing alſo that the war when once begun would probably be carried to a 
Eb length, reſolved, before they entered upon it, to give a period firſt 
to their affairs in //lyricum, and puniſh. the perfidy of Demetrius; believing 
that they ſhould be able to effect this, and yet have ſufficient opportunity 
to defeat the deſigns of Hannibal. - 

But theſe proved vain deliberations ; for Hannibal was too much in 
earneſt. He marched with his army towards Saguntum, at the ſame time 
that the Roman Conſuls embarked for Ayricum; and before the Conſuls 
had finiſhed their expedition, Saguntum was taken. 

The Carthaginian uſed the more diligence in n this ſtrong 
and wealthy city, for many weighty conſiderations. The reduction of 
Saguntum would probably deprive the Romans of all hope of making 
war in Spain: The nations, he had already e berriliect by this 
| 3 new 
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new ſucceſs of his arms, would 'be held in better obedierice ; and thoſe 
who were yet unconquered would ſtand in greater awe of his power. 
And, what was ſtill of greater importance, he ſhould be able to purſue 
his enterprizes with more ſecurity when he had no enemy at his back. 
He farther conſidered, that this town, ſhould he take it, would yield 
him large ſupplies of treaſure for carrying on the war ; that his army 
would be more at his devotion when he had enriched them with booty ; 
and that he ſhould be enabled to ſecure to himſelf friends at Carthage, 
by ſending thither a part of the ſpoil. | | 
From all theſe motives he was indefatigable in preſſing the ſiege ; 
which nevertheleſs laſted many months. The Roman Senate no ſooner 
received advice of his having begun it, but they ſent ambaſſadors into 
Spain with inſtructions to give him warning to deſiſt, and, in caſe of 
his refuſal, to ſail to Carthage and there demand of the Senate, the 
delivering up of their general to the Romans by way of compenſation 
for the breach of the league between the two ſtates. | 

HanwiBar hearing of the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors on the coaſt 
of Spain, diſpatched ſome meſſengers to meet them at the ſea-ſide, and 
to ſignify to them, that neither would it be ſafe for them to come to his 
quarters; nor had he leiſure to give them audience. And, as he knew 
very well to what place they would direct their courſe, after receiving 
ſuch a meſſage, he without delay ſent proper emiffaries to Carthage to 
prepare the chiefs of the Barchine faction for the occaſion. 


Livy reports that Hanno, the avowed enemy of Amilcar's family, and 


the head of the oppofite faction, was the only man, in the Carthaginian 
Senate, who was for complying with the demands of Rome; and that 
he ſpoke to this effect: 3 . 

« How often have I conjured you by thoſe Gods, who are the wit- 
ce neſſes and arbiters of leagues and treaties, not to ſuffer any of Amil- 
« cars race to command your artnies! How often have I told you, 
<« that neither the manes nor the progeny of that man would ever be 
<« ar reſt, and that no friendfhip, no peace with the Romans could be 
« preſerved inviolate, ſo long as there remained one alive of the Bar- 
« chine name and family! Hannibal is an aſpiring youth, proudly 
« ambitious of being a monarch ; and who thinks nothing ſo con- 
« ducive to his purpoſe, as to draw upon us war after war, that ſo he 
« may live in arms, and be always. ſurrounded with legions: And 
you, by making him the general of your armies, have furniſhed 
fuel to his fire; you have fed the flame which now ſcorches you. 
« Four forces at this time beſiege Saguntum, contrary to the faith of 
<« treaties. What can you expect, but that Carthage. be ſoon inveſted 
„ by the Roman legions, under the conduct of thoſe very. Gods, who 
< in the former war took vengeance on us for the like 5 perfidiouſneſs ? 

' | : ” « Are 

* Hanno refers here (as he afterwards ex- Carthaginians upon Tarkitum, [at the time; 
plains himſelf) to ſome attempts of the - I ſuppoſe, when Fyrrbus's troops held that 
| | 2 City. 
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Are you yet to learn what kind of enemies they are whom you pro- 
voke? Are you ſtill ſtrangers to yourſelves ? Are you ignorant of the 
fortunes of the two Republics ? 5 | | | | 
« Your worthy general would not vouchſafe the ambaſſadors of 
your allies a hearing ; he has violated the law of nations. The am- 
baſſadors of our friends, worſe treated than the meſſengers from an 
enemy were ever known to be, have now recourſe to you. They 
demand ſatis faction for the unjuſt violation of a treaty. They would 


have you clear the body of the nation from the ſhame of ſo odious 


a breach of faith, by giving up into their hands the author of the 


.crime. The more moderate they are at ane the more exaſperated, 


I fear, and the more implacable will they be hereafter. Remember 
the Ægates, and the affair of Eryx, with all the calamities you ſuffered 
for four and twenty years together. And yet we had not then this 
boy at the head of our armies, but his father, Amilcar himſelf, a ſecond 
Mars, as ſome are pleaſed to ſtyle him. But we could not then forbear 
making attempts upon Tarentum in violation of treaties, as we do now 
upon Saguntum. The Gods declared themſelves againſt us in that 
war, and, in ſpite of all our pretences of right, made appear by 
giving victory to our enemies, which of the two nations had unjuſtly 
broken the league. = ; ) 
« *Tis againſt Carthage that Hannibal now plants his mantelets and 
erects his towers; it is her wall that he now ſhakes with his battering 
rams. The ruins of Saguntum (I wiſh 1 may prove a falſe prophet I) 
will fall upon our heads; and the war begun with the Saguntines muſt 
be maintained againſt the Romans. . 7 1 
“% But, ſay you, ſhall we then deliver up Hannibal into the hands of 
his enemies? I know that my opinion will have little weight with 
ou, becauſe of the old animoſities between his father and me: Yet 
{out declare, that, as I rejoiced when Amilcar fell, becauſe, had 
he lived, he would have engaged us before now in a. war with the 


Romans, ſo I hate and deteſt this youth as a fury and the firebrand to 


kindle a Roman war. Yes, I think it fit, that Hannibal be delivered 
up to expiate the breach of the league; and, if no-body had demanded 


him, I ſhould vote to have him tranſported to the remoteſt corner of 
« the earth, whence his name might never reach our ears to diſturb the 


repoſe of our ſtate. 


My concluſion therefore is, that deputies be forthwith ſent to 


40 


Rome to pacify the Senate; others into Spain, with orders to the army 


40 


to raiſe the ſiege of Saguntum, and deliver up their general to the 


city. See Vol. I. p. or. In the pit. of port, that the motive affgned by the Romans 


Livy, B. 14. it is 
nians came with a fleet to the ſuccour of 
rentum, whereby they broke their league with 


» that the Carthagi- for their beginning the firſt Punic war, was 
Ta the affiftance which 75 end inians had 
given the Tarentines againſt Rome. See 


the Romans. And this doubtleſs is the p. 15. of this Vol. 


foundation whereon Zonaras builds his re- 


« Romans ; 
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« Romans; and a third deputation to the Saguntines to make reparation for 
cc the injuries they have ſuſtained *.” 
The Senate, though they heard this orator with reſpectful attention, 
as a man of authority and reputation among them, paid no regard to 
his remonſtrance, invective, or advice on the preſent occaſion. Nay, 
the Senators in general exclaimed, that he had ſpoken more like an enemy 
than a ſubject of Carthage. As for the Roman ambaſſadors, they were 
diſmiſſed with this anſwer, That the war was begun by the Saguntines and 
not by Hannibal. And that the Romans would af injuriouſiy to Carthage, 
F to her ancient alliance with them, they preferred the later friendſhip of the 
Saguntines. | | 
Hannibal was all this time preſſing the ſiege of Saguntum with unin- 
. terrupted diligence. He animated his ſoldiers in perſon, working in 
the trenches among them, and mingling with them in all hazards. The 
defence was brave even to obſtinacy; and it is ſaid to have laſted eight 
months. When the beſieged could no longer hold out, many of the 
citizens, rather than liſten to the hard terms of peace which Hannibal 
exacted, (as the giving up their arms, leaving their city to be demo- 
liſhed, and moving off with nothing more of all their ſubſtance than two 
ſuits of apparel) threw themſelves into a great fire, where they had firſt 
caſt all their moſt valuable effects. While this was doing, it happened 
that a tower which had been much battered and ſhaken, fell down on 
a ſudden. A body of Cartbaginians immediately entered at the breach; 
and Hannibal, upon notice of this accident, ſeizing the opportunity, 


made a general aſſault and carried the place without difficulty. He 


gave orders, that all who were found in arms ſhould be put to the 


ſword; an unneceſſary order, for chey | themſelves were firmly deter- 


mined to die fighting: many of the inhabitants ſhut themſelves, up, with 
their wives and children, and burnt the houſes over their heads. But 
notwithſtanding all this deſtruction of men and effects, the place yielded 
to the conquerors great ſtore of wealth and many ſlaves. The money 
he appropriated for carrying on the war againſt Rome; the ſlaves he di- 


vided among the ſoldiers; and all the rich houſhold ſtuff he ſent to 


Cartbage. 


The Roman ambaſſadors who had been diſpatched to the Carthaginian 


Senate, brought the anſwer they had there received, to Rome, about the 
ſame time that the news arrived of the deſtruction of Saguntum. 

Livy tells us, that the nog? eee of the Romans. for. this unfortunate 
city, their ſhame for having failed to ſuccour ſuch a faithful ally, their 
indignation againſt the Cartbaginians, and their apprehenſion of the main 


d The reader, I am perſuaded, will not to Livy no leſs than the form. However, 
eaſily believe, that a ſpeech of this tenor thus much we may conclude from the party 
was really delivered either by Hanno or any. ſpirit of Hanno, that he diſapproved the 
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other Carrbaginias Senator. The greater proceedings of Hannibal, and was againſt 


part of the matter of it doubtleſs belongs a rupture with Rome. 
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event of things, (as if the enemy were already at the gates of Nome; 
all theſe various paſſions were ſo ſtrong, in their minds, that at firſt they 


only mourned and trembled, inſtead of conſulting for , the common 
- ſafety. 


But it being now no longer a bis whether they ſhould enter into 
a war, they quickly began to make the neceſſary preparations for action. 
The Conſuls P. Cornelius Scipio, and Tib. Sempronius Longus drew lots 
for their provinces. Sicily and; Africa tell to Sempronius, and Spain to 
Cornelius. Sempronius, with two Roman: legions, conſiſting each of 4000 
foot and 300 horſe, and with 16, O00 foot and 1800 horſe of the allies, 
on board a fleet of 160 gallies, was to go firit into Sicily, and thence into 


Africa, in caſe the other Conſul: ſhould. prove ſtrong enough to hinder 


the Carthaginians from coming into Italy. Cornelius for this purpoſe had 
two Roman legions, with 14, 000 foot and 1600 horſe of the allies com- 
mitted to his conduct; and, with a fleet of 60 quinqueremes, he was to 


ſail to Spain, and endeavour to prevent Hannibals leaving that country. 


Liv. B. 21. 
c. 4. 


Abb. Vert. 
Polyb. B. 3. 


Ce. 34> 
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The Conſul had no ſtronger a navy appointed him, becauſe it was ſup- 
pon that the enemy would not come by ſea, nor chuſe to fight in that 
ind of ſervice. And his army was alſo the leſs numerous, becauſe the 
Pretor Manlius had two Roman legions, with 10,000 foot andizo00. horſe 
of the allies, to guard the province of Gaul. The whole number of the 
forces raiſed by the republic on this occaſion was 24,000 Roman foot and 
1800 horſe, 40, ooo foot, and 4400 horſe of the allies; and their ſhips of 
war amounted to 220. 
Theſe extraordinary preparations ſufficiently ſhew the terror the 
Romans were in at the approaching war. And indeed it will not appear 
to be ill grounded, . if we conſider that the Carthagintans, ever ſince 


Amilcar s going into Spain, had been fighting and conquering, and that 


the Spaniards, by whom their army was ſtrengthened, were men ſteady 


even to obſtinacy. Beſides, the Romas republic had now no general 


equal to Hannibal, a man of immenſe views; ever judicious in his enter- 
prizes; a wonderful genius for ſeizing the critical moment to execute his 
deſigns; the greateſt maſter in che art of appearing not to act, when 
he was moſt buſy; inexhauſtible of expedients; as ſkilful in recovering 
hunfelf out of danger, as in drawing an enemy into it. He had 
been bred up to arms from his infancy, and though now only in 
the flower of his age, poagy ry the experience of ſeveral years command of 
an army. For Aſdrubal being himſelf no great warrior, had committed 


to him the conduct of all dangerous and difficult enterprizes. So that no 


general then living had had more exerciſe than he; nor were any troops 

better diſciplined than his. Hannibal's deſign of carrying the war 

from the remote parts of Spain into the very center of 5 is ſaid, 

by an ingenious writer, to be the boldeſt project that ever captain 

durſt er and What was juſtified. ouly by the event. But this does 

not ſeem ta have been the opinion of P * who tells us, that what 
ni 
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nibal had taken all prudent meaſures for facilitating his march, and for 
ſecuring the aſſiſtance of the Gauls about the Alps and about the Po, 
which it was the eaſier to do, becauſe he and they had one common intereft 
with reſpect to the Romans, the hated enemies of both. 

Though the Romans made the preparations above mentioned for war, 
as a thing certain and unavoidable, yet that nothing might be wanting to 
the exact obſervance of forms, they diſpatched * a third embaſly to 
Carthage, to demand once more, what they did not expect would be 
yielded, That Hannibal and his council ſhould be delivered up to them ; and 
the ambaſſadors were alſo now inſtructed to declare war in caſe of 


refuſal. | 4 


When they were come to Carthage, and admitted to audience, the 
Senate heard the haughty demand they brought with a coldneſs ap- 
proaching to contempt. Nevertheleſs, one of the Senators beſt qualified, 
was directed to ſpeak in maintenance of the Carthaginian cauſe. This 
orator, without taking the leaſh notice of the treaty made with Aſ 
drubal, (as if no ſuch treaty had been made, or, if made, was no- 
thing to the purpoſe, becauſe made without authority) dwelt wholly 
on that which was concluded at the end of the Sicilian war; in 
which, as he alledged, there was no mention of Spain. He al- 


i Polybius mentions only two embaſſies 
from | 460 to the Carthaginians on the 
affair of Saguntum, one before the fiege, an- 
other after the town was taken. Livy alſo 
- mentions only two; but, according to him, 
the firſt was during the fiege, when (he tells 
us) Hannibal refuſed the ambaſſadors an 
audience ; the ſecond, after the reduQtion 
of the place. That we may not reject 
Polybius's authority, who relates an audi- 
ence which Hannibal before the ſiege of 
Saguntum, gave at Carthagena to ſome am- 
baſſadors from Rome; nor yet accuſe Livy 
or his vouchers of inventing the ſtory of 
Hannibal's refuſing audience, and of all 
that followed thereupon at Carthage, we 
have ſuppoſed (what ſeems moſt probable) 


that there were three embaſſies from Rome 


in relation to Saguntum, the firft before the 


fiege, the ſecond while it was carrying on, 
the third after the place was taken. 

To the firſt ambaſſadors Hannibal gave 
audience and a haughty anſwer, of which 


they made. complaint to the Carthaginian 


Senate. Thoſe who came next were refuſed 
audience by him, and they alſo carried their 
complaints to Carthage. The laſt embaſſy 
was ſent only to Carthage. {5 


Father Catrou, not liking, I ſuppoſe, that 


the Romans ſhould appear in ſo diſadvan- 
tageous a light as they do, upon this occa- 


ſion, is angry with Liuy, for making them 
ſend even twice to Carthage before they de- 
clare war; though if any thing may be de- 
pended on in the Roman ſtory, this fact has 
a title to credit. 
It may indeed ſeem hard to be accounted 
for, that the Romans, contrary to their for- 
mer methods of proceeding, ſhould ſo ſhame- 
fully negle& to ſuccour their allies, the Sa- 


guntines, and, when the caſe required the 


moſt vigorous meafures, ſhould loſe fo much 


time in vain and fruitleſs embaſſies to a 
people they had formerly vanquiſhed and 
rendered tributary. ' Chevalier Folard con- 
jectures, that the Romans were really inti- 
midated by Harnibal's ſaperior genius and 
{kill in war, being conſcious of their havi 

no general of equal ability with the Cartha- 
ginian. And may we not alfo reaſonably 


ſuppoſe, that at the time when Hannibal 


began to threaten Saguntum, the Romas re- 
public was not in a condition to ſend by ſea 
into Spain an army of ſufficient ſtrength to 
make head againſt the numerous and victo- 
— of COnaes: ot v. 
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lowed indeed, that it was there covenanted, that neither of the con- 
tracting parties ſnould make war on the allies of the other, but added, 
that the Saguntines were entirely out of the queſtion, they not being at 
that time in alliance with Rome; and he cauſed the articles of the treaty 
JJ KEE ROAR NT hs: pt 

The Romans refuſed. abſolutely to enter into a verbal diſcuſſion of this 
point. They ſaid, there might have been room for ſuch a diſcuſſion, 
had Saguntum been then in the ſame ſtate as formerly, but that this city 
having been ſacked contrary to the faith of treaties,” the Carthaginians 


muſt either clear themſelves of perfidy, by delivering up the authors of 


the injuſtice, or confeſs themſelves guilty, by refufing the ſatisfaction 
required. And finding that the Senate would give no anſwer to the 
queſtion, whether Saguntum was beſieged by public or private authority,” but 


. would confine the debate to he fuſtice or injuſtice of the action, the eldeſt of 


the ambaſſadors, ' gathering up the ſkirt of his gown, and making a 
hollow in it, Here, faid he, we bring you Peace and War, take which you 


weill. At which they all cried out with one voice, Give us which you pleaſe. 
I give you War, then, ſaid the Ambaſſador, letting his robe looſe again. 


Liv. B. 21. 
c. 19. 


We accept it, they all anſwered, and with the ſame ſpirit that we accept it, 
ve will maintain it. FEAR EF . 
A mutual denunciation of war being thus made, the ambaſſadors did 


not return directly homeward, but, purſuant to their inſtructions, paſſed 
into Spain, to ſolicit the ſtates and princes of that country, who were 


on the north fide of the Berus, to enter into an alliance with Rome, 
or at leaſt not to contract any friendſhip with the Carthaginiaus. They 
were courteouſly entertained by the Bargufans. But when they came 
to the Yolſtians, they received from this people an anſwer, which being 
reported all over the country, was a means to turn away all the other 


nations from ſiding with the Romans. With what aſſurance, ſaid they, 


can you 7 of us to prefer your friendſhip to that of the Carthaginians, 
after wwe have ſeen the Saguntines, who did ſo, more cruelly betrayed by you, 
their allies, than deftroyed by their open enemies. Go ſeek for confederates 
among thoſe who never heard of the ruin of Saguntum. The miſerable 
Fate of this city will be a warning to all the nations of Spain, never to repoſe 
is in Roman faith or amity. The ſame kind of reception they 


met with from all the 2 8 ſtates to which they afterwards addreſſed 


C. 20. 


themſelves. So that findi 


g their negotiations in this country fruitleſs, 
they paſſed into Gaul, endeavouring to perſuade the ſeveral nations 


there, not to ſuffer the Carthaginians to march through their territories 
into al. The firſt public aſſembly of Gauls, to whom they made 
this propoſal, burſt into ſo loud a laughter, mixt with a murmur of in- 
dignation, that the magiſtrates and ſeniors could hardly ſtill the noiſe of 
the younger fort, ſo. impudent and fooliſh did it ſeem, to requeſt of 
them, That they wauld ſuffer their. own lands to be ravaged and ſpoiled, to 


preſerve thoſe of other men who were utter ſtrangers to them, But ſilence 
| | at 
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at length being, made, the ambaſſadors were anſwered, That neither had 
the Romans deſerved ſo well, nor the Carthaginians ſo ill at their hands, 
that they ſhould take arms, either in behalf of Rome, or againſt Carthage. 
That, on the contrary, they had heard, that ſome of their countrymen had 


been driven out of their poſſeſſions in Italy by the Romans, conſtrained to pay 


tribute, and made to undergo other indignities. The like anſwers to the 
like demands were made in the other public councils of Gaul. Nor did 
the ambaſſadors meet with any thing like friendſhip or even peaceable 
diſpoſition towards them, till they came to Marſeilles, which was in al- 
lance with Rome; and where, upon careful enquiry made by their allies, 
they learnt that Hannibal had been beforchand with them, and by the 
force of gold, of which the Gauls were ever moſt greedy, had gained 
them over to ſide with him. And with this unpleaſing news they re- 
turned to Rome. BT | " | 
Hannibal was all this time extremely buſy. in ſettling the affairs of 
Spain, and in taking all the proper meaſures his foreſight could ſuggeſt, 
for the happy execution of his great deſigns. After the reduction of Sa- 
2 he had retired into winter quarters at Nez Carthage. And the 
better to diſpoſe his Spaniſh ſoldiers to his ſervice, he had given them per- 
miſſion to return to their reſpective homes till the beginning of the 
ſpring, when, he told them, (4 expected their appearance again. In the 
mean while, as. one of his chief cares was to provide for the ſafety of 
Africa, he tranſported thither, of Spaniards, (raiſed among the Ther/ites, 
Maſtii, and Olcades) 13,850 foot, and 1200 horſe, together with 800 
Nlingers of the Baleares. And while he thus furniſhed Africa with you 
troops, he took order for the ſecurity * of Spain, by ſending for a ſupply 
of near 15,000 Africans, to be commanded: by his brother Aſdrubal, 
whom he intended to leave governor in his abſence. He furniſhed him 
alſo with 50 quinqueremes, 4 quadriremes, and 5 triremes, that he 
might be in a condition to oppoſe any deſcents that ſhould be attempted 
there by the Romans. | | | 

Livy and Polybius commend the prudence of the Cartbaginian in this 
exchange of troops; becauſe both the Africanus and Spaniards would pro- 
bably prove the better ſoldiers for being thus at a diſtance from their 
reſpective countries, and they would be a kind of pledges or hoſtages 
for the mutual fidelity of the two nations. 


Beſides theſe precautions, Hannibal (as has been already hinted) had 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Gauls on both fides the Alps, to ſound their 
diſpoſitions, and to engage them to take part with him in his enter- 
prize. For this end he was extremely liberal, not only of his promiſes, 


k Livy reports, that Hannibal ſelected of the Spaniards. Theſe were probably 
4000 young men out of the chief cities in the ſame youths which are afterwards ſaid 
Spain, and of the beſt families, and cauſed to be left by him in Saguntum, as. we ſhall 

them to be brought to [New] Carthage, ſee in its proper place. 1 85 
there to remain as hoſtages for the fidelity 
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but of his gold, believing it would be a main ſtep towards a happy 
iſſue of his undertaking, if, by avoiding war in his way to 1taly, he. could 
lead his army entire againſt the Romans. The anſwers he received were 
favourable to his wiſhes ; That the Gauls moſt willingly agreed to his pro- 
poſal, and expected him with impatience. They alſo ſent him word, that 
though the paſſage of thoſe mountains was difficult, it was not inſupe- 
rable. Animated with new hope by theſe reports, he began early in the 
ſpring to march his troops out of their winter quarters; and having now 
the concurrence of the Senate and people of 'Carthage to his purpoſe, he 
began openly to diſcourſe of his intended war againſt Rome, exhorting 


the ſoldiers (whom he aſſembled for this purpoſe) cheerfully to engage 


in the expedition; and telling them, in order to raiſe their indignation 


' againſt the Romans, that they had impudently demanded a ſurrendry of 


both him and all his chief officers into their hands. He alſo expatia- 


ted on the fertility of the country which he purpoſed to invade, the good 


will of the Gauls, and the confederacies he had made with their princes : 


And when the army had loudly declared their readineſs to go whither- 


ſoever he was diſpoſed to conduct them, and he had, with thanks, ap- 


plauded their fidelity, and prefixed the day for their march, he diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly. x | | 7 


Polyb. B. 
3 C. 3 5 


B. 3. c. 30. 


See p. 63. 


See p. 13. 


to diſcharge ſome vous he had made to thing of the matter. 


The Spaniards, whom Hannibal had permitted to viſit their families 
during the winter, being returned to their ſervice, and the day appointed 


for the general rendezvous being come, the whole army took the field. 
It conſiſted of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horſe, and with this mighty 


force the Carthaginian. immediately began his march from New Carthage 
towards the river Tberus. | n Lo be 
BUT. now, before the reader accompanies Hannibal into Italy, he may 


perhaps be willing to make a pauſe, and enquire into the juſtice of the 


cauſe that leads him thit ler. 1 

Ir the deſtruttion of Saguntum (ſays Polybius) be conſidered as the 
*< CAUSE of "the SECOND Punic wax, we muſt neceſſarily determine, 
« that the Cartbaginians engaged in it very unjuſtly : Whether regard 
e be had to the treaty. of Lutatius, whereby each party became bound 
„ to offer no violence to the allies of the otber: Or regard be had to the 
e treaty of Aſdrubal, in which it was ſtipulated that the Carthaginians 
<« ſhould not carry their arms beyond the Perus. FE | | 
But if, for the caust ef the war made by Hannibal, we aſſign the 
«ſeizure of Sardinia by the Romans, and the money which they extorted 
„from Carthage. at that time, we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, that the 


4 According to Livy, Hannibal, before he Hercules, and to bind. himſelf by new ones, 


began his expedition againſt the Romans, in order to obtain ſucceſs in the war he 
went from New Carthage to Gades, there was going to enter upon. Polybrus ſays no- 


Caribaginians 


Chap, XVI. Second Punic War. 


e Carthaginians acted not unjuſtly in entering upon this war. For they 
& did no more than lay hold of a favourable opportunity to revenge 
“ themſelves on thoſe, who had taken advantage of their diſtreſſes, to 
« injure and oppreſs them.” 

Here then the queſtion of right is decided by our author. For he had 
before declared, and enlarged upon it, that the ſiege of Saguntum and the 
Paſſing the Therus were only the beginnings of the war and not the cauſes , 
and that the affair of Sardinia, and the money extorted at that time were 
the principal cauſe of it. And he now declares, that this principal cauſe 
is ſufficient to juſtify the Carthaginians. | | 
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Our author nevertheleſs, in another part of his hiſtory, obſerves, that 


though Hannibal had a juſt motive to begin the war, and though he did 
begin it from that juſt motive, yet becauſe he did not publickly aſſign 
that motive for beginning it, but made uſe of a falſe pretext, his enter- 
prize ſeemed contrary to juſtice. After relating the haughty and eva- 
ſive anſwer of Hannibal to the firſt ambaſſadors that were ſent to him 
from Rome, he adds, | 4 g 2 

«© Thus Hannibal, tranſported by a violent hatred, acted in every thing 
« without conſulting his reaſon, and, inſtead of declaring the true motives 
&« of his proceeding, had recourſe to falſe pretexts, after the manner of 
& thoſe, who, prepoſſeſſed by their paſſion, do what they have deter- 
„ mined, without regard to equity or honour : Otherwiſe, had it not 
been better to have demanded of the Romans the reſtitution of Sardinia, 


and the money, which, during the weakneſs and diſtreſs of the Cartha- 


% ginian republic, they had extorted from her, and, in caſe of refuſal, 
to declare war againſt them? But as he concealed the true cauſe, and 
made uſe of the falſe pretext of injuries done 2 the Saguntines, he ſeem- 
<« ed to enter into that war without reaſon, and contrary to juſtice.” 

The reader obſerves, that Polybius here takes it for granted, that Han- 
nibal, in attacking Saguntum, made war upon the Romans. Now Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians denied that the treaty with Lutatius could 
be broke by the ſiege of Saguntum. They alledged, that, as the Sagun- 
tines were not allies of Rome at the time of making that treaty, they 
could not be comprehended in it. Polybius indeed thinks, that future 
allies as well as preſent ought to be underſtood to be comprehended in that 


treaty ; and fo {aid the Romans. But what then? It was ſurely a point 


that might well bear a debate. Yet the Roman ambaſſadors (as we 
have ſeen) would enter into no diſcuſſion of this matter with the Cariba- 
ginians, but, upon their refuſal to give up Hannibal as having unjuſtly 
violated that treaty by the ſiege of Saguntum, declared war. 

And this makes it difficult to conceive why Polybius, on the preſent 
occaſion, mentions, the treaty with A/drubal ; that treaty, according to 
him, relating only to the Carthaginians paſſing the Iberus, which river 
Hannibal did not attempt to paſs till after the declaration of war by the 
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Book IV. 
Romans. Polybius never ſpeaks of the Saguntines as concerned. in that 


treaty, but ſays expreſsly, that, when it was concluded, mo mention was 
made in it of any other part of Spain, i. e. of any part on the ſouth of 


The ROMAN HISTORY. 


that river; conſequently no mention of the * Saguntines. 


Livy indeed tells us, that the Saguntines were included in the treaty 
with Hſdrubal, and makes the Carthaginians confeſs it; which, if true, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that a new article in favour of the Saguntines was 
inſerted into that treaty, after Rome had entered into an alliance with 
them. 88 | ” | e NSN | 

Livy adds, that the Carthaginians, in their conference with the Roman 


. ambaſſadors, would have evaded the obligation of the treaty with . 


drnbal, by ſaying ®, that it was concluded by him without authority from 
Carthage, and that, in paying no regard to it, they did but follow the 
example of the Romans, who had refuſed to abide by the firft treaty of 
Lutatius in Sicily, for the like reaſon. Doubtleſs, if the Carthaginians 
employed this ſubterfuge, it was weak and trifling, becauſe (as the 
ſame author, from Polybius, obſerves) in the treaty of Lutatius this clauſe 
was added, That it ſhould be firm and inviolable, if ratified by the people of 
Rome; but in AſdrubaPs treaty there was no proviſo of like import. 

But it is poſſible that Aſdrubal might make an abſolute treaty, and yet 
have no authority for ſo doing. At leaſt, it was a common practice 
with the Roman generals, to make ſuch treaties; and it was as com- 
mon with the Roman Senate to break them, as having been concluded 


without ſufficient authority. 


To return to the main queſtion, the juſtice of the war made by Han- 
It is plain that if the treaty of Sicily could not be conſtrued to extend 
to future allies as well as preſent; and if Aſdrubal's treaty was made 
without fuffictent authority from Carthage, (both which the Cartbagi- 
nians pleaded) there can be no pretence to charge Hannibal with begin- 
ning a war againſt Rome, by his attacking Saguntum. 99785 | 
But let us ſuppoſe, with the Romans, that the Saguntines were un- 
queſtionably within the treaty of Sicily ; and alſo, that Aſdrubul, in his 
treaty, acted with ample authority. What will follow? Not, that the 
fecond Panic war is to be imputed to the injuſtice of Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, or that they were the firſt violators of the treaty of peace 


m Livy, in making the Carthaginians uſe 
this plea at the time of the conference in 


queſtion, ſeems to found himſelf on Polybrus ; 


- and perhaps Polybius ought to be fo under- 


ſtood :- But as the Great hiſtorian tells us, that 
the rh 16 79 orator paſt over the treaty 
of Aſdrub, 

ever been-made, or, if made, was nothing to 
the purpoſe ; I imagine, that the plea above- 


mentioned was not employed at the time of 
3 


* 


in filence, as if no ſuch treaty had 


the conference; but that afterwards, when 
they uſed to ſpeak of the juſtice of their 
cauſe, they urged among other things the 
nullity of Aſarubal's treaty : For, as Poly- 
bius relates, the Roman Ambaſſadors did not, 
at their audience in the Cartbaginian ſenate, 
object that treaty, nor ſet forth their rights, 
or pretenſions of right, till after the war was 


begun. B. 3. c. 29. 


between 
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between the two nations. No: The Romans had ſcandalouſly violated 
that treaty by their ſeizure of Sardinia, and extortion of the 1200 ta- 
lents; and all conventions between Rome and Carthage following that 
firſt violence and breach of the peace, were no better than Roman injuries, 
as implying this menace, on the part of the Romans, Do whatſoever we 
require, otherwiſe we will make war, without regard to our oath, which 
doe have already broken. And as their engaging Aſdrubal to covenant; 
that he would not paſs the Herus, was a new breach of the peace of 
Sicily, and a new inſult upon Carthage; becauſe Rome had as yet no foot 
in Spain, on the one ſide of that river, whereas Carthage, on the other 
ſide, held almoſt all the country: So the alliance, which the Romans made 
with the Saguntines, was in reality a breach of their treaty with Aſdrubal. 
For the Romans could have no ſort of colour for requiring that Aſdrubal 
ſhould not paſs the Perus, but an implicit covenant that chis river ſhould 
be a boundary, over which they themſelves would not paſs in any diſco- 
very or conqueſt by them intended to be made upon Spain; and that the 
Carthaginians ſhould be free to puſh their conqueſts. as far northward as 
to this limit. And fo Livy ſays expreſly, that by Aſdrubal's treaty, the 
river Iberus was to be the boundary between the two empires. Only he adds 
(inconſiſtently with Polybius*s account) that the Saguntines were included 
in that treaty. | [REL 2 ee 

IT would ſeem then that the Carthaginians were not obliged, by any 
treaties with Rome, or by any conſideration of juſtice, to abſtain from the 


war which Hannibal began. And as to that open declaration of his true 
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motives, the want of which made his enterprize ſeem diſhonourable, he 


could not have made that declaration without throwing'a bar in the way 
to the execution of his main deſign, the marching into Italy. For by de- 
manding the reſtitution of Sardinia, and of the 1200 talents, he would 
have bed the extent of his meditated revenge, and would thereby 
have put the enemy on ſuch preparations for war, as might have diſap- 


pointed all his views of doing juſtice to his country. It was to avoid this 


inconvenience, that he would ſeem at firſt to have no deſign but againſt 
the Saguntines; and we find his policy had its effect: For the Romans (as 


has been obſerved) had not the leaſt apprehenſion of his intending fo pays. B. 5 


ſoon to invade rah, but imagined that the ſeat of the war, they ſhould © 16. 


have with him, would be in Spain. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The march 75 Hannibal, from the beni in Spain, to the Po in Italy: and 
PS the Roman arms were employed in the mean time. 


Firſt Year a the War. 175 


AN NI B AL, having paſſed the ae ſubdued in a ſhort time all 

ory. -thoſe parts of Spain, which he had not before entered, and which 

234 Conf. lie between that river and the Pyrenees. His ſucceſſes. however coſt him 

many hard conflicts, in which he loſt abundance of men. Of this newly 

Polyb. B. 3- conquered country he appointed one Hanno to be governor, inſtructing 

Livy, B. 21. him to have a particular watch over the Bargufians, of whom he had the 

. 23-& eq; greateſt jealouſy, on account of the friendſhip they had contracted with the 

= Romans. And for the ſupport of his government, he left under his com- 

| mand 10, ooo foot and 1000 horſe; and he committed likewiſe to his 

=_ - keeping all the heavy baggage of the main army, who left it behind them, 

— that they might march light and diſencumbered. 

Being arrived at the borders of Spain, 3000 of his Spaniſh ſoldiers 

| | (not ſo much from fear of the war, as of the fatigue of ſo long a march, 

C | | and of paſſing over the Alps) returned home without aſking leave; 

| which that others might not alſo do or attempt, he courteouſly diſmiſſed 

above 2000 more,. who ſeemed willing to be gone; a condeſcenſion that 

made the journey ſeem leſs tedious to thoſe that did follow him, as not be- 

| ing enfofced by compulſion. His army conſiſted now of but 50,000 foot 

: and 9000 horſe z but they were good men, and had been, lon g trained, 

8 and in continual action durin the wars in Spain, under the ableſt captains 

_ that Carthage could ever bo With theſe he paſſed the Pyrenees and 

entered into Gaul. He found the Gault, that bordered upon Spain, ready 

in arms to forbid his entrance into their country. However by gentle 

words and rich preſents to the leaders, he gained them over to favour his 

expedition, which he aſſured them was not deſigned againſt them; and 

he continued his march without any dangerous moleſtation, till he arrived 
= upon the banks of the Rhone. _ - 

—_ . -Polyb.B.3, Here he bought up from the Gauls, ( who, on the weſt ſide of the 

=—_ | G42. river, favoured his m__ for- money and to get rid of him) all the 


2 2 Lg 


— Fo qt eater they * hy 
= 


| boats large and ſmall he could meet with, whereof the inhabitants, prac- 
| : _ | tiſing commerce, had a great number; and he alſo amaſſed prodigious 
| | quantities. of timber for making floats, of which the ſoldiers, la- 
bouring in that employment with great diligence, in two days time 

a made abundant proviſion. Nevertheleſs the Cartbaginian found that it 


. would be impoſſible to compaſs his pale without ſome ſtratagem, nk 
| ca uſe 


— 


* 
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cauſe of the oppoſition of the Gauls on the eaſt ſide of the river, who, 
in great multitudes, had determined to defend their bank. Where- 
fore, after three days deliberation, he in the night detached an officer 
named Hanno with a conſiderable part of the army, to go a good way 
up the river, then croſs it, and endeavour to get behind the enemy. 
Hanno paſſed the ſtream about 25 miles from the Carihaginian camp, 
made ſilent marches towards the camp of the Gauls, and, in the morn- 
ing after the fifth night, by ſmoke in ſeveral places, (the appointed ſig- 
nal) gave notice of his approach to Hannibal, who thereupon imme- 
diately began to attempt his paſſage. He put into the larger boats a 
part of his cavalry, ready for action. The horſes of the reſt, which 
could not be embarked, ſwam in tow- after the ſmall boats, one man, on 
each ſide of a boat, holding three or four horſes by the bridles. The 
horſemen and the infantry went in ſmall veſſels and on floats; and that 
their paſſage might be the eaſier, the largeſt veſſels were ſo diſpoſed, 
a little higher up the ſtream, as to break the force of the current. 
When the Gauls perceived the Carihaginians advancing on the river, 
they by dreadful howlings (according to their cuſtom,) ſignified, that 
they waited' the attack with reſolution. But when they heard a great 
noiſe behind them, ſaw their tents on fire, and themſelves aſſailed in rear, 
as well as front, they made but a ſhort reſiſtance. Vanquiſhed and bro- 
ken, they fled every man to his own village. 

' Ir has been already obſerved, that the Romans, without waiting the 
return of their ambaſſadors from Carthage, had ordered the Conſul 
P. Cornelius Scipio into Spain, and Tib. Sempronius into Sicily, from whence 
he was to go into Africa. e 29 | | 

Cornelius, though, before he ſet out, the news arrived that Hannibal 
had paſſed the Jherus,. was, ſtill in hopes he ſhould be able to hinder 
him from marching out of Spain.. For this end having embarked his 
forces at Piſa, on board the fleet of ſixty gallies, which had been 
aſſigned him, he ſteered along the coaſt of Liguria*, and in five days 
arrived at Marſeilles. Learning here that Hannibal had already paſſed 
the Pyrenees, he proceeded no further in his voyage than to. the neareſt 
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mouth of the Rhone, where he landed his men, with intention to wait. 


for the enemy on the banks of that river, and there put a ſtop to 
their further progreſs. _ The difficulties of the way from the Pyrenees, 
and the divers nations, through which Hannibal was to make his paſſage, 
induced the Conſul to conclude, that he was yet a great way off The 
© Carthaginian however was at this time actually employed in paſſing the- 
Rhone, at the diſtance of about four days march + from the ſea. The 
Conſul heard a report of this; but it ſeemed ſo incredible, that he 
could not believe it. Nevertheleſs, thinking it adviſable to endeavour. 
after ſuch intelligence as he might rely on, while the army lay to re- 
freſh. themſelves after the fatigue of their voyage, he commanded out 
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300 choſen horſe to make diſcovery, giving them, for guides, ſome Gauls 
in the ſervice of Marſeilles.” ATR 

This detachment met with a party of 500 Numidian horſe, not far 
from the Carthaginian camp. For Hannibal, the next morning after his 
paſſage, and while his men were wafting over the elephants, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the Conſul's arrival at the mouth of the Rhoze, 
had ſent this party out to bring him an account of the ſtrength and 
fituation of the enemy. The conflict between the Romans and Numid:- 
ans was very bloody, an hundred and ſixty of the former were left dead 
upon the ſpot, and more than two hundred of the latter. The Ro- 
mans had the honour of the day, forcing the Numidians to quit the field, 
and purſuing them ſo near their entrenchments as to be eye-witneſſes of 
what they were ſent to learn. After which they returned with all dili- 


- 


Hannibal, while theſe things paſſed, ' was giving audience, in the 


Preſence of his Whole army, to Magilus a Gallic Prince, who was come 


c. 45 


3 


to him from the countries about the Po. Magilus (with whom the 
Carthaginian had before had a private conference) aſſured him by an 
interpreter, that the Gau/s impatiently expected his arrival, and were 
ready to join him; and that he himſelf would be the guide to conduct 
the army -through- places, where they would find every thing ne- 
ceſſary, and by a road, which would bring them ſpeedily and ſafely into 
Tay. When the Prince was withdrawn, Hannibal in a ſpeech to his 


troops reminded them of all their exploits to that time, and of the 


ſucceſs they had met with in every occaſion of danger, by following his 
counſels. He exhorted them to continue their confidence-in' him, and to 
fear nothing for the future; fince having paſſed the Rhone, and ſecured 
ſuch good allies as they found the Gauls to be, the greateſt obſtacles 
to their enterprize were now furmounted. The ſoldiers applauded all 
he faid, expreſſing great willingneſs, and even ardour, to follow him 
whitherfoever he ſhould lead the way. He commended their. good diſ- 
poſitions, made yows to the Gods for the preſervation of all his troops, 
admoniſhed them 'to refreſh themſelves well, and prepare to march next 
day, and then diſmiſſed the affembly. ; | 
Juſt at this time the Numidians, who had ſurvived the ſkirmiſh, re- 
turned with an account of their adventure. Hannibal, as he had before 
reſolved, broke up his camp, the next morning as ſoon as it was day, and 
poſting his horſe as a body of ' reſerve, a little down the river, ordered 
is infantry to march. He himfelf ſtaid behind, waiting the arrival 


of the elephants that were not yet all wafted over the ſtream. 


The method of doing it was this. From the bank of the river they 


thre a large float of timber, which, being ftrongly held by great ropes 
twiſted about ſome trees, they covered over with earth, that the ele- 
phants might be deceived by this appearance, and take it for firm ground. 


At 
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At the end of this firſt float was faſtened a ſecond, but ſo, as it might 
be eaſily looſened from it. The female elephants were brought upon 
the firſt float, the males followed them ; and when they were all got upon 
the ſecond float, this was looſened from the firſt, and by the help of ſmall 
boats towed to the oppoſite ſhore. It does not appear how many of theſe 
animals were tranſported at a time, But when the firſt were landed, the 
float was ſent back to fetch others, and ſo on till the whole number was 
brought over. Some of them being unruly fell into the water, but they 
at laſt got ſafe to ſhore; not a ſingle elephant was drowned, though ſome 
of their conductors were. ff 

And now Hannibal, making his horſe and elephants the rear-guard to 
his infantry, marched along the banks of the river zorthward*, (though 
that was not the ſhorteſt way to the Alps) being reſolved to avoid an 
engagement with Scipio, that he might lead his troops as entire as poſſible 


into Italy. : = 

Scipio, u the information brought him by his diſcoverers, having 
ments doe all the 8 board i *. was 3 
long marches with his whole army to attack the Cartbaginians; but he did 
not arrive at the place where Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, till three 
days after he was gone from thence. Deſpairing therefore to overtake 


him, he made haſte back to his fleet, embarked his army, diſpatched his 


brother Cneius with the greateſt part of it into Spain, to carry the war into 
that country, and ſet fail himſelf for Hahy, in hopes, by the way of 
Hetruria, to reach the foot 
there. | . | 
The Carthaginian, after four days march, arrived in a country which, 
from its ſituation, was called the Hand, being waſhed on two ſides by 
the Rhone, and another ® river which runs into that. Its form is trian- 
„ : | gular, 
Chevalier Folard, who knows ectly 
well the road from the place where Hannibal 
paſſed the Rhone (which is agreed to be be- 
tween Orange and Avignon) to Lyons ; and 
who alſo knows perfe well what an army 
like Hannibal's is capable of doing, main- 


m It has been much diſputed whether this 
. other river was the Arar [now called the 

Saone, ] or the 7/ara, [the ne. i 

The text of Polybius, Jays on/. Rollin, 
& as it has been tranſmitted to ns, and 
« that of Livy, place this iſland at the 
% conflux of the Rhone and the Saone, 


« that is, in the place where the city of 
% Lyons now ſtands. But this is a manifeſt 
« error. It was, in the Greek, Exwezs, 
© inſtead of which 3$'Apago; has been ſub- 
« ſtituted. J. Gronowius ſays, that he had 
«« ſeen in a manuſcript of Livy, Biſarat, 
% which ſhews, that we are to read Jara, 
% Rhodanuſque amnes, inſtead of Arar, Rho- 
, Januſque; and that the iſland in queſtion 


« is formed by the conflux of the /ara and 


% the Rhone. 
Vor. II. 


tains, that it was abſolutely impoſſible for it 
to march to Lyons in four days, it bein 
35 leagues; and, though he does not omit 
the reaſons brought by Mr. Rollin, he lays 
the main ftreſs of his argument (in behalf 
of the Tere) on the length and badneſs of 
the wo to the Saone, there being three rivers 
to paſs, and almoſt the whole way being 
through defiles. 

| I know not whether ſome aid to this 


cauſe might not be drawn from the fim 
employed in Scipio's march, who 


was ſo 
eager 
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* Polybius 

= 47.) fays - 
aſtward, 

but this 

agrees not 

with the 


context. 
Liv. B. 21. 


C. Fr 
Polyb. B. 3. 
C. 49. 


of the Aus before Hannibal could arrive 
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gular, and reſembles the Delta of Egypt, with this difference, that the 


country here ſpoken of, is bounded on it's third fide by high 


eager to come up with the Carthaginians, 


and give them battle. It is ſaid that he 
did not arrive at the place where Hannibal 
had paſſed the Rhone, till three days after 
he was gone from thence. Now it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that he began his march 
the very. ſame morning that Hannibal be- 
gan his; the ſkirmiſh between the parties 

ving happened the morning before, and 
there being time enough for Scipio to re- 


* 


ceive intelligence by his ſcouts where the 


enemy was: and though, to get to that 


place, he had not half the way to make, 


F Culve- 


that Hannibal had, to reach Lyons, it coſt 
him, with all his. expedition, - three days 


march. 


On the deciſion of this queſtion, another 


is made very much to depend, Over what 
part of the Alps the Carthaginian army paſſed 


into Italy? Whether over the Alpes Penninz, | 
that ſtand a good way to the north of Turin, or 
oper the Alpes Cottiz, that ſtand a little to 
_ the weſt. of that city? Livy is for the latter, 


and wonders that this fact: ſhould ever be 


queſtioned, ſince it is agreed that the part 


of Italy which Hannibal firſt entered, was 
the territory of the Taurini [the people of 


Turin] into which country the other j __ 
would not have brought him; nor does he 
believe that paſſage was then open. He tells 


us alſo that the army croſſed the Durance, 


in its way to the mountains, which agrees 
well with the opinion of its going over 
the Alpes Cottiæ, as may be ſeen by the 


maps. But the reſt of Liuy's account does 
not well accord with theſe particulars, nor 


indeed with common ſenſe. 

Chevalier Folard, who is well acquainted 
with the Alps, and all the roads thither, is 
ſure, that Hanni hal went the ſhorteſt road, 
from the country of prince Brancus to Turin; 
not only becauſe it was the ſhorteſt, but 
becauſe it was the ſafeſt and the beſt. He 


won't allow, that Hannibal went fo far north- 


ward, along the banks of the Rhone, as even 
to the conflux of that river and the J/ere. 
He ſays, there was no occaſion to do it, on 
account of any danger, either from Scipio 


or any allies of Rome, According to the 


chevalier, Hannibal, leaving Grenoble on his 
left, paſſed the Drac [which runs into the 


2 
— 


I antient name of the J/ere) ) 


„than that Scoras ſhould 


moun- 
tains, 


- Tre] over againſt Yizille. Thence he ſue- 
ceſſively marched to Bourg d Oi/ons,' Le 


Mont de Lens, Le Lautaret, Briangon, Le © 
Mont Genevre, Sezanne, Le Mont Seftrieres, 
Suze, Col de la Feneftre, and Pignerol; at a 


ſmall diſtance from which laſt he encamped 


in the plains. | 

Taz fathers Catrou and Rowills differ 
from the  chevalier in both theſe queſtions. 
According to them, Hannibal croſſed the 
Rhone, at its, conflux with the Saone, and 
then turning eaſtward marched along the 
Rhone, on its north-fide; then croſſed it 
again, marching on its South-fide to the 
Durance (which they ſuppoſe to be Livy's 
Durance and thence to — foot of the Alpes 
Penninæ, which they paſſed, by the Great St. 
. oc 

As to the objection of the 35 leagues 
march, in four days, they think it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that Hannibal was in haſte to 


get out of Scipio's w | 


ay. 
2 And as to Degas [Scoras) (the ſu poſed | 
t can 
only impoſe, /ay they, on thoſe. who don't 
“ know what 8 ee was antiently called 
Scona, and by corruption Saucona. Am- 
% mianus Marcellinus calls it ſo, and it had 
«© the name of Matiſcona, | becauſe Macon 
« is ſituated upon its banks. 80 that 
“ here is correction for correction. Is it 
* not more natural and more probable that. 
% Scoras ſhould be Veri a. into Sconas, 


changed into 


_cc 


% Haras ?" 


But the main ſtrength of their argument 
is from Polybius, who tells us *, that Han- 
nibal continued his march along the Rhone 
EASTWARD, ' Now, /ay the reverend Fa- 
% thers, it is evident by a caſt of an eye 
« on. the map, that if the Carthaginian 
„ army marched up the Rhone from weſt to 
« eaſt, it muſt firſt have marched along it 
as far as to Lyons.” The neceſſity bf this 
conſequence I don t ſee. However, much doubt- 
leſs might be built on this paſſage of Poly- 
bius, F awe did not meet with it at a time 
<when it is impoſſible it ſhould be true; but 
it is juſt when Hannibal is ſetting out to go 
NORTHWARD along the river, and even 35 
leagues northward, if he went to. the conflux of 
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tains, whereas the Delta, which the 
on the third by the ſea. | 
Here he found two brothers diſputing for the kingdom, and the nation 
engaged in a civil war. The two armies were juſt ready to give battle 
when Hannibal arrived. At the requeſt of the elder brother (named c. 49. 
_ Brancus ) he aſſiſted him, and forced the younger to retire. Hannibal had * B . 
foreſeen, that it would be very advantageous to him to have the friendſhip ' ** 
of a prince of this country; and he immediately reaped many benefits from 
it. The Gaul furniſhed: his troops, not only with proviſion and arms, but 
with clothes; for they were in a tattered condition, molt of them barefoot, 
and very ill provided for a march over the ſnows and ice of the mountains. 
But the moſt eſſential ſervice he did was by putting his troops in the rear 
of HannibaPs army, (which could not without great dread enter the terri- 
tories of the Gauls called Allobroges) and eſcorting it to the place where 
it was to aſcend the Alps. 0 | | | 
Hannibal, thus attended, marched 100 miles in ten days without 
moleſtation. So long as he was in the flat country the petty princes of the 
Alobroges made no oppoſition to his progreſs, either fearing the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, or being held in reſpect by the Gauls that were in the rear 
of the army. But when theſe had retired to go home, and the Cartha- 
ginians began to aſcend the mountains, they perceived that the moun- 
taineers had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt cliffs that commanded 
the ſtreight through which the army was to paſs,” with a reſolution 
to oppoſe its paſſage. Here Hannibal therefore was obliged to make a 
halt and encamp. Had the mountaineers, ſays Polybius, concealed their 
deſigns till the Cartbaginian army was advanced a good way into the 
narrow paſſes, it had been inevitably deſtroyed. Hannibal having learnt 
by the means of ſome of thoſe Gauls, who ſerved him for guides, that the 
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Nile waſhes on two ſides, is buunded 
7 Bi Bef. Chr. 


Polyb. B. 3. 
C. 59. 


the Rhone and the Saone. Caſaubon /cems to 
hace been ſhocked at this inconſiſtency ; for 


in his tranſlation he has neglected the words 


Tea Tow c ( along the river.) | 
As to the PassaGE OF THE ALPS, 
% There are fix reaſons, /ay the Feſuits, 
« which incline us to believe that Hannibal 
« croſſed the Ales by the Great St. Bernard, 
« [one of the Alpes Penninæ. ]“ 
T ſhall mention only three of them. | 
«© 1. Livy and Polybins ſay, that this ge- 


« neral, to encourage his troops, ſhewed- 


<< them from the top of the mountain the 
er rich plains of /:aly that lay near the Po. 
« Now ſuppoſing he had marched by the 
« Alpes Cottiæ, as Livy pretends, he could 
4 not poſſibly from thence diſcover” thoſe 
« plains ; other mountains would have in- 
< tercepted his view,” . 


& 2. Polybius reckons 1400 ſtadia, or 


% about 175 miles from the place where 
« Haunibal paſſed the Rhone to the foot of 


* thoſe Alps which he aſcended to go into 


« [taly. And if we ſay with Livy, that he 


e paſſed any of the Alpes Corrie, it is im- 


<< poſſible to make out that diſtance.” 
«c : 3. 
6 158 the Alps near the place where the 
* Rhone rie. Conſequently he paſſed over 
hy — Alpes Pennine.” : | 
beſe reaſons ſeem deciſive, as to the paſ- 
ſage of the Alps, (whatever becomes 0 
Scoras, and the 35 leagues march) Polybius's 
authority being unqueſtionable, ſince, as he 


"tells us, he made 22 on purpoſe to vit 


the places where Hannibal Bad paſſed; that 
be might be the better able to give an account 
of then. TIF . Wer It 


R 2 


emmy 


Polybius tells us, that Hannibal 
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enemy quitted their poſts every night, retiring to a town not far off, he 


took his opportunity with a detachment of his beſt men (leaving the 
greateſt part of his forces with the baggage) to advance by night and ſeize 
thoſe poſts, before the return of the Barbarians; who in the morning were 
extremely ſurprized to find themſelves thus diſpoſſeſſed. However, as 
they perceived the cavalry and beaſts of burden moving forward in the 
ſtreights at a great diſtance, they ran thither and fell with fury upon the 
rear-guard of the army. The Corthaginians ſuffered a great loſs of men, 
horſes, and beaſts of burden upon this occaſion; which deſtruction was 
owing more to the difficulty of the paſſage, than the ſwords of the 


enemy. For the horſes, when wounded by the mountaineers, or frighted 


by their howlings, ruſhed upon the beaſts. of burden, overſetting them 
and every thing elſe that ſtood in their way, and hurrying all down the 
precipices that | bordered the road. Fol 77 

Hannibal, being ſenſible that the loſs of his baggage would alone be 


ſufficient to deſtroy his army, haſtened with his detachment to the fuccour 


of the troops that were thus embarraſſed. Falling on the enemy from 
the higher ground he flew moſt of. them, and put the reſt to flight, yet 
not without ſuſtaining conſiderable loſs of men himſelf. What remained 
of his horſes and beaſts of burden now paſſed the ſtreight, but with much 
difficulty, becauſe of the ruggedneſs of the way. After which, taking 
with him thoſe of his men who were the leaſt fatigued with the combat, 
he attacked the town from whence the enemy had ſallied upon him, and 
he eaſily made himſelf maſter of it, the inhabitants having been almoſt alt 
drawn out of it by the hopes of plunder. This conqueſt proved of great 
advan to him. For he recovered a good number of men, horſes, and 
beaſts of carriage which had fall into the enemy's. hands. He alſo found 
a ſufficient quantity of corn and cattle to ſuſtain his army for two or three 
days. And he gained this farther benefit, that the mountaineers of theſe 


parts were now ſo ſtruck with dread, that they thought no more of 


interrupting his march. | | 5 
Here he encamped and ſtaid a whole day to refreſh his troops. He 
n purſued his march, which for ſome days was unmoleſted. On the 
- 1 the people inhabiting the places near the road, having contrived a 
to attack him by ſurprize, came to meet him with olive 


branches and garlands, the uſual ſignals of peace among theſe nations. 


Hannibal, miſtruſting them, was very inquiſitive concerning the intention 
of their coming. They told him, that having been informed of what had 


happened to their neighbours, and being themſelves unwilling either to 


75 


might poſſibly become more eaſy and tractable, and that, if he rejected 


do or to ſuffer any injury, they were come to affure him of their peaceable 
diſpoſitions ; of which if he doubted they would give him hollages for 
RENT war for a while in ſuſpenſe what refolution to take: But 
ing that if he accepted their offer with condefcenſion, they 
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it, he ſhould have them immediately for open enemies, he at length pre- XR. 535: 
tended a great willingneſs to be upon terms of friendſhip with them. 217. 
Upon which they brought him hoſtages, furniſhed him with cattle, and 234 Cent. 

ſeemed to place entire confidence in the Carthaginians. Hannibal ſeeing 

this, and either having, or ſeeming to have a better opinion of them, 

told them, they ſhould be his guides to conduct him through the re- 

maining part of his way over the mountains. Thus for two days they 
marched at the head of the army. But when it was got into a hol- 

tow way, overlooked by ſteep and craggy rocks, theſe faithleſs friends, 

in concert with others of their countrymen who had lain concealed, 

fell ſuddenly upon the troops in front, flank and rear. The greateſt 9 "0 
number attacked the rear. The army would have been utterly deſtroyed, Polyb. B. 3. | 1 
ſays Polybius, if Hannibal, who all along retained ſome diffidence of 57 " FAY 
theſe Barbarians, had not taken his precautions to guard againſt them, 

by placing his baggage and his cavalry in the van, and his heavy armed 

infantry in the rear-guard. Theſe ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy. Ne- 

vertheleſs he laft a great number of men, horſes, and beaſts of burden. 

For the Gauls having poſſeſſed themſelves of the cliffs, and advancing 

thereon as the Carthaginians advanced in the hollow way, rolled down 

upon them huge ſtones,” which occaſioned an exceeding terror among * 8 
them. Hannibal was obliged, with one half of his army, to remain all. | '.; 
night in the open air, upon a rock, to- defend the horſes and beaſts of. .* 
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carriage, as they filed along through the ſtreight below; for which. on i f 
movement that night was hardly ſufficient, the train was of ſuch a. | 6 1 
length. | . : jy | 2 

The next day, the enemy being retired, Hannibal rejoined his horſe bt 102 


and baggage, and continued his march. The Gauls after this made no 9 
more attempts upon him, except in ſmall parties, that, ſallying out by i 44 
ſurprize from their lurking places in the hollows of the rocks, ſometimes 1 
upon his van, ſometimes upon his rear, ſeldom failed to carry off a 1 
part of his baggage, which was their chief purpoſe. The elephants 
were of great ule to the Cartbaginians on theſe occaſions, for where- 


ever they chanced to appear, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the moun- WY 
taineers as made them inſtantly take to their heels. Fe Eb i: 
Hannibal at length, after nine days march from the firſt aſcent, gained: | g N bp 


the ſummit of the mountain. Here he ſtaid two days, that thoſe: 
of his men, who with infinite toil had climbed to this height, might 
take breath; and that his fick and wounded, who were ſtill 2 
hind and moving flowly on, might have time to crawl up. And 
Polybius adds, that while the troops continued here, they had the 
able ſurprize of ſeeing many of the horſes and beaſts of burden 
which had fallen in the way, or had by fear been driven out of it, and 
were thought loſt, arrive ſafely at the camp, having followed the track 
of the army. 5 | by OR = 5 
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It was now about the end of autumn, and abundance of ſnow was 
newly fallen on the top of the mountain. Hannibal perceiving his ſol- 
diers to be extremely diſcouraged by the ſufferings they had already 
undergone,: and by the apprehenſion of thoſe that were to come, called 
them together, that he might try to revive their hope. Having led 
them to a convenient ſpot for taking an extenſive view of the plains 
below; © There! ſaid he, caſt your eyes over thoſe large and fruitful 
„countries. The Gauls who inhabit them are our friends. They are 
« waiting for us, ready, and impatient to join us. You have ſcaled, 
not only the ramparts of ach, but the walls of Rome itſelf. What re- 
* mains is all ſmoothneſs and deſcent. One battle gained, or two at 


„ moſt, and the capital of ly will be ours.“ 


pohb. B. 3. 


& 38 


The next day he broke up his camp and began to deſcend. But 
now, though he had no enemies to encounter except a few lurking rob- 
bers, he is ſaid to have loſt almoſt as many men and horſes in going 
down the mountain as in coming up. The way was ſo ſteep and 
ſlippery in moſt places, that the ſoldiers could neither keep on their 
feet, nor recover themſelves when they ſlipped ; and the ground be- 
ing covered with ſhow, it was difficult to hit the right path, and if 
they miſſed it, they fell down frightful precipices, or were: ſwallowed 
up in depths of ſnow. Nevertheleſs being inured to ſuch . dangers, 
they ſupported this with fortitude. But at length they came to a 
place much worſe than any they had before met with, and which quite 
took away their courage. The path, for about a furlong and a half, 
naturally very ſteep and craggy, was rendered much more ſo by the 
late falling away of a great quantity of earth: ſo that neither elephants nor 
horſes could paſs, Here therefore they ſtopt ſhort. Hannibal wondering 
at this ſudden halt, ran to the place, and having viewed it, plainly ſaw 
there was no advancing farther that way. His firſt thou2ht was to try 
another, by fetching” a compaſs. But he quickly deſiſted from this at- 
tempt, it being found impracticable. For though the ſnow that had 
laſt fallen, being ſoft and of no great depth, yielded good footing enough 
for the ſoldiers and horſes that marched foremoſt ; yet when this had 
been ſo trampled upon, by them, that the feet of thoſe who followed came 
to the hard ſnow and ice under it, the latter could by no means advance, 
or even keep upon their feet. And when they endeavoured to ſuſtain 
themſelves on their hands and knees, they often ſlid down and were 
loſt in. pits and precipices. And as for the horſes and beaſts of burden, 
when they 5 1nd their feet into the ice to preſerve. themſelves from 
falling, they could not draw them out again, but remained there as if 
they had been themſelves frozen. It was neceſſary therefore to ſeek 
ſome other expedient. 5 0 
Hannibal having cauſed all the ſnow to be removed that lay upon 
the ground near the entrance of the firſt way, he there pitched his 
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camp; and then gave orders to cut out a winding path in the " rock 
itſelf; and this work was carried on with ſo great diligence and vigour, 
that at the end of one day the beaſts of burden and the horſes were able 
to deſcend without much difficulty. He immediately ſent them forward, 
and, removing his camp to a place that was free from ſnow, put them 
to paſture. It now remained to enlarge the way, that the elephants 
might paſs. This taſk was aſſigned to the Numidians, and it took up 
ſo much time, that Hannibal did not arrive with his whole army in the 
plains below, on the confines of Inſubria, till four days after he began to 
deſcend. He had been fifteen days in paſſing the Alps, and theſe included, 
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five months and a half in his march (of about 1000 miles) from New 


Carthage. 

Of the thirty- eight thouſand foot with which the Cartbaginian general 
had croſſed the Rhone, he had now but 12,000 Africans, and 8000 Spa- 
niards; and his eight thouſand horſe were reduced to about 6000. This 
enumeration is according to Hannibal's own regiſter, which he afterwards 
cauſed to be engraved on a column near the promontory of Lacinium in 
Calabria. | N | = 

His firſt care, after entering Tay and pitching his camp in the plain 
at the foot of the mountain, was to refreſh his men, who ſtood in great 


c. 564 


C. 60. 


need of it. Famine and fatigue had ſo disfigured them, that they looked 


like Savages. But as ſoon as he ſaw that both men and horſes had re- 
covered their ſtrength, and were fit for action; he marched againſt the 


Taurini *, who were at that time in war with the Inſubrians, and who 


had rejected his repeated ſolicitations to enter into an alliance with him. 


He ſat down before their chief city and took it in three days, putting all 


who had oppoſed him to the fword. This expedition ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the Gauls of this neighbourhood, that they came of their 
own accord and ſurrendered themſelves at difcretion. The remoter 
Gauls of the plains about the Po would have alſo been glad to join 
him, as they had long intended to do. But as the Roman legions had 


paſſed beyond thoſe plains, and had eſcaped the ambuſhes there laid 


Mr. Rollin ſeems very loth to part It is likely, [apparemment] adds My. 
with Livy's VINEGAR, which was poured *© Rollin, what makes people queſtion the 
upon the rock to ſoften it, after this had ** truth of Livy's account, is the difficulty 


been firſt made red hot under 3 piles “that Hannibal would have to procure in 


of huge trees. Many, /ays Mr. 
1 reed this fact as fabulous. Pliny ob- 
« ſerves, that vinegar. has the force to 
«© break ſtones and rocks. Saxa rumpit in- 
« fuſum, que non me ignis antecedens. 
Lib. 23. For which reaſon: he calls 


vinegar Succus rerum domitor. Lib. 33. c. 


there, ſays, that the walls of it were made 
to fall by the force of vinegar, L. 36. 
« 's. 8. 


FR 3 


ollin, 


2. Dio, ſpeaking. of the ſiege of Eleu- 


co . xc. 


thoſe mountains a ſufficient quantity cf 
* vinegar for the operation.” - Doubtleſs 
the unbelievers do imagine this to be an in- 


ſuperable objection to the ſtory. But this is 
not all, For a better authority than Livy 


aſſures us, that Hannibal had no wood to 
make a fire with; That. there was not à tree 
in the place where he then was, or near it. 
Polybius, B. 3. c. 55. To v AMNTiuy Ta 
U apa, x) Tpos rag viefownas arxola, T 
Wart 151. 
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for them, theſe Gauls thought it better now to keep quiet; nay ſome 
of their nation were conſtrained to take arms for the Romans. Hannibal © 
therefore judging that he had no time to loſe, reſolved to march into 
their country, and endeavour by ſome exploit to raiſe the courage of a 
people who were ſo well diſpoſed to favour him. 

He was full of this deſign when he received intelligence that Scipio had 
paſſed the Po with his army, and that he was not far off. The two 
Generals are ſaid to have conceived a high opinion of each other. Han- 
nibal's name had been long renowned, even before the taking of Sa- 
guntum; and, that Scipio muſt be a captain of eminent worth, the Car- 
thaginian had well concluded; from the Romans having choſen him, pre- 
ferably to all others, to be his opponent. But this mutual impreſſion 
was now become much ſtronger, by the hardy enterprize of the one to 
march over the Aps, with the happy execution of it: and the expeditious 
courage of the other in coming from the banks of the Rhone, to meet 
him, at the foot of thoſe mountains. = = 

But nothing had ever ſo aſtoniſhed the people of Rome, as the news 
of the Carthaginians being ſo near. They had ſcarce ordered one of their 
Conſuls into Africa to attack Carthage, and another into Spain to ſtop 
Hannibal, when they hear, that This ſame Hannibal is in Italy at the head 
of an army beſieging towns. Such terror ſeized them, that they imme- 
diately diſpatched an expreſs to the Conſul Sempronius, then at Lilybeum, 
to poſtpone every other affair, and come with all expedition to the defence 
of his country. | wo” 8 | 

Sempronius, to whom a conſiderable army, and a fleet of 160 gallies 
had been committed, and who had made mighty preparations at Lihy- 
bum for a deſcent upon Africa, was ſo elated with ambitious hope, that 
he thought of nothing leſs than laying ſiege to Carthage itſelf, when he 
had firſt cleared the. coaſts of Ttaly and Sicily of the Cartbaginian fleets : 
Before he went into Sicily, the Roman prætor of that province had gained 
ſome conſiderable advantages by, ſea over the Carthaginians, and had 
diſappointed a deſign formed by to poſſeſs themſelves of Lihybæum 
by — When the Conſul arrived at Maſſina, he was there met by 


king Hiero, who, continuing his friendſhip to the Romans, not only 


clothed the legions and furniſhed them with corn at his own expence, 
— with his fleet accompanied theirs to Lihhbæum. From this place 
Sempronius made a ſucceſsful attempt upon the Iſland of Malta; a 
conqueſt which ſerved to cover Sicily on that ſide. After which, being 
returned to Lihybæum, and having learnt there, that a Carthaginian fleet 
was ravaging the coaſts of Calabria, he made preparations to drive the 
enemy from thence; but while he was getting ready for this expedition, 
he received the order above-mentioned to return into Tay to the affiſtance 
of his collegue. Hereupon he gave one part of his fleet to his lieutenant 
Pomponius, to guard the coaſt of taly, another to Æmilius prætor of 


Sicily,-and with the reſt, having embarked his army, ſer fail for Ariminum 
an the Adriatic. | 8 
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G H. A p. XVIII. 
The Battle of the T1CIN. 


HILE the forces of Sempronius front Sicily were in their voyage, v R $35. 
Hannibal and the Conſul Publius Scipio were advancing to meet Bef. Chr 
each other. Scipio (as was before * obſerved) had, from the mouth of 234 Con. 
the Rhone, ſent almoſt all his own conſular army, under the conduct ——— 
of his brother Cneius, into Spain. The forces which he now commanded Fins ee 
were chiefly the remains 'of an army + which had been aſſigned to the 110. 
Prætor Manlius, to guard the province of Gan, and which had ſince been 
| Geſeatedk by the Boi. 

For thele Gauls had no ſooner heard of Honniliats Laing the Baus 
in his way to //aly, but, regardleſs of the hoſtages they had given at the 
_ concluſion of the laſt war with Rome; they roſe in arms againſt her, 
and drew the Inſubrians into the revolt. What made the Boii ſo for- 
ward in this matter, was their extreme diſſatisfaction with the republic, pays. B. 3, 
for planting two colonies in their neighbourhood at Placentia and Cre- © 4% 
mona; an affair which, though long intended, was not quite finiſhed 
when the Carthaginian began his march from Spain. The Boi fell firſt 
upon thoſe lands which had been deſtined for the new © colonies, pur- 
ſuing the Romans who fled before them, to Mutina *, another Roman » Modena, 
colony. In this place, which they beſieged, were three Romans of 
great diſtinction, (one of them having been Conſul, and the other two, 
rætors) who had been commiſſioned to make the partition of the 
lands. The Gauls, contrary to their faith given, ſeized upon the perſons 
of theſe commiſſioners at à conference for an accommodation, 1 
by this treachery to recover their hoſtages. The news of it rouzed che 
Prætor Manlius. He haſtened to the relief of Mutina: But the Gaul 
having got notice of his approach, fell upon him by ſurprize, in his paſ- 
ſage through a foreſt, and cut off a'Freat part of his army, he himſelf 
narrowly eſcaping with the remainder to Tanetum, a ſmall town on the 
banks of the Po. To this place the' enemy purſued him, and there 
held him inveſted, till the Prætor Artilius, with a legion, that had been 
raiſed for Spain, and 5000 men of the allies, were ſent from Rome to his by 
aſſiſtance. Upon the approach of theſe troops the Gault raiſed the fieges 15. g. * 4 
of both Mutina and anetum, and —_ thence diſperſel themſelves s. - By 
about the count. Th, 1 
The forces of Manlus 4 Attilins, which bed bart thus emp oyed,. „ Gs | 0 . 

compoſed the army, Which Scipio (who had landed at Piſa, an gone e. * i 
thence to Placentia) led again Hannibal. Having paſſed the Po, he 3 = | 
turned to the left, and advanced to the Ficin®, „ over which he cauſed a : 
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bridge to be laid. But before he marched further, he thought it proper to 
aſſemble his ſoldiers, and endeavour to animate their courage for the ap- 
proaching occaſion. He ſpoke to them in words to this effect. 

„Were you, Soldiers, the ſame army, which I had with me in 
« Gaul, I might well. forbear ſaying any thing to you at this time. 
„ For, what occaſion could there be to uſe exhortation to a LE, 
« that had ſo ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upon 
the Rhone; or to Lecions, by whom that ſame enemy, flying before 
them to avoid a battle, did in effect confeſs. themſelves conquered ? 
But, as thoſe. troops, having been enrolled for Spain, are there with 
« my brother Cneius, making war under my auſpices (as was the will 

f the Senate and people of Rome). I, that you might have a Conſul _ 
for your captain againſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians, have freely 
offered myſelf for this war. Jou then have a new general, and I a 
new army. In this circumſtance a few words from me to you will he 
neither improper nor unſeaſonable. | 
And that you may not be unapprized of what ſort of enemies 12 
are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared from them, they 
are the very ſame, whom in a former war, you vanquiſhed both by 
« land and ſea; the ſame from whom you took S:icily. and Sardinia, 
<« and who have been for theſe twenty years your tributaries. Tou will 
got, I preſume, march againſt theſe men with only that courage, 
„ with which you are wont to face other enemies, but with a certain 
anger and indignation, ſuch as you would feel, if you ſaw your 
<« ſlaves on a ſudden riſe up in arms againſt you. Conquered and en- 
<« ſlaved, it is not boldneſs but neceſſity that urges them to battle: un- 
er leſs you can believe that thoſe, who avoided Fohtin ng when their army 

« was, entire, have acquired better hope by the laſs of two thirds of 
« their horſe and foot, in the paſſage of the, Alps. 5 

But you have heard perhaps, that, though they be "WOE in number, | 
they are men of ſtout hearts and rebuſt bodies, heroes of fuch 9 
and vigour, as nothing is able to reſiſt. Meer effigies ! nay ſha- 
<, dows of men! wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with. 
< cold). bruiſed and battered to pieces the rocks and craggy. 
« clifts! their. wea 5 broke, and their horſes weak and foundered 
Such are the cavalry, and ſuch the infantry with which you are going 
to contend; not ra but the fragments of enemies. There is 
nothing which I more apprehend, than that it will be thought, Hau- 
e nibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, before we had any conflict with 
% him. But perhaps it was fitting that ſo it ſhould — and that with 

a people and a leader, who had violated leagues and covenants, the 
Gods themſelves, without man's help, ſhould begin the war, and 
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Second Punic War. 


theſe things merely to encourage you, while inwardly I have 
different ſentiments. What hindered me from going into Spain ? 
That was my province; where I ſhould have had the leſs dreaded 
Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal with. But hearing, as I paſt along 
the coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, ſent 
the Horſe forward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part 
of my cavalry encountered and defeated that of the enemy; my in- 
fantry not being able to overtake theirs which fled before us, I return- 


ed to my fleet, and with all the expedition I could uſe in fo long a 


voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet them at the foot of the 
Alps. Was it then my inclination to avoid a conteſt with this tre- 


mendous Hannibal ? And have I lit upon him only by accident 


and unawares? Or am I come on purpoſe to challenge him to 
the combat? I would gladly try, whether the earth, within theſe 
twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians; or 


„ whether they be the ſame ſort of men who fought at the Ægates; 
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and whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to redeem themſelves at 18 * denarii 


per head: Whether this Hannibal, for labours and journies, be, as 
he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or whether he be what 


his father left him, a tributary, a vaſſal, a ſlave of the Roman people. 


Did not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed, at Saguntum, torment 
him and make him deſperate, he would have ſome regard, if not to 


his conquered country, yet ſurely to his own family, to his father's 
memory, to the treaty written with Amilcar's own hand. We might 


have ſtarved them in Eryx;- we might have paſſed into Africa with 
our victorious fleet, and in a few days have deſtroyed Carthage. At 


* . * 
a 


their humble ſupplication we pardoned them; we releaſed them when 


they were cloſely ſhut up without a poſſibility of eſcaping; we made 
peace with them when they were conquered. When they were 
diſtreſſed by the African war, we conſidered them, we treated them 
as a people under our protection. And what is the return they make 


us for all theſe favours ? Under the conduct of a hair-brained young 


man, they come hither to overturn our ſtate and lay waſte our country. 
I could with indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the war we are 
now engaged in, concerned only our glory and not our preſervation. 


But the conteſt at preſent is not for the poſſeſſion of Szczly or Sardi- 


nia, but of Italy itſelf. Nor is there, behind us, another army 
which, if we ſhould not prove the conquerors, may make head againſt 
our victorious enemies. There are no more Alps for them to paſs, 
which might give us leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, Soldiers, here 


you muſt make your ſtand, as if you were juſt now before the walls 


of Rome. Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend, not his 
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De Rowan HIS To. Book IV. 
« Yet let not private conſiderations alone poſſeſs our minds; ; let us re- 
e member that the eyes of the Senate and people of Rome are upon us, 
and that as our force and courage ſhall now prove, ſuch will be the 
fortune of that City, and of the Roman empire.“ 


This diſcourſe, ſupported by. the authority of the ſpeaker, the cer- 
tainty of ſome things he had ſaid, and the probability of others, had the 


wiſhed for effect on "the: minds of che hearers. 


On the other fide, Hannibal made uſe of a | 1 kind; of rhetoric 


',, to inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution. -He had taken priſoners, ſome 


. young men of the mountaineers who oppoſed his march over the 
Alps; and, to prepare them for his purpoſe, had cauſed them to be 
treated in the ſevereſt manner, loaded with irons, tormented with hun- 
ger, and macerated with. ſtripes. In this miſerable condition he had 
them brought into the preſence of his whole army; where, ſhewing them 
fuch weapons as the Gallic Princes were accuſtomed to uſe: in ſingle 
combat, and placing alſo before their eyes horſes and handſome ſuits of 
apparel, he A N Who of them would be willing, with thoſe wea- 


Pons, to fight in duei one againſt another, to the death of one of the 


duelliſts, on the condition, that the victor ſhould have his liberty, and the 
prizes they beheld? There was not a ſingle wretch of theſe priſoners, 
who did not inſtantly and eagerly call out for the arms; for, at worſt, 
12 were ſure of this advantage, to be by death delivered from all their 
eries. Hannibal hereupon directed that they ſhould draw lots for 
the liſts. At the hearing of this order, all the young men 


| 2 7 dev hands to heaven, each conjuring the Gods that he might 


number of the combatants; and all thoſe, whoſe fortune it 


| have to be ſo, u r e and exulted, ile the reſt- s | 


as much dejected. * 1 

When theſe duels were over, thi 20 che e who had loom 
only: ſpedtators- ſeemed. wi envy the conquered, no leſs tan they did the 
conquer. 

The ſpectacle had —.— the like impreſſion « on the greater, p part of the 
Carthaginians, who! comparing the fortune of the dead with 8 of the 
living, who had not —_ compaſſioned thelc, and thovght the 
others ha 2 

Hannib. 1 n having e Wee his 3 to che e and diſpo- 
nion he defireds advanced into ol midſt of e and then. . in | 
the following manner: 4k 

„If in the eſtitngtion. mY . own forvaney you will 5 bear wie 


ſame mind which vou juſt now did, in contemplating the fortune of 
others, the victory, Soſdiers, is ours. What you have ſeen, was not 


ea meer ſhow for amuſement, but a reprẽſentation of your own real 
condition. I know not whether you or your priſoners be encom- 
45 1 En the ey N and * Two ſeas 
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incloſe you on the right and left; — not a ſhip to fly to, for eſcaping. 
Before you is the Po, a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone; 
behind you are the Alps,” over which, even when your numbers were 
undiminiſhed, you were hardly able to force a paſſage. Here, then, 
Soldiers, you muſt either conquer or die, the very firſt hour you meet 
the enemy. But the ſame fortune which has thus laid you under the 
neceſſity of fighting, has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of victory, 
than which no men are ever wont to wiſh for greater from the im- 
mortal Gods. Should we by our valour recover only Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, which were raviſned from our fathers, thoſe would be no in- 
conſiderable prizes. Yet, what are thoſe? The wealth of Rome, 
whatever riches ſhe has heaped together from the ſpoils of nations, 
all theſe, with the maſters of them, will be yours. You have been 


long enough employed in driving the cattle upon the vaſt mountains 
of Luſitania and Celtiberia; you have hitherto met with no reward 


133 


V. R. 535. 
Bef. Cho? 


217. 
234 Conſ. 


— — — 


worthy of the labours and dangers you have undergone. The time 


is now come to reap the full recompence of your toilſome marches 
over ſo many mountains and rivers, and. through ſo many nations, 


all of them in arms. This is the place, which fortune has appointed 
to be the limit of your labours; it is here that you will Erith 

glorious warfare, and receive an ample recompence of your com- 
es pleated ſervice. For I would nat have you imagine that victory will 
be as difficult as the name of a Roman War. is great and ſounding. 


your 


It has often happened that a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody bat- 


been overthrown. And if you but take away that glitter of the 
Roman name, what is there, wherein they may. ſtand in competition 
with you ? For, (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war for twenty 
years together with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from the very pillars 
of Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmoſt bounds of the earth, 


through ſo many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you not come 
hither victorious ? And with whom are you now to | fight? with raw 


ſoldiers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, vanquiſhed, beſieged by the 


* Gauls the very laſt ſummer, an army unknown to their leader, and 


unacquainted with him. 


« Or ſhall J, who, I might almoſt ſay, was born, but certainly brought 


vp in the tent of my father, that moſt excellent general, ſhall I, the 
conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, 
which is greater yet, of the Alps themſelves, ſhall I compare myſelf 
with this half-year- captain? A captain before whom ſhould one place 


the two armies, without their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would not 


— 


tle, and the moſt renowned kings and nations have by a ſmall force 


know to which of them he 1s Conſul . 1 eſteem it no ſmall advantage, 


e Here we have another proof from Livy himſelf of his own inadverteney in delivering 
the idle ſtory mentioned, p. 104. a | 
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« Solcliers, that there is not one among you, who has not often been an 
« eye-witneſs of my exploits in war; not one, of whoſe valour, I myſelf 
have not been a ſpectator, ſo as to be able to name the times and 


places of his noble atchievements; that with ſoldiers, whom I have a 


* thouſand times praiſed and rewarded, and whoſe pupil I was, before I 
* became their general, I ſhall march againſt an army of men ſtrangers 
„to one another. 7 HTS Met 
On what ſide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold all full of courage 
and ſtrength; a veteran infantry, a moſt gallant cavalry ©; you, my 
& allies, moſt faithful and valiant; you, Cartbaginians, whom not only 


yqur country's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to battle. The hope, 


<«< the courage of aſſailants is always greater, than of thoſe who act upon 
“ the defenſive. With hoſtile e eee _ are _ down 
«< upon Tay; you bring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities fire your 
6 ack | — — | 85 forward to revenge. Firſt they . ; 
„that I, your General, ſhould be delivered up to them; next, all you, | 
< who had fought at the fiege of Saguntum; and we were to be put 
<« to death by the extremeſt tortures. Proud and cruel nation! Every 


thing muſt be yours, and at your diſpoſal ? You: are to preſcribe to 


us, with whom we ſhall make war, with whom we ſhall make peace? 
Jou are to ſet us bounds, to ſhut us up within hills and rivers ; but 
<« you, you are not to obſerve the limits which yourſelves have fixed“? 
« Paſs not the IBzRUs. What next? | Touch not "the SAGUNTINES; 
% SAGUNTUM © is upon the IBzRuUs; move not a ſtep towards that city. 
„It is a ſmall matter then, that you. have deprived us of our ancient 


00 poſſeſions Sicily and Sardinia ; vo would have Spain too? Well, we 
6 


all yield Spain; and then——xyou will paſs into Africa. Wi! paſs, 
4 did I fay ?—This very. year they ordered one of their Conſuls into 
4 Africa, the other into Spain. No, Soldiers, there is nothing left for us 
ce but what we can vindicate with our ſwords. Come on then. Be men. 
<< The Romans may with more ſafety be cowards; they haye their own 


country behind them, have places of refuge to fly to, and. are ſecure 


t from danger in the roads thither : But for you there is no middle for- 
<« tune between death and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your 
« minds, and once again I ſay, you are Conquerors.” Bet 


8 Liuys | expreſſion : is, T - In the treaty with Aldrubal ; that this treaty 


pentium eguites franatos & infrænatos, horſe- 
2 chat rade wich brides? and thoſe that 
ride without bridles, by the latter meanin 

the Numidians, who had no bridles nor ſad. 
dles to their horſes, and who in action re- 
ſembled the modern Huffars. 

- © By the words Which Livy here puts 


into the mouth of Hannibal, it is plain, that 


_ tines was poſterior to it, and a real i 
of it. See pag. 116, 117. 
© Hanib 


only reftrained the Carthaginians from paſſing 
the Iberus, as Polybius declares ; and that 
the alliance of the Romans with the Sagun- 

afadion 


al, the more to incenſe his 
hearers againſt the Romans, makes theſe 
aſſert an N falſhood, that Saguntum 


is upon the 
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Livy reports, that Hannibal, further to animate his men, aſſured them, 
that they ſhould have every one of them lands in property, either in 
Africa, Spain, or Italy, or elſe an equivalent in money, if they preferred 
money. And theſe aſſurances he ratified in form. Taking a flint in 
one hand, and holding a lamb with the other, he ſaid, Great JueirER, 
and all ye Gods, if I do not perform my promiſe, ſlay me as I do this lamb! 
at which words he broke with the flint the ſkull of the lamb; a ſolemnity 
whieh much augmented the confidence of his troops. | 


The next day the two armies advanced towards each other along the 


Ticin, on that ſide of it which is next the Alps, the Romans having the 


river on their left, the Carthaginians the ſame river on their right.” The 


day following each army receiving intelligence by its foragers that the 
enemy was near, encamped in the place where it then was. The third, 
Scipio with his cavalry and light armed foot marching forward to diſcover 


the ſtrength and ſituation of the Cartbaginians; and Hannibal, with his 


cavalry only, coming on with the like intention, they ſoon perceived 
each other's approach by the duſt they raiſed in the plain, and there- 
upon immediately prepared for battle. The Roman General ſent before 
him his Gallic horſe, aſſiſted by his dartmen to begin the fight, he him- 
ſelf with the reſt of his cavalry in one line following ſlowly in good 


order. The Gauls behaved themſelves courageouſly, but the foot, that 


ſhould have aided them, ſhrunk at the firſt onſet, or rather fled cowardly 


through the intervals of the ſquadrons without caſting a dart, fearing to 


be trodden down by the enemy's horſe. Nevertheleſs the Gauls main- 


tained the fight, as preſuming they ſhould be well ſuſtained by the 


Roman horſe behind them. Nor did the Conſul negle& his part, but 


hazarded his perſon ſo far, that he received a dangerous wound, and 


had been left upon the place, if his ſon', a mere youth, (afterwards the 
great Africanus) had not, by a ſurprizing effort of courage, brought him 
off. Whilſt the Romans were buſied in aſſiſting their Conſul, an unex- 
pected ſtorm came driving at their backs, and obliged them to look 


to their own preſervation. . For Hannibal had ordered his Numidians, 


who were in the wings, to wheel and give upon the Romans in flank and 


rear, while he with his Spaniſbo and other horſe ſuſtained their charge 


in front. The Numidians performed their inſtructions, and hav- 
ing firſt cut in pieces the ſcattered foot that had run away at the be- 
ginning of the action, fell inſtantly upon the backs of the Roman ca- 
valry, who by this impreſſion were intirely broken and forced to. betake 


themſelves to their ſpeed, leaving to their enemies the honour of the 


day. 125 ho 
Scipio the night following decamped ſecretly, and marched. with ex- 
pedition over the plains to the Po, which he now repaſſed, retiring to 


80 Livy is inclined to believe, with the Cellus the hiſtorian gives the honour of the 
greater number of authors; but adds, that Conſul's reſcue to a Ligarias ſlave. | 
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De Roman HisTory. 


Book IV. 


Ses e the © neighbourhood of Placentia, For he thought it not ſafe, wounded 
as he was, to ſtay in a flat open country, with an enemy ſo near, that 
was much ſuperior to him in horſe. Hannibal, who had expected to 


217. 
234 Conſ. 


re — — - 


have an engagement with the enemies infantry, no. ſooner learned that 


the Romans were retired, but he followed them as far as to their bridge“ 
upon the Ticin. Here he ſurprized and made priſoners 600. men who 
had been left behind to deſtroy the bridge ſo ſoon as the army ſhould 
be paſſed. The work was however effected; the boats which had com- 


poſed the bridge being looſed from one another were floating down the 


ſtream ; which Hannibal perceiving, and hearing alſo that the Romans 
were far advanced in their march, he immediately turned back, went down. 
the Ticin, and then up along the banks of the Po, to find a convenient 
place where he might lay a bridge of boats over this river. After two 


Liu ſays chat Scipio retired to Placen- 
tia; which if true, Placentia muſt have had 


a different ſituation from what it has now, 
and muft have been, not on the eaf? but the 
* weft ſide of the Tria. For we find, that. 


Scipio, after his firſt retreat, paſſed the Trebia 
to get $a from Hannibal. Polybius's 
words import no more than that the Romans 


retired to zhe neighbourhood of Placentia, weg I 


2 i II N . 5 


h Livy, who, in this part of his hiſtory, 


Bridge, at which Hannibal is faid to have 


arrived in his purſuit of the Romans. The 


Latin Hiſtorian makes it to be their bridge 


over the Po, as if they had no river to paſs in 


their way to the Po; which, if true, we 


muſt ſay, that the battle was fonght on the 


ea fide of the Ticin, the fide towards Pla- 
centia? For Polybius expreſly affirms that 


Scipio at the head of the þ 
t his left, and Hannibal the ſame river to 


| his right. Yet, that the battle was fought 


. own, authority. He makes Scipio's march, 

in order to meet Hannibal, to have. been 
from Placentia 20 that river, over which he 
paſſed by a bridge, before he gave battle 
to che Caribaginian. Ponte. perfecis tradue - 
rium, 
B. 21. c. 45. And in this he does not 
diſagree with Po 


B. 21. c. 39. 


on the <ve/ fide of the Ticin, we have Lizy's 


tus Romanus exercitus. in agrum 


bius. Now, if the battle 
was -fought on the e bank of the Ticin, 


and Scipio had this river to his left, it is evi- 
dent that the Carthaginians were between 


him and the Po, and that he. could not ſteal 


a march to the Po (in the way to Placentia) 
| without | firſt repaſſing the ; Tiein 3 Which 


7 
8 


And it was this guard whi 


attle had the Ticin 


Po, if he was already 


| Fa muſt alſo have croſſed in the pur- 
ſuit of his enemy to the Pe. But not one 


word is any where faid of Hannibals paſ- 


ſing, or attempting to paſs, the Ticin. 
The bridge therefore, to which Hannibal » 
came, in purſuit of the Romans, muſt have 


been their bridge over the Ticin; at the 

entrance of which, according to Livy, Sci- 

pio had raiſed a fort rf a guard. 
Hannibal ſur- 


priſed. 


| play borrows from Polybius, ſeems to The reaſon which Polybius aſſigns for 


have miſunderſtood him with regard to the 


Hannibal's turning back, when he came to 


the broken bridge, is the 4diance of the 


enemy: He heard that the Romans. were 

ta great way off (too far to be overtaken.) 
This furniſhes another proof, that the river 
in queſtion was the Ticin and not the Po. 
For as he had determined to paſs the Po. 
with all expedition, how could he find a 
more convenient time to lay his bridge, than 
when he had no enemies to oppoſe him? 
But the diſtance of the enemy was a good 


reaſon why he ſhould not lay a bridge over 


the Ticin; ſince this would be only loſs of 
pe and labour, and could not in the leaſt 
further his intention of paſſing the Po, or 
coming up with the Romans. And what- 
neceſſity could he be under of ſpending two 
days (as Livy ſays he did) in ſearch of a 
convenient place to lay a bridge over the 
at that very place 
where the Romans had laid their bridge over 


that river. Chevalier Folard's tranſſator of 
- Polybius, underſtands him as Livy 


vius, Underſtands does. 
Vet the chevalier, in his comment, regard- 


leſs of his text, ſpeaks of the bridge in 
queſtion, as the bridge over the Ticin, tom. 


F rg 


Chap. XVIII. Second Punic War. 


days march, a proper place being found, and the bridge formed, he or- 
dered Aſarubal to lead over the army, while he himſelf was employed 


in giving audience ta ambaſſadors come to him from the Gauls of the 23 


neighbouring countries, who, after his ſucceſs at the Ticin, retaining 
their frſt deſign, now offered to join their forces to his, and to furniſh 
him with whatever he wanted. | | 

When the army was all paſſed, the Carthaginian took his march 
down the river, and at-the end of the ſecond day came within view of 
the Romans. The third, he drew up his forces in baztalia, in the face 
of the enemy: But finding his challenge not accepted, he retired and 
pitched his camp about fix miles from them. 


At this time certain Gauls, to the number of 2000 foot and 200 


* 


horſe, who ſerved in the Conſul's camp, obſerving the fortunate ſtate 
of Hanmibal's affairs, plotted together to deſert to him. After ſupper 
they retired to their tents, and there kept quiet till towards day-break ; 
but then, having ſuddenly armed themſelves, they fell upon the ſleep- 
ing Romans, who lay neareſt to them, ſlew a great number and wound- 
ed many others; after which they fled out of - the camp, carrying with 
them to Hannibal the heads of thoſe they had ſlain. The Carthaginian 
received theſe traitors kindly, exhorted them to continue their zeal, 
and promiſed them rewards proportionable to their ſervices; but diſtruſt- 
ing perhaps their fidelity, he did not enrol them among his troops, but 
dimifſed them to their reſpective towns and villages, that they might 
carte among their countrymen the ſucceſs of his arms, and ex- 
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ort them to enter into alliance with him. There was in truth little 


need, for that end, of the exhortations of theſe emiſſaries, whoſe recent 
treachery. alone ſufficed to put the reſt of the Baii under a neceſſity of 
ſiding with the Cartbaginian. A party of them at this very juncture, 
brought to Hannibals camp the three Roman commiſſioners, whom, 


contrary to faith given, they had ſeized at a conference (as was before 
mentioned) and they put them into his hands. Hannibal, after many 


kind words and promiſes to theſe Gauls, made a treaty with them, and 


then reſtored to them the three captives, whom he adviſed them to 


keep under ſtrict guard, and to make uſe of (as they had at firſt propoſed) 


to recover their hoſtages from the Romans. 


Scipio, alarmed at che bloody treaſon of his Gallic deſerters, and not | 


doubting. but the Gays in general would quickly declare themfelves 
in tavour of Hannibal, thaught it adviſeable to retire into a country 
where the friendſhip of the inhabitants was more to be depended upon. 
He decamped therefore about three hours after midnight, to paſs the Tre- 
ghia, and take poſt upon the eminencies near that river, where he believed the 


enemy would not have the boldneſs to attack him. Hannibal, upon notice . 6 


of this motion of the Romans, detached his Numidian cavalry after them, 
1 85 | A ſmall river running northward into the Po near Placentia. 
Vor. II. N 1 he 


- 
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The Roman HisTory, Book IV. 
he himſelf ſoon following with the reſt of the army. The Numidians 


finding the Roman camp deſerted, ſtopt to ſet fire to it, a delay very 
fortunate to the Romans, who, had they been overtaken in the plain, 


and before they had got their baggage over the river, would have been 


Polyb. N. 3. 
©. 68. 


extremely embarraſſed. But when the Numidians came up, the main body 
of the ConſuPs army, together with the baggage, had already paſſed the 


ſtream. There remained on the other ſide ſome of his rear guard only, 


of which the enemy ſlew a part and took the reſt priſoners. 

The Conſul having fortified himſelf in his new camp, reſolved to wait 
there the arrival of his collegue Sempronius with the troops from Szcily, and, 
in the mean time, to attend carefully to the cure of his wound, that he 
might be in a condition to act, when, after the junction of the two armies, 
a favourable opportunity ſhould preſent. Hannibal advanced, and pitch- 
ed his camp about five miles from that of the Conſul, the Trebia running 
between them. Great numbers of Gauls from the circumjacent country 
flocked to the Carthaginian, and ſupplied him abundantly with arms and 
proviſions. - 8 e . 


C HAP. XIX. 
The Battle of the IRE BIA. 
5 Hannibal paſſes over the Apennines into Hetruria : 
HEN the news came to Rome of the action upon the Ticin, thought 


the publick expectation was much diſappointed by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs, yet they endeavoured to account for it by reaſons that would leave 


no diſcouragement upon their minds. Some imputed the misfortune to 


raſhneſs in the Conful, ſtimulated by too eager a deſire of fighting: others 
to perfidy in the Gauls of his army, whom they ſuppoſed to have deſign- 
edly ſuffered themſelves to be vanquiſhed ; a conjecture founded on the 
ſubſequent treachery of ſome of their countrymen : and as the Roman in- 


| prog eee unbroken, no danger to the republick was yet apprehend- 


m a defeat which the horſe alone had ſuſtained. - The arrival of 
Sempronius, from Sicily, at Ariminum, with his legions, confirmed this 


_ confidence. It was imagined that when theſe had joined the forces of 
Scipio, the very appearance of fo powerful an army would alone be ſuffici- 
ent to put the Carthaginians to flight. - - 100 


Sempronius marched with all diligence from Ariminum- to join his col- 
legue. Having pitched his camp near him, and refreſhed his legions, 
which had been fatigued by their yoyage *, and march from Lihybæum to 


* Livy ſends the troops of Sempronius; all city of Rime, and marching from. thence to | 
the way from Lilybeum to Ariminum, by Ariminum. | | 
: Sa. Palybius repreſents them traverſing the 


. . Ariminum, 


Chap. XIX. Second Punic War. 


Ariminum, which took up forty days, he gave orders to get all things ready 
for battle. While theſe preparations were going forward, he made fre- 


quent viſits to Scipio, enquiring of him all the circumſtances of the late 


action upon the Ticin, and conſulting with him upon future meaſures. 
In the mean time Hannibal found means to get poſleſſion of Claſti- 
dium, a ſmall town on the confines of Liguria, where the Romans had 
formed a magazine of arms and proviſions. To give an impreſſion of 
his clemency, and engage more of his enemies to have recourſe to 
it, he treated the garriſon with all gentleneſs. And as the governor 
had betrayed the place to him, he moſt richly rewarded him, in hopes 
thereby to allure other officers intruſted by the Romans to the like 
treachery. | | 
Soon after this, having notice that certain Gauls who inhabited be- 
tween the Trebia and the Po, and who had made allianee with him, con- 
tinued nevertheleſs (that they might have a refuge in all events) to hold 
a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy, he detached 2000 foot and 1000 
horſe to pillage and lay waſte their lands. His orders were punctually 
executed, and the booty proved conſiderable ; the plundered Gauls flock- 
ing to the Roman entrenchments to alk ſuccour. 
Sempronius, who had impatiently waited an occaſion of fighting, 
ſeized this pretext. He ſent out the greater part of his cavalry with a 
thouſand light armed foot, who expeditiouſly paſſing the Trebia, attacked 
the pillagers that were carrying off the booty, put them to flight, and 
obliged them to retire within their entrenchments. But a vigorous ſally 


being made from thence, the purſuers were repulſed, and obliged in 


their turn to fly to their camp. Hereupon Sempronius put all his cavalry 
and all his light armed troops in motion, ſo that the enemy were once more 
forced to retire. Hannibal, who was not prepared for a general action, 
and who thought it not the part of a prudent commander, to hazard 
one Jightly, and without a premeditated defi 1 
_ ſtopping the flight of his men, and making them face about. He for- 
bad them by his officers, and by his trumpets, either to charge or purſue 
the enemy ; who after they had continued ſome time upon the place, re- 
treated to their camp. | | . 5 

The loſs of men had not been very conſiderable on either ſide; but 
as the Romans had loſt fewer than the Carthaginians, Sempronius, much 
elated with this trivial advantage, could think of nothing now but a 


on, contented himſelf with 


e. 70. 


deciſive action. Nevertheleſs, he continued to obſerve the decency of 


adviſing with his collegue. Scipio's opinion was, that in prudence they 
ought to avoid fighting, till the troops, having been trained and exer- 
ciſed during the winter, might more reaſonably be depended upon than 
at preſent: He added, that the Gauls were naturally too fickle and in- 
conſtant to keep 59 friendſhip with the Cartbaginian, and would 


infallibly turn againſt him, if they found him out of a condition to enter- 


priſe any thing of importance; PER therefore intreated ne 
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lay aſide, for fome time, all thoughts of a general battle; an occaſion, 
= vor (he modeſtly added) he "himſelf, when his wound was heal- 

ipht perhaps be of fome uſe. Sempronius could not but be fen- 
thy at this advice was judicious; but his paſſion to diftinguiſh him- 
ſelf overpowering his reaſon, and begetting a confidence of fucceſs, he, 
notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances of his collegue, bent his 
whole mind to bring on a general action, as ſoon as poſſible; that fo 
neither Scipio's cure, nor the election of new Conſuls (the time for which 
drew near) might prevent his acquiring the ſole glory of finiſning the 
war. And thus, fays Polybins, as he conſidered not w * was ſeaſonable 
for the publick, but for himſelf, it was impoſſible but he muſt take 
wrong meaſures. 

Hannibal formed the fame judgment as Stipio upon the Atwation of 
things, and was therefore no leſs defirous than Sempronins of coming 
to a deciſive battle without delay. He was well aware of his preſent 
advantages in the favourable diſpoſition of the Gals to him, the inex- 
perience of the Roman troops, and the inability of Scipio to be in the 
action: But his ſtrongeſt motive was the neceſſity an invader is under 
of being almoſt inceſſantly active, and of performing repeated 'exploits, 
if he would preſerve to himfelf the eſteem, and ſs alive the hopes of 
his confederates. 

The Carthaginian had viewed and fully examined the ground between 
Wy two armies. It was an open plain, through which ran a windin 
rivulet. The banks of this 1mall ſtream being Pretty high, and ao 
thick ſet with buſhes and brambles, Hannibal perceived that it was eaſy 
not only for foot, but even for horſemen to be there concealed. Having 
imparted to his chief officers the deſign he had formed, and finding ir 
univerſally apptoved, he after © ſent for his brother Mage, a 
young man of great fpirit and a go folcher, and directed him to 
chooſe out a hundred horſe and a hundred foot of 'the braveſt men in 
the army, and to bring them before nig to His tent. This done, and 
the general having exhorted-the two hundred to behave themſelves gal- 
ntly in the oft he ſhould affign them, he bid each man go and chooſe 
out of the corps to which he belonged, nine others, fuch as he knew to be 

ny foldiers in it, and then to repair to Him at a certain place 
in the c wes The Whole number came, a thobſand horſe, and u thou- 

Kant foot. He furniſhed them wich griides, and umder the conduct of 
dis brother, to whom he ſignified the time when they mould fall upon the 
enemy, {ent them ro the pl face he had-choſen for the ambüfh. 

The next morning, at oy org he aſſembled his Nunti#iby cavalry, 
a hardy people oe Mond to 78 and when he had ' promiſed ample 
tewards to Every one thar fhauld Vifingulm himſelf in the diſcharge of : 
his duty, he ordered them inſtar to paſs the Trehia, brave the 
in their camp, ſkirmifh wirh them if r Hlled Ont, ind, in firmiſhing,. 
zetire and * theriver.. © 


Hannibal 8 


Chap. X. Second Punic Par. 


Hannibals view in making this movement fo early in the morning, 
was to provoke the Romans to an engagement while they were yet 
_ faſting, thoughtleſs of fighting, and unprepared for it. | 


Sempronius no ſooner faw the Numidians approach, but he ſent out 
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his cavalry to attack them. The cavalry were followed by 6000 dart- e. 72. 


men z and the general himſelf not long after came out of his entrench- 
ment with all the reſt of his army. His. numerous forces, and the 
light advantage he had gained the day before, made him vain enough 
to think, that there needed little more than his appearance in the field to 
ſecure the victory. | | | - 
It was yet winter, it ſnowed, the weather was extremely cold, and 
the ſoldiers had begun their march before they had eaten any thing to 
ſuſtain them. And therefore though they moved forward briſkly at 
firſt, and with an eager deſire of fighting, yet when they came to ford 
the river, which being ſwelled by the rain of the night before, was 
breaſt-high, they began to ſhrink; and when they had waded through 
it (the day being then pretty far advanced) they found themſelves ex- 
tremely pinched and weakened both with cold and hunger: Whereas: 
on the other hand the Cartbaginians had, by Hannibal's order, taken a 
good repaſt in their tents, rubbed themſelves with oil, and put on their 
arms before the fire. A | = | 

When Hannibal perceived that the Romans had - paſſed the Trebia, 
which was the favourable moment he had waited for, he inſtantly ſent 
out, to the ſuccour of his Numidians, the lingers of the Baleares, and 
his other light-armed infantry, to the number of 8000; after which- 
he led forth his main army. His foot conſiſted of 20,000 men, Gauls,, 
Spamards, and Africans. His ' cavalry, including the Gauls his allies, 
amounted to above 10,000. He drew up the whole horſe and foot, irs 
one line, about a mile from his camp, poſting the horſe on the wings. 
His elephants he placed before the points of his-body of infantry. 

In the mean time, Sempronius by a ſignal called off his cavalry that 
were fatiguing themſelves to little purpoſe againſt. the Namidians.. For 
it was the cuſtom of theſe to attack briſkly; then on a ſudden break. 
their ranks, turn their backs and fly; and preſently after return to the 
charge in as good order, and with as much boldneſs as at firſt: A 
manner of fighting, which being entirely new to the Roman cavalry, 
perplexed: and diſconcerted them. | 

The ConfuPs infantry conſiſted of 16,000. Roman legionaries, and 
20,000 foot of the allies. He formed his battle after the uſual. manner of 
the Romans, the infantry in three lines, and the. horſe, amounting to 4000, 
upon the wings. In this order he. advanced ſlowiy towards the enemy. 


* hh 


The light-armed troops on both ſides began the action, much to the advan-- 


1 Livy fays 18,000.. He adds, tliat che- of the Cenomani, the only nation of the Gun 
Conſul's army was ſtrengthened by a body chat continued. faithful to the Romans. 
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tage of the Carthaginians : for the dartmen of the Romans, having ſuffered 
cold and hunger ever ſince the morning, and. having ſpent the moſt of 
their darts againſt the Numidians, were by no means a match for thoſe of 
Hannibal, who had but jult left their camp well armed, freſh and vigorous. 

When theſe ſkirmiſhing troops had retired through the intervals of 
the reſpective armies to which they belonged, a general charge enſued. 


The Roman cavalry being foon routed and driven from their ground by 


the ſuperior numbers of the Carthaginians, left the wings of their infan- 
try expoſed to be attacked in flank. The Numidians who had been em- 
ployed to- provoke the battle, and the light armed troops who had be- 
gun it, were ready on the part of Hannibal for this fervice, having, 
after their retreat, poſted themſelves to the right and left behind the 
Carthaginian cavalry ; falling furiouſly therefore on the two wings of the 
Roman infantry in flank, they put them into great diſorder, and diſabled 
them from defending themſelves againſt the elephants, that attacked them 
3 front. Theſe wings, utterly broken and put to flight, were chaſed into 
the river. 3 | _ e | 
At the ſame time the 2000 men, who had lain in ambuſh in the brook 


| before-mentioned, came out, and fell upon the rear of the Roman legions in 


the center, which cauſed a terrible confuſion there. The foremoſt ranks 


of this center were the only troops of the Conſul's army that could t | 


their ground. They fought a long time with undaunted bravery again 

the heavy armed forces of the enemy, and at length, urged by neceſſity, 
broke their way through them with great ſlaughter. But ſeeing that their 
wings were defeated, and not thinking themſelves able either to ſuccour 
them, or to return to their camp, by reaſon of the enemies numerous 


| horſe and the river that were in the way, they formed themſelves into a 


cloſe compact body, to the number of 10,000, and took the direct road to 
Placentia. Haither they retreated without the leaſt danger, or oppoſition , . 
and they were followed by all thoſe of the rout, horſe and foot, that could 
eſcape out of the field, without paſſing the river. Of the remainder of 
the Roman army, ſome had the good fortune to get ſafely over the ſtream 
to their camp; but the greater part periſhed on the banks of it, either 
trodden down by the elephants or ſlain by the horſe. The Cartbagi- 
nians purſued the enemy no farther than to the river, which the rigour 
of the ſeaſon reſtrained them from paſſing. They returned to their in- 
trenchments. Their victory was complete, and their loſs inconſiderable. 


A few only of the Africans and Spaniards remained upon the field; the 
Gauls ſuffered moſt. Yet after this victory the Caribaginians, through the 


2 - 


| inclemency of the weather, loſt a great number both of men and horſes ; 
and of the elephants all died but one. oy . wy: 


As 


mn Livy, B. 21. c. 58. ſpeaks of ſeven nibal made to paſs the Apennines, .being 

elephants, that, after this time, periſhed forced back from the top of thoſe hills by 

of cold, in a fruitleſs attempt which Han- a hurricane. The ſame author 1 or F 
| | | : a 


Chap. XIX. Second Punic War. 


As for the Conſul Scipio, and thoſe that were with him, they ſtole 
away from their camp, the very night aſter the battle, croſſed the Trebia 
upon boats or upon rafts, and got ſafe to Placentia; the enemy either 
not perceiving their flight, or not being able to purſue them, for cold 
and wearineſs. | 

Sempronius, to conceal the ſhame of his defeat, ſent meſſengers to 
Rome, whoſe tidings imported only, that there had been a battle, and 
that the ſeverity of the weather had ſnatched rhe victory out of his hands. 
This report paſſed currently at firſt, but the true ſituation of affairs was. 
quickly known; that the Roman forces had been utterly vanquiſhed ; 
hat the rout had fled to the neighbouring colonies for refuge; that Sci- 
pio after his flight to Placentia, not to ruin that place by keeping too 
oreat a number of ſoldiers there, had croſſed the Po with his part of 
the army, and retired to Cremona; that the troops had no proviſions but 


what were brought by ſea and up the Po; and laſtly, that all the nations. 


of the Gauls had declared for Hannibal. 

The people of Rome were yet in their firſt fright and conſternation at: 
all this bad news, when Sempronius himſelf, after eſcaping many dangers 
from the enemies. cavalry that were diſperſed, in parties, over the coun- 
try, arrived in the city. His buſineſs was to hold the Comitia by 
centuries, for electing new Confuls. 


; Notwithſtanding the late diſaſters and the preſent diſtreſs, party favour: 


had a greater ſhare in the elections, than a due regard to the exigencies of 
the ſtate. For (with Cx. Servilius) was raiſed to the Conſulate C. Flami- 
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nius, a raſh hot-headed man, who, when in the ſame ſtation ſix years 


before, had ſignalized himſelf by his diſobedience to the ſenate, and his 
contempt of religion. His merit with the people, and what now pro- 
cured him the faſces, was his having been the only man of the Conſcript 
Fathers, that aſſiſted in promoting a law, which enacted, that no Sena- 


tor, nor father of a Senator, ſhould have a ſhip at ſea, carrying above. 
eight ton or thereabouts. A veſſel of that burthen was thought ſufficient. 


for tranſporting to Rome the produce of any man's lands; and it was in- 
tended by this law to confine commerce to the Plebeians. | 
Semproniuss year not being yet expired, he immediately after the 


elections returned to his winter quarters at Placentia. | 


The. Senate provided for the next campaign. They made new levies: 


amongſt the alles, ordered troops into Szcily and Sardinia, put garriſons 
into Tarentum, and other places where they were molt wanted, and ſent. 


proviſions. to. Ariminum and into Hetruria, through which country the: 
army was to march againſt Hannibal. They alſo diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to aſk aſſiſtance of King. Hiexo, who furniſhed. them. with 500 Cretan 


battle that - preſently followed Hannibal's Iybius ſays nothing of all this, and there is. 


retuin into the plains, and was terminated nothing of probability in the ſtory, but a. 


by the night's coming on, when there had good deal of poetry. 
been no great ſlaugther on either fide, Po- gs 


See p. 98, 
and 97. 


Liv. B. 2 10 


. c. 63. 


Polyb. B. 3. 
C. 7 5» 
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Y-R- $35 archers, and 1000 other light armed ſoldiers. And leſt the Cartbagi- 
217 Mans ſhould from Africa attempt to land troops in 1taly, they equipt 
234 Conf. ſhyety quinqueremes: to guard the coaft. In a word, they omitted nothing 
—— that was neceflary for carrying on the war with the utmoſt vigour, it 

being the peculiar character of the Romans, ſays Polybius, that they are 

& 8 then moſt to be feared when they are moſt afraicl. 
Polyb. B. 3. On the fide of Spain all was ſafe; for in that country during the late 
IS unfortunate campaign in ay, the arms of the republic, under the con- 
duct of Cu. Scipio, had proſpered beyond expectation. He had entirely 
ee p. defeated Hanne, the Cartheginian General, and reduced almoſt all the 


719 nations between the Heraus and tho Pyrenees, to the cbedience of Rome. 
Liv. B. 2. As for Hannibal, he did not remain unactive after his victory at the 
9 8 Trebia. Wounded and repulſed in an attack upon one town belonging 


to the Romans, he aſſaulted and took another called Vidumviæ, in Inſau- 
_ bria, and gave it up to be plundered by the ſoldiers. 
Fohb. B. 3. The Carthaginian, during his winter quarters among the Gaule, with 
9 9 5 whoſe levity he was well acquainted, and who, he feared, might repent 
of their newly contracted alliance with him, is ſaid to have put in prac- 
tice ſome of his Punic arts, to preſerve himſelf from their ſnares. He 
not only wore falſe hair, but at different times the habits of different 
ages, frequently changing his dreſs in order to diſguiſe himſelf. And 
becauſe the Gauly were extremely diſſatisfied that their country conti- _ 
nued to be the ſeat of the war, and were impatiently deſirous (from a 
hatred, as they pretended, to the Romans, but in truth, from an eager- 
neſs to enrich themſelves with plunder) of being led into the territories 
of the allies of Rome, he reſolved to paſs as ſoon as poſſible over the A. 
bpennines into Hetruria. Juſt before he entered upon this expedition, he 
— 9 8 aſſembled all his captives that were of the Reman allies, and when he 
had aſſured them that he was come into [taly, not as their enemy, but 
© 77. their friend, to reſtore them to liberty and to the poſſeſſion of the towns 
which the Romans had taken from them; and when he had exhorted 
them to join with him in the common cauſe, and to ane their coun» 
trymen to do the ſame, he diſmiſſed them all without ranſom, 

„ 78. After this, having made enquiry about the ſeveral roads into He- 
truria, he learnt that there was one much ' ſharter than any of the reſt, 
but very difficult to paſs, as it led through marihy grounds; the other 
roads more eaſy, but known to the enemy, and in their poſſeſſion. 
Hannibal for theſe reaſons, or perhaps becauſe he had naturally a turn 
for thoſe dangerous enterprizes, which are apt to raiſe mens admiration 
of a general, and ſtrike his enemies with terror, choſe the difficult road, 

Lie. B. 22. Which was now rendered more ſo by. the overflowing of the Arnus. 

N Having paſſed the Apennines, he. entered the marſhes, His | Africans 

Poly. B. 3. and Spaniards, who were inured to this fort of fatigue, and who march- 
ed firſt, went into the water without heſitation, and kept their order. 
The Gauls had more difficulty (the way being made much worſe 15 the | 
ONT YI 1 | | multitudes 


Chap. XX. Second Punic Par. 


multitudes of men and beaſts of burthen that had gone before them) 
and many of them were killed with the fatigue: for to add to the diſ- 
treſs, they were obliged to march thus in mire and water four days to- 
gether, with but very little ſleep, ſuch as they could get lying upon their 
baggage, or upon the beaſts which had carried it, and had periſhed in 
the mud. Hannibal himſelf was not without his ſhare of the inconve- 
niencies of this march, for though he rode upon an elephant (the only 
one remaining) his continual watchings, and the unwholeſome damps, 
brought ſuch a defluxion upon his eyes that he loſt one of them. When 
he was come out of the marſhes, he halted for ſome days that he might 
refreſh his army, and enquire into the ſituation of the country, the 
ſtrength and deſigns of the enemy, and the character and diſpoſition of 
their General. 8 | 


CH AP.” XX. 
SECOND YEAR of the War. | 


. The BATTLE of the Lake THRASYMENUS: 


him by a very ſingular ſtratagem. 
Tranſactions in Spain. | 


FL AMINIUS, as was before obſerved, had obtained the conſul- 
"” ſhip by the favour of the people, contrary to the inclinations of the 
Senate. Being apprehenſive that the augurs, influenced by his enemies, 
would, to render his election invalid, pretend ſome defect in the auſpi- 
ces, he took a bold unprecedented ſtep, left Rome, without performing 
the uſual ceremonies of religion, went ſtraight to Ariminum (where he had 
ordered the army to rendezvous) and was there inveſted in the conſulate. 
The Senate, highly offended at this proceeding, ſent two of their body 
to recal him to Rome, that he might perform thoſe ceremonies Which he 
had deſpiſed. But the Conſul paid no regard to their orders. At the 
head of four legions (two of which he received from Sempronius, and the 
other two from the Prætor Atilius) he oroſſed the Apennines, and encamp- 
ed his army under the walls of Aretium in Hetruria; and there he ſtill was 
when Hannibal came out of the marſhes. . 5 

The. Cartbaginian having learnt that Flaminius's chief talent was ha- 
ranguing the people, in -whoſe aſſemblies he was a leading man, but 
that he wanted the ſkill for conducting a war, was of a haſty diſpoſi- 
tion, eaſy to be inflamed, and confident of his own abilities, did not 
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The ROMAN HisToRy. Book IV. 
doubt but he ſhould be able, by provoking his high ſpirit, to lead him 


Whitherſoever he pleaſed. With this view, having put his army in 


march, he laid waſte, before the Conſul's eyes, the fertile fields of He- 
truria, and in ſeeming contempt of him, paſſed by his camp at Are- 
tium, and advanced nearer to Rome, as if he intended to carry on his 
devaſtations to the walls of the capital. Flaminius beheld the lands of 
Cortona (one of the moſt conſiderable cities of Hetruria) in a flame be- 
hind him. Enraged at being thus inſulted by Hannibal, he immediately 
called a council of war, but would not liſten to his officers who adviſed 
him to continue in his camp till he was joined by his collegue, and in the 
mean time content himſelf with ſending out ſtrong parties to hinder the 
enemy from ravaging the country. He ruſhed out_from the council in 

eat wrath, and gave orders for marching. And when word was brought 
oy that one of the ſtandards ſtuck ſo faſt in the ground that they could 


not pull it out, he aſked the meſſenger whether he had not likewiſe 


Te 3. 


Polyb. B. 3. 
e. 82. 


brought letters from the Senate forbidding him to fight. He added, 


Vince fear has not left the ſoldiers ſtrength enough in their hands to pull up the 


ſtandard, bid them dig it up. He then began his march with a full reſo- 
lution to fight Hannibal as ſoon as he could overtake him. And though 
his officers were greatly diſſatisfied, yet the common ſoldiers applauded 
the confidence of their General, who to ſuch an extravagant height had 
raiſed the hopes of the vulgar, that an immenſe number of them followed 
the camp in expectation of booty, and went loaded with chains for the 
multitude of enemies that were to be taken priſoners. 

Hannibal was purſuing his march in the way towards Rome, having 
the lake Thraſymenus (now Lago di Perugia) cloſe on his right, and the 
town of Cortona at ſome diſtance on his left, when he learnt that the 


Conſul was following him. Upon this advice, he turned his thoughts 


to ſeek out a convenient ſpot of ground where he might draw the ene- 
my into an ambuſcade. Nor was it long before he found a place fit for 


his purpoſe. He came to a valley, which, extending lengthways from 


the lake to a hill very ſteep and difficult of acceſs, was lined bn the two. 
ſides by ridges of little hills. Upon the ſteep hill Hannibal poſted him- 
ſelf with his Africans and. Spaniards in open view. Behind the ridge of 
hills, on the right of the valley, he placed in a long line the Baleares and: 
other light-armed infantry ; and behind that on the left, his cavalry and: 
the Gauls, who formed a line, the extremity; of which reached. to a narrow: 
paſs, whereby he had entered the valley. Theſe diſpoſitions being made: 
in the beginning of the night, he continued the remaining part of it in. 


quiet and filence in his camp. 


It was late before the Conſul arrived at the lake; he therefore encamped * 
that night by the ſide of it. But next morning by break of day, with- 
out examining the ground, he marched into the valley through the paſs. | 
before mentioned. As ſpon as Hannibal was appriſed that the Roman army 
were entered, and that their vanguard was not far from him, he gave 


3 1 orders 


Chap. XX. Second Punic War. „ 
orders for a general onſet. So thick a fog from the lake at this time VR: $36 


covered the valley, that the Romans found themſelves attacked in front, 216. 
flank and rear, almoſt before they ſaw the enemy. Many of them were 235 Conf. 
lain in the order of their march, not having had time to form then 

{elves for battle: and ſo cloſely was the greater part hemmed in, that they 

could neither fight nor fly". Fifteen thouſand were ſlaughtered in the 

valley, among whom was the Conſul Flaminius. Great numbers being 

puſhed into the lake, periſhed there. A body of ſix thouſand men forced 

their way through the enemy. Could thoſe brave legionaries have, ſeen 

(ſays Polybius) what paſſed, they might, by facing about, and falling 

upon the backs of the Carthaginians, have given a turn to the fortune of 

the day. But they expecting to encounter new enemies, continued ad- 

vancing on till they arrived at the ſummit of a hill: From which, 

when the fog was diſperſed, ſeeing the total defeat of the reſt of the 

army, they retreated to a neighbouring village. The Caribaginian Ge- 

neral detached Maharbat after them with a large body of horſe and foot, 

to whom they ſurrendered next day upon a promiſe of their lives, and, 

if we may credit Livy, - their liberties: Whence he takes occaſion to Liv. B. 22. 
' reproach Hannibal with breach of faith, becauſe when the. next day he © * 
had aſſembled all his priſoners to the number of 15,000, and had ſcpa- 

rated the Romans from the other 1tahans, he delivered the former to his 1 
ſoldiers, to be kept in chains, and releaſed only the latter. P«lybius polyb. ;. 3. 1 
tells us that Hannibal declared he did not think himſelf bound by the = N 

romiſe which Mabarbal had made, as being without authority from 
bs but then according to the ſame hiſtorian, that promiſe was only  , "of 
of their lives, which, if true, Hannibal cannot on this occaſion be charged 1 
with breach of faith, whether he was in reality bound by Mabarbal's 1 
promiſe or not. The loſs on the ſide of the Cartbaginians amounted only 
to 15300 men, moſt of them Gauls. 4 
The firſt report of the defeat of the Roman army ſpread an unſpeak- | ' 

able conſternation in Rome. The people flocked in crowds to the forum, $0 
calling upon their magiſtrates to give them an account of the battle. Ir 
being impoſſible for theſe to conceal or diſguiſe the truth for any long 
time, the Prætor Pomponius, towards ſunſet, mounted the roftra. All 
he ſaid was, We are vanquiſhed in a great battle. And the people, little 
accuſtomed to misfortunes in war, much leſs to hear their magiſtrates 
plainly and publickly own that they were conquered, could not bear this 
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ſo heavy a calamity with patience and moderation. In this univerſal BY 
dejection the Senators alone preſerved their ſteadineſs. The Prætors | A 
aſſembled them, and kept them ſitting ſeveral days together from ſun- #2 
n Livy and Plutarch tell us that this and which ruined many cities in /taly, over- | 15 
battle was fought with ſo much eagerneſs turned mountains, and changed the courſe TW 
and fury on both ſides, that the comba- of rivers, Livy, B. 22. c. 5. Plut. life of | 8 3 


tants were not ſenſible of an earthquake, Fabius. 
Which happened during the engagement, 
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riſing to fun-ſet. Before they came to any fixed reſolution in what man- 
ner to oppoſe the conqueror, they were alarmed with the news of a 
ſecond defeat. The Conſul Servilius having heard at Ariminum that 
Flaminius was following Hannibal with an intention to give him battle, 
had detached C. Centenius with 4000 horſe to ſtrengthen the Roman 
army. But this reinforcement had come too late. And Hannibal, af- 


ter the action, hearing of Centenius's approach, had ſent Mabarbal, with 


the light armed foot, and part of the cavalry, to encounter im. Near 
2000 Romans were killed in the engagement; the reſt fled to a riſing 
— but being inveſted by the enemy, were next day obliged to ſur- 
render. | 4 | 7 | 

It was thought by the Senate that the prefent exigency required a ma- 
giſtrate with dictatorial authority. Yet becauſe there was no precedent 
of the people's naming a Dictator, and becauſe their only Conful Servi- 
ius, to whom that nomination legally belonged, was abſent, and all com- 
munication between him and Rome cut off by the enemy, it was agreed. 
that the Comitia ſhould create a magiſtrate, whoſe authority ſhould be 
faperior to the Conſular, but ſomewhat inferior to the Dictatorial; and 
that he ſhould be ſtiled Pro-Dictator. Fabius Maximus was the perſon 
pitched upon; and the only privilege he ſeems to have wanted of thoſe 
belonging to a Dictator, was that of naming his General of the horſe. To 
this office the people appointed M. Minucins Rufus, a young man much 
in their favour. Fabius was a Senator diſtinguiſhed for the coolneſs of his 
tetnper, and the great caution with which he proceeded in all his ac- 


tions. He was as wary and circumſpect in his conduct, as Sempronius 


and Flaminius had been raſh and impetuous. The Pro- Dictator began 
the exerciſe of his office by acts of religion. The Sybilline books were 
confulted to know the cauſes of the preſent calamities; and the guardians 


of thoſe oracles declared, that the misfortunes of the republic were owing; 


to the undue petformance of a vow to Mars; that it ought to be 
repeated, and Hite new vows made to ſeveral Deities, beſides a dedica-- 
tion to Jupiter of all the pigs, lambs, kids and calves which ſhould be 
produced in one ſpring. is laſt required the authority of the people: 
the other were made by the proper magiſtrates: This done, Fabius and 
Minucius immediately applied themſelves to repair the fortifications - of 
the city. They alſo poſted guards in 2 places, eauſed the bridges 
over the rivers to be broke down, and ſent or 
the country through which it was thought Hannibal would paſs, to burn 
their houſes, deſttoy the fruits of the ground, and. retire. into places of 
ſtrength and ſafety. 5, 1 e PR. a gh 
Before the Pro-Dictator took the field, he adviſed with the Senate- 
concerning the troops that ſhould ferve under him. They allotted. - 
him the army of Servilius, and decreed that he ſhould make. what new- 
levies he pleaſed, either at Rome or amongſt the alles, Fabius raiſed: 
but.rwo-new legions, which having commanded to repair to Tibar _ 


orders to the people all over 
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the Anio, he ſet out for Oriculum, a city of Umbria, there to meet the 
troops from Ariminum under the Conſul Servilius. Theſe forces he him- 
ſelf led to Tibur, where he was joined by the new recruits. And hav- 
ing been informed that a Carthaginian fleet had taken, near the coaſt of 
Hetruria, ſome Roman ſhips of burthen which were carrying proviſions 
to the army in Spain, he ſent the Conſul Scrvilius to equip with all dili- 
gence what veſſels were at Rome and Oftia, and with them to take upon 
bim the guard of the coaſt of Haly. After theſe regulations Fabius be- 
gan his march towards Hannibal, in which he proceeded with great 
caution, carefully ſearching all the places through which the army was 
to pals. | 3 

The Cartbaginian, immediately after the defeat of Centenius, had 
led his army through Umbria and Picenum to the territory of Adria, 
a conſiderable. town on the Adriatic, deſtroying the country wherever 
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he paſſed, and putting to the fword all the Romans he found in his 


way, that were able to bear arms; ſuch was his hatred to the Ra- 
man name. Here he halted for ſome time, becauſe the country abound- 
ed with good proviſions and ſtore of old wines, which ſerved to re- 
'cruit the. ſtrength of his exhauſted troops, who had contracted diſtem- 
pers from bad food, and the fatigues they had undergone. He armed 
his Africans after the Roman manner, out of the ſpoils he had taken 
from the enemy. And being now near the ſea, for the firſt time ſince 
his coming into 1taly, he laid hold of the opportunity, and. ſent to Car- 
thage an account of his ſuceeſs. Then having rav the territories of 


Aſculum and Adria, he proceeded to the countries of the Prætutiani, the 


Mari, the Marucini, the Peligni and Frentani. Laſt of all he entered 
Apulia, and was laying waſte this country, when Fabius arrived and 
pitched his camp upon the hills near Ace, within ſix miles of him. 
Hannibal inſtantly led his army to the Roman entrenchments, and 
offered battle to the enemy. But the Pro- Dictator remaining quiet in 


bis camp, the Cartbaginian, after waiting ſome time, drew off his men. | 
openly reproaching the Romans, . (ſays Livy) that at length their martial - .. 


ſpirit was broke, that the war was at an end, and that. they plainly 
owned themſelves vanquiſhed, Nevertheleſs he was inwardly grieved. to 

1d he had to do with a General very different from Sempranius and Fla- 
minius, and was much more. afraid of Fabius s prudence than his ſtrength. 
He had not yet tried his conſtancy. To provoke him to battle he made 
frequent incurſions into the countries of the Roman allies, and deſtroyed 
them with fire and ſword; employing likewiſe all his arts by ſudden 


marches and counter-marches to enſnare him. All was to no pur- Polyb. E. 56+ 
poſe; he could neither ſurprize Fabius, nor make him leave his hills, 9% 


where he kept himſelf continually on his guard againſt ſo active an ene- 
A town on the borders of Apulia... 
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The Roman HIS TOR. 


my. He did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to ſtir out of their camp, except in large 
bodies; he followed the Carthaginians, but at a conſiderable diſtance, 


becauſe he would on no account hazard a pitched battle; yet he had 
frequent ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and intercepted ſuch parties of them 
as ventured too far from their camp. And indeed this was the ſureſt me- 
thod to ruin Hannibal. The Romans were in no danger of wanting men or 


proviſions in their own country; whereas the Carthaginian could only ſub- 
. fiſt by pillage, and when his men dropped off, had but ſmall opportunities 


of recruiting. While the Pro-Dictator was thus baffling his enemy, he 
had the continual murmurs of his General of the horſe, and of his fol- 
diers to contend with. Minucius being a favourite of the people, and 
ambitious of the chief command, openly accuſed Fabius of real cow- 
ardice concealed under the appearance of prudence. But neither the 
invectives of this ſeditious man, nor the freſh devaſtations of Hannibal, 
who paſſed over the Apennines into Samnium, could make him alter his 
wiſe meaſures, i CCC e 
The Caribaginian having ravaged Samnium, and taken the town of 
Telefia, reſolved to penetrate into Campania, one of the fineſt countries 
in the world, and at the ſame time the moſt inacceſſible. Except on one 
ſide where it is bounded by the ſea, it is encompaſſed by a chain of high 


mountains through which there are but three paſſes, and thoſe: very nar- 


row and difficult. It was a bold ſtep in Hannibal to undertake this expe- 


dition in ſight of a Roman army commanded by an expert General; but 


he had his reaſons for it. He would thereby either force the enemy to 


calls ĩt 


and encamped on the banks of that river. 


a battle, or ſnew plainly to the neighbouring nations that he was maſter 


of all the open country; by which means he hoped to draw over ſome 


of the towyns to his party, not one of which had hitherto fallen off from 


the republic. Add to this, that the cities of Campania were the richeſt 
of any in Itahy, and their trade the moſt conſiderable. Hannibal entered 
Campania by a paſs at the foot of mount Callicula, near the Vulturnus, 
Fabius was indeed ſurprized 
at the boldneſs of the Carthaginian, but Minucius and the reſt of the army, 
tranſported with at the being thus inſulted, impatiently demanded to 
be led to battle, inſomuch that the Pro-Dictator was forced to pretend the 
ſamie eagerneſs to fight, and march with much greater expedition than uſual. 
But when he came near the enemy, he returned to his former conduct, 
encamped upon mount Maſſicus, and from thence quietly beheld the 


2 Livy tells us (B. 22. c. 1 3.) that Han- guides thought he had ſaid Cafilinum, and 
nibal deſigned to enter Campania by a. paſs accordingly led him to that town, which was 
near Caſinum, a town of Latium, beyond ſituated on the Yulturnus, at the foot of 


the Lirzs, becauſe by guarding that paſs he 


was told he might prevent the Romans from 
aſſiſting their allies. But the Carthaginian 
not pronouncing the word Caſinum well, his 


a terror to the reſt, 


mount Callicula. Hannibal was ſo enraged 
at the miſtake, that he immediately ordered 
the chief of his guides to be crucified, for 


Cartbaginian 
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Cartbaginian army 3 the fruits and rich harveſts of the Faler- 
nian fields. This ſo provoked his ſoldiers, that they called him in deri- 
ſion the Pædagogue of Hannibal. And Minucius joining in the inſo- 
lent raillery, ſaid, their General had choſen for them a fine theatre, from 
whence they might conveniently behold the ravages of 7taly. He then 
aſked the friends of Fabius, whether the Pro-Dictator did not think the 
earth an unſafe place for him, and was therefore going to pitch his camp 
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of Fabius. 


in heaven, and cover himſelf with the clouds. When theſe things were 


told Fabius, he only replied, that he ſnould be indeed more cowardly than 
they made him, if he changed his reſolution through fear of idle raille- 
ries or reproaches. He added, it is no inglorious thing, to fear for the 
ſafety of our country. That man. is not fit to rule others who will be in- 
fluenced by fooliſh calumnies, or ſubjeft himſelf and his government to the 
| Caprice of thoſe whom he ought to command. Fabius continued the ſame 
conduct the whole ſummer, though he was not ignorant that his caution 
was blamed at. Rome as well as in the army. | AN 
Hannibal deſpaired of bringing the Romans to a battle, and therefore 
having got an immenſe booty, he began now to look out for a place in 
which to ſecure it, and where he might likewiſe take up his winter quar- 
ters; for though Campania abounded with fruits and wine, it yielded 
not corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt a numerous army for any conſiderable time. 


For theſe reaſons Hannibal began to draw towards the paſs by which 


he had entered this country. Fabius perceiving his deſign, detached 
4000 men to ſeize the ſtreight, which being commanded b 
Callicula, he encamped the reſt of his army towards the top of that hill. 
From thence he ſent a garriſon into Caſilinum, a town on the Vulturnus, 
on the other ſide the. paſs, and ordered L. Haſtilius Mancinus, with 
400 horſe, to obſerve the enemy. This young officer raſnly engagin 
with. a party of Numidians, was himſelf ſlain together with the — 
part of the detachment. The ſame day Minucius joined Fabius. He 
had been ſent to guard a paſs at Terracina, a city of Latium, to hinder 
Hannibal from penetrating that way into the territory of Rome b. ; 
The Carthaginian, not being able to diſlodge Fabius, contrived the 
following ſtratagem to be executed in the night. Being encamped at 
the foot of mount Callicula, he ordered Aſdrubal to pick out 2000 of the 
{ſtrongeſt oxen, to cauſe faggots of dry wood to be tied to their horns, and 
then to keep the cattle, with the herdſmen, ready without the camp. 
After ſupper, when all things were quiet, the oxen were brought to the 
foot of an eminence not far from the paſs, that was guarded by the 4009 
Romans. Upon a ſignal given, the wood on the horns of thoſe beaſts was 


r Hannibal, according to Livy, advanced hazard a general action, but contented him- 

towards Fabius, and ſent his light horſe to ſelf with ſkirmiſhing with the enemies 
try once more to provoke him to battle. cavalry, of whom he killed eight hundred, 
But though the Pro-Dictator had greatly with the loſs of only two hundred of his 


che advantage of the ground, he would not own men. of 


mount 


Liv. B. 22. 
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A on flew and the-herdfmen, who had been inſtructed to drive them if 
1 to the top of che eminence, immediately ſet out, being followed by 
the light armed infantry. Theſe had orders to aſſiſt the herdſmen as long 
as the cattle kept together, but upon their diſperfing, to ſeize the top of the 
Hill, making as great a noife as they could, and be in readineſs to defend 
themſelves in caſe they were attacked by the enemy. In the mean time 
Hannibal led his army to the very entrance of the paſs. The Africans 
marched firſt, next followed the cavalry, then the booty, and laſt of all 
the Spaniards and Gauls. The Roman detachment ſeeing the fires approach 
the top of the eminence, thought Hannibal was endeavouring to eſcape 
that way; they therefore left the paſs in all hafte, and marched up in 
order to oppoſe him. But as they came nearer the cattle, which now 
were running up and down, firing the buſhes wherever. they went, they 


knew net What to think of theſe lights, * 3 ſuggeſting to 


them a thouſand fears. In this pe began to ſkirmiſh with 


the Carthaginians on the top of wth hill, bus ax =. running in among 


the combatants ſeparated 3 after hich both parties continued quiet 
waiting for day-Hght. Fabiur was ſurpriſed at whar he ſaw, but ſuſ- 
pecting it do be ſome ſtratagem of the enemy, would not ſtir from his 
camp, Jeſt he ſhoultl be entrapped, or, contrary to his intention, be forced 
to hazard a general action. #nmibzl finding the pais open, marched 


Tafely through it with his army-and baggage : de wth Uphr armed 


Foot might not be -overpowered by the Romans on the eminence, the, as 
Wen as it Was dy, "tent his Spumards to "their aſſifrance, who brought 


off the detachment, with the laughter of a thouſand of the enemy. 


The Carthutrniam comtinued his march tothe-neighbourhood. of : Hhfue, A 


be = of theconfines'df Samium and Campania. 


hin, Hough rallied ys his ſoldiers by being thus over-reached, kept 
ady to hig _—= refohation ; 3 eee, after Hannibal, but 
med on eminencies near latter having pillaged 
2, the took. 


_ Samir andithe.country of the Nang, returned to Aprlia, 


Geroniunt,” che houſes of which he turned into ;granaries, ; and pitched his 
amp under the Walls. Prom thenee he ſent out two thirds of his army 

Xo —— part of the "remainder he kept 10 guard the camp, and the 
— e Uifpoſed-:m different ſtations to protect his foragers. As theſe 
amumber, and the country was very fertile, vaft quantities of 


| 2 werebrogghran-daily.. The Pro- Dictator, continuing to fol- 


him, at length encamped in the territory of Larinum, in the coun- 
try of the 2 From thence he was: recalled to Name 10 perform a 


Sen :hctificy nh required his 2prefence. Both the Senate and 


NT . were at this time much diſcontented with him. For beſide o_ 


ſuſpecdted at Rome of hölding a 


caution had not ſucceededd to their withes, Hannibal, by ſpar- 
g the lands of Fabius in che general devaſtation, had rendered him 
ret correſpondence with the enemy. 


| And as he had, without i the Senate, : agneed: — 
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of priſoners with Hannibal, and to purchaſe the redemption of 247 captives Y. R. 536, 


which the Carthaginian had more than he, the Senate refuſed him the gr 
money. Fabius, determined to keep his word and releaſe his countrymen, 235 Con. 
directed his ſon to ſell his lands, an | pay the ſum ſtipulated. And though 
moſt of the priſoners afterwards offered 

ranſoms, he would not conſent to it. 


Fabius. 
Fabius, upon his leaving the army, had adviſed, entreated, and by his Pohb. B. ;. 

authority commanded his General of the horſe not to fight during his“ 

abſence. But Minucius, even while the Diftator was making his exhorta- 

tion, had his thoughts wholly intent upon a battle, which he was deter- 

mined to hazard the very firſt opportunity. After Fabius's departure he 

indeed ſtaid ſome time on the hilde in hopes that Hannibal would give 

him an opportunity of coming to an engagement with him there. But in 

this being diſappointed, he marched down into the plain, and drew nearer 

the enemy. The Carthaginian, upon his approach, leaving one third of 

his army to be employed in foraging, a vanced with the reſt from 

Geronium to meet him. Between the two camps there was a riſing ground, 

that would be very commodious to which ever party ſhould poſſeſs 

it. A detachment of 2000 Carthaginian light armed troops ſeized it 

by night.  Minucins the next day drove them from it, and there entrenched. | 

his forces. As Hamibal's principal affair at this time was to provide 

abundantly not only for his men but for his horſes, that they might be 

in good condition for action the next ſummer; and as the Romans did 

not for ſeveral days ſtir from their camp, the Carthaginian detached 

great numbers of his ſoldiers to forage. Minucius laid 

advantage, and marched his legions to the very entrenchments of the 

enemy, at the fame time ſending out his horſe and the light armed men, 

in parties, to attack their foragers, who being diſperſed over the fields, 

po 7 loaded with booty, could make no - reſiſtance. Nor had Hannibal 

ſufficient ſtrength within his camp to venture out againſt thoſe that aſſailed 

it. He was induced to keep upon the defenſive, till Adrubal, informed 

of the danger by thoſe who had eſcaped the Roman horſe, came from 

Geronium, with 4000 men, to the aſſiſtance of his General. Upon the 

arrival of this ſuccour he ſallied out, and Minucius retired. The Cartha- 

ginian fearing leſt the Romans ſhould attack his camp at Geronium, and 

make themſelves maſters of the plunder and proviſions he had laid up in 

it, returned thither, and after this time became more cautious in 21; 40 

cout parties to forage. 1 JV 

When Minuciu“'s ſucceſs was known at Rome, his friends took Liv, B. 28 

advantage of it to extol his bravery and abilities above thoſe of Fabius. 25 

M. Metilius, a tribune of the commons, aſſembled the people, and 

made a ſpeech to them full of injurious reflections upon Hoke: con- 

duct, and concluded with a motion to give the General of the horſe an 

cqual authority with the Pro-Dictator. The latter thought, it to no 
* to defend himſelf in the 2 of the people, ſince he had 


© 


1. not 


to reimburſe him their reſpective Plut. life of 


hold of this  *' 


— —— —— — 
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not. a favourable ung even in the Senate. There he endeavoured 
to. convince the Fathers that their loſſes had been owing to the raſnneſs of 


_ their Generals; and he did not ſcruple to ſay, that if the Dictatorial 
power continued in him, he would call Minucius to an account for diſ- 


obeying his orders; that he hoped ſoon to make it evident to all the 
world, that fortune was of ſmall moment to an able General, and that 


reaſon and good conduct ſufficed; adding, that for his part he thought it 
2 greater glory for a General to preſerve his army (if he did it without 


ignominy) than to deſtroy many thouſands of enemies, Having aſſiſted at 
Fo ſacrifice to which he had been called, and preſided at the election of 
a new Conſul, (M. Atilius Regulus, who was ſubſtituted in the room of 
Flaminius) he left the city the night before the comitia were to determine 
in his affair, that he might not be preſent at the affront which was goin 

to be put upon him. Next day, when the people were aſſembled, though 
they were prejudiced againſt Fabius, and zealous for Minucius, yet ſcarce 


any one had courage enough to harangue them in favour of Metilius's 


Polyb. B. 
3. C 10. 


propoſal. C. Terentius Varro was the only man that ſeconded the Tribune. 
Varro was the ſon of a butcher, had been a wenne f then a pleader, 
undertaking poor mens cauſes right or wrong. By this practice, and by 
railing at the nobility, he had ingratiated himſelf with the multitude, and 
by their favour obtained ſucceſſively the offices of Quæſtor, ÆEdile and 
Prætor, and was now aiming at the Conſulſhip. The motion in ſhort 
was carried,  Minucius was put upon an equal foot with Fabius, and the 
Senate confirmed the decree of the people. POE ED 5 
Fabius being arrived at the camp, it was agreed between him and his 
late Maſter of the horſe, now; his collegue, to divide the army equally 
between them. , The former kept on the Fills, 


and Minucius poſted himſelf 


at the diſtance of 1500 paces below him. Between the entrenchments of 


Minucius, and thoſe of the Carthaginian at Geronium, was an eminence 
from whence either comp | might be annoyed. This poſt Hannibal 
Rs 


reſolved to ſeize, not doubting but Minucius would attempt to diſpoſſeſs 


him; and he hoped to draw him into a ſnare. With this view he had 


over niglit choſen out 3000 foot and 500 horſe, divided them into bodies 
of 200 and 300 men each, and hid them in ſeveral cavities at the foot 


of the hill. And left his ambuſh ſhould happen to be diſcovered, he, 


to fix the attention of the Romans another way, ſent a detachment 


to tale poſſeſſion, of the. eminence: as ſoon, as it was light. When 
' Minucins perceived the Carthaginians upon the top of the hill, to diſlodge 


8 42 them, he ſent firſt his gut, armed foot, then his cavalry, and laſt of all 


that Hannibal ſuſtained his own men by ſucceſſive detachments) 


he followed in _ perſon with the legions. . When the battle became 


general, the ambuſh, upon a ſignal given, roſe. on all ſides. AMnucius's 


- Plat. life of 
Fabius. 


army was quickly routed, and would have been entirely 1 
but that Fabius had too much zeal for his e 
ſyayed by private reſentment, © Ma muſt make haſte, ſaid he to thoſe that 


ris 


- 
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were about him, to reſcue Minucius, who is a valiant man, and a lover 
of his country. And if he has been too forward to engage the enemy, we will 
tell him of it at another time. Inſtantly he gave orders to march to the 
relief of his collegue and his routed troops, who at his approach began 
to rally, and retire to him for protection. Hannibal, ſeeing a freſh army 
advancing againſt him in good order, was obliged to give over the 
purſuit and found a retreat. He is reported to have ſaid to ſome of his 
Biends while he was retiring, Have not I often told you, that that 
 eloud which hovered upon the mountains would one day break upon us in a 
form? The Carthaginian, after the battle, having poſſeſſion of the 'emi- 
nence, fortified it, and placed a guard on it to ſecure his camp on that 
ide. | | 8 . 5 
Minucius and Fabius returned each to his entrenchments. The latter 
did not drop a word which ſavoured of contempt for his collegue, and 
Minucius, now convinced of his error, did juſtice both to Fabius and 
himſelf, Having aſſembled his troops, he ingenuouſly owned to them 


"A 
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Plut. life of 
Fabwus, 


that he had learnt by experience, he was not fit to command, adding, | 
0 


that both he and they for the future ought to obey the orders of 
Fabius. Then marching them to the Pro-Dictator's camp, he preſented 
himſelf before him, made his acknowledgments, and refigned the dignity 
laſt conferred on him by the people. Fabius received him with great 
kindneſs, the ſoldiers embraced one another, and there was an univerſal 
joy. The Pro- Dictatorſhip being almoſt expired, Fabius ſent for the 


Conſuls Servilius and Atilius to take upon them the command of the 


army. 7 | : 5 | - wok CELLS 
Servilius, with a fleet of 120 ſhips, had made an expedition into 
Africa, where as he was ravaging the coaſt, he fell into an ambuſcade, 
and was forced to retire to his fleet with the Toſs of a thouſand of his men. 


Weighing anchor in all haſte, he failed. to Lihbæum in Sicily, and from 


thence, after delivering up the fleet to the Prætor Ozacilius, was returned 
JJ ²üwmͥ aan oy et 
The Conſuls following the advice and example of Fabius, no action of 
moment happened between the two armies, though Hannibal ſtill con- 
tinued at Geronium, and the Romans held their camp ſo near him as to 
watch all his motions. | | | 5 


Tun SAME YEAR, while the war was thus carried on in Fah, Cu. 


Scipio had great ſucceſs, both by ſea and land, 7 5 the Carthaginians 
in Spain. Ambaſſadors came to him from all the nations between the 


o 
- 


The Romans at firſt divided this country 
into Hither Spain and Further Spain. 


Auguſtus Cæſar afterwards divided Further 


Spain into two provinces, Bærica and Lufe- 


rania, and gave the name of Tarraconia to 


Hither Spain, 


Betica, fo called from the river ® Be. 
tis, which | runs through the middle of 
it, was the moſt ſouthern; province, and 
comprehended the preſent kingdom of 
Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Caf 


* 


ancients, 


i 
2 Eftremadura, Cadia, Called 9 | 
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Berus and the Pyrenees, and a hundred and twenty cities ſurrendered to 
him. To add to this good fortune, his allies, the Ceitiberians, defeated 
Aſdrubal in two battles, killed 15, ooo of his men, and took 4000 pri- 
ſoners. This was the ſtate of the Roman affairs in Spain, when P. Sci- 


pio, the brother of Cneius, arrived there with the character of Pro- 


Conſul. The view of the Senate in carrying on the war with vigour 
in this country, was to divide, the forces of Carthage, who would . be 
more jealous of her conqueſts in Spain than of thoſe in Italy, and by 
ſending powerful ſuccours to Aſdrubal, would be leſs in a condition 
to ſupply his brother Hannibal. P. Scipio brought with him thirty ſhips 
5 war, 8000 Roman ſoldiers, and a great quantity of arms and provi- 
ſions. | | IP 
' Aſdrubal being employed in the Caltiberian war, the two brothers 
with joint forces paſſed the Berus, and advanced to Saguntum without 
ſeeing an enemy. This city Hannibal: had rebuilt, placed a garriſon 
in it, and aſſigned it for the reſidence of all the young noblemen, whom 
he had obliged. their parents 10 put into bis hands as pledges of their 
Fidelity. © There was then at Saguntum a Spaniard. named Abelox, of a 
part family, and conſiderable intereſt in his country, and hitherto: 
oked upon as firmly attached to the Cartbaginians. This man fee- 
ing their affairs declining in Spain, while. the Romans were daily gain- 
ing ground, began to think of going over to the prevailing party. 
But conſidering. at the, ſame time that a deſerter, how well born ſoever, 


makes but an indifferent. figure, unleſs he can gain himſelf credit, by ſome 


| heme to put the young 
into the. bands of the Romans. At this. time Beſtar com- 


1 


| e ſervices to his new friends, formed a 


manded the Cart in thoſe, parts, having been ſent by. Aſdrubal 
to hinder. the Sc2:0's from. paſſing the Herus; but not daring to wait 
ancients, Gade and Gadira, is 2 town. ſitu-D and en the ſonch by che riuer Anas. Between 
ated in a {malt iſland'of the fame name, on theſe two rivers runs the Tagus. Luftanie. 
the weſtern coaſt of 4rdalufia, about nine included what is now called Portugal, toge- 
. Bj God thar Hor ther with paxt:of "OL dad Need Co Mite. 
cules having extended his conqeſts to the Terraconiacom the reſt of Sparn,. 
ocean, and imagining he was come to the that is to ſay, the Kin s. of Murcia 
extremity” of the world, raifed two piltars and Valencia, Catalonia, Arrag tn, Nawarres. 


the ſource of that river, Cardu 
place of Lucas and the two Seneca :, lower 


near Gades, as monuments of his vi 


place where theſe pi d. Ba 
ſica was the moſt N 3 7 and 
the moſt populons par pain. It con- 
tained A clites, the chief of 
which ſtood on the Betis, 2 towards 

a (the native 


don, and * Hiſdatis neareſt the ſea. It's 
chief inhabitants were the Turdetani. 


Lufitania was bounded on the weſt by the 


ocean, on the north by the river Durius, 
8 a 4% 
x 1 „ 


province. Pi 


Biſcay, the Afturiar, Gallicia,, the Kingdom 


Lem and the greateſt part of the two 


Cali. | Terrace I, à city on the ſea coaſt, 


not far from the Therus, gave name to the 
etty near this town lay Barci- 
no, which from it's name is thought to have 
been built by Amilcar Barca the father of the 
great Hannibal. The chief nations of Tar- 
racomia were the Caller beyond the river. 
Berus, the Cantabri, where Riſcay,now lyes, 


the Carperax, whole capital was Taleds, and = 
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for them, he had retired to Saguntum, and encamped under its walls, =: 
Boſtar was a good natured eaſy man, and placed great confidence in 
Abelox, which the latter abuſing, inſinuated to him that the Romans 235 Cob 


having now paſſed the Hberus, it would be no longer poſſible for the 


Carthaginians to keep Spain in obedience by fear; that Saguntum being 
threatened with a ſiege, he had an opportunity of attaching all the Spa- 
niards to the intereſt of his republic, by reſtoring the beläge to their 
parents, who would think themſelves under a perpetual obligation to 
him for ſo early providing for the ſafety of their children, and that if 
the Romans ſhould by force or artifice get them into their hands; they 
would certainly act the part which he adviſed him to a&, and by that 
means bring over many nations to their party. Abelox added, that if he 
was ſent to conduct the hoſtages to their reſpective countries, he did 


not doubt but he ſhould be able to reprefent the obligation in ſuch 


* 


* to the Spaniards, as that they ſhould continue firm to the intereſt 
of a Republic, who had given ſo eminent an example of her regard for 
her allies. The eaſy Carthaginian, deceived by an appearance of friend-- 
ſbip, gave his conſent to the propoſal. Abelon hereupon ſtole away in 
the night to the Roman camp, acquainted the Pro- conſul with what he 
had done; and it was agreed between them that a detachment of Romans 
ſhould lye in ambuſh the night following, and intercepr the youths with: 


their leader. The project was executed 'with fucceſs; and Scipio, by 


ſending back the hoſtages to their relations, gained to himſelf a conſid 
able intereſt in the country. EI? N Wen a t 4 

To return to Day: The Senate at Rome was attentive to every thin 
that concerned the intereſt of the Republic. To maintain her di 


— 
* 
. 


Ps 


nity, and ' preſerve to her the reſpect of foreign nations, they fent 
to Pineus the [lhrian king for the annual tribute he had engaged to 
pay, and to Philip of Macedon to demand the treacherous . 


who had ſheltered himielf in his dominions, and was exciting him to 


take advantage of the misfortunes of Rome, and make a deſcent 


Lab; at the ſame time the refuſed to accept a preſent of forty vaſes of 
gold from the city of Ry that the ork ne ie ; her finances. 
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on 18 time for a new. election of Conſuls draning on, and the pre- 
| ſent Conſuls Serviliur and Atilius not thinking it ſafe to leave the 


{ 
* 


n e. 


army, one of them, at the deſire of the Senate, nominated a Dictator 
| _ * to- 
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The Roman HIS TOR. Book IV. 


to hold the romitia. L. Veturius Philo was the perſon pitched upon, but 
as he ſeems to have been attached to the intereſts of the people, it was 
probably for this reaſon +that the Senators made the Augurs find ſome 
defect with regard to religion, in his nomination. After fourteen days 
exerciſe of his office he was forced to abdicate; and an interregnum en- 


ſuecl. P. Cornelius Aſina, one of the interreges, convened the centu- 


ries; and then amongſt the candidates for the conſulſhip appeared C. Te- 
rentius Varro, who had ſcarce any thing to recommend him but his ha- 
tred of the nobility, and the zeal he had lately ſhewn for advancing 
Minucins the General of the horſe to an equal authority with the Pro- 
Dictator Fabius. The Patricians, as the moſt effectual way to diſap- 
point the hopes of Varro, ſet up againſt him competitors of ſuch known 
merit, both out of their own body, and from among the Plebeians, as 
mult naturally prepoſſeſs the people in their favour. But Varro happened 
to have among the tribunes of the commons a relation named Q. Bebius 
Herennius. This man, in a ſpeech to the people, inveighed bitterly againſt 


the nobility. He aſſerted that it was the Patricians who had brought 


Hannibal into Itahy; that an end might have been put to the war had 
not they fraudulently protracted it; and that the Cartbaginian would 
never be conquered till a true Piebeian, not ſuch a one as was only 
Plebeian by extraction, and being dignified. and ranked among the no- 
bility, had imbibed the patrician ſpirit, but a new man, not infected 
with. their maxims, was at the head of the Roman armies. The people 
full of theſe impreſſions declared Terentius Varro Conſul, and would name 
no other that day, that Varro might preſide in the comitia for chooſin 

his collegue. The nobility, vexedl at their diſappointment, prevailed 
with great difficulty upon L. Æmilius Paullus, an enemy to the Plebeians 
(on account of the affront they had put upon him after his victories 


in IAhricum) to offer himſelf as a candidate; and the other competitors 
Vielding to him, he was choſen Conſul in the next aſſembly. The 


other offices were beſtowed with great judgment. Servilius and Atilius 


were directed to remain in quality of Pro- Conſuls, at the head of the 


ſame armies they at preſent commanded. P. Scipio was continued 
Pro-Conſul in Spain, M. Cl. Marcellus was appointed Prætor, in Sicily, 
and L. Paſtbumius Albinus in Ciſ- Alpine Gaul. All theſe, except Teren- 
tius Varro, had born the ſame offices before; ſo careful were the Ro- 
mans to have men of experience to conduct their affairs at ſo critical a 


A 1 


time. 


The Senate alſo in the preſent exigence augmented the army to eight 
2 (each conſiſting of 5000 foot and 300 horſe) without reckoning 
the allies. | 

The uſual practice (ſays i; Polybius) is to raiſe yearly but four legions, 
each of 4000 foot and 200 horſe; and it is only in the moſt important 


conjunctures that theſe numbers are increaſed to 5000 and 300. The 


aug furniſhed by the allies is only equal to that of the legions 
80 CCC ut 
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but the cavalry * twice the number of. the Roman horſe. Generally ſpeak- 
ing each Conſul has two legions and one half of the auxiliary forces, and 
commands his army ſeparately, - againſt a different enemy. It rarely 
happens that the four legions, with proportionable number of auxiliaries, 


159 
v. R. 627 
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are employed in the ſame expedition. But in this the Romans employec 


not only four but eight legions, ſo great was their apprehenſion of the 
impending danger. 15 # ET 
Though the Republic would not receive any preſents from her de- 
pendents in Italy, ſhe readily accepted at this time a very rich one from 
King Hiero, a ſtatue of Victory of maſſy gold, and of great weight, 
75,000 buſhels of wheat, 50,000 buſhels of barley, and a 1000 dartmen 
and lingers to oppoſe the Baleares and Numidians. The King's preſent 
was accompanied with an exhortation to the Senate to employ a fleet and 
fome land forces to make a deſcent: upon Africa. The Conſcript Fathers 
returned him a grateful anſwer, and in purſuit of his advice ordered a 
reinforcement of twenty-five quinqueremes to T. Otacilius the Pro-prætor 
in Sicily, (for Marcellus was not yet arrived there) giving him permiſſion 
to carry the war into Africa if he thought proper. Before the Conſuls 
took the field, the ſoldiers (which had never been done before) were re- 
quired to take an oath to this effect, that they would aſſemble at the com- 
mand of the Conſuls, and not depart afterwards without leave; and 
whereas they had been accuſtomed volumarily to ſwear that they would 
not forſake their enſigns through fear, nor go out of their ranks unleſs 


Liv. B. 2% 
C. 37. 


to take up a weapon, or to ſmite an enemy, or to ſave the life of a 


citizen, this oath alſo was now enjoined them by authority. | . 
While theſe preparations were making at Rome, the army under the 
Pro-Conſuls Servilius and Atilius continued to obſerve the motions of 
Hannibal. As thoſe Generals had received orders from the Senate not 
to venture a battle, but only to train and diſcipline their men, and 
haraſs the enemy by frequent ſkirmiſhes," all the ſpring paſſed, as the 
winter had done, without any conſiderable action on either fide. 17 75 
But the time of harveſt being come, Hannibal decamped from Gero- 
nium, and to drive the enemy to the neceſſity of fighting, ſeized upon 
the caſtle of Cannæ, where the Romans had lodged the ammunition and 
proviſions they had brought from Canuſium. The town of Cannæ had 
been deſtroyed the laſt year; the caſtle was left ſtanding, and Hannibal, 


We read thrice in Polybius, doubtleſs. 
through a miſtake of the copyiſt. Livy ſays 
tabice, and this muſt be the truth, otherwiſe 
the cavalry of the Roman army at the battle 
of Came (which is gong to be related) 
- would have amounted 

bizs himſelf ſays they were little more than 
6000, Here again there muſt be ſome 
miſtake, it ſhould be /izt/e more than 7000: 


for reckoning '300 horſe to each of the 


do 9600, and R oly-- 


eight legions, and ſuppoſing the allies to 


have furniſhed double the number that the- 


Romans did, the whole amount will be 


7200, and fo. Zivy, who frequently co- 
pies Polybius, ſeems to have underſtood him. 
in this place. Some hiſtorians, ſays he, 


write, that when the battle of Carne was 
fought the Romans were 87, 200 ſtrong (i. e. 


80,000 foot and 7, 200 horſe.) B. 23. c. 36. 
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The ROMAN HisTory, Book IV. 


| doſſeſſing himſelf of it, threw the Roman army into great per- 
218. xlty : for beſide being maſter of thoſe proviſions, he was now in a 
oſt which by its, ſituation. commanded all the adjacent country. The 
ä Pro-Confuls diſpatched meſſenger after meſſenger to aſk inſtructions from 
the Senate, concerning the meaſures they ſhould take. In their letters 
. they repreſented 3 country all around was ruined, that it was im- 
poſſible to advance near the enemy without being obliged to fight; and 
LP _ that all the allies, attentive to the uncertain ſtate of things, were in ſuſ- 
penſe waiting the event. The Senate judged it expedient to come to a 
deciſive action with the enemy, but wrote to Servilius and Atilius to 
defer it, till the Conſuls (whom they now ſent from Rome) were ar- 
rived in the camp. Great dependance had the Fathers on the virtue 
* and abilities of Æmilius; and indeed his known prudence, and the 
eminent ſervices he had done his country ſome years before in the 
| Illyrian war, juſtified the confidence they repoſed in him. At his depar- 
| ture from Rome, when they had repreſented to him the great importance 
| of the preſent occaſion, they urged him to exert himſelf, as a true 
citizen mindful of the majeſty of the Roman name. Nor was Amilius 
„ wanting either of a juſt ſenſe of his country's danger, or of the warmeſt 
| zeal for its preſervation: So that when he was arrived at the camp, 
and had aſſembled the ſoldiers to impart to them the pleaſure of the 
Senate, he made uſe of all the arguments he could think of to reſtore 
their . much abated by ſo many preceding diſaſters. He told 
them that ſeveral good reaſons might be aſſigned for the defeat of the 
former armies ; but that no excuſe could be found if this ſhould fail of 
; victory. That the ſoldiers of thoſe armies were new-raiſed men with- 
1 out diſcipline or experience, and entirely unacquainted with the ſort of 
enemy they had to deal with: That thoſe who fought at the Trebia 
were not recovered from the fatigue of their voyage from Sicily when 
they were led to battle: That at the lake Thraſymenus the Romans, ſo 
far from ſeeing the enemy before the battle, did not even | ſee them 
during the conflict: That in none of the preceding engagements had 
there been two Conſuls with two conſular armies; but that now all 
circumſtances were changed: By. frequent ſkirmiſhes with the e 
& you have learned their manner of fighting. You have not only both 
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« the Conſuls of the preſent. year to conduct you, but both the Conſuls 

„of the laſt year, who have conſented to continue with us and ſhare 

: «the fortune of the day. With equal numbers you have ſeldom failed 

= _ «of beating the enemy in ſmall engagements : It would be ſtrange” 
therefore, nay I think it impoſſible, that now when you are double. 
their number you ſhould be vanquiſhed by them in a general action. 

« But what need of further exhortation? The fate of Nome, the pre- 
4 ſervation of whatever is dear to you, depends at this time upon your 
JJͤ ͤ DUld OSU 
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The next day the Conſuls put their army in march towards the place 
where the Cartbaginians were poſted, and the day following pitched 
their camp within fix miles of them. As it was a ſmooth plain, and the 
Cartbaginian cavalry were far ſuperior to the Roman, AÆmilius judged 
it not proper to come to a battle in that ſituation. He was for drawing 
the enemy, if poſſible, to ſome ground where horſe would have little 
opportunity to act. But the next day, it being Varro's turn to com- 
mand, he, in ſpite of all that his collegue could ſay to diſſuade him 
from it, decamped and drew nearer the enemy. Hannibal with his ca- 
valry and light- armed foot advanced to meet him, fell furiouſſy upon 
the Romans in their march, and put them into great diſorder. Varro, 
when he had ſuſtained this firſt ſhock by means of ſome of the heavy- 
armed foot, commanded his horſe and dartmen to charge, and he had 
the prudence to mingle with theſe ſome of his legionaries; this gave him 
the -advantage in the combat, to which the night at length put an 
end. . „ 8 5 
The day following, Æmilius, who was againſt fighting, and yet could 
not ſafely retreat, encamped two thirds of his army along the Aufidus *, 
which lay to their left. The other third he led over the river, and 
made them intrench themſelves at the diſtance of about 1300 paces 
eaſtward from his greater camp, and ſomewhat more than that diſtance 
from the camp of the enemy, which lay to the ſouth. By this diſpoſi- 
tion he could protect his own foragers and diſtreſs thoſe of the Cartha- 
inian. 1 ü 8 : 
' + Hannibal foreſeeing that theſe movements of the Romans would infal- 
bly bring on a general action, thought it adviſeable, before he came to 
that hazard, to animate his ſoldiers for the occaſion ; leſt their late re- 
-pulſe ſhould have left ſome impreſſion of fear upon their minds. Having 
called them together, he bid them caſt their eyes over the country 
all around, and then tell him, Whether, being ſuperior as they were 
cento the enemy in horſe, they could poſſibly, had the Gods conſulted 
their wiſhes, have deſired any thing more to their advant than to 
% come to a deciſive battle on fuch a ſpot ?” They all agreed that they 
could not have choſen better. He added, Thank the Gods then 


= 5 Lew differs from Polybias with regard 
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c. 100. 


to the particulars that happened before the 
battle of Cannæ. The Latin hiſtorian tells 
us that Hannibal had not yet removed from 
SGeronium when the Conſuls began their march 
from Rome; that he had then ſcarce ten days 
proviſions in his camp, that the Spaniards 
were ready to deſert him, and that he himſelf 


Bis cavalry, and leaving his infantry to ſhift 
for themſelves. He adds ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances as little worth relating as theſe. 


And, indeed, the accounts that he, Appian, 
and the later writers, give of theſe affairs, 
are intermixt with ſo many things evidently 
fabulous, and often inconſiſtent with one 


another, that in the text Polybizs has been 


chiefly followed, Who wrote the neareſt to 
the times he ſpeaks of, was himſelf a ſol- 


| dier, and whoſe hiſtory is the moſt conſiſtent 
had thoughts of running away into Gaul wick | | 


and the moſt judicious. 

The Aufidus runs through the Apennine: 
into the Adriatic, and is the only river in 
Italy which takes that courſe, _ | 
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“ who have brought your enemies hither, that you may triumph over 
* them; and remember alſo your obligation to me, for having reduced 
the Romans to the neceſſity of fighting: for, advantageous as the 


ground is to us, here fight they muſt, there is no avoiding it.” He 


concluded with reminding them of their former exploits, and with aſſur- 
ing them that one victory more would give a period to all their labours, 
and put them in poſſeſſion of all their hopes, the wealth of Rome, and the 
dominion of 17taly. {7 | TER 


The Carthaginian after this entrenched his forces on the weſt ſide of 


the Aufidus, where lay the greater camp of the Romans, and the next 
day but one drew out his army and preſented battle. Æmilius not 
liking the ground, and being perſuaded that want of proviſions would 
very ſoon oblige Hannibal to quit his poſt, declined the challenge, but 
took great care to have his two camps well fortified and guarded. Han- 
nibal, after waiting a while in the field, returned to his intrenchments, 
and detached ſome of his Numidians to paſs the Aufidus, and fall: upon 
certain parties that from the Raman leſſer camp were coming to the river 
for water, The Numidians having eaſily put theſe to flight, advanced 


- fo far as to brave the Romans in their very camp an inſult ſo offenſive 


to the ſoldiers in general as well as to Varro, that had it not been mi- 


Buss turn to command, thoſe of the greater camp would have inſtantly 


croſſed the river to join their fellows, and offer battle to the enemy. 
Their impatience to fight, ſays Polybins, was extreme; for when men 
< have once reſolved upon a cult and dangerous enterprize, no time - 
<' ſeems ſo tedious as the ſpace between the determination and the exe- 
S 5 | | "oy 


The fame author tells us, that when the news came to Rome of the 
armics being near each other, and of their daily ſkirmiſhing and picqueer- 
ing, the people, remembring their former defeats, were univerſally in the 
utmoſt anxiety and fear, well foreſeeing the fatal conſequences of a new 


o 


pearances, prodigies ſeen both in temples and in private houſes ; and that 


their whole time was ſpent in vows and ſupplications: He adds, for in- 


« all public calamities and dangers the Romans are extremely careful to 


_ overthrow ; that they talked: of nothing but oracles, extraordinary ap- 


d pacify the anger of the Gods; nor of the many religious ceremonies pre- 


<« ſcribed for ſuch occaſions, is there one, of which, how frivolous and im- 


pertinent ſoever it may appear, they think the practice unbecoming.“ 


A for-riſe in che morning after the infult by the, Numidians, Fare, 


dus, and joining them to thoſe of the leſſer, drew them 8 4 


W after the accuſtomed manner *,” excepting that, in All 


nes, the battalions ſtood cloſer, and thoſe in the firſt line were deeper 
right-wing "cloſe "to the river ;'"the cavairyof the allies, under Ter guete 
Yarro, made the ft. The Pro- Conſuls Servilius and Atitius led the 
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main body conſiſting of 70, ooo foot; for Varro had left 10,000 men in 
the greater camp, with orders to attack that of Hannibal when the armies 
ſhould be engaged. | | 
The Carthaginian no ſooner perceived the Romans in motion, but he 
ſent over the Aufidus his lingers and the other light- armed foot. The 
reſt of the army followed, paſſing the river at two different places. He 
drew up his forces in one front.. To face the Roman knights he poſted 
his Spaniſh and Gallic cavalry in his left wing; next theſe were placed 
one half of his African infantry, then the Spaniſh and Gallic foot, then 
the other half of his Africans; and the Numidian horſe made his right 
win : c 


taken from the enemy in former battles. The Gauls, naked from the 
waiſt upward, and the Spaniards, clothed in linen jackets trimmed with 
purple, were armed each after the manner of their country, They 
had ſhields alike; but the Gauls uſed long broad ſwords fit only for 
cutting ſtrokes, and at a certain diſtance; the Spaniards ſhort 8 well 
pointed blades proper both for ſtriking and thruſting. The cohorts of 
theſe two nations being ranged alternately, this medley of troops of ſuch 
different appearances, is ſaid to have been terrible to behold. Strong 
of body and furious in charging were the Gauls, but accuſtomed to 
ſpend their violence at the firſt brunt; the Spaniards leſs eager and more 
wary, were neither aſhamed to give ground when over-matched, nor 
afraid to return and renew the 5 

the impetuoſity of the one, and the patience of the other, ſerved mutually 
to reduce each of them to a good and firm temper, fo the place whic 
they held in this battle added confidence to them both: For they ſaw 
themſelves well and ſtrongly flanked by the Africans, whoſe name was 
grown terrible in Spain by their conqueſts, and in Gaul by this their 
preſent war. Aſdrubal commanded the cavalry of the left wing, Han- 


s the right, and Hannibal with his brother Mage took the condutt 


of the main body: This amounted to about 40,000-foot ; the horſe 
were 10,000. The armies were neither of them incommoded by 
the 3 ſun, the Romans facing to the ſouth, their enemies to the 
. $0 185 


Plutarch reports that Varro's confi- wame is Giſco. This jeſt made all che 


dence and his numerous army alarmed company laugh, who telling it to every one 


The Africans were armed after the Roman manner, out of the ſpoils 


ght whenever it was practicable. . As. 


the Carthaginians; that Hannibal with a 
ſmall company went out to take a view 
of the Romans, and that one of his fol- 
lowers, called Gi/co, faying to him, that 
"the number of the enemy "was very aftonijhing z 
Hannibal with a ſerious countenance - an- 
ſwered, There is ſomething yet more aſtoniſb- 
ing which you take no notice of, That in all 
that multitude there is not one man wheſe 


they met in their return, the laughter was 
continued till they reached the camp. The 
army ſeeing Hannibal and his attendants 
come 'back laughing, imagined that with- 


out doubt this mirth proceeded from the 
good poſture of their affairs, and their con- 
. tempt of the enemy; which did not a little 
raiſe the ſpirits of the ſoldiers. 
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The action began with the ſkirmiſhing of the velites or light armed 
troops, with little advantage to either fide. - During this ſkirmiſh the 
Roman knights came to an engagement with the Spaniſh and Gallic ca- 
valry. Being ſhut in by the river on one ſide, and by their own infantry 
on the other, they could practiſe none of the evolutions and returns 


commonly uſed in fight by the horſe in thoſe days. There was no way 


but to bear forward in a right line; and both parties ruſhing violently 


on, the men came at length to grapple with one another, and many. of 


them, their horſes running from under them, fell to the ground, -whence 


ſtarting up again, they fought on foot. In concluſion, the Roman ca- 
yalry were overborn and forced to recoil. This the Conſul Zmilius 


could by no means remedy, for Aſdrubal with his boiſterous Gauls and 
Spaniards was not to be reliſted by the Roman knights, unequal. both in 
number. and horſemanſhip. The greater part of them, after they had 


[defended themſelves with the \utmoſt bravery, were ſlain. upon the ſpot, 
and moſt of the remainder, in their flight along the river; for Aſdrubal 


gave no quarter. 3 V | | 

Before this rout was quite finiſhed, the heavy armed infantry on both 
fides joined battle. Hannibal, in advancing againſt the enemy, had 
cauſed his Gauls and Spaniards, who held the middle of his line (and 


probably made nine tenths of it) tò march, ſome faſter: ſome ſlower, - ſo- 
as by degrees to form the figure of a. creſcent, the convex ſide. towards 


the Romans, and the extreme points touching the Africans to the right 
and left. The middle or moſt prominent part of the curve being the 


| thickeſt 15 (as its figure of a creſcent implies) | and the beſt ſtrengthene d 


againſt all impreſſion, ſuſtained the ſhock of the enemy for ſome time 


with great bravery and ſteadineſs; till the Roman center, reinforced by 


ſome battalions from the wings, compelled, by its very weight, the curve 


to yield: but by the artful management of Hannibal, this curve ſo 


yielded and bent inward as at length to form a new curve, the concave 


ide towards the enemy. The Roman legions following their ſuppoſed 
victory, and preſſing ſtill forward againſt the Gauls and Spamards, who. 
continued retiring before them, came inſenſibly between the two ba- 
dies of African infantry, which had not yet moved from their poſts, 
and the depth 7. of whoſe files was, perhaps, at firſt concealed by the 


| ſides; 


The reaſon for this opinion will be wings, in order to break that creſcent.. L 


given hereafter. _ op - Imagine therefore, that Polybius ſpeaks here 
* Polybius (B. 3. e. 115.) tells us that the of the des only of the creſcent, the parts 


Gaul. were thinly ranged, and therefore towards the horns, and not of the middle 


eaſily broken. But if this be meant of the part, which. though thick and ſtrong, was : 


.auhale creſcent, how will it accord with the already broken by the ſuperior weight of 

. Rout fight which, he himſelf ſays the Gault the Roman center.. | 5 

maintained, or With the neceſſity which the 7 Neither Livy nor Polybius ſay any thing 

FNeoman center, already deep, was under of of 1 which the number of the 
© | being ftrengthened by draughts from tlie Gaul, an 


d Spaniards: bore to that. of the 
| 5 Africans 3. 
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ſides of the concave into which the Romans entered, and was but gra- 
dually diſcovered in proportion as the Gauls and Spaniards recoiled. The 
two bodies of Africans, as the conjuncture itſelf dictated, facing one to | 
the right, the other to the left, attacked the Romans in flank, ſo that 1 
theſe could fight no longer in the order of a phalanx (which form they 1 
had taken during the conflict) but were obliged to divide themſelves Wl. 
into platoons or ſmall bodies, to make head againſt thoſe. unexpected 
enemies. . 5 "BED 
Ihe Conſul ÆAmilius, after the defeat of his cavalry, ſeeing that all 
depended upon the foot, had by this time put himſelf among the legio- 
naries, animating them both by words and example. Hannibal acted the 
like part among the Gauls and Spaniards, the conduct of whom he had 
taken upon himſelf from the beginning. „ 
Hitherto there had nothing of moment happened between the Na- 
midian horſe and the cavalry of the Roman allies, commanded by Varro; 
for the former would neither give nor ſuſtain any charge: yet by mak 
ing frequent offers, they kept their enemies ſo employed as to hinder 
them from aſſiſting the legions. But now the laſt and fatal blow, which. 
completed the deſtruction of the Roman army, was given by the ſame 
hand that gave the firſt. For A/drubal, having cut in pieces almoſt all 
ö the horſe of the Roman right wing, haſtened to the aſſiſtance of the 
 Numidians. The cavalry of the Roman left wing,. perceiving his approach,. 
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Africans; nor whether the African batta- 
lions were longer in rank or in file. Nor 
do they give us any light concerning thoſe 
wonderful movements, by which Hannibal 
could, without confuſion, form his center 
from a ſtrait line into a creſcent, the convex 
to the enemy; and afterwards, without con- 
fuſion, invert its figure. ; 
= Chevalier Folam (tom. 4. p. 377.) from 
this expreſſion of Polybius, triumphantly con- 
cludes that the Romans were originally drawn 
up by Varro in a phalange n w, is, ſays 
the Chevalier, in columns with: ſinall intervals 
between them. The inference is not well de- 
duced. For, ſuppoſing the Romans to have 
been ranged at firſt in three lines as uſual, 
yet Polybius might well ſpeak of them as in 
the order of à phalanx at this time. It 
was the conſtant practice for all the three 
lines to form themſelves. into one phalanx, 
whenever it happened that neither the firſt 
atone, nor the firſt and ſecond united, could 
make any impreſſion on the enemy. And 
that- this was the preſent caſe with the cen- 


ter of the Roman army is plain from the ne- 


Polybius mentions nothing o 


it. If the Haftati, Principes and Eriarii of 


the center, united in one phalanx, had not 
failed in the attempt to break Hannibals. 
creſcent, what occaſion could there be of 
adding ſtrength to them from the wings? 

N Tee to Livy, when the two ar- 
mies were juſt ready to join battle, 00 of 
theſe Numidians came galloping away from 
their fellows, with their ſhields caſt ind 
their backs (as was the manner of thoſe that 
yielded) and throwing down their arms, 
ſurrendered themſelves. Varro had not 
leiſure to examine them, but thinking them 
really diſarmed, ordered them behind the 
lines. In: the heat of the- battle; theſe pre- 
tended deſerters, having ſtiort ſwords under 
their jackets, flew upon the hindmoſt of the 
Romans, while all eyes and thoughts were 
bent another way, ſo that they did great 
miſchief, and cauſed yet a greater terror: 
this, which 
he would hardly have omitted had there 
been any foundation for it. Nor does he 
ſay any thing of a certain wind called V. 
turnus, which, according to the Latin hiſto- 
rian, proved 
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oeſſity the Generals were under of bringin very pernicious to the Romans, . 
ſome. battalions from the wings to ſtrengthen by blowing duſt in their eyes. aid 
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did not wait to be attacked. They immediately fled. Hereupon 4/- 
drubal ordering the light Numidians, as fitteſt for that ſervice, to pur- 


$ 
236 Con. ſue them, turned with his Spaniſh and Gallic horſe upon the rear of 
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the Roman main body, which by this means was entirely ſurrounded. 
Then was the ſlaughter dreadful, and then fell the Conſul * A#milius 


quite covered with wounds, nobly diſcharging in this concluſion of his 

life, as in all the former parts of it, the duties of a good citizen. The 
Romans, encompaſſed on all ſides, faced every way, and held out for 
ſome time: But the outermoſt ranks of their orb being ſtill mowed 
down, they were gradually forced into a narrow compaſs, and becoming 
ac ons mere „ unable to wield their arms, were all put to the 


1 5 | | During 
o Z:ivy tells us, that /Zmilizs had been are not ſuſſiciently full and clear to conve; 
e ae in the action between the cavalry, to thoſe who read them at this diftance of 
yet being aſſiſted by thoſe of the Roman time, diſtin and ſatisfactory ideas of what 
Kaige who had eſcaped from A/drxba/, paſſed in that memorable day; but have left 
de made head againſt Hannibal, and re- much room for conjeture, N 
ſtored the fight in ſeveral places. At length, In the plans that are commonly given 
unable through weakneſs to manage his by the moderns of this battle, the infantry 
horſe, he was bees to diſmount; his of the two armies are in front. Han- 
.attendants did the like; and it being told nibal*s center which he formed into a cref- 
Harmnnibal that the Conſul had ordered his cent, the convex fide towards the enemy, 
cavalry to quit their horſes, he is reported makes but one third of his line of foot. 
to have tad Jeſtingly, J had rather he had How then came it to paſs, that this creſ- 
Aeli uered them to me bound, Livy adds, what cent, when it yielded and retreated, fo as 
38 hard to be conceived, that ſome of the gradually to invert its figure, and preſent 
"Reman knights, when they ſaw the battle a concave to the enemy, after it, and 
irrecaverably loſt, remounted their horſes within it, more of the Roman infantry than 
and eſcaped. One of them, Cn. Lentulut, had ſtood oppoſite to it, when the armies 
a legionary tribune, galloping along, found firſt faced each other? This may be an- 
the Conſul covered with blood, and fitting fwered from Polybius, who tells us, that 
upon à fone: - | Lextulas entreated him to during the conflit between the centers of 
miſe and fave himſelf, offering him his the two armies, the Romans, by draughts 
Horſe.; but Amilias refuſed it, exhorting from their wings, thickened or deepened 
the tnbune to hift for himſelf, and not to their center, which therefore broke, by its 
loſe time, adding, that it was not his pur- very weight, the Carthaginian center or creſ- 
poſe to be brought again into judgment by cent, conſiſting of the Gault and Spaniards. 
the people ; be an accuſer of his col » He adds, that the Romans preſſing unwarily 
or be himſelf charged with that day's loſs. after thoſe Gaulſ and Spaniards, came at 
He further deſired Lentulus to give the Se- length e two bodies 'of African 
nate notice to fortify Rome, and to tell Fa- infantry; which by a converſion, one to 
bins that he had been mindful of his coun- right, and the other to the left, inſtantl 
ſel to the laſt. The Conſul had no ſooner preſſed the Romans on their flanks; ane 
uttered theſe words, but firſt a multitude of that A ſarubul ſoon after came thundering 
his own men in the rout, and then the ene- upon their backs with his victorious ca- 

mp in the purſuit, came upon him: the lat- valry. ng be 
ter, not knowing who he was, diſpatched All this is conceivable and credible-: 
dim with their aa Lemulus eſcaped by and we here ſee how not only the cohorts 
the Gviftneſs of his horſe. that were originally in the Roman center, 
© THE accounts wanſmitted to us by but thoſe which were drawn from the wings 
Polybius and Livy of the battle of Canna, to deepen it, became totally * 
| | f * 


Chap. XXI. Second Punic Par.. r67T 1 
During the ſlaughter of the Roman foot, the Numigzans were pur- B. R 537- k 9 
ſuing Terentius and the horſe of the left wing. Of all the Roman a1. 1 

; cavalry 235 onſ. ; « 

by the enemy; by. the Gault and Spaniards and the Africant, who make only the ex- N bi 
in front, by the Africans in flank, and by tremities of the line, or the outer parts of. i 2 
Aſarubal in the rear. the wings. | ey + 
But the great difficulty ſtill remains: The employment which the Chevalier bl 
For it is generally agreed (and indeed Poly- finds for. theſe wings, is not to give upon 0 


bius's words ſeem to import) that the whole, 
or almoſt the whole. of the Roman infantry, 
in one deep phalanx, preſſed after the re- 
tiring Gaul: and Spaniards, and ſo became 
at length wedged between the two bodies 
of Africans. Now, how could this hap- 
pen, if the ſpace between thoſe two bodies 
was but one third of Hannibal's line of 
foot ? For is it credible, that the Roman 
Generals could be ſo infatuated as, in the 
heat of the battle, to contract the front of 
their army to one third of its firſt extent, 
draw . ALL the battalions of the wings to 
the center, and leave no troops to an 
the two wings (two thirds) of Hannibal's 
line, that were ftanding 
battle array? And if thoſe Generals, to 
deepen their center, only :hinned their wings 
(as Chevalier Folard ſuppoſes) what advan- 
tage could Hannibal hope from drawing the 
Roman center within his two wings ? Vines 
theſe wings, while employed in attacking 


the flanks of that center, would themſelves 


be expoſed to be attacked both in flank and 
rear by the remainder of the Roman wings; 
which, if we ſuppoſe them diminiſhed by 
ane half, were ſtill equal in number of men 
to the Carthaginian wings. 

It would ſeem therefore that the plans 
which repreſent Hannibal's creſcent, as 
making but one third of his line, muſt be 
extremely faulty. 97 | 

Chevalier Folard, though he ſpeaks as if 
he were a perfect maſter of the ſubject, is 
as unſatisfactory in his account of the battle 
as any writer before him. His plan of it 
(tom. 4. p. 391.) repreſents Hannibals curve, 
as but one third of his line of foot: but being 
aware of the /mall number of Africans in the 
Carthaginian army, much too {mall to make 


the other te thirds of the line (as they do in 


the been lan) he repreſents the curve as 
conſiſting of only a part of the Gault and 
Spaniards ; the remainder of which troops 


ſtand extended to the right and left from 


the horns. of the creſcent, and between it 


- 


re them in 


"never ſpeaks of any part of 


the flanks of. the Romans that were advanced. 
within the hollow of the inverted curve, 
but to wheel, extend themſelves, and attack. 
both in flank and rear the Roman wings, 
which he ſuppoſes to be ſtill ſubſiſting,.. 
though much weakened by the imprudence 
of their leaders. 

This account of the action has not the 
leaſt foundation in Polyb:ius, who does not 
ſay, that the Romans of the center, by raſhly- 
purſuing the Gauls and Spaniards of Han- 
zibal*s creſcent, came between other Gaul: 
and Spaniards of his wings (as they muſt. 
do according to the Chevalier's plan) but 
between the two bodies of JA/:icans.. 
The Africans are the only troops the hiſto- 
rian ſpeaks of as coming upon the flanks; 
of the Romans. Nor does he ſay any thing. 
of the Africans wheeling and extending them 
ſelves to attack. the Roman wings in flank: 


and rear, but that turning or inctging | 
* 


(eie) one part of them to the ſhiel 
the other to the ſpear, i. e. one facing or- 
turning to the right, the other to the 1 2 
they preſſed 4 855 the flanks of thoſe Romans 
that were purſuing the Gazls and Spaniards- 
of Hannibal”s creicent or center. 
* The Roman wings, | ſays the Chevalier, 
Hill ſubſiſted, though much weakened by the. 
draughts made from them. I know not ho- 
much' the Chevalier would allow them to 
be weakened. But if we * them to - 
be diminiſhed by one half, were {ftill: 
equal, (as I ſaid before) in der of men 
to the Carthaginian wings ; and it is hardly 
credible that the Roman wings having at 
this time no enemies to contend with but 
the Cartbaginian wings, ſhould ſtand ſtill 
while theſe were wheeling and extending 
themſelves to come upon their flank 
rear; or that the Carthaginians. ſhould find 
their account in ſuch an attempt. 3 
I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Polybius. 
the Reman army 
being attacked in rear by the Carrh, Sire 


foot. This was. left Yor. A/drabal. and his- 
A." Ns. NE raped iy. 
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ſuppoſes that 


. thus engage themſelves.” . . 


| as appearing to 
Roman manner. 
Bu it il not credible, ſays Sir Walter, that 

the Romans would have been ſo mad as to run 
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cavalry ſeventy only eſcaped with the Conſul to Veniſſa, and about three 
hundred more- into other neighbouring towns, two thouſand were taken 


priſoners, the reſt were ſlain. 


* 


horſe, who could hardly have performed 


this part without riding over the Africans, 


had theſe incloſed the Remans behind. 


What ſeems to have driven the — . 


Tier into all theſe deviations from his author, 
is his fundamental error of forming Han- 


nibal's creſcent out of but one third of hig 


line. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has gone into the other 
extreme. To account for the avhole Ro- 
man army's. being incloſed by the enemy, he 
annibal*s creſcent was of 
ſuch extent, as to make his hole front; 
that the Romans ſaw nothing before them 
but that creſcent; that the Africans (deep 
1n file) were hid behind its two corners, and 
not diſcovered by the Romans till they were 
attacked by them. For it is agreed, 
«© ſays he, that the Ramans were encom- 
<c paſſed unawares, and that they behaved 
“ themſelves as men who thought upon no 
«© other work than what was found them by 


% the Gault. Neither is it credible, that 


they would have been ſo mad, as to run 
% headlong with the whole bulk of their 
«© army into the throat of ſlaughter, had 
« they ſeen thofe weapons bent againſt 
« them at the firſt, which when they did 


« ee, they had little hope to eſcape, Much 


« might be imputed to their heat of fight, 


« and raſhneſs of inferior captains : . but 


< ſince the Conſul Paulus, a man ſo expert 
% in war, being vanquiſhed in horſe, had 
e put himſelf among the legions, it cannot 
« be ſuppoſed that he and they did wilfully 


annibal's creſcent of Gaul. and 


"That", | 
Spaniards made the aubole of his front, can- 
not be reconciled with Polyb:us or Livy, who 


5 expreſly relate, that the Carthaginian drew 


up all his infautry in one line, of which 
the Africans made the two points or wings ; 
and Polybizs more than once in deſcribing 


the action, calls this creſcent rd pou the 


middle or center of Hannibal's battalia, and 
the Africans are ory of, not as hid, but 
the enemy armed after. the 


The | 


with the whole bulk of their army between 
the 4fricans, had they ſeen them at firſt. 

I will not pretend to remove this difficul- 
ty. All I can aim at, is, in ſome meaſure 


to lefſen it. 


Hannibal*s infantry is ſaid to have con- 
fiſted of about 40,000 men, extended at firſt 
in one ſtrait line. Of this line the Gauls and 
- age (who afterwards formed them- 

ves into a creſcent) made the middle or 
center, and the Africans the wings. Now 
if that middle part, inſtead of being but one 
third, was at leaſt nine tenths of the line, as 
there is good reaſon to believe, it will much 
leſſen our wonder, that the Romans, when 
they had forced that middle part to give 
ground, ſhould imagine themſelves ſecure 
of the victory, and unwarily engage them- 
ſelves between the Africans, who made ſo 
narrow a front, as only a tenth of the Car- 
thaginian line, that is to ſay, at each extre- 
mity a #wwentieth. n 
That the Africans made but a very nar- 
row front, in reſpect of the reſt of the line, 


7 


may, I think, be fairly collected from the 


mall number to which we are obliged to 
reduce them, and from the manner in which 
it is reaſonable to believe they were drawn 
1 . . ; 75 5 
T It cannot be ſuppoſed: that the 4/ricans - 
amounted to above 8000 men. Hannibal 
brought into /:aly but 20, ooo foot, of which 
number 12,000 only were Africans *, and the 
other 8000 Spaniards. , At the battle of the 
Trebia, his heavy armed infantry, Spani- 
ards, Africans, and Gauls, were but 20,000 
in all. He loſt ſome of his Africans in this 


battle, ſome at the lake Thraſpmenus ; and 


doubtleſs the Africans ſuffered with the reſt 
of the troops in their, march through the 
fens of Hetruria, and in their other fatigues. 
Hannibal had now been three years in Italy, 
and had received no recruits from Africa; 
and from all theſe conſiderations we may 
well conclude, that his 4fzcars were dimi- 


niſhed by one third at leaſt, before the battle 
of Cannæ. JV 
Now ſuppoſing the African to be, but 


8000 of Hannibal's 40,000 foot, and ſup- 

poſing his battalia to be every where of 

| 7 equal 
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The whole of the infantry that had been in the battle, was cut off 
except about 3000 * who fled, moſt of them to Canuſium. Among the 
dead were, beſide the Conſul Æmilius, the two Pro-Conſuls Servilius and 
Attilius, M. Minucius late maſter of the horſe to Fabius, two military 
Quzſtors, twenty-nine legionary Tribunes, with eighty perſons who 
had either been Senators, or had born ſuch offices as entitled them to be 
choſen into the Senate. Thoſe of the infantry who were taken priſoners 
had not been in the fight. Varro, by the advice of Amilius, had left 
10,000 foot in his greater camp, with orders to attack the camp of Han- 
nibal during the battle. The Conſul's view in this was, to oblige the 
Carthaginian either to abandon his baggage, or to leave a greater part 
of his forces to guard it than he could well ſpare from the general 
action. The deſign ſo far ſucceeded, - that Hannibal was juſt upon the 
point of loſing his camp, when (after his victory in the field) he came 


equal depth, it is plain that the Africans 
could make no more than one fifth part of 
the Carthaginian front, or one tenth of it. 
at each extremity of the line. But if we 
conſider that Hannibal's intention, from the 
beginning of the day, was to draw the bulk. 
of the Roman army between his A/ricans, 
it is reaſonable to believe that he ſo diſpoſed 
thoſe Africans as to hide their. ſtrength as 
much as poſſible; and that he gave them. 
no- more extent in front, than was neceſ- 
ſary to be their depih when they ſhould. 
face, one part of them to the right, and 


the other to the left, to attack the flanks of. 


the Romans preſſing after the retiring Gauls 
and Spaniards; and if fo, it is probable. 
that the front, which the Africans made, 
was not ſo much as a tenth part of the 
line, or, at each extremity. a twentieth. 
And this being granted, it will not be ſo 
aſtoniſhing that the bulk of the Roman army 


ſhould run precipitately between them. 


That the vho/e did, ſtrictly ſpeaking, er- 
gage themſelves between the Africans, I do 
not conceive neceſſary to be ſuppoſed, in 
order to account for the event of the battle. 
For it ſeems from Polyb;as's relation, that 
none of thoſe who did /o engage themſelves, 
eſcaped deſtruction. Yet we find accord- 
ing to the ſame author, that 3zooo of the 
Roman foot eſcaped from the Þartle, and 
according to Livy, a much. greater number. 
Theſe might be of the troops that were in 
the points of the Raman battalia, and who 
probably took to their heels as ſoon as they 
w. Aſdrubal with his horſe coming upon 
the rear of the legions. | | 
. | 


Dionyſfius of . Halicarnaſſus agrees nearly 
with 28. as to the ul of men the 
Romans loſt in this battle, Of 6000 horſe. 
(ſays he, Antiquit. B. 2. p. 37.) there re- 
mained only 370, and of 80, ooo foot there 


eſcaped ſomewhat more than 3000. But 


Livy differs from them, and is not very con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf. According to the firſt 
account he gives, the ſum total of thoſe 
that were ſlain and taken priſoners amounts 


169 
V. R. * | 
Bef. Chr, 


215. 
236 Conſ. 


Liv. B. 22. 


C. 49» 


Polyb. B. 3. 
C. 117. 


to about 59, 400, and of thoſe that ke; Aa 
up- 


to about 5570. In which reckonings ( 

poling, as he ſeems to do, that the whole 
Roman army at Cannee conſiſted. of 87,200 
men) there are above 18,000 omitted. He 


afterwards tells us (B. 22. c. 45, 49.) that 


there were got together of the fugitives 10,000 
at Canufium, and 4070 at Yenufia. In this. 
caſe the number of the priſoners and the 
ſlain would be 73, 130. But (c. 56.) he 
makes Yarra write to the Senate from Ca- 
nu/rum (after he had brought to that place 
thoſe that had fled to Venufia) that the whole 
remains of the Roman army wereonly 10,000 
men. And yet in the Ame book (c. 60.) 


M. Torguatus tells the Senate, that if the 


captives who petitioned to be ranſomed, 
and who (as one of themſelves had ſaid a 
little before) amounted to 8000 men, were 
added to the forces at Canu/ium, the re- 
public would have there an army of. 


20,000 men. According to Anpian, the In Hanni- 
whole Roman army at Canne conſiſted of: bal, c. 323. 


70, ooo foot and 6000 horſe, of which 
50,000 were flain, a great number taken 
priſoners, and about 19,000 eſcaped to Ca- 


num. 
to 


70 


2 55· 
236 Conh 


Liv. B. 22. 


v. R. 527. 
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to the aſſiſtance of the few troops he had left to defend it. Upon his 
appraach, the aflailants fled to their own entrenchments ; where being 
inveſted; they fiarrendered themſelves priſoners, after they had Joſt 2000 


of their number. oy oP 


| Hannibal's loſs of men on this important day amounted to no more than 


40000 Gauls and Spawards, 1 500 Africans and 200 horſe. 


The conſequence- of this victory (ſays Pahbrus). was ſuch as both 


Lia relates that 5000 Romans fled out 
of the Bande to the leſſer camp, 10,000 to 
the greater, and tha 
immediately ſurrounded by Carthalo, and 
taken priſoners. The ſoldiers in the greater 
cams who were without leaders, and. hut 
leffer, de would come over to 
, might march 


them in the night, that 


took refuge in 


armed, ſent a meſſenger to thoſe in the 


Ai den 


empire of Rome. 


tator led out an army of 25, ooo men (id. 


Parties had expected . Haunbal became maſter of almaſt all Great 


. Greece. 


ridag hi to fpend the reft of that day, 
an | 


* 


following * in refreſhing him- 
ſelf and his wearied Troops. Maharbal, 
on the contrary, preſſed him not to loſe a 
moment's time. That you may know (ſaid 
he) the importance of this victory, follow me, 
1 will inflantly march away with the ca- 
walry, and be at Rome before they have notice 
of my coming. In five days wwe ſhall ſup in 
capitol, Hannibal commended his zeal, 
but told him that what he had propoſed 
was of too great moment to be ſuddenly 


reſolved upon, and that he would take 


time to confider of it. Nay ten (ſaid Ma- 
harbal) I find that no one man is endued by 
the Gods with all talents. Hannibal An 
Bou to conquer, but he knows not how to 
make advantage of his vifories. It is gene- 
(adds Zivy) that this day's 


delay was the preſervation of the city and 


eſtion. 
— 


is, would be in- 


| * behind walls. Rome was provided 


with every thing neceſſary to ſuſtain a fiege. 
After the — of eh its Forth. 
tions had been 5 + (Liv. B. 22. c. 8.) 
and Polyb;as takes notice of the care of the 
Senate upon the preſent occaſion to put the 

ity in a poſture of defence, (B. 3. c. 118.) 
Rome abounded with ſoldiers well trained 
to war. Livy ſpeaks of four new legions. 
and 1000 horſe raiſed in the city by Tunivs 
Pera, who was made Dictator immediately 
after the battle of Canne, (Liv. B. 22. c. 
57.) And exclufive of theſe the ſame Die- 


23. 
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Greece b. Nay, the Carthaginiang, were not without hope, by 
ſudden ſtroke, to poſſeſs themſelves of Rome. 


The Romans, on the 


other hand, deſpaired of being able to retain the dominion of Tah, 


and, oy 
the utmoſt anxy 
nevertheleſs p 


moment expecting to hear of Hannibal's approach, were in 
for themſelves and for their country. 
erved their fortitude and dignity; * 


The Senators 
all zealouſly 


applied themſelves to put the city in a poſture of defence, and did 
every thing that could be done for the common fafety. And though 
the. Romans were now undoubtedly vanquiſhed, and yielded, for the pre- 
ſent, in military glory, to their enemies, yet by their courage, ſteadi- 
neſs, and unwearied labours, the wiſdom of their counſels, and the 


conſtitution of their. government, they not only recovered the empire 
but totally ſubdued the Carthaginians, and in a few years after be- 


Ttaly, 
came lords of the world. 


B. 23. c. 14.) which he would not have 


done, had not he thought he had left troops 
enough in the town to defend it. Marcel- 
lus had alſo ſent from * 1500 men to 
ſtrengthen the garriſon of Rome (Liv. B. 22. 


c. 57. | 
| Now what forces had Hannibal to bring 
againſt ſo powerful a city? His army after 
the battle of Came. confiſted of : ſcarce 
$5:500 men, 9800 of which were cavalry. 
e was moreover intirely unprovided of 
implements for carrying on a fiege. And 
| he marched directly to Rome, it is not 
robable any of the nations of Iraly would 
ve gone over to him. 


which, if he 
have been the leſs diſpoſed to venture them- 
ſelves under his 
would it have been prudent in him, when 
not one city in 7aly-had declared for him, 
to neglect the other towns (that were 
beginning to waver in their fidelity to the 
Romans) to go and beſiege the capital; 
eſpecially ſince his hopes of ſucceſs in this 

undertaking muſt have depended more on 

the terror of his name, than the force of his 
arms, And that both theſe would' have 
been inſufficient ſeems pain from the little 


(Liv. B. 23. c. 1, 14, 16) Nuceria alſo and 

aflinum, two inconſiderable towns, gave 
him a great deal of trouble before he could 
reduce them. The latter held out more 
than a whole winter, though defended by. 


At moſt they. 
would have waited the iſſue of the ſiege, in. 
not ſucceeded, they would 


protection. Nor perhaps 


of 


only 960 men. (Liv. B. 23. e. 15, 17, | 185 


19. | 

9444 to this, that had Hannibal laid fiege 
to Rome, it is not likely that the Latin na- 
tions, and thoſe other of the allies who al- 
ways continued ſteady to her intereft, would 


have quietly looked on till the city had been 
taken, r 


K md that theſe allies were not yet 
exhauſted of ſoldiers, is plain from the great 
levies made among them in the courſe of 
this war. In the Dictatorſhip of Juni 
Pera, juſt after the defeat at Caunæ, 
the Roman armies in Italy (reckoning the 


remains of Cannæ at 10,000) amounted 


to above 84,900 men, as appears from Livy, 
N 22, C. 57. — c. 14. The year 
after, the A twelve legions on 
foot, and "the. year after that eighte 

legions (Lis. B. 24, c. 11.) The third year 
after the battle they had twenty-one legicr s, 
and the fourth, "viz. in the Conſalltiip of 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Claudius Puls 
cher, twenty- three Legions. (Liv. B. 25. 


. | 
' Upon the whole, Liwyꝰ's cenſure of Hamm. 
baPs condut ſeems not well founded, and 
the rather as we do not find that "Palybius 
has any where blamed him upon this article. 
h The nations that revolted to the Car- 
thaginians, after the battle of Cam are 
thus reckoned up by ' Livy (B. 22. c. 61.) 


The Atellani, Calatini, and Hirpini, part of 
Apulia, the Samnites 'Except the Prutri, all 
the Brattians, the Lucaniant, the Surren- 
tini, and * Great Greece the F 
rentines, Metapontines, Crotontenſes, Docxi, aud 
all the Ciſalpins Gaul, + 2 70 I 1 : 
'& 2 | | 


forme L. R. ; 
ome wu 
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be extreme terror, with which the Romans were ſtruck, by their defeat at 


Cannz. Ther reception of Terentius Varro at Rome. They refuſe to 
redeem the priſoners. Hannibal gets poſſeſſion of Capua, and winters there. 
He ſends to Carthage an account of his viftories. The Romans create a 
 Dittatar for the ſole affair of filling the, many vacant places in their Senate. 
MON thoſe Romans, who had fled from the late battle to 
A Canufium, were four legionary Tribunes. Of theſe the ſoldiers 

ole two, to be their chief commanders, us Claudius Pulcher and 
P. Cornelius Scipio, the ſon of the Pro-Conſul in Spain. Whilſt Scipio 
(who was now about nineteen years of age) was deliberating with his 
collegue, , and ſome others, what meaſures, to take, notice was brought 
them, that certain young men of the beſt families of Rome, at the 
head of whom was L. Cecilius Metellus, giving up all for loſt, had 
reſolved to embark at the firſt port, and fly from Italy. So baſe a 
thought ſtirred up Scipio s indignation. Turning therefore to the com- 
pany, he ſaid, , Let thoſe who; value the preſervation of Rome follow me. 
They all went immediately to the houſe where the young Patricians 
were aſſembled. Scipio, as he entered their chamber, I ſcear, ſaid he, 
drawing his word, that I till never abandon the Republic, nor conſent 
that any of ber citizens forſake ber; I call the great Jupiter to witneſs this 
my oath: And then addreſſing himſelf to Metellus, he added, Do you, 
Metellus, and all that are eve profes! take the ſame oath, or not a man of 
you ſhall efeape this ſword. His look, his action, his menaces ſo terrified 
them all, that they readily came into the engagements he required. 
The conſternation and deſpondency of tlie people at Rome almoſt 
equalled thoſe of Metellus and his companions. Por it was there cur- 
rently reported that both the Conſuls were killed, and their armies 
ſo entirely deftroyed, that not an officer, nor hardly a ſingle ſoldier 
remained alive; and that Hannibal was maſter of "Apulia, Samnium, 
and all [aly. The Conſcript Fathers, the pilots of the ſtate, did not, 
however, leave the helm becauſe the ſtorm blew high. For want of 


Conſuls the two Pretors aſſembled them. As Fabiuss runfation, that 


Iingering war, he had counſelled and practiſed againſt Hannibal, was 
diſcovered, by the preſent calamity, to have been the dictate of wiſ- 
dom, he now. was principally liſtened to. He adviſed, that. ſome horſe- 
men well mounted ſhould be ſent out upon the Appian and Latine roads, 
to learn, if poſſible, of ſuch as they met, the true ſtate of affairs, what 
was . become. of the Conſuls; to what place the remains of the army, if 
there were any, had retreated ; - where Hannibal was encamped ; what 
he was doing, and what he deſigned to do: That the women ſhould be 


forbid to appear in public, diſturbing the city with their lamentarions : 


That 
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That when any courier arrived, he ſhould be brought privately and Y- 


without noiſe to the Prætors; and that no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to 


go out of the city. 


Not long after, a meſſenger arrived from Terentius; his letters im- 

rted that the Roman army had been defeated; that his collegue Æmi- 
* was ſlain; that he himſelf was retired to Canuſium, where he was 
aſſembling the remains of the troops; that about 10,000 men of dif- 
ferent corps, and for the moſt part without officers, had joined him; 


and that Hannibal was ſtill at Cannæ . 


At the ſame time a bark arrived from Sicily with advice from the 
Pro-Prætor Otacilius, that one Carthaginian ſquadron was ravaging the 
coaſt of Syracuſe, while another appeared off the Ægates ready to make 
a deſcent at Lihbæum; and that it was neceſſary to {end a fleet thither 
with all ſpeed. The Conſcript Fathers, not dejected at theſe additional 

cares, prepared for the defence both of 1taly and Sicily. Marcellus, ap- 
pointed Prætor for the laſt named province, and now at Oſtia aboard the 
eet, was ordered to reſign the conduct of it to P. Furius Philus, the 
Prætor Peregrinus, and to go and take upon him the command of the ar- 
my at Canuſium. As for Terentius Varro, the Senate recalled him to 
Rome; and nothing has been more wondered at, than the reſpect with 


which he was received at his arrival. 


Multitudes of pecple of all ranks 


went out to meet him, and the Senate returned him thanks for that he 
had not deſpaired 4 the commonwealth. How different this conduct, ſays 
0 


Livy, from that 


1 Livy ſays that Hannibal, after this fa- 
mous battle, ated more like a man that had 
finiſhed his conqueſts than one that had a 

war to carry on, and that he was ſitting at 
Cannæ bargaining about his plunder and 
the captives, in a manner very unbecomin 
a great General (Liv. B. 22. c. 56, 58. 
If this. be not a calumny, at leaſt the Car- 
thaginian did not continue Jong thus em- 

loyed ; for the ſame author begins his 23d 
k by telling us, that Hannibal, after the 
battle of Cane, having taken and plunder- 
ed the Roman camps, marched immediately 
5 canon ) from Apulia into Samnium. 

* 'The Reception Varro met with at Rome, 
and his being afterwards intruſted with the 
command of an army, ſeem to have been 
the effects of juſt policy in the Romans. 
'This General had done nothing irregular, 


nothing contrary: to orders. The Senate 
and people had ſent him to fight Hannibal, 


not to follow him at a diſtance like Fabius. 
Auilius, it is true, was againſt fighting 
at that time; and he. was an able Ge- 


the Carthaginians, who were wont to put their un- 
ſucceſsful Generals to the moſt cruel deaths * ! | ET 


As 
neral. But what then? Varro was not 
obliged to follow his advice. In a diſpute 
they had had a little before about march- 


ing, umilius had, no officer of his opinion, 


* 


except the late Conſul Serwilius, as we are 


informed by Livy.” And there is reaſon to 


thinle that it was not the general in- 


clination of the ſoldiers, but | agreeable to 
the judgment of moſt of the officers, that 


Varro ſhould fight when he did. No ob- 
jection is made to the order of his battle. 
If a fatal error was committed during the 
action, through the raſhneſs of the infantry 
imagining themſelves victorious, this was 


no more imputable to Varro than to mi- 


lius. In ſhort, as Varro does not appear 
to be chargeable with any thing worſe, 
than the having ſuch a dependence on the 
number and valour of his troops, as to ven- 
ture a battle contrary to the advice of his 
collegue, it ought not perhaps to be fo 
furpriſing that the Senate and people re- 
ceived him in the manner they did. They 
could not have treated him with rigour 


without 


174 The Rowan HisTorRy, . IV 
Y. R. 5 ͤũ As che reſent ſituation of things ired an abſolute magiſtrate to 
__ * govern Nel M. Junius ings roy the authority of the Senate 
236 conf: named Dictator, and Sempronius Gracchus to be his General of 5 horſe. 
e Junius made it his whole buſinefs to put the army in a condition to reſiſt 
© 57. the enemy. Four legions and a thoulind horſe were raiſed among the ci- 
ine i of Rome. The two Latiums, the Municipia, and the colonies fur- 
their contingents as uſual; and to all theſe were added 8000 
ſlaves, whom the Republic bought of their maſters, and who were called 
Fat. Vialones, from the word vols (I will) which every one returned in anfyer, 
when he was aſked, whether he would ſerve in the troops. To recruit 
the TO, which was greatly exhauſted, and to put the public revenues 
under. a lation, three men of eminent prudence, and integrity 
Liv. B. 23- Were Choſen oo ne at truſt. And then, the Senators giving the example, 
1 and being followed by the knights, the whole people in general of the 
Florus, B. Roman tribes brought all their gold to the public treaſury; the Senators 
A. c. 6. 8 
only reſerving their rings, and the Bullæ about their childrens necks. 
a The filver coin was now, for the firſt time, alloyed with copper. 
. 332% While they were thus employed at Rome, Hannibal, to get a ſupply of 
money, and with the further view of abating the obſtinate reſolution of 
the Romans in battle, by the hopes of being ranſomed, in caſe they ſhould 
be defeated and taken, gave leave to his Roman priſoners, to redeem 
themſelves !. The choke out ten of their body, to ſend to Rome, to 
Gel ra their redemption ; and Hannibal exacted ” other ſecurity for 
| return than an oath. They were ACCO1 mpanied by à noble Cariba- 
ginian, named Carthalo, Who, in caſe he found the l inclined Hh 
peace, was empowered to declare upon what terms Hannibal would 
it. , Upon the OT ort of Carthalo's arrival, the, Dictator ſent a Kor 
to order him out 234 8 ock be ten 1 were admitted 


b. 35 dem. * ** 


it would be to the R E 8000 
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along tie Gent, i — hs tam bd com: 
—— dangerous conſequence. mand of above one 5 
at this are they employed hm age bs — ——— — 
wonde at { e _ denarii (1 28. 11 3 2 
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Cane, ant! behaved himfetf-10 ago anos v6 each 
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22. c. 55 However, they never put him at the head deviſed to countenance the 
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would amount to. His diſcourſe was feconded by the multitude, whoſe f. N. $37. 
concern for their relations in captivity had brought them together; and 215. 
they implored the clemency of the Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. . 
The Senate debated the matter for ſome time, being much divided inn 
opinion; but at length they concluded abſolutely againſt the redemption 
of the captives: For having penetrated into Hannibals views, they would 
convince their ſoldiers, that they muſt either conquer or be at the mercy 
of their enemies. 145 1 E 5 
Hannibal, after his victory at Canna, marched without delay from 1... B. 23. 
Apulia into Samnium. Compſa, a city of Hirpeni, almoſt at the head «© » 
of the Aufidus, ſurrendered to him, and was the firſt which fell off from | 
the Romans. Having here placed a garriſon, together with all his 
re and baggage, he divided his army. One part of it he gave to 
is brother Mago to reduce the towns and fortreſſes of this country and 
of all Bruttium; and with the other he himſelf marched towards Na- 
ples, to get poſſeſſion, if practicable, of that maritime city, which would 
open to him an eaſy communication with Africa. But though he drew 
a part of the garriſon into an ambuſcade, and cut them off, yet the 
ftrength of the place deterred him from laying ſiege to it. 
From thence he turned towards Capua. This city, which had been « ». & | 
formerly governed by Roman laws, and a Roman prefect, was now a 
Municipium, and choſe her own magiſtrates; and the Capuans had the 
uncommon privilege of intermarrying with the Romans. After the 
battle of the lake Thraſymenus, one Pacuvius Calavius, a man of the 
eſt intereſt among the people, and then governor of the town, 
ad laid a deſign to aſſaſſmate the Senate, who were odious both to 
himſelf and the people, and deliver up the place to Hannibal: But af- 
terwards he thought that to aſſume a kind of ſovereignty himſelf there, 
would be a better ſcheme, than that of introducing a ſtranger to uſurp 
it. The only difficulty he had was to engage the Senators, who were 
univerſally for adhering to the Romans, to favour the project of his 
ambition. To this end he told them that the peogle. had ſworn to 
cut their throats, and to ſurrender up Capua to the Carthagimans; but 
that if they would leave themſelves to his conduct, he would preſerve 
them. The Senators truſted him, upon his oath, and ſuffered him to 
inge as if they had been ſevere, when as private men ; yet muſt we withal conſider, 
indeed they were ſuitable to the preſent for- that theſe private men did only l cheſe 4 
tune, poor and ſomewhat ly. Here flaves for 'a while unto the commonwealth, 
of it is no little proof, that Hannibal valued and were afterwards contented . forbear 
thoſe Roman ſlaves whom he had taken in zhe price of them, until the war ſhould be 
the camp among their maſters, at no more, ended. [Liv. B. 24. c. 18.] If Hannibal 
than every one Ge third part of a common would have given ſuch long day of pay- 
ſoldier's ranſom: and likely: it is, that he ment, it is that the Romans woukl 
offered them at the price, whereat he thought have been his chapmen: but ſeeing. he 
them current. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe; dealt only for money, they choſe 
that by trading with Hannibal a better hav. rather 36 ſay We ug 7 cam 
gain for ſfaves might have been made, than” Hſe of the World, part 1. B. 5. ck. 3. 
was by the ſtate at home, in dealing with | FER 
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bees: ſhut them up in the temple; where they were then aſſembled, and to 
2:5, ſet a guard at the door. He then called the people together, and ac- 
236 Conſ. quainted them, that the Senate were now entirely in his power, and 
that he would abandon thoſe deteſtable ſlaves of Rome to their reſent- 
ment, to be treated according to their demerits; but he inſiſted that 

(in order to preſerve the old form of government, which ought not 

to be deſtroyed) as ſoon as any one of them had received ſentence, and 

before he was excuted, the people ſhould name ſome man of probity, 

to ſucceed him; by which ſtratagem, Pacuvius ſaved the lives of all the 
Senators; for the multitude could not agree upon this man of probity. 

Some diſqualification or other was {till objected to whoever-was named; 

ſo that in the end, the people finding that they could not rid themſelves 

of their preſent Senate without chooſing a worſe, - deſired that all the 
priſoners might be releaſed; and from this time the Senate courted the 

Fi manner of kindneſs and adulation, and (if we may credit 


people by a 
Livy) Pacuvius acquired an abſolute aſcendant over bot. 7 
After the defeat of the Romans at Canne, the Capuans were again 
diſpoſed to ſide with the Carthaginians. Two reaſons reſtrained them; 
the intermarriages before- mentioned, and the conſideration that the 
flower of their nobility were in the ſervice of the Romans, in Sicily, and 
were therefore as ſo. many hoſtages for their fidelity. And the relations 
of theſe young men prevailed to have a deputation ſent to the Conſul 
Terentius, then at Venuſia, to offer him ſuccours. Theſe deputies found 
the Conſul ſo dejected and deſponding, that, weighing the circumſtances. | 
of things, they thought the time now come to ſhake: off the Roman R 
yoke, and recover their antient liberty. But to do this with the more 
decency, they firſt ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, with ſuch propoſals as they 
knew would not be received. They demanded, that for the future 
Rome and Capua ſhould be upon a perfect equality, and that every year 
one of the Conſuls ſhould be choſen out of the Capuans. 7 „ a BET 
The Conſcript Fathers having  haughtily rejected the demand, it 
was carried by a majority of voices, both of the Senate and people 
of Capua, to ſend deputies to treat with Hannibal. They demanded. 
entire liberty and independence, and that three hundred Roman knights 
ſhould be put into their hands, to be exchanged againſt the ſame num- 
ber of Capuan youths in the ſervice of Rome. Hannibal readily granted 
all. that Was aſked and then the people contrived to have all the Romans 
in the city ſhut up in the public baths, and there ſüffocated. One 
Decius Magius, a man of a Roman ſpirit, and a friend to the Romans, 
loudly. declared againſt theſe proceedings of his countrymen, warning 
them not to receive a Cartbaginian garriſon, and putting them in mind 
of Pyrrbuss tyranny over the people of Tarentum; but his diſcourſe was 
deſpiſed. When Hannibal was to make his entry, all the town crowded 
to meet him, except this Magins, and ſome few of the nobility, among 
whom was Perolla, the ſon. of Nfuvius, who though not governor of 


— 
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Capua at this time, had been the ſoul of all the late proceedings. Pe- 
rolla was afterwards obliged by his father to go and pay his homage to 
Hannibal; nevertheleſs 1 deeply imbibed the ſentiments of Magius, 
he formed a reſolution to ſtab the Carihaginian General, at a magnificent 
entertainment which Pacuvius and ſome other of the principal citizens 
were to give him : But the young man, having communicated the deſign 
to his father, was by his tears and entreaties diſſuaded from it. The next 
day the Senate aſſembled, and Hannibal complaining to them of the diſ- 
affection of Magius, this brave man was delivered up to him, loaded 
with irons, and put on board a ſhip bound for Carthage. A tempeſt drove 
the veſſel into the port of Cyrene, a city me; to the kings of Egypt; 
there the priſoner finding means to get to a ſtatue of Ptolemy Philopater, 
and laying hold of it, the Carthaginians durſt not drag him from that 
ſanctuary. The Cyrenians conveyed him to Alexandria, where he choſe 
to continue under the protection of Ptolemy. 

About this time Hannibal diſpatched his brother Mago to Carthage 
with an account of his ſucceſs. Mago reported to the Senate, That 
« their General had defeated ſix Conſular armies, ſlain above 200,000 
C Romans, and taken more than go, ooo priſoners; that Bruttium and 
« Apulia, with a part of Samnium, and a part of Lucania, had revolted 
«© to the Cartbaginiaus; that Capua, the chief city, not of Campania 
% only, but (in the preſent low eſtate of Rome) even of Tay, had fur- 
«rendered to Haunibal: and he concluded with faying, © That for 


« ſo many and ſo great victories it was meet to return folemn thanks 


<« to the immortal Gods.” To verify his report, he ſpread abroad 
in the Senate-houſe, ſome Hay one, others three buſhels of gold 
rings taken from the Roman Knights and. Senators. Having thus pre- 


pofleſſed the Senate in favour” of his brother, he proceeded to ſolicit for 


him ſupplies of men, corn, and money, that he might be enabled to 
carry on ſo ſucceſsful a war. The requeſt was univerſally applauded; 
and F7nilco, a Senator of the Barcbine faction, turning towards Hanno, 
as it were to inſult him, Well, Hanno, are you ſtill diſſatisfied that 
e entered into a war againſt Rome? Are you ſtill of opinion that 
« we ought to deliver 7 Zannibal ? Come, declare againſt our giving 
ce thanks to the Gods for our fucceſs; ſpeak, Humo, let us hear the 
language of a Roman in a Caribaginian Senate.” Hanno roſe up; 
« To day, Fathers, if T had not been compelled to ſpeak, I - ſhould have 
„ held my peace, that, in this concert of your common'gladneſs, no dif 
e cordant word might drop from me. But to be fent when thus in- 
ce terrogated' by a Senator, would argue either pride or diſaffection 
ce to the ſtate, a diſtegard/of other mens liberty of of my own." TO Hi. 
c milo, therefore, I anſwer, that J do ſtill condemn” the war, and that 
I never ſhall ceaſe to blame our invineible General, till J ſee it ended 
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« by a peace upon ſome tolerable conditions. The exploits which 


Mago has boaſted of, have cauſed much joy to Zmilca/and his friends: 
Vol. II. | Aa 1 the 
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« To me too they may prove matter of joy, if a proper uſe be made of 
them for bringing about an honourable peace. But what is the 
& ground of all this exultation? To what does it amount? I have ſiain, 


„ ſays Hannibal, whole armies of enemies: Send me ſoldiers. What elſe 


„ could he have aſked had he been vanquiſhed ? 7 have taken two camps, 


full, doubtleſs, of wealth and proviſions: Supply me with corn and money. 
« What other demand could he have made, had he loſt his own camp, 
« with every thing that was in it? And, that I alone may not wonder 
« at all this, I would have Himileo (for as I have anſwered him, I 
«< have now ſurely a right to interrogate) ; I ſay, I would have Himilco 
« or Mage anſwer me ſome queſtions. The Roman empire, it ſeems, 
« was overturned at the battle of Cannæ, and all /aly is revolting : Is 


any one, I pray, of the Latine nations come over to us? Has any one 


4 man of the five and thirty tribes deſerted to Hannibal? When Mago 
had to both theſe anſwered in the negative: There remain then (re- 
e plied Hanno) a huge number of enemies {till to be ſubdued. And this 
« multitude, what heart, what hope have they ?” Mago anſwered, That 
be knew not. And yet esu or Hanno) there is nothing eaſier to be 

« known. Have the Romans ſent any ambaſſadors to Hannibal to treat of 
« peace ? Has intelligence been brought you, that any mention of peace 
« was made at Rome? No, ſaid Mago. Why then (replied the other) 
„ the progreſs made in this war, is exactly the ſame, as when Hannibal 


«- firſt entered Italy. The viciſſitude of our fortune in the firſt Roman 


« Var many of us here preſent can well remember. Our affairs were 
<« neyer in a more proſperous; courſe both by land and ſea, than juſt be- 
« fore our defeat at the Ægates. Should the like turn of fortune 
« (the Gods avert the omen !) happen to us again, can we hope to obtain 


« when vanquiſhed, that peace, which when we are victorious we diſ- 
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« dain-to think of? Were it now in debate to offer or to accept a peace, 
„1 know what I ſhould ſay: If you aſk my opinion concerning the 


<« ſupplies which Mage demands for the wh my anſwer is, That if 
he 


« they be truly conquerors, they little need them; and if they deceive 
« us with vain hope, they leſs deſerve them.” Hauno's ſpeech made no 
impreſſion. on the Senate. It was carried by a great majority to ſend to 
Hannibal from Africa, 4000 : Numidians, 40 elephants, and 1000 talents 
of filver*. And one of the magiſtrates was immediately commiſſioned 
to go with, Mago into Spain, and there hire 20,000 foot and 4000 horſe 
for recruiting the armies in that country and in 1taly. Theſe prepara- 
tions however went on ſlowly, as is uſual in times of proſperity. On 
the other ſide, neither the r, nor the preſent circumſtances of 


the Romans would permit them to be dilatory in their 2 
0 


The Senate neglected nothing, deferred nothing, that was neceſſary for 
ſupporting the war. The Conſul Varro ſhewed himſelf extremely dili- 


gent in whatever belonged to his office; and the Dictator Junius Pera, 


after performing the uſual ceremonies of religion, marched out of Roms 
1 | k 7 FE | : at 
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at the head of 25,000 men. This army was compoſed of two legions, 
which had been raiſed in the beginning of the year for the defence of 
the city, of ſome cohorts from Picenum and the Gallic territory, of 
the 8000 Volones before-mentioned, and of 6000 priſoners for crimes 
and debt, whom Junius had releaſed, upon the condition of their en- 
liſting themſelves in the troops, and whom he had armed out of the 
ſpoils Flaminius had formerly brought from Gaul. 

As for Hannibal, having ſettled his affairs at Capua, he made a ſecond 
attempt upon Naples, with as little ſucceſs as in the firſt. From thence 
he marched to Nola, in hopes that the E who were inclined to 
his party, would deliver up the town to him. But their Senate, alarmed 
at the danger, had ſent for aſſiſtance from Marcellus, who commanded 
the Roman army at Canuſium, and who came in all haſte to the defence 
of the place. Hannibal, diſappointed here, once more attempted Naples. 
As this city had lately received a Roman garriſon, under the command of 
M. Junius Silanus, the Carthaginian ſoon deſpaired of being able to re- 
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duce it by force; and he turned his arms againſt Naceria, a town not 


far from the other. The inhabitants, for want of proviſions, were 
obliged to capitulate : Yet he could not prevail upon any of them to ſerve 
in his army. After he had plundered and burnt Nuceria, he again fat 
down before Nola. Marcellus ſallied out upon him at three ſeveral gates, 
and killed 2300 of his men, with the loſs only of 500 of his own. The 
Carthaginian being thus repulſed, laid ſiege to Acerræ, a ſmall town on 


c. 17. 


the banks of the Clanis, near Nola, and took it. Here he learnt that the 


Dictator was approaching to Cafilinum with his army. Whereupon being 
afraid leſt the neighbourhood of the enemy might occaſion ſome ſiniſter 
accident at Capua, he drew near to this city, and at the ſame time ſent a 
part of his forces to attack Ca/ilinum. Theſe not ſucceeding, he himſelf 
marched thither with his army, and beſieged the town in form. It was 
not garriſoned by Campanians. A body of Præuęſtini, to the number of 
500 men, happening to paſs that way, had found the inhabitants waver- 
ing in their fidelity to Rome, and had therefore cut their throats in the 
night, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls. The Prænęſtini, were after- 
wards reinforced by about 400 Peruſini from Hetruria, and ſome Romans 
and Latines. All theſe being men of bravery and reſolution, made a 
vigorous reſiſtance. Winter approaching, Hannibal diſcontinu d the 


ſiege, intending to renew it in the ſpring. He left a ſmall body of troops 


before the town, and retired to Capua with the reſt of his army. 

Livy and ſome other hiſtorians tell us, that both Hannibal and his ſol- 
diers were extremely ſoftened by the effeminate-life they gave themſelves 
up to, this winter at Capua, and are very particular in their deſcriptions 
of the luxury of the Cartboginians, making Capia prove ﬆ fatal a place 
n This was a tract of land between the Nomas ciiizens by virtue of à law lately 
Rubicon and the Et, formerly taken from - enated, - OO 0h, 
the Galli Senones, and divided amonyft ſome | . 
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to them as Care had been to the Romans. It does not however 
appear by their after behaviour, that they had loſt much of their martial 

ardour, The principal cauſe of the decline of Hannibal's affairs in Italy 
after the battle of Cannæ, ſeems to have been his not receiving ſup- 
plies from his own country. He had not men enough to oppoſe ſo 
many armies as the Romans ſent againſt him, and at the ſame time to 
garriſon the towns and protect the countries, that had ſubmitted to 


him. And that his refidence at Capua had abated nothing of his wonted 


activity, ſeems plain from Livy himfelf, who informs us, that as ſoon 
as the rigour of the ſeaſon began to ſoften he renewed” the ſiege of Ca- 
filinum, and this in ſight of an army, which without reckoning the allies, 
amounted. to 25,000 men. This army, was now under the conduct of 
Sempronius, General of the horſe, the Dictator having been recalled to 
Rome on account of ſome religious affair. Sempranius continued quite in 
his camp; for he had received orders not to fight. Marcellus: (according 
to Livy) would have gone to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, if he had not 


been hindered by the fwelling of the Vulturnus, and by the people of Nola, 


©. 21. 


who feared that the Capuans would attack them if the Raman garriſon. 
ſhould withdraw. In the mean time Cafhnum was reduced to great ex- 
tremities for want of proviſions, inſomuch that many of the ſoldiers 
threw themſelves from the walls, or | expoſed themſelves without defence 
to the darts of the enemy. Sempronius attempted to reheve them, firſt 


by throwing barrels of meal into the Vulturnus, that ran e the 


town, and afterwards by ſcattering in the ſtream great quantities of nuts, 
which the beſieged ſtopped witch hurdles. Theſe: convoys of proviſions 
being diſcovered and cut off, the garriſon were reduced to live upon 
rats, and what other vermin they could find; nay, they pulled off the 
leather that covered their ſhields, boiled it in ſoft water, and eat it. 
And when Hannibal, to hinder them from gathering any weeds or roots 
that grew cloſe under the wall, had ploughed up the ground, they threw 
turnip. ſeed out upon the mold; which when the Cartbaginian heard 
of, he cried out, bat] am I then to fit here till their turnips are come 
to maturity? And from this time he became more willing to grant them 
terms. They were at length allowed to march out of the town, pro- 
vided each freeman among them paid ſeven: ounces of gold. The con- 
dition was accepted ; they remained priſoners till the money was paid, 
and the Carthaginian put a garriſon of 700 men into the place. 

The inhabitants of Petilia, in Bruttium, gave likewiſe a ſignal proof of 
their attachment to the Republic, and ſhewed how agreeable her govern- 
ment was to her ſubjects. They reſolutely ſtood a ſiege, though refuſed 
aſſiſtance from Rome on account of the diſtreſs: ſhe was in; and Himilco, 
one of Hannibals Lieutenants, found almoſt as much difficulty in ſubduing 
them, as the General had met with, in reducing the garriſon of Caſilinum. 
About the ſame time couriers arrived from Sicily and Sardinia, with 
complaints from the Prætors of thoſe two provinces, of the want 2 
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they muſt ſhift for themſelves as well as they could; for that Rome was 
not in a condition to help them. King Hiero ſupplied the Prætor of 
Sicily with what money he wanted, and ſix months proviſions; and the 
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cities of Sardinia in alliance with the Republic raiſed contributions among 


themſelves for the Prætor of that iſland. | 

And now the Senate began to think of filling up the many vacant 
places in their aſſembly. When this matter was in debate, Sp. Carvilius 
propoſed that the preſent opportunity might be taken to oblige the Latines, 
thoſe antient and faithful allies of Rome, by admitting two out of each 
nation of them to ſit among the Fathers: but the motion was rejected with 
indignation ; and Fabius reproved Carvilius for his imprudence in expoſing 
the Senate to a fhameful innovation, or to the danger of affronting the 
Latines, at fo critical a conjuncture. He added, that it was of the utmoſt 
conſequence to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence upon this head, that ſo the allies 
might never know ſuch a propoſal had been made. The matter was kept 
ſecret ; no miſchief followed. Sa wp 

As there were no Cenſors in being, to fill up the vacancies in queſtion, 
and the Dictator was now with the army, the Conſul Terentius, by order 
of the Senate, nominated M. Fabius Buteo, the oldeſt of the former 
Cenſors, to be a fecond Dictator, whoſe office ſhould be confined to this 
affair. And never did Dictator diſcharge his truſt with more modeſty and 
prudence. The firſt upon his liſt were all thoſe who ſince the laſt Cenſors 
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had obtained curule magiſtracies, but had not yet been ranked among the 


Fathers; then all thoſe, without exception, who had been Tribunes of 
the people, Plebeian Ediles or Quæſtors; and laftly, ſuch of the citizens 
as could ſhew the- ſpoils of enemies by them vanquiſhed, or had been 
rewarded by their Generals with a Civic Crown. By this | impartial 
election the Romans had the happineſs to fee 177 new Senators created 
without jealouſy or contention. Fabius was highly applauded ' for his 
conduct, and when he had finiſhed his lift, he immediately abdicated the 
Dictatorſhip, though he had been named to it for fix months. © 


CHAP. XXIIL 


The FourTH YEAR of the War. 


A Roman army deſtroyed by the Gauls. King Philip of Macedon. enters 
into league with Hannibal againſt Rome. Favourable accounts from 
Sardinia and from the Scipios in Spain. After the death of King Hero, 
Syracule takes part with the Carthaginians. ber 


IHE next affair, at Rome, was to appoint the great officers of y R. ot 


1 the ſtate for the new year. T. Sempronius Gracelas (General of Bet. Chr. 


the horſe to the Dictator Junius) and L. Poſthumius Albinus, now at 237 con 
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declare the election diſagree 


18; Book IV. 
Ber sss. the head of an army in Ciſalpine Gaul, were elected Conſuls. Then the 


The Rowan: HIS TORv. 


ſeveral Prætors were named, and Marcellus had the power and title 
given him of Pro- Conſul; becauſe, of all the Roman Generals in Itaſy, 
he was the only one who had gained any advantage over the enemy 
ſince the battle of Carre. The elections being over, Junius returned to 
His camp in Apulia, but Sempronius continued in the city, to conſult 
with the Senate about the operations of the approaching campaign. 
While they were deliberating on theſe things, news came to Rome tliat 
Poſthumius Albinus (one of the Conſuls elect). with all his army, was 
deſtroyed by the Gauls". The fortitude of the Romans enabled them to 
ſurmount this laſt calamity of ſo unfortunate a year. Sempronius aſſembled 
the Senate, and endeavoured to raiſe their dejected ſpirits. The 
<« defeat of Cannæ ought to have hardened us againſt every adverſity 
<« that can happen in war. Shall we be diſcouraged by moderate loſſes, 
< after having ſupported the greateſt calamities? The war with the 
« Gauls may be deferred. Let us have no more armies in Gaul, but turn 
« all our forces againſt Hannibal. When he is once driven out of Fady, 


e the rebellious nations will ſoon be reduced again.“ This advice was 


followed, and all the Roman forces were ordered to the provinces near 
Hannibal. bi „% 199 tph | 
In the new diſpoſition of employments, Terentius Varro, notwithſtanding 


his former ill ſucceſs, was intruſted with the command of an army in Apulia, 


and had the character of Pro-Conful. His behaviour ſince his misfortune 
had ſoftened every body to him. He had let his hair and beard grow, and 


had never taken a meal lying on a bed, as was the manner of the Romans. 


Nay, it is ſaid; he modeſtly declined the. Dictatorſhip, to which the 


people, ſtill well affected to him, would have raiſed him. 


It now remained to chooſe a new Conſul in the room of Paſtbumius 
Albinus ; and Marcellus being ſent upon a commiſſion to the army, it was 
ſuſpected, and complained of in the Senate, that he was kept out of the 
way on purpoſe that he might not be preſent at the comitia. Sempronius 


therefore deferred convening the centuries till the return of Marcellus, 


and.then he was unanimouſly choſen Conſul. But as it had happened to 
thunder during the aſſembly, the augurs laid hold of this accident to 
able to 'the will of the Gods. Their true 


| Treaſon for oppoſing it was his being a Plebeian, for Sempronius alſo being 


5; would ſerve to caſt them down, When 


of that order, -ſhould:Marcellus's election be confirmed, Rome would have 
two Plebeian Conſuls. Hereupon Marcellus abdicated, and Fabius Cunfatcr 
was choſen (the third time) in his ſtead. | 


therefore the whole army had entered this 


.ftratagem 
being to p 


* According to Livy (B. 23, c. 24.) the 
Gault made uſe of à very extraordinary 
ſtratagem upon this occaſion. Poſthumius 
s through a wood, they, againft 
his coming, had, on each fide the road, 
{awed all the trees fo far that a little force 


dangerous paſſage, the Gauli that lay about 


the wood, began to throw down the trees, 
which falling one againſt another, thoſe 
that were neareſt the. road came upon the 
heads of the Romans,' ſo that ſcarce ten m 

of them eſcaped being cruſhed. F 


And 


Chap. XXIII. Second Punic War. 


And now the Romans: began to be in motion. Fabius put himſelf at 
the head of thoſe troops which the late Dictator had commanded. Sem- 
pronius was General of the Volones, and of 25,000 auxiliaries. The 
troops that had eſcaped from Cane, and which after that battle had 
ſerved under Marcellus, and all the weak ſoldiers in the army lately 
under the conduct of Junius Pera, had been ſent into Sicily, there to 
. ſerve as long as the war ſhould laſt in Tay. In the room of theſe, 
Marcellus led to his camp near Sueſſula (a city nine miles from Nola) two 
legions that had been raiſed for the defence of Rome. The Prætor Læ- 
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vinus was ordered to cover Apulia with two legions, which arrived from 


Sicily, and to defend the coaſt from Brunduſium to Tarentum, with a 
fleet of twenty-five ſhips. A like number of veſſels was ſent under 
9. Fulvius Flaccus, the other Prætor to guard the coaft near the capital. 
The legion under Varro being + commanded into Sicily, he was ordered to 
make new levies in the country of Picenum, and to continue there to 
protect that and the neighbouring territories. 
While the Prætor Levinus lay encamped at Luceria in Apulia, a 
company of Macedonians were to his great ſurprize brought before him. 
At the head of them was an Athenian named AXenophanes. Theſe 
ſtrangers had landed not far from the Lacinian promontory, and were 
making their way to Hannibals camp near Capua, when Levinus's 
ſcouts intercepted them. - Being examined by the Pretor, the Athenian 
anſwered that he was commiſſioned by King Philip of Macedon to treat 
of an alliance with the Roman Republic. Lævinus overjoyed at this, 


ſhewed. great reſpect to the ambaſſador, and furniſhed him with guides 


to conduct him to Rome. It is not known by what artifice he got to 
Hanmbal's camp: But the league which, in his maſter's name, he made 
with the Carthaginian, is preſerved to this day *. Having finiſhed his 

| | A | . commiſſion 


o The form of the league as it is in Po- 
Iybius, B. 7. c. 2. runs thus. 
The treaty confirmed by oath, which 
Hannibal the General, Mago, Mircan, Bar- 
mocar, and all the Senators of Carthage that 
are with him [Hannibal] and all the Car- 
thaginians that ſerve under him, have 
concluded with Aenophanes the Athenian, 
the ſon of Cleomacus, whom King Philip, 
the ſon of Demetrius, .hath ſent to us, in his 
own name, and in name of the Macedo- 
nians, and of his allies. 

In the preſence of Jupiter and Juno, 
and Apollo; in the preſence of the tutelary 


Divinity of the Carthaginians, and of Her- 


cules, and of Jolaus;. in the preſence . of 
Mars, of Triton and Neptune; in the pre- 
ſence of the Gods who accompany our ex- 
pedition, and of the ſun, the moon, and 


the earth; in the preſence of the rivers, the 


fields, and the waters; in the preſence of 
all the Gods who rule over Carthage; in 
the [preſence of all the Gods who rule over 


Macedon and the reſt of. Greece; in the pre- 


ſence of all the Gods who preſide over war, 


C 3% 


and at the making this treaty 5 Hannibal 


the General hath ſaid, and all the Senators 


of Carthage that are with him, and all the 


Carthaginians that are in his amp. 
If it ſeem good unto you and to us, this 


ſhall be a treaty of amity and will 


between you and us, as friends, allies, and 


brethren, upon condition that King Philip, 
and the Macedonians, and all the other 
Greeks that are his allies, ſhall preſerye and 
defend the Carthaginian Lords, and Han- 
nibal the General, and thoſe that are with 
him, and the Governors of provinces 7 
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commiſſion he returned to his ſhip, and Mago, Boſtar and Giſco, three 
ambaſſadors from Hannibal, embarked with him. They were ſcarce out 
at ſea when the veſſel was deſcried by P. Valerius Flaccus, whom Lævinus 
had appointed to command the fleet. She was ſoon obliged to ſtrike to 
ſome ſhips ſent after her. Aenopbanes endeavoured to eſcape a ſecond time, 
by the ſame ſtory of his embaſſy from Philip to the Senate; adding only, 
that not having been able to reach the capital, becauſe the enemy infeſted 
the roads, he had negotiated his buſineſs with the Prætor Lævinus. He 
would have impoſed upon Flaccus, but for the habit and language of the 


three Carthaginians. The Roman having diſcovered: the truth, detached 
five galleys under the command of Valerius Antias, to tranſport the 


Athenian and his companions to Rome. | 


To return to Hannibal. Campaniq was now the chief ſeat of the 
war; and the Campamians themſelves, to aſſiſt him, raiſed an army of 
14,000. men. Theſe having, in vain, follicited Cumæ, a city in the 
neighbourhood, to join with them; endeavoured, with no better ſucceſs, 
to ſurprize the Cumans by treachery. After which Hannibal, at the 
requeſt of the Campanians, laid ſiege to the place. Fabius was then en- 
camped at Cales, but durit not croſs the Vulturnus, to go to the aſliftance 
dent upon the C artha inians, and thoſe that Macedonians] ſhall engage in the war we 
uſe the ſame laws with them; and the in- have with the Romans till it pleaſe tne 
Habitants of Urica, and of all the cities Gods to give ſucceſs to our arms and yours. 
and countries ſubje&t to the Carthagi- You ſhall aſſiſt us with what is neceſſary, 


 aiavs, and all the ſoldiers and allies, and according as ſhall be agreed upon between 


all the cities and nations in confederacy us. But if the Gods ſhall not grant to you 
with us in Fah, Gaul, and Liguria, and and us a happy ** of the war againſt the 
all thoſe in this-eoantry Who are in friend- Nomam and their allies, and if we be re- 


hip and alliance With us. In like manner duced to make peace with the Romans, 


the Carthaginian armies and the inha- we ſhall treat in ſuch a manner as that 
bitants of Urtica, and all the cities and na- you ſhall be included in the treaty; and on 
tions ſubje& to Carthage, and the ſoldiers condition that they ſhall not be allowed to 
and allies, and all the nations and cities declare war againſt you; that the Romans 
with which we have amity and alliance in -hall-not be maſters of the Corcyrmi, nor of 
Haly, in Gaul, in Liguria, and wth which the Apolliniates, nor of the Nyrrachini, nor 
we may contract amity and alliance in this of Pharus, nor of Dymallar, nor of the Par- 
country, | ſhall preſerve and defend King fbi, nor of Antintanja. They ſhall like- 
Philip and the Macedonian, and all their wiſe reſtore to Demetrius Pharus all his 
allies amongſt the Greets. We will not friends and relations who are in the Roman 
ſecretly deviſe evil againſt one another. dominions. If the Romans ſhall declare 
We will not lay ſnares for one another. war againſt you or againſt us, we will aflift 
We [the:Macedinians] with all affection and each other as the occaſion ſhall require. 
good will, without guile or fraud declare We will act in the ſame manner in cafe 
that we] will be enemies to the enemies of any other ſhall deelare war againſt us, ex- 
the Caribagini an, except to thoſe Kings, cept the Kings, cities ard nations with 
cities and ports with which we are in whom we are in alliance and friendſhip. 
friendſhip- and alliance. In like manner, If eicher of us ſhall judge proper to add any 
we-{the Carthaginians] will be enemies to thing to this treaty, or retrench any thing 
the enemies of King Philhp, except to thoſe from it, it ſhall not be done without the 

Kings, eities and nations with whom we conſent of both of uus. 


. 


Chap. XXIII. 


Seren Panic War: 


of the hefjeged, becauſe of unlucky omens and prodigies. Sempronius 
had a little before entered the place; and he defended it. He is ſaid to 
have flain in a fally 1300 of the Cartbaginians. Hannibal the next day 
preſented battle, in hopes the Conſul, fluſhed. with his facceſs, would 
venture to fight: but the Romans keeping clofe within the walls, he at 
length drew off his men, and returned to his camp, which was on mount 


Tifata. 


Whilſt Sempronins Gracchus was thus defending - Cumæ, the Roman 
armies proſpered in two other places. Another Sempronius, ſurnamed 
Longus, gained a victory over Hanno in Lucania, and drove him from 
thence into Bruttinm. And Lævinus retook three cities of the Hirpini, 


which had revolted to Hannibal. 


About the ſame time the intercepted ambaſſador from King Philip, and 


his letters, were brought to. Rome. 


And the Senate finding that the 


treaty was actually concluded, came immediately to the wiſe and noble 
reſolution of keeping the Macedonian out of Italy, by carrying the war 


into his country. 


And now Fabius, having made expiation for the prodigies, at length 
paſſed the Vulturnus, and both the Conſuls carried on the war in concert 
together. Fabius recovered ſome towns that had declared for Hannibal, 
and had received Cartbaginian garriſons. At Nola, the people ſtill diſ- 
affected to Rome, were ſecretly plotting to deſtroy their Senators, and 
betray the city to Hannibal. To prevent this, Fabius ſent Marcellus 
with his army into Nola, and he himſelf removed to the Pro-Conſul's 
camp near Sueſſula. There he continued quiet while Marcellus made fre- 


quent incurſions into the lands of the Hirpini and the Samnites about 


audium. Deputies from theſe two nations came to Hannibal to inform 
im of the devaſtation of their country, and to deſire relief. They 
even added reproaches to their complaints. We believed (ſaid they) 


ve that ſo long as you were ſafe and our friend, we might have baniſhed 


& all fear, not only of the Romans, but (were it lawful fo to ſpeak) even 


of the angry Gods themſelves. 


Yer certain it is, that whilſt you 


* are not only ſafe and victorious, but ſo near us too, that you can 
<« ſee the burning of our houſes, and almoſt hear the cries of our wives 
& and children, we have been miſerably haraſſed this ſummer by Mar- 
ce cellus, as if he, and not you, had been conqueror at Carne. The 
« Romans give out that you are like a bee that can ſting but once ?.” 


r The Roman: hiſtorians frequently re- 
proach Hannibal with inaction aſter the 
winter he ſpent in Capua, arid Livy upon 
this occafion has put very ſevere reffections 
upon him into the mouths of the Samnite 
deputies. The truth of the matter ſeems 
to be this: The Romans had now learnt by 


their defeats that they were not a match _ 


2 Vor. II. . 


Nog auxiliaries. The misfortune at the Ticin, 


Hannibal 


n 8 
Hannibal in the open field, It was a long 
time before they would yield this point ; 
but the battle of Cannæ ſeems to have 
convinced them. At firſt they ſent one 
Conſul to oppoſe him with the uſual army 


of two legions (conſiſting of about 4000 


men each) with a proportionable number 
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6. 44. 
and what immediately followed it, obliged 
them to ſend the other Conſul with his ar- 
my to join his collegue. Theſe being de- 
feated at the Trebia, the Republic encreaſed 
Rer armies the next year, Flaminius had alone 
the command of four legions, and his col- 
legue of two. The former being vanquiſh- 

| at the lake Thra/fymen, and Fabius's dila- 
tory arts not having any ſenſible good effect, 
the Romans ſeemed reſolved to exert their 
whole frength, and ruin Hannibal at a blow. 
They doubled their legions, encreaſed the 


The Roman HisTozy. 


Hannibal returned a civil anſwer to the deputies, and encouraged them 


greateſt. That of the lake Thraſy- 


« menus was more conſiderable than that of the Trehia, and the victory of 
r Canne ſurpaſſed them both. I ſhall ſoon gain a fourth victory ſuperior 
to all the paſt.” With this anſwer, and rich preſents, he diſmiſſed the 


ſoon after joined by Hanno with ſome troops from 


Bruttium, inveſted Nola, which was defended by Marcellus, who (if we 


may credit the Latine hiſtorian) boldly marched his troops out of the: 


town, and came to a pitched battle with the Cartbaginian before the 
walls: victory declared for the Romans, and Hannibal loſt ' 5000 men. 


number of men in each, and ſent both 
their Conſuls at the head of an army of 
near go, ooo men to fight a decifive battle. 
The victory over theſe at Cannæ was fo 
compleat, that the Romans ſaw plainly they 
could not hope to conquer the Carthaginian 
in a gene 
change their manner of carrying on che 
war: Accordingly they divided their troo 

into many armies, never riſked their whole 
frength in one action, but contented 
themſclyes with waſting Harnibal's forces in 


bits commanded one at Liternum, Sempro- 
aTus had another at Cume, and Marcellus 
2 third at Sue/ſula, all in Campania where 
Hamnibal was. Lewinus defended Apulia, 
and Terentius Varro, Picenum. Each of theſe 
Generals had at leaſt two legions under 


him, except 7. Varro, who had but one. 


Beſide theſe, Livy mentions a Sempronius 


Longus, who had an army in Lucania ſuf- 
ficient to defeat a conſiderable part of the 
Carthaginian army under Hanno, of which 
2000 were ſlain in the action. All theſe 


E : . a. - * a 


ements, haraſſing his allies, and 


About 


forces joined * would have made a 
greater army than the Romans had at 


Canne, but the Republic had now altered 
her meaſures. Nay ſo fteady was ſhe in 
purſuing this new method of carrying on 
the war, that though Hannibal was many 
years hemmed in among the Bruttians, in. 


a corner of Italy, without ſupplies from his 


own country, and in preat want of men 


and money, ſhe never ventured to unite her 


forces, in order to compel him to a general 


battle. Now conſidering the ſmall num- 


ber of his troops, his want of money, the 
many armies he had to deal with, the towns 
he had to garriſon, and the ſeveral allies he 
had to protect, it is more to be wondered 
at that he kept footing ſo long in Italy, than 
that he made no progreſs in conqueſt. 

1 Livy, Plutarch, and others, relate ſeve- 
ral victories gained by Marcellus over Han- 
nibal. But Corn. Nepos (in Vit. Hannib.) 
tells us, that the latter was always victorious 
in Italy, and that after the battle of Came 
no one ever ventured to pitch a camp in the 
plain againſt him. Quamdiu in Italia fuit, 


nemo ei in Acie reftitit, nemo adverſus cum, 


pe Cannenſem pugnam, in Campo Caſtra 
poſuit. Pobbiur's hiſtory of the. Roman 
affairs after the battle of Canne is not en- 
tire; but we have ſeveral conſiderable frag- 
ments of it remaining, none of which men- 
tion any victory over Hannibal in Italy. From 
a e in B. 9. c. 3. it is plain, that Han- 
nibal was never defeated by any Roman Ge- 


neral before the ſiege of Capua, and conſe- 


quently not by Marcellus this year. Who ce 
the hiſtorian) ** can help admiring 

% Romans ? That they who durſt not draw 
cout an army in battle e Id 


Book IV. | 


«© Of the victories I have gained, 


* 


Chap. XXIII. Second Punic War. 


About this time, 1272 of his Spaniſb and Numidian horſe went over to 
the enemy. Theſe deſerters continued faithful to Rome, and did her 
important ſervices, for which they were recompenſed with lands in their 
own countries at the end of the war. The Carthaginian General raiſed the 
ſiege of Nola; ſent Hanno again into Bruttium with the. forces he had 
brought from thence, marched himſelf into Apulia, and pitched his camp 
near Arpi, where he purpoſed to winter. As ſoon as he was gone, Fabius 
made two incurſions, with the greateſt part of his army, into the flat 
country of Campania, gathered in all the corn, and carried it to his 
camp at Sueſſula, which he put in a condition to ſerve him for winter 

quarters. He then ordered Marcellus to keep no more ſoldiers at Nola 
than were neceſſary to defend the town, and to ſend the reſt to Rome, 
that they might neither be a burden to the allies nor an expence to the 
Republic. The Conful Sempronius marched his legions from Cume to 
Lnuceria in Apulia ; from thence he diſpatched the Prætor Levinus with 
the army under his command to Brunduſium, to guard the coaſt of Sa- 
lentum, and provide what was neceſſary for the Macedonian war. 

While affairs in Laß were in the ſituation that has been deſcribed, good 
news came to Rome from Sardinia and Spain. The Prætor, Manlius Tor- 
uatus, had defeated the rebel Sardinians, though aſſiſted by an army ſent 

rom Carthage under the command of Aſdrubal the Bald. Twelve thou- 
ſand of the enemy were killed upon the ſpot, Aſdrubal himſelf, with 


— 


c. 48. 


Hanno and Mago his chief officers, taken priſoners, and the iſland entirely. 


manned” 

The Scipios had been equally fortunate in their wars in Spain. How- 
ever they wrote to the Senate, that the troops wanted their pay, 
clothes to cover them, and proviſions to ſubſiſt them. As to the firſt 
indeed, they added, that if the public treaſury was exhauſted, 


would find means to get money from the Spaniards; but that the other 


neceſſaries might be ſent from Rome, otherwiſe they could neither keep 
the province in obedience, nor ſupport the army. The Senators were 
all ſenſible 'of the reaſonableneſs of the A but how to comply 
with it was the difficulty. They "conſidered 


fleet muſt preſently, be equipped, if a war with Macedon ſhould be com- 
menced : That as to Sicily and Sardinia, which, before the war, brought 
in conſiderable ſubſidies to the treaſury, they were now ſcarce able to 

maintain the forces neceſſary for the defence of theſe provinces ; and that 


8 . : 3 $0 Aa | LIC? I, . 
& uſed to lead their legions, and that with ** vanquiſhed, &c.” And in B. 15. c. 16. 
«« difficulty, along the hills, ſhould venture he expreſsly aſſerts, that Hannibal was 
1 to lay ſiege to a ag city, while they never v ſhed before the battle of Zama. 
% themſelves were haraſſed by an enemy And in 11. he repreſents Hannibal, 


„whom they | dared not to think. of en- juſt before that battle, reminding his {ol-' 
4, countering in the field. But the Car- diers, that they had been victorious in every 
1% thaginians, who had been conquerors in battle they had fought in Zah. 

every battle, ſuffered ng leſs than the 


B b 2 


idered the numerous forces they 
already had to maintain both at land and ſea, and what a large new - 


c. 48. 
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F-R. 538 to tax the citizens at home for the ſupply demanded, would quite op- 
| 2144 preſs and ruin them. The reſult of all was, that Fulvius the Prætor 
237 Conſ. ſhould aſſemble the people, and lay before them the neceſſities of the ate, 
and earneſtly preſs all thoſe who were grown rich by farming the public reve- 
nues, to lend the public for a while, a part of what they had gained by it, 
and furniſh the army in Spain with neceſſaries, under a promiſe. of being re- 
imburſed the firſt of any of the public creditors, when the treaſury ſhould be in 
4 condition to diſcharge debts. The Prætor accordingly repreſented the 
matter to the people, and alſo appointed a day when he would: bargain 
for clothes and corn, to be ſent to the troops in Spain, and for other 
neceſſaries to equip the fleet. 5 . 5 5 
When the day came, three companies of nineteen perſons each, pre- 
ſented themſelves as undertakers; but they inſiſted on two demands, 
That while thus employed, they ſhould be exempted from ſerving in the war : 
And That, if what they ſoipped were” taken by the enemy, or caſt away by 
Norm, the public ſhould bear the loſs ; both which conditions being agreed 
to, they undertook this affair, ſo that now. the Roman armies were ſub- 
ſiſted by the purſes. of private ſubjects; nor was any thing wanting to 
carry on the war in Spain more than if the treaſury had been full. | 
The Scipios, thus fupplied, immediately took the field, and (according 
to Livy) performed ſtrange things, as ſhall hereafter be related. 
Lr. B. 24. | The accounts from Sicihh were not ſo ſatisfactory as thoſe from Spain 
| and Sardinia. King Hiero was dead, and had left his dominions, by 
will, to his grandſon Hierommus (whoſe father Gelo had rebelled againſt 
the old King the year before his death, and had come to an untimely 
| end) under the tuition of fifteen guardians; whom he had entreated, a 
- | little before his deceaſe, to keep up a good underſtanding with the 
peld. e Romans, as he himſelf had done for fifty years paſt. Hierommus, being 
olyb. Tath © EL 5 . EF. : 
Virt. & Vit. ſuffered by his guardians to take the reins of government into his 
Tre. ib. 7- oyn hands at. fifteen Years of age, ran into many exceſſes of vice and 
cruelty. He affected an extravagant pomp, was, difficult of acceſs, 
gave audience with an air of contempt, and often adding inſulting jeſts 
to refuſals. Three lords of diſtinction engroſſed his favour, Andrano. 
dorus and Zoippus (his two uncles in law) and Thraſo ſurnamed Char- 
cars. This laſt was a friend to the Remans ; the other two favoured 
ir. B. a. Carthage. Thraſo being put to death, upon a falſe accuſation of trea- 
«46. fon, the uncles eaſily perſuaded their nephew to enter into a negociation 
with Hannibal. Claudius Pulcher, the Roman Prator in Sicily, ſent a 
deputation to the King, to renew the alliance formerly 50 by his 
randfather with the Romans. Hieronymus inſulted the deputies, aſking 
. What fortune they had at the battle of Cannæ ? becauſe, ſaid he, 
Hannibal's ambaſſadors have given moſt incredible accounts of it; and F 
would fain know the truth, that I may take my meaſures accordingly. The 
Romans only anſwered, that when he had learnt to give audience to 
ambhaſſadors in- a ſerious manner, they would come to him again; = 
| 55 n 9 "PP tnen 
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then having rather admoniſhed, than requeſted him, not raſhly to violate 0 Pars Ls 


% 


the antient league, they departed and returned to the Prætor. Hiero- 


mus, without delay, ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, to ratify a treaty 237 Con. 


he had already made with Hannibal; the ſubſtance of which was, that he 
and the Carthaginians ſhould divide Sicily. between them, when they had 
Jointly conquered the whole iſland. But being afterwards perſuaded to 
think that he had himſelf a title of inheritance to all Sicily, by being 
deſcended from Nereis, the daughter of Pyrrbus (who had been declared 
King of it) he ſent a new embaſſy, with inſtructions to lay before the 
Senate of Carthage his pretended rights, and to conclude only a treaty of 
mutual aſſiſtance with them. The Carthagimans were glad at any rate 
to draw off Syracuſe from the Roman intereſt, and readily yielded to 


the propoſals. 


Not long after, this fooliſh King being at Leontini, a town ſituate on 
the frontiers of his dominions, was there aſſaſſinated in the preſence of 
his guards, by ſome conſpirators among his own ſubjects; an event which 
2 no great benefit to the Romans: for though the Syracu/tans, 


Republic. 


C H A P. XXIV. 


FirTH YEAR of the WAR. 


fond. of liberty, ſeemed much inclined to change the monarchy into 
a commonwealth, they ſeemed no leſs inclined to ſide with the Cartbaginian 


The wiſe and public ſpirited conduct of tze Romans in ſeveral inſtances. 
They gain ſome advantages over Hannibal zz Italy, and over King Philip 


in Greece. 


TN. Tah, the campaign of this year being ended, Fabius took the road 
1 to Rome, to hold the comitia by centuries for the new. elections. The 
prudent Conſul did not enter the city, but appeared at the aſſembly in the 
Campus Martius, on the day appointed, in his military habit, and attended 


by his Lictor with their axes as well as faſces. 


It fell by lot to the tribe 


of the Anio, to vote firſt, and of this tribe to a century which conſiſted 
of the younger men; and the majority of this er century 
0 


named to the Conſulſhip, 7. Otacilius (a relation 


After the thirty-five tribes were com- 


pleated, the Centuries, which formed the 


comitia centuriata, were divided among the 
tribes, and became parts of them; and then 
in theſe aſſemblies it was decided by lot 
which of the tribes ſhould vote firſt, and the 


tribe upon which the lot fell was called the 


3 


the preſident) and 


prerogative tribe. Then lots were again 
caſt among the centuries of this prerogative 
tribe, to determine which of thoſe ſhould 
vote before the reſt; and the Century upon 


century. Roſin. p. 466. 


M. /Emilius 


which the lot fell was called the prerogative 
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De Roman HIS TOR r. Book IV, 
M. Emilius Regillus, men, neither of them, of ſuch abilities as the preſent 


| N required. Fabius therefore thought fit to interrupt tlie election, 
an 


harangue the aſſembly. He firſt excuſed the irregularity of his 


proceeding, by the preſent dangers which threatened the ſtate. He then 


repreſented to them the importance of chuſing Conſuls qualified to enter 


the liſts with Hannibal; that Otacilius had given no cauſe to think him 
equal to that enterpriſe, not having performed any one thing for which the 


command of the fleet had, this year, been intruſted to him; and that 
Emilius, as high-prieſt of Quirinus, could not be abſent from Rome. 
Romans (he added) do you name ſuch Conſuls as you would wiſh to be 


conducted by, if you were this moment to give Hannibal battle. I pronounce, . 


That the prerogative century give their Juffrages again. Heralds, proclaim 
my orders. Otacilius at firſt made ſome oppoſition to this; but the Lictors 


with their axes” furrounded him, and ſoon forced him to ſilence. Then 


Y.R. 539. 
Bef. Chr. . 
213+ 
2.38 Coal. 


V 4th time. 


Lis. B. 34. 
67 


» Liv. B. 
a 24. ©- 18. 
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the prerogative century returned to the voting place, and gave their 
ſuffrages for the preſident himſelf, Q. Fabius YVerrucoſus* (furnamed 
Cunctator, or the Lingerer) and Claudius Marcellus +, who was abſent; 
and the other Centuries unanimouſly followed the example of this. Rome 
had never ſeen two greater men together at the head of her affairs. And 
though Fabius, by an irregular proceeding, had procured his own con- 
tinuance in the Conſular dignity, againſt law and cuſtom, yet no one 
accuſed him of ambition or tyranny, or of being actuated by any motive 


but a zeal for his country. The Romans were convinced of the neceſſity 
of continuing the commanders of their armies more than one year in office; 
and they now therefore made little alteration in the diſpoſition of military 


employments. . EEE 1 
As a law had been made the laſt year (at the motion of Oppius, a 
tribune of the people) to reſtrain the luxury of women, forbidding them 


© 


to wear above half an ounce of gold in toys, and to ride in a chariot 


— 


within a mile of Rome, except to a public ſacrifice; ſo now the Cenſors, 
M. Atilius Regulus, and P. Furius Philus, made a ſtrict enquiry into 
offences committed by the men, to the detriment of the public. Cæcilius 
Metellus and the other young nobles who with him would in deſpair have 
left [raly after the battle of Canne, thoſe of the ten deputies from the 


priſoners taken at that battle, who had not returned to Hannibal en. ? 
to their oath,” and about 2000 young men of military age who ha 


neglected, without juſt cauſe, to.enrol themſelves for the ſervice, were all 


degraded. - The Senate alſo decreed that all who were ſtigmatized by 
the Cenſors, ſhould be ſent into. Sicihy, and there be obliged to ſerve on 
foot, amongſt the runaways from the battle of Came, till the war ſhould 
be at an end. The Romans never exerted their virtue and diſintereſted | 
zeal for their country in a greater degree than in this ſecond Punic war; 
private men voluntarily advanced money for the public works; the 
maſters who had ſold their ſlaves to the Republic, would not accept of 
payment till the war was. ended; ſcarce a centurion or trooper ys 3 


* + 
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his pay, and if any one had ſo little generoſity as to receive it from the 
Quzſtor, he became the jeſt of his legion. Nay the money of the 
widow and the orphan was freely brought into the treaſury, ſo great was 
the confidence in the public faith. 5 . 
Such being the diſpoſitions of the people, the new levies were ſoon 
compleated. Six legions were added to the twelve already on foot. 
The Sicilian expedition ſeemed to require the moſt diſpatch: and Otacilius 
was therefore ordered to embark with all diligence for that iſland, with 
one legion. And in order to man and equip the fleet, the Conſuls, by 
authority. from the Senate, laid a tax upon the rich. Each head of a 
family, who by the Cenſor's regiſter was found worth from 50,000 to 


191 


. R. 
Bef. Che” 


213. 
238 Conf, 


Liv. B. 24 ; 


Cc. II. 


a 100, ooo aſſes, was obliged to maintain a rower or a ſailor, at his own 


expence, for ſix months; and the more wealthy three, five, ſeven, in 


proportion to their riches. The Senators were obliged each to maintain 
eight ſailors for a whole year. 


What remained now, was to march the land forces, and begin the 


campaign in Italy. Hannibal, who had ſpent the winter in Apulia, returned | 


to his camp on the Tifala, at the requeſt of the Capuans, who thought 
their city threatened. He had ordered Hanno, with an army of 17, ooo 
foot, and 1200 Numidian horſe, to come from the country of the Bruttians 
and ſeize Beneventum; but Sempronius, with his army of Volones, prevented 
him, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that defenceleſs city. From thence he 

marched to give Hanno battle: and to engage his Volones to exert 


themſelves, he promiſed every man his liberty, who ſhould bring off 


the head of an enemy. The Senate had given him power to enfranchiſe 
whom he pleaſed. But this promiſe had like to have ruined his affairs. 
For though his troops fought bravely at firſt, loſt much time 


in cutting off the heads of the enemies they had ſlain, and theardour - 


of thoſe who had performed the condition of obtaining their freedom, 
was immediately abated : ſo that he was forced to publiſh a new 
declaration through all the ranks of his army, That none ſhould obtain 


c. I5, 16. 


their liberty, unleſs the Carthaginians were routed. Hereupon the Volones 


renewed the fight with impetuoſity, and gai ſo compleat a victory, 
that fearce 2000 of the enemy eſcaped. We are told however 


that 4000 of thoſe legionary ſlaves. did not behave themſelves in the 


battle ſo well as the reſt, and were afraid to purſue the enemy to their 
camp; and that apprehending puniſhment for their cowardice, they 
retired after the action to a hill. Sempronius had compaſſion for their 
weakneſs, and ſent a Tribune.to invite them back : and then, to perform 
his promiſe, he pronounced all, without exception, free. Nevertheleſs, 
that ſome diſtinction might be made between the brave and the cowards; 
he forbad the latter to eat fitting. or lying- down, all the time of their 
ſervice, unleſs they were ſick. N 5 ; 


4 = reader has been already cautioned concerning Liny's tales of Roman victories i 
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In the mean while; Hannibal endeavoured to ſurpriſe Puteoli, F ailing 
in this attempt, he went and pillaged the country about Naples. From 
thence he moved towards Nola, Whither the populace (who were ſtill 
in his intereſt, in oppoſition to the Senate) had invited him. Marcellus 
being joined by the army from Sueſſula (now under Q, Pomponius) attacked 
and killed 2000 of his men, with the loſs only of 400; and would 
have entirely ruined him, had Claudius Nero, whom the Conſul had 


ordered with ſome ſquadrons out of Nola to make a tour, and fall upon 


the Carthaginians in the rear during the action, come up in time. 
Marcellus offered Hannibal battle again the next day, but the latter 
declined it, decamped the night following, and marched towards Ta- 
rentum. 

He had entertained ſtrong hopes chat this city would open her gates to 


| him, upon his. firſt appearance before it. Some Tarentine priſoners, whom 


C. 20, 


e. 19. 


he had formerly releaſed without ranſom, had engaged a great number of 
the young men of that place in his intereſt, and theſe invited him thither. 


But M. Livius, who commanded in the place, took ſuch effectual meaſures 


to prevent the deſigns of the factious, that Hannibal was again diſap- 
pointed. He quitted the enterprize, and marched towards Salapia in 
Apulia, where he reſolved to ſpend the winter. Thither he ordered corn 
to be brought from Lucania; and his foragers having found in Apulia 


about 4000 colts, Haunibal ordered them to be broke; and with them 


he remounted his African horſemen. Theſe were all his exploits during 


the whole campaign. 


But whulſt the Garthaginian was on his 8 to Neues Fabius 


| beſieged. Caſilinum, and Tent to: Marcelizs: to come with ſome legions and 


2 the ſiege, apprehending an artaclꝭ from the Capuans. The garriſon 
the 8 Gli of 29000 Campunians and 3 — mans; and 
125 made; io: vigoraus a defence, that Fabius, by daily ſlaughter 

of. his men, was much diſcouraged. He would 3 —— the ſiege, if 


85 eee had not- repreſented: to him, That a wiſe: General ſhould well - 
_ conſider all the: diffiulties:of an enterprize: before he undertakes it; hut that 


when-it; is once undertaken; he ought: 10:go: through with it: and that to defiſf 
nom from the; fiege, would much — the credit of the Republic among her 


allies, Upon this Fabius revews: his: attacks with more ardour than 


ever; and the Campamant were: ſo intimidated by it, that they ſent to 
him an offer to quit; the plane, if they might retire in ſafety to 


5 yah Fabius conſented ; but: Marcellus.taking his opportunity, before 


of them were come out of the: city, ſeized the gate, entered the 
Place, and put all who:; oppoſed: him to the ſword, without diſtinc- 
tion. THe 37 pm Ce In 


5 * 'This 11 155 al agrees with the eater given by Sel hiſtorians of Marcellus, but well 
m_ his 3 N 2 the liege of Nracuſe. . 
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Marcellus returned to Nola, and Fabius marched into Samnium, laid waſte VR ave - 
the country, and took ſeveral towns. hy 
Hannibal ſtill depended upon his alliance with the king of Macedon, 238 Conſ. 
and indeed Philip began to draw towards Ita. He firſt beſieged Apol. TT 
jonia; but not ſucceeding in this enterprize, he turned his arms againſt < 46. 
Oricum, and took it. The {inhabitants ſent notice of their misfortune 

to Levinus at Brunduſium, who in two days after the news, arrived be- 

fore the place. The king had left a ſmall garriſon in it, and was re- 

turned to the ſiege of Apollonia. Lævinus eaſily took Oricum, and, 

while he was there, deputies came to him from the people of Apollonia, 

begging aſſiſtance againſt the Macedonians. He ſent thither 2000 foot 

under the command of 9. Nevius Criſta, who got into the town with- 

out being perceived by the enemy. Nævius ſoon after underſtanding 

that the Macedonian camp was very negligently guarded, broke into it 

in the night, and, if his ſoldiers. had. abſtained from ſlaughter, might 

have taken Philip priſoner ;. but the groans of the dying waked others, 

who carried off the King half naked to his ſhips. He returned into Mace- 

don, and the Roman fleet wintered at Oricum. 


I. 
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mn ranſaGions in Sicily. The Carthaginian intereſt prevails in . Syracuſe. 
| Marcellus befieges it, but ſoon turns, the. ſiege into a blockade. 127 


EJANNIBAL made himſelf ſome amends for his diſappointment 
on the ſide of Macedon, by the troubles he found means to raiſe. in 
Sic:ly.. Hippacrates, and Epicydes, two, brothers of Syracuſian extraction, 
whom he had ſent to conclude the treaty with Hieromymus, had worked 
themſelves into that Prince's favour, and, at the time of his death, com- 
manded a body of 2000 Syracu/ians.. Upon the news of the King's Lr. 7 
aſſaſſination, .theſe Generals, being abandoned by their ſoldiers, repaired e. 23 


to Syracuſe, as thinking this the pie place for them in the preſent. con- 5 
juncture. At their arrival they found that the heads of the conſpiracy, 
who were favoured by the people, had come to an accommodation 

with Andrònodorus, the late: King's uncle-in-law, and chief of the roy- 
aliſt party, and that he, Themijlus, and thoſe leaders, had been choſen 
Prætors to. govern the ſtate, with the aſſiſtance of a Senate. The two 
Hamnbaliſts, doubtleſs beheving that this change of government had, 
changed the diſpoſitions of the Syracufians with reſpect to Hannibal, to 
prevent all. ſuſpicion of their deſigning to raiſe diſturbances, applied 

themſelves to the Prætörs, and by their means obtained an audience of 
the Senate. They ſpoke to this effect. © We came hither on the part. 

« of Hannibal to treat with his friend Hreronymus. We have only 
* obeyed: the; commands. of our General, and deſirg ;now;to. return 4 
« —4 but as our journey is not like to be with ſafety to our perſons, 
YOu. I. 1 Ce 2 
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againſt the Senators and other nch men of the city, accuſing them, 
tflat under colour of renewing the league with Rome, they deſigned to He"? 
tray Syracuſe to her, in the „ that their own faction, having the ſole 
merit of the pretended new alliance, might lord it over the 0 
Theſe "rumours being my and beleyed, and drawing every Cay | 
crowds' of people to' Hrucuſe, — ot on ty Hippocrates 250 Epycides, ' 
but alſo 'Andranodbrits, who" at the wei inſtafices of his dinbitivis 
wife Demardia, the Aaughter of . imed at the royalty, 
hopes of changing the government, and effecting their ſeveral deſigns. 
Andranodorus having concerted his ſcheme with Themiſtus, the huſband of 
Harmonia, Hieromymus's ſiſter, r imparted the ſecret. to Ariſto, 
a tragedian, who diſcovered-it-to the Erætors. Ariſto's profeſſion was 
not diſhonourable among the Greets: He was a man well deſcended, 
and of a good eſtate, and the Prætors therefore had no reaſon to reject 


his teſtimony; and it being confirmed by ſeveral corroborating circum- 


ſtances, We in concert Witli ſome of the oldeſt ſenators, placed guards 
at the door of the ſenate-houſe, who flew Andranodorus and 7 hemiſtus ag 
ſoon” as' tliey” entered. This extraordi inary action, moſt of the Enators 
— ignorant of the càuſe of it, raiſed a . commotion and terror 
2 Elko put an end to their fears. Being introchced by 
he informed the Senate, That à plot Ba been hid 5 | 
=. all the chiefs of the republic, and to feize Orgia in the 


oo „name of Audraniderus, and that this was to -have been executed | by. 
*; help _ —4 Spaniſh and! "African mercenaries,” who had ſerved 


He then entered into the particulars of the con- 
ſpitacy, [oem the” names of all the conſpirators, and the ſeveral. 

Parts they were to have acted. His evidence obtai full bellef, and the 
arne paſſed a decree, pronouncing the death of Andranadorus and 
m0 leſs juſt than that, of Hicrommud. In the mean time the 
without doors had taken the alarm at this Proceeding; and it 


was neceffüry to quiet them. Tlie Senate therefore deputed Spater, one 


of the Prætors, to haran ie the multitude. - 
This orator” began with invectives againft Audranadorus and Theniftus, | 
As 11 be had been e rage at the. bar, charging them, as the tu- 
tors and cot Vi 1 „ With all the "inyuſtices, re 


v A yell nid ind the a of H, and joined to the bonn by a bridge.” 
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and crueltjes, - committed by the order or authority of that King, and . 


wWitii many other. atrocious crime perpetrated ſince his death. In tlie 


213. 


concluſion of his ſpeech he intimated that they had beęn ſpirited up by 235 Conf. 
tneir wives, the ambitious daughter and grand-Gauggter of Hie, to 


aſpire to royalty by the deſtruction of the people's liberty. At this the 
whole multitude cried out, that neither of thoſe women ought, to live, 
nor any one of the royal race be ſuſfered to remain. on the earth. Tle 
Prætors, taking advantage of the people's preſent fury, immediately 
put it to the vote, and it was no ſooner propoſed than carried, ibat all 
vdo were of the royal family: ſhould be deſtroyed.: In purſuance of this 
decree certain officers, commiſſioned by the Prætors, quickly diſpatched 
Demarata and Harmonia. There was another daughter of Hicro, nam- 
ed Heraclea, the wife of Zoippus, who had been ſent ambaſſader by 
Hieromymus to King Ptolemy, and had choſen to continue at the Egyptian 
court in a voluntary exile from his country, rather than be a ſpectator of 
its miſeries. This lady with her two daughters the ſame executioners 
inhumanly murthered, and with ſo much expedition, that an expreſs 
from the magiſtrates (who on ſecond thoughts relented) came too late to 
ſave chem. But now the people alſo. began to repent of their on pre- 
cipitation, and to pity the fate of the dead, Their pity ſoon turned 
into rage againſt the ſirſt authors of the cruelty. They furiouſſy called 
out for an election of Prætors in the room of Audranodonus and I bemiſtus 


an election that was not like to be to the ſatisfaction of thoſe already in 


; fzf105 15 g 
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When, on the day appointed, the aſſembly Was Man it happened Liv. B. 24. 
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to conclude the treaty with the Prætors at Syracuſe. But thoſe ambaſ- 
ſadors found the ſtate of things there very different from what they had 
expected. A Carthaginian fleet had appeared off Cape Pachynum, and 


Hippocrates and Epicydes had laid hold of this advantage to attempt 
ſomething in favour of Carthage, by infuſing anew into the minds of 


the people a jealouſy of the Partiſans of Rome, a ſuſpicion of their in- 
tending to - betray Syracuſe to the Romans. This jealouſy was the more 
readily entertained, as Appius to encourage the Roman party in the town 


was come with his fleet to the mouth of the port. The populace ran 


tumultuouſly to hinder the Romans from landing in caſe they ſhould at- 
In the perplexity occaſioned by theſe commotions, the magiſtrates 


thought it proper to call an aſſembly of the people. The multitude 


were for ſome time divided in opinion. At length Apollonides, one of 
the. chief citizens, with great calmneſs, and as a man unbiaſſed by any 
private or party views, repreſented to them * the neceſlity of unani- 
« mouſly adhering to the one or the other of the rival Republics. 
„The choice, be ſaid, was of much leſs importance than unanimity in 
<« chooſing : yet in his opinion, they had more 8 follow 
the example of Hiero than of Hierommus, and to prefer a treaty with 
% Rome, whoſe friendſhip they had happily experienced for 50 years, 


to the uncertain advantages of an alliance with Carthage, ' who, in 

« times paſt, had not proved very faithful to her engagements. Nor 

& Jas it a conſideration of ſmall moment, that they muff have immediate. 
„ peace with the Romans, or immediate war with them; whereas 
& ſhould they reject the friendſhip of the Carthaginians, a war with them 


4 might yet be at a great diſtance.” The more diſpaſſionate Apollonides 
appeareg,.. the greater weight his advice had with the people; and as 

were in no condition to ſupport a war with Nome, it was in conclu- 
ſion agreed, that the treaty with that Republic ſhould be renewed, and 


a deputation ſent to Marcellus for that purpoſe. 


A few days after, the Leontines having demanded of the Sracuſians a 
body of troops to defend their frontiers, the government thought this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to get rid of a multitude of ſoldiers and officers, who 
were very turbulent in the eity; and it was determined that Hippocrates 
ſhould march to the aſſiſtance of the Leontines at the head of 4000 men, 
moſt of them deſerters or mercenaries. This Prætor, glad of an op- 

ity to create diſturbanees, readily accepted the commiſſion, and, 


oon after his arrivaF among the Leuntines, began to make ſtolen incur- 


ſions into the Roman province, laying waſte the country. ius, in- 
formed of theſe hoſtiliges, ſent a body of ſoldiers to protect his allies. 
Thoſe troops Hippocrutes openly attacked, and put moſt of them to the 
ſword. Hereupon Marcellus ordered deputies to Syracuſe to complain of 
the infraction of the treaty,” and to remoniſtrate, that a firm and laſting 


peace between Rome and Syracuſe," was not to be: hoped for ſo long as 
OS: ot 1 . | 


Hippocrates, 
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Hippocrates and Epicydes continued in Sicily. The latter, fearing to be B. Nee. 

accuſed in the abſence of his brother, and defirous of having ſome ſhare 23. 

in exciting a war, repaired in all haſte to Leontini. There, in con- 238 Cook. 

junction with Hippocrates, he repreſented to the inhabitants, that 

© Syracuſe, while ſhe provided for her own liberty, had expreſsly. 

& covenanted with the Romans, that ſhe ſhould have dominion over all 

the cities formerly ſubject to Hieronymus : But that the Leontines had 

« as good a right to liberty as Syracuſe; and that they ought therefore 

<« to refuſe. accecling to her treaty with Rame, unleſs that covenant were 

« taken out of it.” The multitude was eaſily perſuaded; ſo that when 

deputies from Syracuſe complained of the ſlaughter made of the Roman 

troops, and deſired the Leontines would concur with the Syracufians, to. 

baniſh Hippocrates and Epicydes out of the iſland, the citizens havightily 

anſwered; that they had given no commiſſion to the Syracu/ians to 

% make a peace for them with Rome, nor were they bound by a treaty. 

concluded without their participation.“ The Syracufians acquainted , 

Marcellus with this anſwer, and at the fame time declared, that they, 

would not only adhere. fteadily to their engagements with the Romans,, 

but would join with them in beſieging Leontini, on condition that this 

city after its reduction, were reſtored to the dominion of Syracuſe. . 
Marcellus agreed to the propoſal, aſſembled all his forces, ſent for the 

Prætor Appius to come to his affiſtance, and prepared to attack 
About this time, a great company of thoſe Roman ſoldiers who had Plut. life 

fled from the battle of Cannæ, and who had been condemned, by a de- 3 
cree of the Senate, to ferve in a ſeparate corps in Sicily as long as the. Liv. B. 25. 
war ſhould laſt in Italy, came, with the permiſſion of their commander. 5 * 7: 
Lentulus, and earneſtly begged of the Conſul to be incorporated in his 
legions. Marcellus wrote to Rome in their favour: The Conſcript 
Fathers returned anſwer, that it was their opinion, the Republic ought 

not to put any confidence in the courage of ſoldiers who had deſerted. 

their companions at the battle of Came; yet if Marcellus thought other- 

wiſe, he might act in this matter as he pleaſed,” provided none of them 

ever received any military rewards, or were ſuffered to return to Ita be- 

fore the end of the war. e C 
Leontini was taken upon the firft aſſault, but Hippocrates and Epi- "Liv. B. 4. 
des made their eſcape to Erbeſſus. A body of 8000 Men from Syracuſe, c Pint. 
under the command of Ses and Dinomenes, two of the Prætors, life of 
marching to join Marcellus, were met at the river Mylas, by a man ” 

who told them, that Leontini had been facked, and all, without diſtinc- 

tion, able to bear arms, put to the word. This falſe ſtory (occaſioned by 3 

the execution of 2000 deſerters, whom Marcellus had taken. in the place) 

made - ſuch an impreſſion on the ſoldiers, that their officers could not 

prevail with them to proceed to Leontini, but were forced to turn aſide 

and lead them ta Megara. From this place the Prætors marched them 
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Bei ſoon after towards Arbeſſus, believing, : that the feclitious ſpirit. among 
— : td em ; would be cali ily uelled, il Tano tes ad Evicydes,. the true au- 
38. thörs or all the de 0 burbagces, were def wee or Aren 9 out wy the 
—— county J. 36 A 651 . 
1 "Ihe. bro rothers fond rheraſelyes.” now reduced, to extrernities; 3 vet. 
hayigg 1 85 hope in the good;will of 125 ſok iers, wien vom they 
_ well acquainted,. and; this hope | 55 g layoured by the recent report 
E maſſacre. at. LEeantini, the left Erbgji 4, in the reſolution, to yield 
ei ele * Bak to the ſoldiers at 21 ſcretion. At happened luckily: for them, 
wk a boch. or Hande which, had formerly, ſerve thè Romans as auxilia - 
| TE. and, being taken iſoners at the battle. of 7 hraſymen, had been let 
| at iberry by Hqunita 1 had ſince. ſerved; under Hippocrates and 
1 | Epics, in the Sen. pf Elteronymus, was marching in the van of the 
atray.-. To. theſe 55 e themſelves in a ſuppliant manner, pre- 
ſefiting” them. olive. ranches, and inploring, their protection, '« That 
* \they ralght not be leſt. at cke mere of the Syracuſians, who,! would 
a e vp to. be ſlain by the Romans.” : T he Cretan im- 
Edi! dy 2, to take courage, and. promiſed to defend 
n. Dinomcugs, ; informed. of what paſſed, 
99 in 2 Fe del the, anmbaliſis to, be, ſeized, they found no 
dience from their troops but rather a diſpaſition to revolt. In this 
Pepe gl they. ve. orders for returning to Megara, and ſent an ac- 
count to Syracuſe of - what kad — During the march of the 
ad a, Jetter lorged Dy. Higpecretes,.. but pretended to be; written by 
4 the Prætörs at g racuſe to Marcellus, Ag, I was produced and 
"read. to the 175 ers. T4 the, Cont, Ic was to, this cſſect. The 
OP Etofs of Pre ſe ro, th uot ale Feat. You have done 
— nh and .pr dently, in parirg none at, Lenntini. All the mercenaries | 
12 e 5 5 is 8 or W vill Syracuſe Ever, be in Pears, . -any 
of 1 | jr the, city, Or; ThE, arm. 
7Ith. dur tors at Megare, eee. by 
el s.t0. fect. Jiberty.”. This letter kindled 
1 ons ſoldiers, an Aer 11 den loud clamours ſo ter- 
3 ON "thax . F 3 llo ed, Way in all haſte to Syra- ä 
cuſe. IEIr 911 1 58 quiet the commotion: The, 8 fell 
LEN TORE Fd 8 thatr cre. in the, army and would have 
2 | 185 1 f = F. $Þe;.  Hounibaliſts had not interpoſed | in 
85 tha 68 e e 


uſe of, them as Hoſtagges, nd 9 hoping 


3 b the ir 33eans; 60. gain enter in Syracuſe. Thither they; inſtantly; ent 
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before the walls at the head of the mercenaries, and, by tha aſſiſtance . er 


212 


. « iy$Tiio io io eee 244+ his 6d MI ow 
retired with the Syracuſian ſoldiery into” that quarter of the tovin, Which 


That what he therefore inſiſted upon was, that the refugees under Li“ 


— 


protection ſhould be reſtored to their poſſeſſions and privileges, tlie au.. 


| SyFarruje od on TAE: 0 
cities! in one ;i'Ornigie, Athreding; Tyebey' Nea>oks and Si 


told King Hero,” chat he could move the globe of the earth, provided 
he had another eartli- to ſtand upon. And he now contrived Hachines 


battering engines of the! Renta. mm he invented a ſort of iron crows ' 

faſtened to chains, which being let fall upon tlie Ronan gallies (tliat 

were bieught eloſe to the wal ef the town) ſtuck faſt in te prows f 

them; drew them up, by mans of a eounterpoiſe en that part of the 

machine which Wwas wichihi tho rampart, and ſet thetwſon'' one end, or 
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overturned them: Inſomuch that the Romans were utterly diſcouraged, 
and Marcellus obliged to remove to a further diſtance. | It was reſolyed 
in a council of war, to attack the place no more, but Tat WP all the. 


oa avenues of it, in order to reduce it * famine. 
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Fol SIXTH YEAR of dhe War. 


The Roman arms proſper in Italy. Sychan a . King. is. tint 
. by the Scipios to , make war upon the. Carthaginians in Africa. Te 
blockade of Syracuſe: is. eee, ! 1 — bene hr, FS 
 Fowns in Sicily. enk to Non 

T Rome, Q:. Robins Maximus, the _ -o Fabius 8 wor , 
A T. Sempronius Gracchus, were choſen. Conſuls for the new.;year, | 
and appointed, in concert with the Prætorian armies in Itahy, to conduct 
the war againſt Hannibal. Marcellus continued in Sicily, and had the 
government of the country formerly ſubje& to Fliero. Lentulus, with ö 
the title of Pro-Prætor, commanded the Roman provincę in that iſland, 
and T. Otacilius Craſſus guarded the coaſt with his, fleet. The two 
Scipios, Lævinus and Scævola managed the affairs of Rome in the re- 
ſpective countries of Spain, Greece and Sardinia. And the Republic 
employed this year, in her ſeveral armies, urn Raue, Jegions, * 
beſides. 2 troops of her allies. » 

All the regulations neceſſary for beginain the campai n being dic. 
patched, young Fabius ſet out from Rome, and took upon him the. com- 
mand of the army at Suęſſula. His father ee, under him. 

While the Fabii continued here, Dafius.. Altinius, one of the chief 
men of Arpi, who had engaged that city: to reyolt to. Hannibal, came 
and offere for a reward, to reſtore it into the hands of its former 
maſters. The affair being brought before a council, ſome were r 1 

the villain as Camillus- had treated the ſchool-maſter of Falerii; 
| — Fabius repreſented to them, that though ſuch traitors ought never 
to be truſted as friends, yet in the preſent circumſtances of the Repub- 
lic. no diſcouragement ſhould be giyen to thoſe of the rebels who were diſ-⸗ 5 
poſed to. return to their former obedience; and he adviſed that Altinigs _. 
ſhould only be kept in an eaſy confinement till the end of the war, when 
it would be time enough to judge whether he had made ſufficient amends 
for his revolt. This advice was followed, and the traitor ſent to Cales, 
where in the day- time he was ſuffered to walk abroad with a guard, but 
confined. cloſe priſoner at night. As ſoon as he was miſſed. at Arpi, the 
inhabitants ſenz; notice; of. ix to Hannibal. The Garthaginiqn: was in 
no manner of pain at the news; he had long conſidered Altinius, as a 
man 
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man in whom he could place no confidence, and was glad of this pre- 
text to ſeize his riches, which were very great. But that he might a 

pear to act rather from the motive of revenge than avarice, he ſent for 
the wife and children of Altinius, and _— put them to the torture, 
partly to diſcover the traitor's deſigns, but chiefly to learn what money 
he had left behind him, he ordered them to be burnt alive. 125 
The Fabii opened the campaign with an aſſault upon Arps, in which 
was a garriſon of 5000 men. The Romans in a dark rainy night ſur- 
priſed and entered the place on the ſtrongeſt ſide, where it was leaſt 
guarded. Nevertheleſs the Kere aſſiſted by 3000 of the townſmen, 
whom, through ſuſpicion of them, they placed in the front, made a 
ſtout defence. At length the citizens, and, after their example, 1000 
Spaniards, went over to the Romans. The Spaniards, according to Livy, 
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bargained that the reſt of the garriſon ſhould have leave to depart in 


ſafety, which they accordingly did, and joined Hannibal at Salapia. 

In the mean time 112 of the chief men of Capua having, under the 
pretext of pillaging the enemy's lands, got permiſſion to leave the town, 
went to the Roman camp above Suęſſula, and yielded themſelves to the 


Prætor Fulvius, upon a promiſe of being reſtored to their eſtates, when 


Capua ſhould be reduced to the obedience of the Republic. N ets 

Nothing further of great moment happened in /aly this campaign. The 
Prætor Sempronius Tuditanus took Aternum by aſſault, and in it 7000 
priſoners, and a good deal of money. Sempronius the Conſul had ſe- 
veral ſlight ſkirmiſhes with the enemy in Lucania, and reduced a few 
towns, but none of any note. Two petty nations of Bruttium returned 
to their former obedience. Hanno the Cartbaginian defeated a+ Præfect 
of the Roman allies in that country, and cut off almoſt all his army, 
which conſiſted of raw undiſciplined men. Hannibal marched: from Sa- 
lapia to Tarentum, in hopes of having that city betrayed to him. He 


Liv. B. 24. 
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ſpent the ſummer near it to very little purpoſe, only ſome inconſiderable 


towns of the Salentini revolted to him. ; CES 
In Spain, the two Scipios not only made conſiderable progreſs there, 


? 
. 
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but extended their views even to Africa, They engaged Syphax King of 48. 


Maſæſylia (the weſtern part of Numidia) to take arms againſt Carthage: 


And Statorius, one of the three officers, whom the Scipios had ſent up- 
on the negotiation, continued with the Numidian King at his requeſt, to 


diſcipline his troops. On the other hand, the Carthaginians, alarmed 
at the motions of the Maſæſylian, prevailed with Gala King of Maſylia 
(the eaſtern part of Numidia, and the neareſt to their territory) to join 
with them, to divert the threatned ſtorm. Gala gave the command of 
his forces to his fon Maſiniſſa, a youth of about 17 years of age, who, in 


conjunction with the Carthaginian army, defeated Syphax in a great bat- 


tle, and flew 30,000 of his men. The vanquiſhed King retired into 


Mauritania, and made new levies there, intending to paſs the ſtreights, 
and join the Scipios in Spain: 1 1 Maſfuiſſa following him cloſe, 


Vox. II. kept 
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key him fo employed in Africa, that he had not leiſure to croſs the 


In the mean while the blockade of Syracuſe continued: Marcellus, 
not thinking all his forces neceſſary for that purpoſe, left two thirds of 


the army before the place under the command of Appius Claudius, and 
marched with the remainder, to reduce ſome towns of Sicily which had 


gone over to the Caribaginians. Pelorus and Erbeſſus ſurrendered to 
him, and Megara he took by force and plundered. About this time 
Himilco arrived from Africa, with an army of 25,000 foot, 3000 horſe, 
and 12 elephants, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Heraclea and Apri-. 


gentum. Upon this news, Hippocrates left his brother Epicydes to 


command in Syracuſe, and fallying out of the town with .10,000 foot 
and 500 horſe, broke through the Roman lines in the night, and march-- 
ed to join Himilco. This detachment Marcellus ſurprized, as they were 
pitching their camp near Acrillæ, and he eut in pieces the infantry : But 
Hippocrates eſcaped with the cavalry, and, joining: Himilto, turned againſt 
the Pro-Conſul, in hopes of overtaking him before he could reach his 
camp at Syracuſe. Diſappointed in this expectation, and not daring to- 
attack Marcellus in his entrenchments, the Carthaginian Generals employ- 
ed their forces to reduce the Sicilian cities that were in the intereſt of ' Rome. 
Murgantia opened her gates to them, and betrayed the Roman garriſon in- 
to their hands. L. Pinarius, the Governor of Enna, dreading: the like 


fate, maſſacred all: the inhabitants of that town, and pillaged it. Marcellus 


approved the fact, and granted the plunder of Enna to the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon. The news of this barbarity, committed in a city held in great 
veneration all over the iſland, and ſacred. to Proſerpinè (whom Pluto was 


ſaid to have carried off from that neighbourhood) alienated the minds. of 


Krv. B. 25. , 
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certain 


the Sicilians from Rome; and many of their towns embraced” the party of 
the Cartbaginians. Winter approaching, Marcellus, having diſmiſſed: 
Appius Claudius, who had a mind to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, gave the 
command both of the fleet and the army before Sracuſe to Quinctius. 
Criſpinus, and took up his own. quarters about five miles. from the 
During theſe tranſactions in Sicily, all was peaceable at Rome: Only 
religion ſuffered by the introduction of foreign Gods and foreign rites, 
which the ſuperſtition of a multitude of people from the country, dri-- 
ven by 3 and fear to ſhelter themſelves in Rome, had, in this un 
ate of things, made them prone to receive. Foreign prieſts and 
diviners had diſperſed among them books, containing pröphecies, forms 


of prayer, and particular methods of ſacrificing. The ancient worſhip - 
was almoſt forgot. Tt ſeemed, ſays Livy, as if; a new ſet: of Gods were, 


on a ſudden, come into being; or that a new ſpecies of men was riſen. 
The evil became at length ſo general, that the Conſcript Fathers were 
forced to interpoſe. The Prætor having aſſembled the people, read to- 


them a decree of the Senate, and, in conformity thereto, his own edict; 


which. 
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which commanded all perſons, who had books of divination or prayers, or con- 
taining inſtructions about the rites of ſacrifices, to bring them to him before the 
firſt of April ; and forbad all perſons to offer ſacrifice in pablic, or in any ſacred 
pPlwace whatſoever, according to any new or foreign ceremonies. Thus were 
the innovations ſuppreſſed, and religion ſettled again upon the antient 
tooting, | | 


SEVENTH and EIGHTH YEARS of the War. 


The city of Tarentum betrayed to Hannibal. He be/ieges the citadel, 

Capua be/teged by the Romans. | 

Syracuſe taken by Marcellus. 3 | 

Hannibal marches into the neighbourhood of Rome; retires thence; de- 
feats a Roman army ; and marches to Rhegium. | 

Capua ſurrenders to the Romans. 

They gain ſome advantages over King Philip in Greece. 


HE time for the elections drawing on, and the preſent Conſuls 
| being both engaged abroad in the war, one of them nominated 
C. Claudius Centho Dictator, to hold the Comitia. And there 9, Fulvius 
Flaccus, and Appius Claudius Pulcher, were choſen Conſuls for the new 
year. It was thought fit to add two legions to the twenty-one already on 
foot; a ſurpriſing multitude of ſoldiers, to be all raiſed out of the citizens 
of Rome, and excluſive of the troops of the allies, which were at leaſt as 
numerous as the Roman legionaries! But the making theſe new levies 
was interrupted, and the departure of 'the Conſuls delayed for ſome time, 
by an incident, which revived the hatred of the people to the publicans. 
It has been obſerved before, that the publicans undertook to ſupply 
the Roman armies in Spain with proviſions; and the Senate had agreed 
to indemnify them, in caſe of loſſes at ſea. Pofthumius, an avaricious 
wretch, took advantage of this condition to practiſe rogueries, and im- 
poſe upon the public. He placed to their account many ſhipwrecks 
which had never happened; he alſo put ſmall quantities of goods of 


little value on board old ſhattered veſſels; which, after he had brought 
off the ſeamen in boats ready for that purpoſe, he ſunk; and then pre- 


tended the cargoes had been extremely rich. By this means he made his 


; loſſes run very high, and demanded great ſums in conſideration of them. 


But his knavery was at length diſcovered, and two Tribunes of the 
people threatned to have him fined 200,000 aſſes of braſs: in order to 
which they cited him to appear _ _ his trial before the Comitia by 
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Tribes. Hereupon the friends of the accuſed applied themſelves to 
Servilius Caſca, a relation of Poſthumius, and one of the Tribunes : But 
Caſca not daring, ec Þ ſhame and fear of the people, to proteſt 


againſt the proceedings of his collegues, the publicans, who were all in- 
tereſted in the. affair, had recourſe to violence, and inſulted both the 
ple and their magiſtrates. And they were juſt ready to come to 
lows, when the Conſul Fulvius ſaid to the Tribunes of the commons, 
You ſee bow little reſpect is ſhewn to your perſons. If you do not diſſolve 
the aſſembly, the affair will end in ſedition; the Tribunes followed his 


advice; and, being afterwards. authoriſed by the Senate, changed the 


nature of the proceſs, and made the affair capital. Poſthumius, and the 
other publicans who aſſiſted him in the riot, were cited to appear as 
criminals before the Comitia by Centuries. Some were dragged to priſon, 
for want of the ſureties required of them; others went into a voluntary 
baniſhment; Paſthumius left his bail and fled; and Rome was delivered 
from a gang of bold and avaricious villains. | | . 

In the end of the winter Hannibal had ſurprized Tarentum. The in- 


habitants of this place had long been diſaffected to the Republic, and 


lately provoked by the cruel execution of ſome hoſtages, they had ſent 
to Rome, and who had attempted to make their eſcape. Thirteen of the 
principal citizens entered into a plot to deliver up the city to the Car- 
thaginian. Nico and Philomenus were at the head of them. They made 
hunting their pretence for night-exeurſions. The game they brought 
home, and with which they furniſhed the table of Livius, the comman- 


der of the Roman garriſon, pleaſed him ſo much, that without the leaſt 


ſuſpicion he allowed them the liberty of going out and coming in at 


pleaſure. By this means the conſpirators had frequent conferences 


with Hannibal, and having engaged him to promiſe, That, when be 


ſhould become maſter of Tarentum, the inhabitants ſhould enjoy their laws, 


Aberties, and eftates, without infringement; that they ſhould not be ſubjett to 


tribute, or to receive a Carthaginian garriſon, without their own 


- conſent ; and that the effefis of the Romans only ſhould be given up as free 


Palyb. B. 23 
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booty to bis troops, they undertook to bring him into the town. Hannibal 


was at the diſtance of three days march from Tarentum, and feigned 


himſelf ſick in his camp, that his long ſtay there might not occaſion ſuſpi- 
cion. + At length Philomenus gave him notice, that a favourable oppor- 


tunity offered to den, their project in execution. The Carthaginian came 
away with a detac 


nt of 10, ooo men, and concealed himſelf in a val- 
ley fifteen miles from the city. Hither Philomenus brought him word, 
that the next night the Roman Governor was to be at an entertainment, 


and would probably drink to exceſs ; and that when he was faſt aſleep, it 
© would be the proper time for the attempt. | | 


+ 


- All» preparations: being made by the conſpirators; both within and 
without the city, Hannibal, conducted by Philomenus, approached the 
walls about midnight. | The Cartbaginian, then giving a part * his 
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forces to the Tarentine, ſilently drew near with the reſt to the gate 
Temenides, and gave the appointed ſignal to Nico, who at the head 
of his party in the town, without much noiſe made himſelf maſter 
of the gate, ſlew the guard, and admitted the Cartbaginians. The 
General, for the greater ſecurity in caſe of accidents, left 2000- 
horſe without the gate, and advancing with the reſt of his troops into 
the Forum, took poſſeſſion of it. In the mean time, Philomenus had 
marched with 1000 Africans to another gate, at which he uſed to be 
admitted when he returned from hunting. He was followed by two 
young men carrying a wild boar of an enormous ſize, and when the 
wicket was opened, and the centinel upon guard ſtood examining the 
beaſt, Philomenus ran him through with a hunting ſpear. Then 30 
Carthaginians entered in an inſtant, broke 'down the gate, and let in 
their companions, who, as had been agreed upon, joined Hannibal in the. 
Forum. After this the general ſeized the principal poſts in the town, 
ſent parties of men into the different quarters, and with each of them. 
ſeveral of the conſpirators. His view in this was, that the inhabitants 


might be diſtinguiſhed and preſerved, while all the Romans were put to- 


the ſword. To draw theſe out the more effectually, ſome men, prepared. 
on purpoſe, ſounded 3 my in the theatre with Roman trumpets, and 
after the Roman manner. The ſlaughter continued all that night and 
part of the next day; but Livius with his domeſtics, in the beginning of 
the tumult, eſcaped in a bark to the citadel, which was ſtrongly fortified, 
and where all that remained of. the garriſon took refuge. 

In order to ſecure the Tarentines againſt all attacks from the Romans, 
Hannibal propoſed to caſt up a rampart over-againſt the wall of the 
citadel, and as he knew the enemy would endeavour to hinder the 
work, he prepared to receive them. The rampart was no ſooner be-- 
gun, than the Romans made a vigorous ſally. Hannibal defended him- 
telf but faintly till he obſerved that the greateſt part of the garriſon was. 
got over their ditch: then falling furiouſly upon them, he drove them. 
with ſuch ſlaughter within their walls that they did not think proper to. 
attack him a ſecond time; and he had leiſure to carry on his works. Be- 
ſides the rampart abovementioned, he ordered a ditch to be drawn, and, 
another rampart to be raiſed upon the brink of. it, and within that a wall, 
ſo that the inhabitants might, without the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians,. 
eaſily defend their town againſt all attempts from the citadel. Having; 
left a part of his troops to finiſh and guard the works, in conjunction 
with the Tarentines, he encamped with the reſt of his army on the banks. 
of the Eurotas (otherwiſe called Galeſus) five miles from the city. When. 


the fortifications were completed, he returned and beſieged the citadel. 


in form; but the garriſon having received a reinforcement from Meta- 
pontus, a Roman city on the gulph of Tarentum, ſallied out, burned his 
machines in the night, and made him lay aſide. the thoughts of reducing, 

the place by aſſault. , 12 | 1 
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However,, 
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However, it was neceſſary to ſecure the Tarentines a free paſſage to 
the ſea, which was at preſent cut off by the citadel, that ſtood at the 
entrance of the port. No veſſel could ſafely go out, or come in; and 
this made the Tarentines apprehend a ſcarcity of proviſions. Hannibal, 
who was not to be diſcouraged by difficulties, formed a ſcheme (which 
the antients have much admired) to remedy this evil. There were a 
good number of ſhips in the haven of Tarentum; and he cauſed them to 
be tranſported to the fea by land, on carriages made for- that purpoſe. 
Theſe veſſels anchored before the mouth of the haven; ſo that the ci- 
tadel, which before commanded the ſea, could now receive no proviſions 
that way; and the city was ſupplied. After this, Hannibal returned to 
his winter quarters, leaving the citadel blocked up by ſea and land. 

The Conſuls Fulvius and Appius, when their affairs at Rome were diſ- 
patched, took the field, and marched with joint forces into Samnium. 
As the Capuans expected to be beſieged by them, and began already to 
feel the miſeries of famine (for the Roman armies had not permitted 
them to ſow their lands) they ſent a deputation to Hannibal, then near 
Tarentum, to beg he would order them a ſupply of corn from the towns 
in their neighbourhood, while the roads were yet open. The Cartha- 
ginian ſent Hanno with an army from Bruttium to their relief. Hanno 
having pitched his camp near Beneventum, gave notice to the Catuans, 
to ſend their waggons to fetch the corn, Which he had collected for 
them in vaſt quantities. So indolent and lazy were theſe effeminate 
wretches, that they ſent but four hundred carts, and a few mules. The 
Carthaginian could not forbear expreſſing his indignation at ſuch into- 
lerable negligence, and fixed a day when a greater number of carriages 
ſhould come to remove the reſt. of the corn. In the mean time the 
Conſuls had notice of what was doing, from the people of Beneventum 
and Fulvius with his troops marched thither with all expedition. He 
entered the town in the night, and the next morning appeared by break 
of day before the enemy's camp, while Hanno was ablent foraging with 
a part of his army. Two thouſand Capuan carts were arrived there, 
and the carters and peaſants mixing with the ſoldiers cauſed a good deal. 
of diſorder. Nev leſs, as the camp was ſituated upon an aſcent, it 
was very difficult to take it by aſſault: The Roman ſoldiers ſignalized 


their bravery on this occaſion, beyond the expectation of their General, 


CL. i 


who was for quitting the enterprize, or at leaſt ſuſpending it, till his col- 
egue ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. One Vibius, who commanded a 

ort of the Peligni, and, after his example, Pedanius a Centurion of 
the third Roman legion, threw each a ſtandard over the enemy's ram- 
part, to excite the ſoldiers to recover them. The ſtratagem ſucceeded, 
the Carthaginian entrenchments were forced, and the ſlaughter was great. 
As for Hanno, having loſt his camp, he was forced to return to Brut- 
tium with the remainder of his army; and the Capuans ſent a new de- 
putation to Hannibal, to preſs him to come to their aſſiſtance, being now 
OY es | . more 
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more than ever apprehenſive of a ſiege. The Cartbaginian anſwered, 5 
that he would take care of Capua; and for the preſent ſent them 2000 3 
horſe to defend their territory from the enemy's incurſions. He had ſtill 24 Con. | 
hopes of reducing the citadel of Terentum by famine; but a convoy of TTY 

proviſions having forced its way through the 7 areniine gallies, entered 

the place, and diſappointed his expectations. His deſign upon Thurium 
ſucceeded better. Hanno and Mago defeated the Prætor Atinius, who 

ſallied out of the place; after which the inhabitants opened their gates to 

the conquerors. The Metapontines alſo, when left by the Roman garriſon, 

which went to the relief of the citadel of Tarentum, ſubmitted to the Car- 

thaginians. | 
During theſe things, the Conſuls entered the territory of Capua with 

a deſign to beſiege the city in form; and believing undoubtedly, that 

Hannibal would come to its relief, they ordered Sempronius Gracchus to 

leave Lucania, and draw near to Capua, with his horſe and light armed 

infantry, that they might be the better able to withſtand the enemy's: 

cavalry. Sempronius having, left his legions under the command of Li, B. 2 5 

Cn. Cornelius, his Quæſtor, was preparing for his march, when one . 

Flavius, a Lucanian, and hitherto zealous in the Roman intereſt, changed 

his inclinations on a ſudden, and in order to recommend himſelf to the 

Carthaginians, betrayed the Pro-Conſul to them. He pretended to 

Sempronius, that the heads of the Carthaginian faction in Lucania were 

diſpoſed to a reconciliation with the Republic, and only deſired a pri- 

vate conference with him. The Roman, not ſuſpecting any deceit, ſuf- 

fered himſelf, attended only by his lictors and a troop of horſe, to be 

led by tlie traitor into an ambuſh, where Mago with a body of Cartbagi- 

zians farrounded them; and then Flavius went over to the enemy.. 

The Pro-Conſul, ſeeing himſelf betrayed, diſmounted, and wrapping 

his left arm in his paludamentum, for want of a buckler, ruſhed Ford 
in hand to the place where he ſaw Flavius, in hopes to kill the traitor 

before he fell himſelf; but he periſhed in the attempt, though the 

C2rthaginians endeavoured to take him alive. The body of this brave 

Pro-Conſul was carried to Hannibal's camp, who eretted a funeral pile 

for him, and did honour to his memory. | 
While the Conſuls were pillaging the country about Capua, Mago e. 18. 

with his cavalry and ſome of the Capuans fell upon the Romans, of 

whom he ſlew 1500. Upon this news Hannibal advanced towards the 

city and offered battle to the enemy. Appius and Fulvius accepted the 

challenge, and the engagement was begun, to the difadvantage of the 

Romans, when Cn. Cornelius appeared with the Volones which had been 

commanded by Sempronius. Each ſide apprehending, that aſſiſtance was 

coming to the other, immediately ſounded a retreat. The Conſuls, to- 

draw Hannibal from Capua, decamped in the night, divided their armies, 

and marched the one into Lucania and the other towards Cumæ. The 

 Carthaginian next day ſet out for Lucania in purſuit of Appius, . 


' 
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this time in Lucania one M. Centenius Pænula, who by the credit of the 
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had taken that road, but the latter, fetching a compaſs, returned by 


Pretor Cornelius Scylla, and by promiſing great things, had obtained of 
the Senate the command of a body of 8000 men, which he had en- 
creaſed to near double that number. Hannibal, miſſing the Conſul 
Appius, turned his arms againſt Centenius, entirely defeated him, and 
cut off almoſt all his whole army. The Carthaginian then marched into 
Apulia, and attacked the Prætor Fulvius, who - commanded 18,000 
men in that country. The victory was complete, 16,000 of the 
Romans being ſlain, and their camp taken. And to add to the misfor- 
tunes of the preſent campaign, the Volones diſbanded themſelves. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements the Conſuls were buſy at Caſſli- 


num, preparing all things neceſſary for the ſiege of Capua. They ſent 


Liv. B. 25. 
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{ently after poſſeſſed | 


Generals. The Romans 


for the Prætor Claudius Nero, with the forces he commanded at 'Sueſſula ; 
VVV. 


During this ſiege, Marcellus made himſelf maſter of Hracuſe. He took 
the opportunity of a feſtival, when the ſoldiers and citizens had drunk 
plentifully, to make a detachment ſcale the walls of Tyche, in that part 
af it which was neareſt to Epipolæ, and which was ill guarded *. . He pre- 
ed himſelf of Epipolæ; whereupon the inhabitants of 
Neapolis, as well as Tyche, ſent deputies to him, and ſubmitted. Marcel. 
lis granted life and liberty to all of free condition, but gave up thoſe 
G en dt the gry to be Plunder dll. 
Notwithſtanding this, there was a great deal yet to do. Acbradina 
and Ortygia, which, were ſtrongly fortified, ſtill held out; Hippocrates 
and ,Himelco arrived with their troops to the relief of the beſieged ; and 
the Romans, were foreed'co exetr all their bravery and Kkill co maintain the 


advantages they had gained. n. | 
8 96: ee e terrible havock in both armies. At the firſt 
breaking out of the peltilence, the Sicilians, who ſerved under Hippo- 
crates and Himilco, diſbanded themſelves, and returned to their reſpective 
homes; but all the Caribaginian ſoldiers periſhed, together with thoſe two 

Fifered: leſs by the infection, becauſe, having 


" 


been a long time before Hracuſe, they were ſeaſoned to the air and water 


About this time Bomiltar arrived on the coaſt of Sicily from Carthage 


with a fleet of 130 gallies and 700 hes of burthen, but was long 
doubli 


hindered by contrary winds from the cape of  Pachynum. 
Epicydes, fearing the Cartbaginian might fail back to Africa, left the 
command of Achrading to the Generals of the mercenaries, and went 


i 
a} 


- i Though this account be taken from cellus into Syracuſe by night, * 


Livy, yet he afterwards tells us, in two or c. 21, zo and 31. 
three. places, that Sr a Braſier let Mar: ; 
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to Bomilcar, in order to perſuade him to fight the Roman fleet. The g. H= 


Admiral would not engage, but failed away to Tarentum with all his 


: Falten ordering his ſhips of burden to return to Africa. Epycides, thus 249 Conb- 


ruſtrated of his hopes, and knowing himſelf unable to defend a city 
already half taken, retired to Agrigentum ; whereupon the Syracufians 
maſſacred the commanders appointed by him, choſe new Prætors to 
| grey in the town, and ſent deputies to Marcellus to treat of peace. 
n the mean time the deſerters, fearing to be given up to the vengeance 
of the Romans, perſuaded the mercenaries that they alſo would have the 
ſame fate. Inſtantly the ſoldiers ran to arms, put to death the new 
Prætors, together with many of the Syracufians, and plundered part of 
the city. After this ſlaughter, they choſe fix Generals, three to command 
in Acradina, and three in Ortygia. Upon the return of the deputies from 
Marcellus, the mercenaries finding that their caſe was different from that 
of the deſerters, and that there was no deſign againſt their lives, became 
perfectly ſatisfied, and the negotiation went on. During the courſe of 
the treaty, Marcellus found means to corrupt Mericus, a Spaniard, one 
of the ſix Generals choſen by the ſoldiers, and engaged him to admit the 
Romans into that part of the city where he commanded. Mericus, the 
better to 22 this deſign, feigned an extraordinary zeal for 
the preſervation of the place; pretended not to like, that deputies ſhould 
have leave to go out and in at pleaſure; and propoſed, that for the 
greater ſecurity of the town, each General ſhould have a diſtin quarter 
aſſigned him, and be reſponſible for any negle& of duty in it. The 
motion was agreed to, and, upon the diviſion, that diſtrict of Ortygia, 
which extended from the fountain of Aretbuſa to the mouth of the great 
port, fell to his care. Marcellus, informed of what was done, took 
his meaſures accordingly. He ſent a body of troops to that fide where 
Mericus commanded, and the Spaniard admitted them at the gate of 
Arethuſa. At the ſame time the Pro-conſul ordered a falſe attack 
to be made on Achradina, which drawing almoſt all the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon thither, Oriygia was in a manner left defenceleſs. Foreſeeing 
this, he had detached another party of ſoldiers to take advan of it. 
Theſe entered Ortygia almoſt without fighting; upon which the 
deſerters made their eſcape, the Romans giving them way; and the 
Sracuſians in Achradina, thus delivered from the fear of the deſerters, 
immediately opened their gates to Marcellus, who thereby became maſter 
of the whole city. E | 
And now the conqueror, who is ſaid to have wept, during the ſiege, 
with compaſſion for the inhabitants, gave up both Orixgia, and Achradina, 
to be plundered by his army, after he had ſecured the late king's treaſures 
for the uſe of his Republic, and the ſtatues, paintings, and principal 
ornaments of Syracuſe to illuſtrate his triumph. The ſoldiers had orders 
to ſpare the lives of the citizens; but they wer e cruel in their avarice, 
flew many of them, and, among the reſt; the incomparable Archimedes. 
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Add to this, that there being ſeveral armies in the field againſt him, 
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He was very intent on a demonſtration in geometry, and calmly drawin: 
his lines, when a ſoldier entered the room and clapped a ſword to his 
throat. Hold! (ſaid Archimedes) one moment, and my demonſtration 
„ will be finiſhed.” But the ſoldier, equally regardleſs of his prayer and 
his demonſtration, killed him inſtantly. There are different accounts of 
the manner of his death; but all agree, that Marcellus regretted it 
extremely, and ſhewed ſingular favour to his relations for his ſake. 

The conſular year being ready to expire, the Senate ordered, that one 
of the Conſuls ſhould come from Capua to hold the comitia for the great 
elections. App. Claudius repaired to Rome, and preſided in the aſſembly, 


which transferred the faſces to P. Sulpicius Galba, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 


Apulia was to be their province; while the late Conſuls were in quality f 
Pro-Conſuls to continue the ſiege of Capua. But as theſe propoſed to 

reduce the place rather by famine than force, they turned the ſiege into a 
—.. ⁵ HER a fs 192 1 . „ 
At Rome, Cn. Fulvius, the late Prætor, was called to account for 
the defeat he had” ſuffered in Apulia. One of the Tribunes of the 
people cited him to appear before the comitia, purzoſing only to get him 


fined for his cowardice and ill conduct. When the witneſſes came to 


be examined, the charge appeared ſo heavy, that all the people cried 


out, The proceſs ought to be made capital; and a day was appointed for 


the trial. Fulvius ſent to his brother, the Pro- Conſul before Capua, 
urging him to come to Rome and loy all his credit to avert the im- 


pending ſtorm. The Pro-Conful would willingly have complied ; but 
the Conſcript Fathers thinking it a caſe wherein the publick intereſt was 
greatly concerned, abſolutely refuſed him leave to come: ſo that the 
accuſed, having no hopes, went into exile without waiting for his ſen- 


tence; and the comitia, after his departure, condemned him to baniſh- 
ment. | 47 k x „ ee 5 
In the mean time the Capuans, greatly diſtreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions, ſent a meſſenger to acquaint Hannibal with their preſent ſituation. 
A Numidian horſeman had the addreſs to paſs undiſcovered through 
the Romans in the night, and carried the meſſage to the - Carthagiman 
General. Upon this advice, leaving the greateſt part of his ' baggage 


behind him, he marched away with all expedition, arrived before Capua, 
and pitched his camp near the Roman entrenchments. At firſt he en- 


deavoured by ſkirmiſhes to provoke. the enemy to a battle, but this 
not ſucceeding, he almoſt beſieged them in their camp, frequently 


aſſaulting it with bodies of infantry, - which relieved one another, 
while ſore troops of horſe covered them, and threw darts upon 


the enemy. All his attempts to draw the Romans to à battle, or 
to break into the town, proved ineffectual: nor was it poſſible for him 
to ſtay long in the neighbourhood of Capua for want of torage ; becauſe 
the enemy, foreſeeing his coming, had ruined the country all around. 


- he 
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he feared leſt they ſhould join and attack him, or cut off his proviſions, 
and fo reduce him to extremities. Convinced that it was impracticable to 
raiſe the ſiege by force, he formed a deſign, much extolled by the antient 
- writers. He reſolved to leave his camp filently, march with all expedition, 
and appear before the walls of Rome. By this means, he hoped the aftright 


of the citizens might produce ſome accident in his favour, perhaps might 
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give him an opportunity of ſurprizing the town: If that ſhould not happen, 


the Pro-Conſuls, he thought, would either quit the blockade of Capua, 
or at leaſt divide their army, and ſend a part of it to the defence of the 
capital. In this laſt caſe he did not doubt but he ſhould have an eaſy 
victory, both over thoſe that ſtaid before Capua, and thoſe that marched 
away. Before he put this ſcheme in execution, he took care to acquaint 
the beſieged with his intention, left upon his departure they ſhould in 
deſpair furrender the town. Every thing being ready for his expedition, 
he ſet out in the night, and, to deceive the enemy, left fires burning in 
his camp. Having marched through Sammium, he croſſed the Anio, and 
pitched his camp within five miles of Rome, deſigning to attack the city 
next day, if practicable. The Romans, terrified at his approach, for he 
had never been ſo near their walls before, at firſt imagined he had made 
his way thither by the ſlaughter of their army at Capua. Their fears how- 
ever did not leſſen their reſolution ; and it happened luckily for them that 
the Conſuls had already raiſed one-legion, which was to rendezvous at 
Rome that very day, and had alſo called together the citizens in order to 
ſelect from amongſt them another legion: By which means there was 
very ſeaſonably a great concourſe of men in the town. Sulpicius and 
Fulxius, the Conſuls, marched out with an army, and encamped before 
the walls. Hannibal ſeeing the Romans prepared to make a ſtout defence, 
loſt ail hopes of being able to take the town *, and therefore fell to pillaging 
the country. The Confuls boldly advanced, and encamped within ten 
furlongs of him. The Cartbaginian, to ſecure his booty and execute the 
remaining part of his ſcheme, decamped in the night, and paſſed the 
Axio at a ford, the bridges being all broken down. In his paſſage he 
was attacked by the Romans, and though the Numidians, and the reſt 
of his cavalry, covered his retreat, ſo that he ſuffered no great loſs, yet 
the enemy regained a part of the ſpoil, and took about three hundred 
priſoners. Sripicius and Fulvius, thinking that Hannibal fled before them, 
followed him, but kept to the hills, for fear of a ſurprize. He, on 


the other hand, marched at firſt in great haſte, to intercept any forces, + 


that, on occaſion of his march to Rome, might have been ſent from Capua, 
or in their abſence to attack the Roman entrenchments before that city. 


2 Livy ſays, that when Hannibal was 
before the walls of Rome, the ground on 
which his camp ſtood was fold at the full 
price; which fo provoked the Carthagi- 


nian, that he put up to ſale the bankers 


ſhops that were round the Reman Forum. 


The account which the Latin hiſtorian gives 
of this expedition differs in many particu- 
lars from 158 of Polybius, which is followed 
in the text; 20 
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took it with great ſlaughter. Next morning he ſaw thoſe that h 
poſted upon a hill, which was very difficult of acceſs; and he would not 
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Finding that none of the beſiegers had ſtirred, he turned againſt the 
Conſuls that were purſuing him, fell upon their camp in the night, and 
| T eſcaped 


loſe time in attacking them, having formed a project of greater moment. 
Deſpairing to raiſe the ſiege of Capua, he hoped to ſurprize Rhegium. 
And though it was ſituated in the remoteſt corner of 7aly, he marched. 
with ſuch rapidity through Apulia, Lucania, and Bruttium, and appeared 
ſo unexpectedly before the place, that he took priſoners many of the 
inhabitants who were walking ſecurely without the walls; and was very 
near getting poſſeſſion of the town. | EP 

Hannibals departure left Capua without hope of relief. The Pro- 
Conſuls ſignified to the inhabitants, that they would ſpare the lives of all 
thoſe of them who would repair to the Roman camp; but not one Capuan 
accepted the offer. The commanders of the Cartbaginian garriſon wrote 
letters to Hannibal full of reproaches, and preſſing him not to abandon. 
them to the cruelty of the Romans, Theſe letters were committed to 
the care of ſome Numidians, who pretended to deſert, and then ſought 
an opportunity to eſcape to Rhegium. One of them being followed 
to the Raman camp by his miſtreſs, to whom he had diſcloſed the 


| ſecret, _ ſhe betrayed it; and above ſeventy of the Numidians were 


ſized, whipped, had their hands cut off, and were driven back to 
. ̃ v.... ĩ ĩ ⁊ ˖cw 8 | 
The ſight of theſe maimed wretches threw the city into the utmoſt 
conſternation. The people forced the chief of the Senators, who had for 
ſome time withdrawn Mbemfetves from public affairs, to aſſemble with 
the reſt. in the Senate-houſe; where the greateſt part were for ſending a 
deputation to the Pro-Confiils to capitulatè: But Vibius Virius, one of the 
authors of the revolt, oppoſed this motion, and made a ſpeech, the 
whole ſtrain of which was rage and de 5 air. Having repreſented the 
implacable © hatred” of the Romans to Capua, and expoſed the folly 
of hoping. for any favour from them, he thus concluded. Death 7s 
our only refuge. I bave prepared an entertainment at my houſe. When 
we have finiſhed qu repaſt, a cup ſhall go round, that will end our days 
and our misforguties togttber. Let all thoſe who are weary of life, or 

ſpiſe it, or deſpair of preſerving it, follow me. Funeral piles are already 
prepared to burn our bodies. A glorious death will gain us efteem from our 


enemies; and tht perſidibus Hannibal will lament the loſs of allies, who did 


nut deſerve to be thus deſerted and betrayed. Twenty-ſeven of the aſſembl 
followed Virius, accepted the entertainment to which they were invited 


* ; 


and cloſed all with a cup of poiſon. 


As to the terms of the treaty, which the reſt of the Capuans made 
with the Romans, we can only gueſs at them by what followed. As 
ſoon as the latter were in poſſeſſion of the place, they ſeized: the ſol- 


diers of the garriſon and the Capuan Senators. Theſe they conveyed 
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to their camp to be tried by the Pro-Conſuls. They were firſt made to 
diſcover all their treaſures, which amounted to ſeventy N weight of 
gold, and three thouſand two hundred pounds weight o 

fifty- three of them were ſent in cuſtody to two Roman cities in ſeparate 
companies; and it was reſolved to determine their fate before any thing 
was decreed concerning the reſt of the inhabitants. Appius inclined to 
clemency, Fulvius to ſeverity; and the diſpute grew warm between them. 
The former, to put an end it, wrote to the Senate, and referred the 
matter to them; but his collegue, without waiting for the Senate's decree, 
went with two thouſand horſe, firſt to Teanum, whither twenty-eight 
of the Capuan Senators had been tranſported, and he cauſed them to be 
beaten with rods, and then beheaded by the Lictors. Thence he haſtened 
to Cales, and treated with the ſame rigour the twenty-five Senators who 
had been conveyed thither, though he might well have ſpared them, 
having juſt before the execution received letters from Rome, with orders 
to ſuſpend it; but he put the letters in his boſom, and would not read 
them till all was over. Nor did the Republic ever blame him for this. 
inſtance of ſeverity, being doubtleſs. pleaſed to have revenge, without 
incurring the odium of inhumanity among her allies. This charge fell 
only upon Fulvius. 3 Fes 1 

And the impreſſion of this Pro-Conſul's cruelty became yet ſtronger in 
the minds of the people, by the following incident. One ade Taurea, 
a man, among his own party, reputed brave, had come from Capua, and 
had been. preſent at the late, maſſacre of the Senators. Pierced with 
compaſſion, and full of indignation, . he thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
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Pro-Conſul, juſt as he was going to diſmiſs the aſſembly: Stay one moment, 


Fulvius, and command me ta be murthered; aud then thou mayeſt boaſt of 


having killed a. braver man than thyſelf. Fulvius (who had publiſhed the 
Senate's decree) replied, Jou come too late to be puniſhed, and are mad with 
rage. M bat! ſaid Jubellius, have I lived to ſee my country reduced to 
- ſlavery? Have I ſtabbed my wife and children to preſerve them from inſults 
and diſbonour; and when I am come hither, to have my blood mixed with that 
| of my friends and countrymen, do my enemies, after all, deny me death ? My 
' own arm ſhall put an end to this hated life: As he ended theſe. words he 
ſtabbed himſelf with a dagger he had brought under his robe, and fell 
. dead ar the font e the in ER 2; 
In Greece, the Pro-Prætor Lævinus had, in order to keep Philip of 
Macedon employed at home,  endeayoured (with the approbation of 
the Senate) to draw ſome of the Greek States into the intereſt of 
Rome. He began with the Atohans, who were much. diſcontented, 
becauſe Acarnania had been by Philip  diſmembered from the body 
of their ſtate, and he aſſured them that he. would reduce it agai 
under its antient government and juriſdiction. |. Theſe promiſes, of 
the Roman General, were confirmed to the people by Scopas their 


chief magiſtrate, and by Dorimachus a noble #tolian, who, with . leſs - 


modeſty, 
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modeſty, and ſtronger aſſeverations, magnified the grandeur, power, 
and majeſty of the people of Rome. The main motive however with 


the Atolians was the hope of recovering Acarnania, Articles were 


therefore drawn up and agreed to, expreſſing the conditions on which 
theſe Grecians entered into an alliance with the Romans; and a clauſe was 
added, That the Eleans, the Lacedæmonians, Attalus, King of Perga- 
mus in Aſia Minor, Pleuratus, a King of Thrace, or perhaps of a part of 
Hlyricum, Scerdilœdus, King of the eaſt part of the laſt mentioned coun- 
try, ſhould if they pleaſed be compriſed and included in the treaty. Po- 
lybius tells us, that the Ztohans tent ambaſſadors to theſe ſeveral States 
and Princes, to ſolicit them to join in a confederacy againſt Philip; and 
he has tranſmitted to us the fpeeches made in the Senate of Lacedemon, 
by Chleneas an A#tolian, and Lyciſcus an Acarnanian, two orators, the 
firſt an advocate for the Ætolians, the ſecond for Philip. Cblæneas's 
harangue conſiſted chiefly of invectives, diſplaying the tyranny, oppreſſion, 
and uſurpations exerciſed in Greece by the Kings of Macedon, from the time 
of Philip the father of Alexander, 10 the preſent King; and in the cloſe of 
his ſpeech he urged the ſafety the Lacedæmonians would find in joining 
tbemſelves with ſo powerful a confederacy as that formed againſt Philip. 
Lyciſcus on the other hand endeavoured to clear the Macedonian Kings 
from the charge brought againſt them; mentioned ſeveral. of their lau- 
dable actions; loaded the Atolians with the guilt of many violences, 


outrages, and ſacrilegious abominations; and in concluſion repreſents 


 #he danger of making alliances with Barbarians ; that theſe defenders ef the 


Etolians wonld ſoon become their conquerors, and, in time, of all Greece, 
Theſe apprehenſions were not unreaſonable ; but the Lacedæmoniaus did 
not at this time look fo far forward: it ſeemed ſafeſt for them at preſent, 
to come into the alliance propoſed by the Ætoliaus; and they declared 
for that ſide. „„ | | 5 

I be articles of confederacy between the Ætolians and Romans ran thus. 
The Etolians ſpall forthwith enter into a war with King Philip by land, 
and the Romans ſhall aſſiſt them by ſea with a fleet of twenty quinqueremes 


at leaſt. All the cities. that ſhall be conquered between the confines of ZExolia 


and Corcyra Shall, as to the walls, houſes, and lands belonging to them, be 
poſſeſſed by the Ætolians; but the Romans ſhall have the meveable goods and 
plunder. The Romans ſhall uſe their endeavours that the Ætolians jay again 
poſſeſs Acarnania. If at any time the tolians make. a peace with Philip, 
they ſhall inſert a tlauſe, that the ſame ſhall be of no force until ſuch time as 
Philip foall have withdrawn his forces employed againſt the Romans, ar 
any of their allied. And in the fame manner if the Romans treat with 
the Macedonian King, they fbell make the like proviſion for the ſecurity of the 
Atolians and #heir allies. Though theſe articles were not ſigned till two 
years after, the confederates immediately began hoſtilities againſt Philip. 


Lævinus took the iſland of Zacynthus, and alſo two cities of Acarnania, 


which he replaced under the dominion. of the Zteljans; and * 
| h | us 
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thus kindled a war in Greece againſt the King, and found him ſufficient 
employment at home, to hinder his aſſiſting the Carthaginians, he retired 
with his fleet to Coreyra, and there wintered. 

The news, that the Atolians were in motion, was brought to Philip 
as he lay in his winter quarters at Pella. Reſolving to invade Greece 
in the ſpring, he firſt turned his arms againſt I/yricum, that by the 
deſolation and deſtruction he ſhould cauſe there, he might intimidate the 
"reſt of his neighbours from attacking Macedon in his. abſence. From 
' thence he marched his troops into Thrace againſt ' the Madi. In the 
mean time the. Atolian army entered Acarnania, where they found that 
the people of the country were come to the moſt delperate reſolu- 
tions for their defence: For, ſending away their wives and children, 


and all who were above ſixty years old, into Epirus, the reſt engaged 


themſelves by a folemn oath never to. return from the field but with 
victory : And they laid the heavieſt curſes on thoſe of their own nation, 
who ſhould harbour or reheve any. who were vanquiſhed and fled. 
Theſe deſperate meaſures, together with the approach of Philip, whom 
the Acarnazians had carneſtly preſſed to come from Thrace to their aſſiſtance, 
ſo terrified the Atolians, that they retired into their own territories, 
and there continued quiet, till Levinus, coming in the ſpring with his 
fleet to Naupafus, put them again in motion. In conjunction with the 
Pro-Prætor, they beſieged Anticyra, (a city of the Locrenſes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Atolia) by ſea and land, and reduced it. But Lævinus, 
after this, by reaſon of a dangerous ſickneſs, was obliged to continue 
there a great while unactive. | 33 | 

Winter now approached, and Marcellus returned from Sicily to 
Rome, for the firit time ſince the taking of Syracuſe. He demanded 
a triumph at his arrival: But having, . purſuant to orders, left his 
army in Sicily, and it not being the cuſtom for Generals to triumph 
when their army was not preſent to give teſtimony to their exploits, he 
was granted only an ovation by the Senate. To do himſelf juſtice 
wh tT am in the beſt manner he could, he decreed himſelf a triumph on 
"The Hill of Alba, for which there were ſome precedents in ſuch, caſes. 
Next day he had a very magnificent ovation. A plan of Syracuſe, 
ſtatues .and paintings of an exquiſite taſte, coſtly vaſes, and immenſe 
quantities of gold, filver, and braſs, were carried on biers before him. 
Eight elephants, and all ſorts of military engines, uſed in ſieges, made a 
part of the ſhow. It was at this time that Marcellus introduced among 
the Romans a refined taſte for paintings, and ſculptures; which made 
fome of the old Romans uneaſy. They feared it would gradually deſtray 
the people's love of huſbandry and war, and would be a means to ſoften 
and enervate them. 3 ; 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 
The NI NTH YEAR of the War. 
Marcellus“ condut? complained of before the Senate, by the Sicilians, 
| e accuſed of cruelty by the Capuans. The fate of their city is deter- 
mined. | 


The fortane of the campaign in Italy various. 
The reduction of Sicily completed. | 


HE time for electing new magiſtrates drawing on, Fulvius Cen- 
tumalus was recalled to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia. The 


firſt Century that voted, named T. Manlius T orquatus, and T. Otacilius, 


for Conſuls. It was not doubted but the reſt of the Centuries would 
Join in the nomination ; and a multitude of people flocked round Man- 
lius, to congratulate him upon his election. But he approaching the 
Conſul's tribunal, begged that he would call back the Century that 
had juſt given their votes, and allow him to ſpeak a few words. While 
all were in expectation of what he would aſk, he excuſed himſelf, on 
account of a weakneſs in his eyes, from accepting the dignity offered 


him. «A man, ſaid be, muſt be very ſhameleſs to deſire to be a pilot 


< or a general, and to have the lives and fortunes of multitudes com- 
< mitted to his care, when he knows that in every thing he does, he 
< muſt make uſe of other men's eyes.” He therefore entreated the 
preſident of the aſſembly to order the prerogative Century to give their 
votes anew, and defired of them, that in their choice they would 


have regard to the circumſtances of the Republic, remember that 


the war was ſtill in [aly, and that Rome was ſcarce recovered from the 
terror cauſed by the late infult of the enemy at her gates. Notwith- 
ſtanding this remonſtrance, the Century, with repeated cries, inſiſted 
upon the choice they had made. No, ſaid Manlius, neither can I 
s bear your manners, nor you my government. Return into the 


voting place, and conſider that Carthage is making war in Italy, and 


< that Hannibal is her General.” The Century finding theſe words 


applauded by all who ſtood round Manlius, and having a real reſpect for 


him, made no longer any difficulty to comply with his deſire ; and 
Marcellus the fourth time, and Lævinus the ſecond time, were raiſed to the 
conſular dignity. © | 1 | „ 
Lævinus was ſtill lying ſick at Anticyra in Greece. Marcellus entered 
upon his office on the Ides of Marcb, and according to cuſtom aſſembled 
the Senate that day, but declared he would bring no matters relating to 
the Republic before the Fathers till the arrival of his collegue. He com- 
Dliined that there were numbers of Sracuſians in Rome, who ſpread 


4 reports 
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reports about the city to his diſadvantage ; that M. Cornelius Cethegus, the 
Prætor of Sicily, had not only ſent over many of theſe to accuſe him, 
but had alſo aſſerted in his letters, that the war was far from being 
| finiſhed in the iſland [no untruth, as will appear by and by] that he 
might have the greater glory, in putting an end to it. The Conſul 
added, that he himſelf would immediately give his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of laying their accuſations before the Senate, were it not that he 
underſtood, they affected to be afraid of accuſing him in the abſence of 
his collegue; and that, as ſoon as Lævinus ſhould arrive, he would take 
care they ſhould be heard. | 7 | 

As Lævinus paſſed through Campania, in his return to Rome, the in- 
' habitants of that country crowded about him, and implored his pro- 
tection againſt the tyranny and cruelty of the Pro-Conſul Fulvius Flaccus. 
Lævinus ordered them to follow him to Reme; which when he drew near, 
the company of Sicilians, who were to accuſe Marcellus, joined thim © 
likewiſe; and he ſuffered them to enter the city with him. However, 
before he procured them an audience from the Senate, he gave the Con- 
ſcript Fathers an account of his own conduct, and the ſtate of affairs 
in Greece. And the next thing to be done, was to aſſign the Conſuls, 
and the reſt of the Generals of the Roman armies, their reſpective pro- 
vinces, for the enſuing campaign. Jah fell by lot to Levinas, and 
Sicily to Marcellus. This was no ſooner declared, than the Sicilians, 
who were preſent at the ceremony, made a horrible outcry, arid expreſſed 
as much terror and conſternation as they had done at Syracuſe ' when 
Marcellus ſurprized it. They drefſed themſelves in + mourning, ran 
to the houſes of the Senators, and there declared, they would never 
return home, rather than be again ſubject to Marcellus: And that it would 
be better for Sicily to periſh in the flames of tna, than to be given 
up as a prey to her implacable enemy. The affair was mentioned in 
the Senate, and the Conſuls were aſked to conſult the Fathers about an 
exchange of provinces. Marcellus anſwered, that, had the Stcilians been 
already heard, perhaps he ſhould not think that motion ſo equitable; but 
now, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that fear reſtrained them from accuſing 
a man who muſt ſhortly be their Governor, he was very willing to 
exchange provinces with his collegue, provided he agreed to it; but 
begged the Senate would not give him the mortification of interpoſing 
a judgment of theirs in the matter; for, ſaid he, if it would have been 
unjuſt to give my collegue his option, without caſting lots, how much 
more unjuſt, nay, what an indignity would it be to me, to transfer my 
lot to him? The Senate did not interpoſe their authority, and the 
exchange was made by the Conſuls themſelves. Then the Sicilians 
were admitted to bring their complaints againſt Marcellus. Their accuſa- 
tion turned upon his pretended cruelty at Leontini, his having ſacked 
Syracuſe, and his having ſtripped the citizens of every thing, though 
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rene (as the accuſers proteſted) it had been by compulſion, that the Syracu- 


a0 fans had ſided with the Carthaginians, and they prayed, that what 
242d Conf. had been taken from them, and could be recovered, might be reſtored. = 


14 D ehen the Siciliaus had done ſpeaking, Marcellus left the Curule 
1 c. 30, Chair, and went to the place were perſons accuſed were wont to make 
Mandl. their defence. He fairly laid before the houſe the matters of fact (as they 
have been related) and then withdrew, to give the Senators more free- 

dom in their debates. A great many of the Fathers, and among the 

reſt T. Manlius Torquatus, were of opinion, that the war ought to be 
conſidered as having been carried on againſt the tyrants Hippocrates 

and Epicydes, equally the enemies of the Romans and Syracufians. After 

a long debate, the majority voted the proceedings of Marcellus to have 
been regular; but added to their decree, that the Senate would take 

l care of the Syracufrans, and recommended it to the Conſul Lævinus, to 
j 1 cout their intereſt, as far as it was conſiſtent with that of the Re- 
_ | | P When the Sicilians, being called in, had heard the decree read, they 
4.50 threw themſelves at the feet of Marcellus, and begged he would forgive 
#4] . Whatever, with a view to ſet forth their miſeries and move compaſſion, 
they had ſaid againſt him; and would receive them into his protection. 

The Conſul granted their requeſt; and, in gratitude to him, the people 

of Sraluſe ordered, that whenever he or any of his family ſet foot in Si 

ily, the people ſhould crown themſelves with garlands, and celebrate 
. the day with ſacrifices; and Syracuſe was, ever after, under the pa- 

tronage of the Marcelli. | De | 

Lir,B.26, The cauſe of the Campanians came on next. Their pleading con- 
* fiſted wholly of a pathetic repreſentation of their miſeries. When they 
had finiſhed their complaint, they were 'ordered to withdraw. And: 

then M. Attilius Regulus, who had ferved in the army at the taking 

of Capua, was examined, as to the facts. This Senator could ſay little to 

q the advantage of the Capuans; but he moved that the Senate might 
N . not determine the affair, till it had obtained the conſent of the Tribes; 
=_ becauſe the Capuans, being Roman citizens, could nat legally be judged. 
i By the Senate, without the approbation of the people. Accordingly, 
1 N a Tribune of the commons was defired to ſummon the Comitia by tribes; 
and requeſt them, to empower the Senate to pronounce ſentence on the 

Capuans. He | complied.” The Comitia anſwered in that authoritative- 

ſtile which ſhewed their fovereignty : bat. the majority of the Senate 

now ſitting, after being ſworn,. ſhall determine, that we will and command. 

The Senate, thus authoriſed, pronounced judgment: and when the 

ſentence came to be executed, Campania was ſtripped. of all the monu- 

ments of its grandeur; Capua was no longer a city; it had neither 

Senate, Comitia, nor Magiſtrates of its own; Rome ſent a Præfect thither- 

annually, to preſerve order in the place, and to hear cauſes. Its — 
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Nothful and effeminate inhabitants were tranſplanted elſewhere, . and 
| ſacceeded by Roman colonies of laborious and induſtrious huſbandmen. 
And now the Conſuls applied themſelves wholly to the preparations 
for the approaching campaign. As the navy wanted great repairs, 
and the public treaſury was exhauſted, they publiſhed an edict, order- 
ing every man, according to his cenſus, to furniſh pay and proviſions for 
thirty days to a certain number of ſailors and rowers, agreeably to a 
precedent on the like occaſion. This falling heavy on the poorer 
citizens, already drained by taxes, ſince Hannibals invaſion, it had like 
to have cauſed an inſurrection. The poop threatened to do them- 
ſelves juſtice, if the edict was not revoked in three days. In that time 
the Conſuls, to make matters eaſy, propoſed in the Senate a method 
which gained them great applauſe. They moved, that all the dignified 


perſons in the ſtate, and the Senators, ſhould give a good example of 


zeal for the Republic, by voluntarily carrying into the treaſury their 
ſuperfluous gold, filver, and braſs. All preſent approved the motion 
and the Knights and common citizens ſo readily followed the example 
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of the Conſuls and Senators, that there was an emulation who ſhould . 


firſt enter their names in the regiſter of the contributors. Thus were 
the Romanifleets recruited; and Rome put into a condition to ſupport 

the war on all ſides. 9 5 | 

When Marcellus and Lævinus ſet out for their provinces, there were 
in the town of Salapia in Apulia two men of great authority, Daſius and 
Blaſius; the latter was in the Roman intereſt, and had entered into a 
' negotiation with the Conſul to betray the town to him. As this 
could not be done without Dafius's conſent, the traitor ventured to open 
his mind to him, and ſolicit his aſſiſtance, though he knew him to be 
a zealous Hannibaliſt. Dafius immediately informed the Carthaginian of 
the affair, who thereupon cited both to appear before him. But 
the accuſer not being able to bring any 3 to ſupport his charge, 
Hannibal imagined the accuſation to have proceeded entirely from jealouſy 
and hatred; and would take no farther cognizance of it. After this, 
Blaſius gained over his collegue, and they took meaſures together for 


c. 3N 


the ſurrendry of the place. Marcellus on a ſudden appeared before it, 


and was admitted into the town; and then the Cartbaginian garriſon, 
which conliſted of 500 brave Numidian horſe, finding themſelves betray- 
ed, reſolved to fell their lives dear. They quitted their horſes, which 
were of no uſe to them, and fought on foot, till they were all killed 
except fifty, who yielded themſelves priſoners. This, if we may 
credit Livy, was ſo great a loſs to Hannibal, that in all the battles he after- 
wards fought in Itah, his cavalry never gained the ſuperiority over the 
enemy, as in former engagements. 2 3 | 
The Carihaginian had ſtill hopes of taking the citadel of Tarentum, 
which he yy blocked up. On the other hand, the Romans ſent a 
ſquadron of ſhips to ſupply the 1 with proviſions: But this fleet, 


before 
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before it could enter the port, being obliged to come to an engagement. 
with the Tarentine fleet, was utterly defeated, and the Admiral of it kil- 
led in the action. 5 | | 

Marcellus took two more cities in Samnium, and in them about 3000 
Carthaginian priſoners, together with a great quantity of grain. Fulvius 
Centumalus, who commanded as Pro-Conſul in Apulia, being ambitious 
of imitating the Conſul, without his abilities, drew near to a city called 
Herdonea, in hopes to reduce it by force, or by treaty, but was ſurprized 
by Hannibal; and though the Romans behaved themſelves bravely, they 
were totally defeated, their camp taken, and the General, with eleven 
Legionary Tribunes, ſlain in the engagement. 

So complete a victory recovered the. affairs and credit of Hannibal for 
fome time, and greatly diſcouraged the pope at Rome, whoſe only 
hopes were now in Marcellus. This - Conſul, knowing how much the 
people were terrified, wrote to the Senate, in theſe terms. I am the 
fame man that I was after the battle of Cannæ. I am going to meet the 
ſame conqueror, and have reaſon to expelt the ſame ſucceſs. The joy that 
now fwells the mind of the Carthaginian will not be of long duration: 
He then marched towards Hannibal, and came up with him near Numiſtro, 
in Bruttiam. The Carthaginian did not decline a battle. The engage- 
ment was bloody; and the night alone put an end to it. At ſun- 


riſing Marcellus offered him battle again; but Hannibal would not accept 


> 


into an ambuſh. 


the challenge. He decamped; and the Conſul followed him from 
place to place. So that theſe two great Generals ſpent the reſt of the 
campaign, the one in ſeeking for an opportunity to come to a general 
action, the other in endeavouring to avoid it, and to draw his enemy 


4 


In the mean time Fulvius Flaccus was buſy in managing the affairs of 


the Republic in Campania. And the Senate ordered a great quantity of 
corn to be bought up in Fetruria, and carried to the citadel of Tarentum: 
Two thouſand men were likewiſe commanded to the relief of the garriſon ; 


and this convoy had a happier paſſage thither than the laſt. 


From the Conſul Levinus the Senate received news of the total reduc- 
tion. of Sicily. Agrigentum had long held out for the Carthaginians. 
Hanno had commanded there a numerous garriſon ; but having through 
jealoufy diſobliged, and even broke, a brave Numidian officer, named 


 Matines, much eſteemed among his countrymen, - and who having been 
ſent by Hannibal into Sicily, to ſupply the place of Hippocrates, had done 


the Carthaginians ſignal ſervice in that iſland, the proud African could nor 


brook the affront. To revenge himſelf, he entered into a correſpondence 


with the Conſul; and having engaged a body of the Numidians in the con- 
ſpiracy, they opened one of the gates to the Roman troops. Hanno, 


With Epicydes, and a few more officers, eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel; but 


the reſt of the garriſon were all cut in pieces. After this, twenty towns 
were betrayed into the hands of the Romans, ſix taken by force, and the 
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reſt, to the number of forty, ſurrendered voluntarily. Zevinus, having 
ſettled all affairs in the iſland, (which from this time became the gra- 
nary of Rome) received an order from the Senate, to return home, to 
hold the Comitia by centuries: For though Marcellus was nearer, it 
was dangerous to interrupt his purſuit of Hanmbal. However, Levinus 
was hardly arrived, when he found himſelf obliged to go back again, 
to take care of his province, an expreſs coming from Valerius Meſſata 
(who commanded a fleet in Sicily, and had been ravaging the coaſt of 
Africa) with an account, that the Carthaginians were preparing a naval 
armament, to re-conquer Szctly. 5 
The Senate haſtened the departure of Lævinus, and ordered him to 
name a Dictator to hold the Comitia for the new elections. The 
Conſul did not refuſe to obey; but that he might continue the longer 
in the ſupreme dignity, inſiſted upon deferring the nomination till he 
ſhould arrive in Sicily; and he promiſed that he would then name Meſſala- 
But it being contrary to antient cuſtom, for a Dictator to he named elſe- 
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where than in Tah, the Conſcript Fathers paſſed a decree, requiring. 


Levinus before he left the city to petition: the people to recommend a 


proper perſon for the Dictatorſhip, and enjoining the Conſul to name 
that perſon; and the decree provided alſo, that in caſe the Conſul 
refuſed to petition, as before mentioned, the Prætor of Rome ſhould do 
it; and if he likewiſe refuſed, the Tribunes of the Commons ſhould 
bring the matter before the Comitia. Levinus was obſtinate, and forbad 
the Prætor to offer any petition to the people. Upen this the Tribunes. 
aſſembled them; and it was determined, that Q; Fulvius Flaccus, then. 
at Capua, ſhould be nominated Dictator. But Lævinus, the night before 
the holding of the Comitia, had ſet out for Sicily, fo that the Fathers. 
were obliged to write to Marcellus to name. the Dictator the people 


bad recommended. Q, Fulvius, being thus raiſed to the DiQatorſhip,, - 


named P. Licinius Craſſus, the Pontifex Maximus, to be his General. of 
| Ie. 1 . : | | 
„ | 
C-FE AF: AER 
TENTH YE AR of the War. 
Some of. the Roman. colonies refuſe to contribute ” the expences of the war. 


- Marcellus is vanquiſhed by Hannibal; - but the day following gains 
à victory over bim. Fabius Cunctator gets poſſeſſion of Tarentum. 


ER Didator Fulvius, having artfully carried on his intrigues to 
c. &. 


1 promote his own election to the Conſulſhip, called together the 
Comitia, and was there named Conſul, with Fabius Maximus Cunttator, 
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by the firſt Century which voted; and the reſt of the Centuries 
ſcemed inclined to the ſame choice. But two of the Tribunes inter- 
poſed, alledging, That it was dangerous to the conffitution to allow a 
continuaticn ef magiſtracy in the fame perſon; and to ſuffer Preſidents 
cf the Cemitia to ei deri their cutherity to ſerve their private fur- 


Teſes, and they declared, that they would diſſolve the aſſembly if 


the Dictator did not deſiſt from his pretenſion. Fulvius however 
juſtified the proceedings of the Comitia by a law made juſt after 
the battle of _Thra/ymenus, allowing the people to chuſe the ſame 
men to the conſulſhip as often as they pleaſed, while the war 
ſhould laſt in Tah; and by the examples of Poſthum:ius Metellus, and 
Fabius Maximus, who at different times being Preſidents of the Co- 
mitia, had been elected Conſuls by the aſſemblies in which they preſided. 
After ſome time ſpent in theſe diſputes, it was at length agreed, that 
the matter ſhould be referred to the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers, 
pleaſed with the choice that had been made of two ſuch able Generals, 
declared, that neither the Dictatorſnip, nor Preſidentſhip of Fulvius diſ- 
qualified him for being choſen Conſul. © — 
It was neceſſary at this time to raiſe recruits, and to ſend ſome forces 
into Sicily in the place, of two legions drawn from thence to ſerve in 
Taly; but this affair had like to have occaſioned a rebellion. The La- 
tins and allies of Rome murmured at the continuation of a war, which 
drained their countries of their people and their wealth. Nay twelve 
cut of thirty Roman colonies * had been planted in the provinces 


conquered by the Republic, abſolutely refuſed to furniſn their contin- 


gents, either of men or money; alledging that they really were not in 
a condition to do it. But the other eighteen complied, and declared 


themſelves ready to enlarge their quotas, if neceſſary. The agents of 


theſe faithful and affectionate colonies received the thanks of the Senate, 
and of the people in full Comitia. As for the twelve, it was thought 


proper, at this juncture, to ſhew a contempt of them, and to 


neglect their contributions, rather than extort them by violence, Mich 


would probably throw theſe colonies into the Carthaginien intereſt. 
To ſupply the deficiency occaſioned by their refuſal, recourſe was had 
to a treaſure which had been long hoarded up in the exchequer. From 
the year 396 the Republic had reſerved to herſelf the twentieth part 
of the purchaſe- money of every flave's freedom. The produce had 


been kept againſt a day of neceſſity, and was now firſt applied to the 


public uſe. It amounted to four thouſand pounds weight of gold, 


which was all diſtributed among the Generals for the expences of the 


war, The Cenſers alſo requeſted. of the Senate, that the territory of 
Campania, from which the old poſſeſſors had been driven, ſhould be diſ-— 
poſed of after the beſt manner, for the benefit of the public. Their 
petition being referred to the people; the latter decreed, that thoſe vaſt 
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plains, and fruitful hills, ſhould be farmed out, and the rents paid into 
the public treaſury. = 

And now, the ſeaſon of the year, and the motions of Hannibal, 
drew the Conſuls from Rome. Fabius undertook to beliege Tarentum, 
whilſt Fulvius and Marcellus were to oppoſe the enterprizes of the 
Carthoginian. Marcellus thinking himfelf, of all the Roman Genetals, the 
fitteſt match for Hannibal, marched out of his winter quarters as ſoon 
as there was graſs in the fields, and came up with the enemy near Ca- 
uuſium in Apulia. The Carthaginian retired, becauſe the country was 
open and unfit for ambuſhes. Marcellus followed him, pitched his 
camp near him, and offered. battle. Hannibal would have avoided a 
general action, but was at length forced to it. The Roman attacked him 
as he was encamping; and the engagement laſted till night, without 
any advantage on either ſide. Next morning, as ſoon as it was 
light, Marcellus again drew out his forces; nor did Hannibal decline the 
challenge. He harangued his men, putting them in mind of Thraſy- 
menus and Cannæ, and exhorting them to repreſs the audacious temerity 
of their enemies, who would not permit them either to march or to 
encamp in quiet, or give them time to breathe or look about them. The 
riſing ſun, ſaid he, and the Roman army daily appear to us at the ſame 


portunate enemy that is more raſh than formidable. The Carthaginian ſol- 
diers thus animated by their General, and vexed at being continually 
harraſſed by the Romans, behaved themfelves with uncommon. reſo- 
lution in the battle. Marcellus was now vanquiſhed, his whole army 
routed ; he loft two thouſand ſeven hundred men. Not being uſed: 
to ſuffer theſe indignities he ſhewed his reſentment, by bitterly re- 
_ proaching his troops with cowardice. They readily owned their fault, 
aſked pardon, and proteſted that they would ' expoſe themſelves to any 
danger he ſhould think fit, with a reſolution either to die or conquer. 
Prepare then, replied. the General, 10 perform your promiſes to-morrow,, 
and to merit the forgiveneſs you defire. Next morning the legionaries 
were ready to march by break. of day; Marrellus declared that he would 
place in the firſt line thoſe manipuli which had behaved themſelves. 
diſhonourably; and he urged them all to exert themſelves in ſuch a 
manner as to wipe off their ſhame; Let not Rome, ſaid he, be informed 
F yeſterday's defeat before ſhe hears of this day's viffory. He then ordered: 
them to refreſh themſelves well with food, that their ſtrength might not. 
fail, in caſe the battle ſhould prove long, which done, he marched them 
out of the camp; and formed them as uſual. Hannibal ſurprized at this 
unexpected challenge from the Roman General, What ! cried: he, we 
have to do then with a man that can bear neither good nor bad fortune. 
When victorious he gives his enemy no repoſe, nor takes any himſelf when 
Be is vanquiſhed. . Which ſaid, he gave orders for the trumpets to muy 
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inſtant. Shall we bear this? One fingle victory will free us from an im- 
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of the day before. 
phants, which Hannibal brought, againſt them, back upon his own troops. 
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and drew his men out into the field. This battle was more ſharp than that 
At length the Romans prevailed by driving the ele- 
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For by this means the Carthaginians were thrown into the utmoſt con- 


fuſion; and two of thoſe great beaſts falling down juſt in the gate of 
their camp, ſtopped up the entrance of it; fo that the runaways were 


forced to make their- way with difficulty over the. ditch and rampart, - 


which occaſioned a great ſlaughter of them. Hannibal loſt eight thouſand 
men. However, Marcellus bought his victory dear. Three thouſand of 


his legionaries were killed upon the ſpot, and almoſt all the reſt wound, 


ed; he led his ſcattered forces to Venuſia, and could not take the field 
again that campaign. Hannibal decamped the night after his defeat, 
retired into Bruttium, raiſed the ſiege of Caulonia, and took the beſiegers 

riſoners. They conſiſted of 8000 men beſides Bruttian deſerters, and 


had been ſent by Fabius upon that enterprize, under the conduct of 


the governor of Rheginm. About this time the Hirpini, the Lucani, 


and the Volcenſes ſubmitted to the Conſul Fulvius. Some of the 


Bruttians alſo: ſent deputies to him, who were well received: But 


this negotiation had little ſucceſs, probably becauſe of the preſence of 


"Hannibal. | 


As for Fabius, who had undertaken the reduction of T 8 (in | 


which Hannibal had placed a garriſon, conſiſting partly of his old 


troops, and partly of new levies raiſed among the Bruttians) while he 


was with all prudence making his preparations for the ſiege, a young 


the General, That he had a ſiſter in Tarentum, whoſe beauty had captivated 


5 Phatarch's 
life of Fa» 
bin. 


in three days time. In the firſt, Rory 


2 field than when he was vanquiſned. 
. Idle all the ſummer, (for which he was after- 


"ON Theſe battles of Marcellus, as they 


| Tarentine, who ſerved in his army, came and diſcovered to him a ſecret, 


which he thought might be of uſe in the preſent enterprize. He told 
the commander of the Bruttian troops there; that he believed be could gain 


over bis ſiſter to the Roman intereſt ;- and that, if ſo, ſbe could undoubtedly - 


engage ber lover in the ſame cauſe. Fabius thinking the project feaſible, 
ſuffered the young man to return to his native city, as a deſerter. The 
Tarentine conducted himſelf with ſo much art, that he ſoon gained his 
point. The fixth night after the attacks began, he returned to the Conſul, 
and informed him of his ſucceſs, and when and where the Bruttian officer 


| wards r at Venufia) while Hannibal, 
maſter of the open xn continued his 
ravages in /taly. * per Italiam Anni- 
bale, media «ſtate, Venuſiam, in tecta, milites 
abduxiſſet. Liv. B. 27. c. 20. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that Polybius knew nothing of 


are told by Zivy, and nearly copied by 
Platarch, have very much the air of a ro- 
mance. Three general battles are fought 


inclines to neither fide, in the - ſecond, 


Hannibal is conqueror, and, in the third, 
Marcellus. And what is as ſtrange, Marcellus. 


when conqueror, was leſs able to keep the 
| e lay 


. theſe Roman victories, for he expreſly tells 


us, that Hannibal was never vanquiſhed in 
any battle or engagement till that of Zana. 
Polyb. B. 15. e. 1. and 16. 55 


- would 
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| would be ready to let the Romans into the place, The plot was happily 
executed; and when the Romans had ſurprized the town, they ſpared 
neither Carthoginians, Tarentines nor even Bruttians. Some authors lay 
the blame of this odious maſſacre on Fabius himſelf, who, they ſay, gave 
theſe cruel orders, leſt, if he ſpared the Bruttians, ſo important a conqueſt 
ſhould be imputed more to treachery, than to his prudence and bravery 
a conduct not ſuitable to his general character. 

The riches found in this maritime city were, according to Livy, 
immenſe : The Quæſtors received, for the public treaſury, eighty-ſeven 
- thouſand pounds weight of gold; but Plutarch with more. probability 
reckons the ſum at only three thouſand talents . As to the pictures and 
ſtatues, Fabius had not the taſte of Marcellus; and therefore, when he was 
aſked what he would have done with thoſe maſter-pieces of painting and 
ſculpture, he anſwered, Let us leave to the Tarentines their angry Gods; 
alluding to the attitudes, in which the Gods of Tarentum were repreſented : 
For, after the Lacedemonian manner, they had generally ſwords in 
their hands, and were in fighting poſtures. Nevertheleſs he carried to 
Rome a brazen coloſſus of- Hercules, which had been caſt by the famous 
Ly/ippus; and it was placed in the Capitol, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Fabius near it. 3 | 

The unexpected news of the ſiege of Tarentum drew Hannibal from 
Bruttium. He marched. night and day, and doubted not to come time 
enough to relieve it; and it was with the greateſt aſtoniſhment he received 
the account, when within five miles of the city, of its being taken: Nay 
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then,” ſaid he, the Romans have their Hannibal too : We have loſt Tarentum 


by the ſame art that wwe took it. However, that he might not ſeem. to fly 
before the enemy, he did not immediately turn back, but encamped on 
the place where he heard the news. At length he marched to Metapentus, 


a city in his intereſt, and there invented a ſtratagem, which had like. to 


have fatally deceived the cautious Fabius. He ſent two of the inhabitants 
with, letters to the Conſul, from the chief men of the city, offering to 
deliver up the place, and the Carthaginian garriſon into his hands, if he 
would promiſe an oblivion for what was paſt. Fabius, not ſuſpecting the 
cheat, fixed the day for his march, and would have fallen into an ambuſh 


prepared for him, if the Augurs and Haruſpices, who had probably better 


intelligence than the General, had not detained him in the camp, by de- 
claring that the preſages were all unfortunate. Hannibal, impatient of 


FT.abius's delays, ſent new emiſſaries; but theſe being arreſted, and terrified 


by threatenings of ſevere puniſhment, confeſſed the ſecret, _ 
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be Conſul Marcellus ſlain, and bis collogue at the ſane time mul 


| Eovourable accounts $row Sicily and from Greece. | 


CIP wn AJARCELL LUS: had been arouſed: ets ths We e ination 


the laſt campaign; nevertheleſs he was choſen Conſul for the new 

car, with T. Quinins Criſpinus. When they had taken the field, the 

atter, ambitious of ſignalizing himſelf by the conqueſt of ſome important 
place, caſt his eyes on Locri, a maritime city of that part of South Haß, 


now called Farther Calabria: But being afraid to engage with Hannibal, 


. who advanced towards him, he poſtponed his expedition, and haſtned to 
Join his collegue Marcellus. The two Confuls, having conferred together, 
determined not to drop the enterprize upon Locri. They commanded 
Cincius, Admiral of the fleet appointed to guard the coaſts of Hah and 
Sicily, to inveſt the place by ſea, and at the fame time ordered a body of 
troops, then in garriſon at Tarentum, to go and beſiege it by land: But 
theſe latter were ſurpriſed by Hannibal in their march, two thouſand of 
them killed, and twelve hundred taken priſoners. The Cartbaginian, 
however, declined a' battle with the kite: forces of the Conſuls; and. 
watched' for an opportunity to deceive his enemies by artifice. 
Between his entrenehments, and thoſe of the Romans, was a little hill, 


hn from which either camp might be annoyed ; and the Roman ſoldiers were 


Liv. B. 27. 


* 273 28. 


equally furprized at Hannibals neglect of it, and impatient to take 
poſſeſſion E it themſelves. They even murmured at their Generals. 
not 'Deing ſo | quick as they would have them, to ſeize ſuch an advan- 

Hereupon Marcellus and his collegue, with a guard of. 
two — and twenty horſe, went to view the eminence. Hannibal 
had hid a detachment” of Numidians in the cavities of the hill, and 


under the buſhes, which covered it. His deſign was to. intercept thoſe. 
of the Romans that Would ſtraggle from their camp. "The Numidians. 


out of their ambuſh, ſurprized and ſurrounded the two Conſuls 
and their guard; and Mareellus, in the A to retreat, was killed. 
His ſon and the other Conſul were wounded. 

Hannibal, informed of Marcelluss death, went immediately to the 
place where the body lay, and, at the fight of it, ſhewed no marks 
of joy, but. ſeemed rather to pity the misfortune of ſo great a man, 
who had * in a manner unworthy of him. Te. his firſt care was 

to 


e 
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d take off the ring, which the dead Conſul had on his finger, and wit 
which he uſed to ſeal his diſpatches. He then cauſed the body to be 
laid on a funeral pile, and burnt; and, having gathered: the aſhes into a 
ſilver urn, ſent them to young Marcellus the fon. _ PE to 
The furviving Conſul” decamped the following night, retired to the 


neareſt mountains, and poſted himſelf on a ſteep aſcent. And fearing 


Jeſt Hannibal ſhould make a miſchievous uſe of the ring he had taken 
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from Marcellus, he diſpatched couriers to all the neighbouring cities in 


the intereſt of Rome, to prevent their being deeeived by letters, which 
might be ſent to them in Marcellus's name. By this prudent ſtep Salapia 


in Apulia was preſerved: Nay; the inhabitants turned the artifice of 


the Cartbaginian upon himſelf. He had ſent a Roman deſerter with 
letters, as from Marcellus, .to give them notice that he would be there 
the next night, and that they ſhould prepare to receive him. The 
Salapians ſeemed to ſuffer themſelves to be cheated, and admitted into the 
_ .town-ſix-hundred of Hannibals men (choſen out of the Roman deſerters, 


that their language might not betray the deſign ;) but then on a ſudden,” | 
the inhabitants letting fall the portcullis, ſurprized and flew thoſe. 


who had entered, and with a ſhower of darts from the ramparts drove 
back tie l. 3 5 5 Bs 
This unſucceſsful expedition did not fo far diſcourage Hannibal, as 
to hinder him from marching to the relief of Locri, now inveſted by 
ſea and land. And upon the firſt appearance of his Numidian horſe, the 
beſiegers were ſo terrified, that Cincius, the Admiral of the Roman fleet, 
embarked the land forces on board his galleys, left all his machines 
behind him, and ſailed away for Rome. | 3 
In the mean time Quinctius, whoſe wounds were mortal, and who, 
having left his poſt in the mountains, was now with his army at Capua, 
ſent letters to the Senate, acquainting them with the death of his collegue, 
and that he himſelf was drawing near his end; and deſiring that the 


. 2h 


Fathers would ſend ſome perſons to him, of prudence and integrity, with ' 


whom he might entruſt the affairs of the Republic. Accordingly three 


Senators were commiſſioned to receive his laſt advices; and, at their 


requeſt, he nominated a Dictator to hold the Comitia for the new elections. 
He named T. Manlius Torquatus. « | 


The Romans, during this unfortunate campaign, received the agreeable: 


news from Sicily, that Valerius Lævinus, who commanded an hundred fail 

of ſhips, had made a deſcent on Africa, brought thence much booty, 
and afterwards defeated a Cartbaginian fleet off Chpea. And the advices 
from the Pro-Conſul Sulpicius 2 i the ſtate of affairs in Greece, were not 


unfayourable. The Ztohians had received aſſiſtance from Attalus King of 


Pergamus, and being alſo joined by a thouſand Romans, had ventured to 
march againſt Philip; and though he defeated them in two battles, he 
could not prevail with them to deſert the intereſt of Rome. He had alſo 
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attacked the Roman army, while they were pillaging the country about 
Corinth, and forced them aboard their ſhips with loſs. But Sulpicius 
being joined by the tolians and Elzans. ſurprized the King near Elis, 
and gained ſome advantage over him. Next day Philip hearing that 


the country people were gathered together at a fortreſs called Pyrgus, 
* (in order to defend their. cattle, which they had driven thither as to a 


place of ſafety) he ſet upon them, took 4000 priſoners, and 20,000 
cattle of all kinds. After this he was obliged to return into his own 
country, to put a ſtop to the irruptions of the Dardans, which a report of 


his death had occaſioned; fo that Rome had no reaſon to fear the Mace- 


donian's coming ſuddenly to join Hannibal. 


rr. +647 


be Romans are alarmed by the approach of Aſdrubal, the brother f 


Hannibal, with an army from Spain. 


A fummary account of the Roman affairs in that country, from the firſt 


landing of the Scipios there, to the time of Aſdrubal's leaving it. 


UT now the chief care of the Senate, was to fill up the vacant | 


Confulſhip, with two men who would be equal to that important 
charge, at a time when, befide- the difficulties they had already to 


ſtruggle with, a new and dreadful ſtorm was driving towards Rome from 
the Alps. For Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, had left Spain with 


an army of . 60,000 men, and was croſſing thoſe mountains, in order to 


Join him in the heart of Tah; a danger, than which none could have a 


: 
1 


more gloomy, a more 8 to the Republic. 


The Roman affairs in Spain 
And indeed a credible and conſiſtent account of what paſſed in that 
country, while the Scipias commanded there, to the departure of Aſdrubal, 
is not eaſy to be formed out of the Hiſtorians and Geographers. Let the 


collection and obſervations, made by a' judicious and able writer, ſupply 


the defect of the preſent work, in this particular. 


The acts of theſe two brethren [Publius and Cn. Scipio] in their 


province, were very great, and, as they are reported, ſomewhat 
& marvellous. For they continually prevailed in Spain againſt the 
Cartbaginians, whom they vanquiſhed in fo many battles, and, with- 
% drew from their alliance ſo many of the Spaniards their confederates, 


« that we have cauſe to wonder how the enemy could fo often find 
<« means to repair his forces, and return ſtrong into the field. But as the 


« Romans, by pretending to deliver the country from the tyranny of. 


© ® Corthage, might eaſily win unto their confederacy as many as were 


* galled, © 


ve been hitherto but lightly touched. 
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e galled with the African yoke, and durſt adventure to break it; ſo 4 
« the ancient reputation of the firſt conquerors might ſerve to arm 70 bf : 
<« the natives againſt theſe invaders, and to reclaim thoſe that had re- © | 
« yolted unto the Romans, were it only by the memory of ſuch ill 1691 
« ſucceſs, as the like rebellions in former times had found. Hereto hi 4 
may be added, the Carthaginian treaſure, which eaſily raiſed ſoldiers 1. | 
* amongſt thoſe valiant, but (in that age) poor and gold-thirity na- "Nh 
“ tions. Neither was it of ſmall importance, that ſo many of the Spa- {04 
c x;iards had their children, kinſmen and friends abroad with Hannibal in [7 i 4 
« his [talian wars, or ſerving the Carthaginians in Afric. And per- 11 
« adventure, if we durſt be bold to ſay it, the victories of the Scipios Fay 
« were neither ſo many. nor ſo great as they are ſet out by Livy. | 8 44 
« This we may be bold to ſay, that the great captain Fabius, or Livy in . 
c his perſon, maketh an objection unto. Scipio, which neither Scipio, f | Cat 
« nor Livy for him, doth. anſwer ; that if Aſdrubal were vanquiſhed; N un. 
« as Scipio would ſay, by him in Spain, ſtrange it was, and as little too *7']. 
« his honour, as it had been extremely dangerous to Rome, that the —_ | 
« ſame vanquiſhed man ſhould invade. Tray. And indeed it is an in- Wt 
« credible, narration, that Aſdrubal, being incloſed on all ſides, and not % 
« knowing how to eſcape out of battle, ſave only by the ſteep deſcent | Ji? 0 


<« of rocks, over a. great river, that lay at his back, ran away with all FR | 


c his money, elephants and broken troops, over Tagus, directly towards W 
« the Pyrenees, and ſo toward Taly; upon which he fell with more 1 
ce than threeſcore | thouſand armed ſoldiers. Neither da I ſee how it | TS 
„ hangs well together, that he choſe a piece of ground very defenſible; MY 
but moſt incommodious for his retreat, if he ſhould happen to be ig 
„ yanquiſhed ; and yet that he ſent all his money and elephants away 2 
& before him, as not intending to abide the enemy; or how it could 8 


& be true, that theſe his elephants being ſo ſent before, could hinder 1 

« the Romans (for ſo are they ſaid to have done in the laſt battle 7 
« between him and Scipio) from breaking into his camp. Wherefore I 
_ « wer can no more than be ſorry, that all Carthaginian records of this. 1 


war, and Spaniſh (if there were any) being utterly loft, we can 4 
« know no more thereof, than what it hath pleaſed the Romans to tell SY 
e us; unto whom it were no wiſdom to give too much credit. In this I 
«. regard, I will ſummarily run over the doings of the Scipios in Spain; 1 
« not greatly inſiſting on particulars, whereof there is no great cer- * 
& tank ,; 8 Ho | 3 
Cn. Cornelius landed at Emporiz;. a haven town, not far within the Li. B. ar. 1 
« Pyrenees, retaining ſtill the name with little inflection . That by the 72 5355. 9 
« fame of his clemency he allured many nations to become ſubject unto 3 | Y 


« Rome, as the ſtory begins of him, I could eaſily believe, if I under in Catato-- 
« ſtood by what occaſion they had need to uſe his clemency, or he to *. 


give ſuch famous example thereof, being a meer ſtranger, and hav- 17 | | I 
ing no Juriſdiction in the country. Yet it is certain that he was a N = 
1 * en 3 
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<« the love of the Barbarians; among whom his dexterity in practice had 
the better ſucceſs; for that; he ſeemed to have none other errand than 
<« ſetting them at liberty. This precext avalled with ſome; others were 
< to be hired with money: and ſome he compelled to yield by force or 
<« fear; eſpecially when he had won a battle againſt Hanno. Into all 
<< treaties of accord made with theſe people, likely it is that he remem- 
<« bered to inſert this article, which the Romans in their alliances never 
„ forgat unleſs in long times paſt, and when they dealt with the Cartha- 
“ gimans, or their ſuperiors, Majeftatem Populi Romani comiter conſervent, 
« which is, as Twlhy interprets it, that they ſhould gently (or kindly) uphold 
« the majeſty of the people of Rome. This was in appearance nothing trou- 
« bleſome, yet implied in it indeed an obſcure covenant of ſubjection. 
« And in this reſpe& it may be true, that the Spaniards became ditionts 
« 'Romane, of the Roman juriſdiction; though hereafter they will ſay, 


3. + they had no ſuch meaning. That part of the country wherein Scipio 


« landed, was newly ſubdued by Hannibal in his paſſage towards Ttaly, 
“ and therefore the more eaſily ſhaken out of obedience : particularly 
« the Bargufians. Hamibal had found, at his coming among them, 
« ſach an apprehenſion of the Roman greatneſs, as made him ſuſpect, 
« that any light occaſion would make them ſtart from the Corthaginians. 
xs Fa he not only appointed Hanno Governor over them, as over 
« the reſt of the province between Herus and the Pyrenees, but 
„ made him alſo their Lord; that is, (as I conceive it, for I don't 
« think he gave the principality of their country to Hanno and his heirs 
« he made Wh not only Lieutenant General over them, in matters of 
<« war, and things concerning the holding them in-6bedience to Carthage, 
6 hut took from them all inferior officers of their own, leaving them 
40 good cauſe to rejoice at the coming of ag 0 with whom i others alſo, 
« no doubt, found reaſons to join: it being the cuſtom of all conquered 


e nations in hatred of their preſent Lords, to throw themſelves in- 
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«diſcreetly into the protection of others, that many times prove worſe 
«© than the former. This bad affection of this province would not fuf- 
cc fer Hamo to temporiae. Ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe 
« Haumbal had left unto him; beſides Which, it is like, that ſome 
« forces he was able to raiſe out of his province. Therefore he ad- 
c yentured a battle with Scipio; wherein he was overthrown and taken. 
Following this victory, Scipio beſieged Cifſa, a town hard by, and 
« won it. But Aſdrubal, having paſſed Tberas, and coming too late 
c to the relief of Hanno, with 8000 foot and 1000 horſe, en the 


« Roman ſea forces, that lay not far from Tarracon, whom he found 
4 careleſs as after a victory, roving abroad in the country; and with 
<, great ſlaughter drove them aboard their ſhips, This done, he ran 
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<« up into the country, where he withdrew the ergetes from the Roman Lv. B. ar. 


<« party, though they had given | hoſtages to Scipio. Scipia in the mean 
& Kaſon was gone to viit and aid his fleet ; where having fet things in 
« order, he returned back, and made : towards Aſdrubal, who durſt not 
„ abide his coming, but withdrew himſelf again over the Berus. 
« So the [ergeres were compelled by force, having laſt Athanagia, their 
« chief city, to pay a fine to the Romans, and increaſe the number of 
<« their hoſtages. The Auſetani likewiſe, confederates of the Carthagi- 
<« niaus, were beſieged in their chief town, which they defended thirty 
« days; hoping, in vain, that the ſharp winter, and great abundance: 


ce of ſnow that fell, would have made the Romans diſlodge. But they 


« were fain at length to Jews and for this their obſtinacy they were 
% amerced twenty talents of ſilver. During the ſiege, the Lacetaui came 
« to help their diſtreſſed neighbours, and were beaten hame by Scipio, 
« leaving 12,000 of their company dead behind them. I cannot but 
« wonder how theſe Lacetani, that are ſaid to be the firſt which em- 
« braced the friendſhip of Scipio, ſhould, without any cauſe remem- 
e bred, become Caribaginian on the ſudden, in the next news we hear 
« of them. As alſo it is ſtrange, that all the ſea coaſt northward of 
* Therus, having lately become voluntarily ditionis Romanæ, ſubject 
« unte Rome, ſhould, in continuance of the ſtory, after a few lines, hold 
« war againſt Scipio, without any reſiſtance of the Carthaginians. Nei- 
« ther can I believe, that Aſdrubal, as it were by a charm, ſtirred up 


« the Illergetes, making them lay aſide all care of their hoſtages, and 


<« take arms in his quarrel ; whilſt himſelf had not the daring to ſtand. 
« againſt Scipio, but ran away, and ſaved himſelf beyond the 7berus.. 
« Philinus perhaps, or ſome Carthaginian writer, would have told it 
„ thus: that Scipio adventuring too far into the country, was beaten 
« by Aſdrubal back to his ſhips, whence he durſt not ſtir until winter 


came on: at what time the Carthaginian returned to the heart of his 


« province, leaving ſome few garriſons to defend thoſe places, that 
« after Scipio won, by in 
deep ſnow. As for the Lacetani, lergetes, and the reſt, we m 


« reaſonably think, that they ſought their own benefit; helping them-- 
« ſelves one while by the Romans againſt the Cartbaginians, and con- 
<. trariwiſe, upon ſenſe. of injuries received, or apprehenſion of more: 
* grievous tyranny, under which they feared to be brought by theſe. 
« new maſters, hearkening again unto the comfortable promiſes of thoſe 
that had ruled them before. For that it was their intent to live under 
« their own country laws, and not under governors. ſent. from Nome or 


« Carthage, their demeanour in all ages following may teſtify ; even from 


* henceforth uato the days of Auguſtus Cæſar, till when they were never 


« throughly conquered. 


Hiſtorian follows Livy. 


4 
— . 


» Polybius ſays nothing of the rebellion- of the. Lergeter, 4uſetani, or Lacetani, The 
2 8 2 


c. 61. 


upon them, unlooked for, through a 
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C. 20. 


De Rowan Hisrony. - Book IV. 


The year following this, Cu. Scipio had a victory againſt the Car- 


thaginians in fight at ſea; or rather came upon them unlooked for, 
« while they rode at anchor, moſt of their men being on ſhore. All 
« their ſhips that ran not too far on ground he took; and thereby grew 
« maſter of the whole coaſt, landing at pleaſure, and doing great hurt 
<« in all places that were not well defended: After this victory above a 
e hundred and twenty nations, or petty eſtates in Spain, are ſaid to have 
< ſubmitted themſelves unto the Romans, or given hoſtages : whereby 


<« Aſdrubal was compelled to fly into the utmoſt corners of the land, 


« and hide himſelf in Luſitania. Yet' it follows, that the Lergetes did 
<< again rebel, that  Aſdrubal hereupon came over | {berus;, and that 
Scipio (though having eaſily vanquiſhed the 7lergeres) went not forth 
to meet him, but ſtirred up againſt him the Celtiberians, that lately 
< were become his ſubjects, and had given him hoſtages. Theſe took 
from the Cartbaginian three towns, and vanquiſhed! him in two battles, 
< wherein they ſlew 15,000 of his men, and took 4000 priſoners. | Then 
„ arrived P. Scipio. with a ſupply [of 8000 men and a fleet of thirty gal- 


<« leys 3] and henceforward the two brethren jointly adminiſtered the buſi- 
e neſs in Spain. | | 723 : 


«© The Cartbaginians being occupied in the Celtiberian war ; the two 


44 Scipios did haud cunttanter, without both fear. or doubt, paſs over 


* Therus, and beſieged * Saguntum. Little cauſe of doubt had they, if 
% Cneius had already ſubdued many nations beyond it, and among 


% many others the ſame Celtiberians, who with their proper forces were 


e able to vanquiſh Aſdrubal. Boſtar, the Governor of Saguntum, a 


«ſimple man, ſuffered himſelf [as has been before related, p. 156.] to 


« be perſuaded by one Abelox, a Spaniard, that the only way to get 


„the favour and | hearty good will of the country, was by freely re- 


«.ſtoririg unto them their hoſtages, as reſting without any pledge aſſured 
c of their faith: But the crafty Spaniard, being truſted with this meſ- 


« ſage, and reſtitution of the hoſtages, carried them all to the Roman 
« Generals; perſuading; them, as he had done Baſtar, to make the li- 
« berality their 'own. * Hereby the Romans purchaſed much love, if 
6 the tale were true; and if it were not rather true, as afterward, and 
c ere this, we find, that all the Span; hoſtages were left in new Car- 
<<: thage. I am weary of rehearſing ſo many particularities, whereof I can 
«- believe ſo few. But ſince we find no better certainties, we muſt con- 
c tent durſelves with theſe. © © | 


„The year following was like unto this : Aſdrubal muſt be beaten 


< again. The two Scipios divide their forces: Cneius makes war by 


Neither Livy nor Polybjus ſay that Liv. B. 22. c. 22. Sa tinorum' urdbi ap- 
Saguntum was beſieged. The Romans ſeem propinquarunt, 5 milia oppido caſtra fa- 


to have defigned it, but winter coming on, cin. Quia autem inſtabat hyems, utrique 
hindered them. Saguntum pergunt ire > — | Rom. & Hiſpani] in hyberna, ſuos exercitus 
.  defedtionem omnes | Hiſpani] ſpeftare,' armague dimiſerunt. Polyb. L. 3. c. 97, 99. Caſaub. 


< land, 


extemplo mota forent, ui hiems—interveniſſet. trad. 


Chap. XXXI. 


land, Publius by ſea. Aſarubal with much labour and entreaty hath V. R. 537. 
gotten 4000 foot and 500 horſe out of Aſric. He repairs his fleet. 


wy 
" 


Second Punic Pur. 


and provides every way to make reſiſtance. But all his chief ſeamen 


and maſters of his ſhips revolt unto the Romans, becauſe they had 


been chidden the laſt year for their negligence, which had betrayed 
the navy. The revolt of theſe ſhip-maſters animates to rebellion 
the Carpeſians or Carpetani, an in-land people, about Toledo, in the 
very center. of Spain. Thele do much miſchief, ſo that Aſdrubal is 
fain to make a journey to them. His ſudden coming cuts off ſome 
of them that were found ſcattered abroad in the fields. But they 
making head, ſo valiantly aſſail him, that they drive him, for very 
fear, to encamp himſelf ſtrongly on a high piece of ground, whence 
he dares not come forth to give them battle. So they take a town by 
force, wherein he had laid up all his proviſions, and ſhortly make 
themſelves maſters of the country round about. This good ſucceſs 
breeds negligence, for which they dearly pay. Aſdrubal comes upon 
them, takes them unprepared, beats them, . kills the moſt of them, 
and difperſeth the reſt ; ſo that the whole nation yieldeth to him the 
next day. Then come directions from Carthage, that Aſdrubal ſhould 
lead his army forth into Tub; which we may wonder why the Car- 
thaginians would appoint him to do, if they had been informed by his 
letters in what hard caſe he was, and had fo weakly ſupplied him, 
as is ſhewed before. But thus we find it reported, and that upon the 


very rumour of his journey, almoſt all Spain was ready to fall to the 
Romans. Aſdrubal therefore ſends word Eng to Carthage, that 


this muſt not be ſo ; or if they will needs have it ſo, that then they 


- muſt ſend him a ſucceſſor, and well attended with a ſtrong army, 


which to employ, they ſhould find work more than enough, ſuch 
notable men were the Roman Generals. But the Senate of Carthage 
is net much moved with this excuſe. Aſdrubal muſt needs be 
gone : Himilco with ſuch forces as are thought expedient for that 
ervice, beth by land and ſea, is ſent to take the charge of Spain. 
Wherefore: Aſdrubal hath now no more to do, than to furniſh himſelf 
with ſtore of money, that he might have wherewithal to win the. 
friendſhip of the Gauls, through whoſe countries he muſt paſs, as 
Hannibal had done before him. The Carthaginians were greatly to 
blame for not remembring to eaſe him of his care. But ſince it can 
be no better, he lays great impoſitions upon all the Spaniards his ſub- 


jects; and having gotten together as much treaſure as he could, 


onward he marcheth toward Berus. The Scipios, hearing theſe 


news, are careful how to arreſt him on the way. They heſiege Vera (ſo 


called of the river's name running by it) the richeſt town in all 
thoſe quarters, that was confederate with Aſdrubal, who thereupon 
ſteps aſide to relieve it. The Romans meet him, and fight a battle 
with him, which they win the more eaſily, for that the Spaniards, 
Vol. II. H da 
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near Cafulo. But 


and Cellarius (Vol. I. p. 


The Roman HISToR TW. Book IV. 


* his followers, had rather be vanquiſhed at home, than get the victory, 


« and afterwards be haled into [taly. Great numbers are ſlain, and few 
„ ſhould have eſcaped, but that the Spaniards ran away ere the battles 
« were fully joined. Their camp the Romans take and ſpoil, whereby 
&« (queſtionlels) they are marvelouſly enriched; all the money that 
could be raked together in Spain being carried along in this Tralian 


* expedition. This day's event joins all Spain to the Romans, if any 


* part of the country ſtood in doubt before; and puts Aſdrubal fo far 
from all thought of travelling into Zaly, that it leaves him ſmall 
* hope of keeping himſelf ſafe in Spain. Of theſe exploits advertiſe- 
ment is ſent to Rome, and letters to the Senate from P. and Cn. Scipio, 
* whereof the contents are, that they have neither money, apparel, nor 
“ bread, where with to ſuſtain their army and fleet; that all is wanting; 
ſo as unleſs they may be ſupplied from Rome, they can neither hold 
* their forces together, nor tarry any longer in the province. Theſe 
letters come to Rome in an evil ſeaſon, the ſtate being ſcarcely able, 
<« after the loſs at Comme, to help itſelf at home, Tet relief is ſent, 
At the coming of this ſupply, the two Scipzos purſue Aſdrubal, and 

„ hunt him out of his lurking holes. What elſe can we think, that 
“ remember the laſt news of him, and how fearfully he miſtruſted his 
on ſafety? They find him, and Mago and Hamilcar, the ſon of 
4 Bomilcar, with an army of threeſcore thouſand nien, beſieging Illi- 


< turgi, (which the learned Ortelius and others probably conjecture; to 


have ſtood where Carinnena is now in the kingdom of Arragon; for 


a town of the Hlergetas, their neareſt neighbours, for having revolted 
to the Romans. The town is greatly diſtreſſed; but moſt of all for 
want of victuals. The Romans therefore break through between the 


on 
«6 
4 there was [{bturgi , afterwards called Forum Fulii, quite another way) 
40 
4 
«c 


< enemy's camps, with terrible laughter of all that reſiſt them; and. 


having victualed the place, encourage the townſmen to defend their 
4 walls as ſtoutiy as they ſhould anon | behold. them fighting manfully 
« with the beſiegers in their behalf. So they iſſue forth, about ſixteen 


< thouſand: againft threeſcore thouſand, and killing more of the enemies 


chan themſelves were in number, drove all the three Car/baginian. com- 


manders every one out of his quarter, and took that day, beſides pri 


< - ſaners and other booty, fifty and eight enſigns.. 

The Cartbaginian army, being thus beaten from Illiturgi, fall upon 
Ancibili, that flood a little ſouthward from the mouth of erus. 
„The Spaniards are blamed as too greedy of earning money by war, 


for thus reinforcing the broken Carthaginians. But it may be won- 


« dered whence the Cartbaginians had money to pay them; ſince A, 
Father Roll; (B. ag. p. 208. Note 6.) ſhould, after being beaten from thence, go. 
65 ſeem rightly and lay fiege to Jucibili, which ſtood where 
to have placed 7/zzurg/ on the river Betis, Sir V. Raligh pl 
| the Carthaginians credited. 
8 N 3 ; P 


aces it, 1s not eaſy to be 


— 


« drubat 


Chap. XXXI. Second Punic War. 


« drubal was lately driven to poll the country, wanting money of his 
« own; and being beaten in his journey, had loſt his wealthy carriages, 
„ when his camp was taken after the battle by Jhera. Howſoever it 
% happens, the Carthaginians (according to their cuſtom) are beaten again 
« at Incibili, where there were of them above 13,000 ſlain, and above 
4 2000 taken, beſides two and forty enſigns, and nine elephants. After 
„ this (in a manner) all the people of Spain fell from them unto. the Ro- 
CC ans, Thus could Fabius, Valerius Antias, or ſome other hiſtorian, to 
& whom Livy gave credit, conquer all Spain twice in one year *, by win- 
c ning famous victories, whereof theſe good Captains P. and Cr. Scipio 
«© perhaps were not aware. | | | 

« The Romans, notwithſtanding this large acceſs of dominion, win- 
<« ter on their own ſide of Berus. In the beginning of the next year, 
« great armies of the Spaniards riſe againſt Aſdrubal, and are over- 
& thrown by him. P. Scipio, to help theſe his friends, is forced to make 
6 great haſte over the river. At Caſtrum Altum, a place in the mid- 
& way between new Carthage and Saguntum, Publius Scipio: encampeth'; 
« and ſtores the place with victuals, being ſtrong and defenſible; as in- 
« tending to ab his ſeat for a while. But the country round about 
<« is too full of enemies: The Carthaginian horſe having charged the 
&« Romans in their march, and are gone off clear; falling alſo upon 
« ſome ſtragglers, or ſuch as lagged behind their fellows in march, 
& they have cut off two thouſand of them. Hereupon it is thought 
„ behoveful to retire unto ſome place more aſſured. So Publius with- 
% draws himſelf unto © Mons Victoriæ, that riſing ſomewhat eaſtward 
« from ucibili, overlooketh the ſouthern outlet of Tberus.  Thi- 
« ther the Carthaginians purſue him. His brother Cneius repairs unto ' 
„ him; and Aſdrubal, the fon of Giſco, with a full army arrives to 
« help his companions. As they lye thus near encamped together, P. 
“ Scipio, with ſome” light armed, going cloſely to view the places 
<« thereabouts, is diſcovered by the enemies, who are like to take him, 
« but that he withdraws himſelf to a high piece of ground; where 
e they beſiege him, until his brother Cneius fetched him off. After 
« this (but I know not why) © Caftulo, a great city of Spain, whence 
« Hannibal had taken him a wife, joineth with the Romans, though 
« being far diſtant from them, and ſeated! on the head of the river 
« Betis, ' Nevertheleſs the Carthaginians pals over Jberus to be- 
« fiege 1//turgi' again, wherein lodgeth a Roman garriſon; hoping to 


Not twice in the ſame year according this hilt was part of nount Ora/pedt, be- 
to Livy. N ' tween. the Sucre and the Anas. But then 

d Rourlle (note 54. p. 238. B. 29.) ſays Publius inſtead of retiring was advancing 
it is the ſame with Valeria, which he and farther into the country. 


Cellarius, V. 1. p. 103. place at the head of 4 Caftulo is upon the Betis, not far from 
the Sucro. n oe Oroſpeda, . 

< According to Rowille, loc. cit. note pb. | 7 5 
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The Rowan HisTorRy., Book IV. 


take it by famine. We may juſtly wonder what ſhould move them 
to neglect the rebellion of Caſtulo, yea and the Roman army lying fo 
cloſe by them, and to ſeek adventures farther off, in that very place; 
wherein they had been ſo grievouſly beaten the year- before. Bur 
thither they go; and thither follows them Cneius Scipio with one le- 


gion; who enters the town by force, breaks out upon them the next 


day, and in two battles, kills above twelve thouſand, and takes more 
than a thouſand of them priſoners, with ſix and thirty enſigns. This 
victory (doubtleſs) is remarkable, confidering thar the greateſt Roman 


legion at this time conſiſted of no more than 5000. men. The 


vanquiſhed Cartbaginians beſiege Bigerra, but that ſiege is alſo 
raiſed by Cu. Scipio. Thence the Cartbaginians remove to Munda, 
where the Romans. are ſoon: at their heels. There is a great battle 
fought, that laſteth four hours, wherein the Romans got a notable 
victory, and a more notable would have gotten, had not Cu. Scipio 
been wounded. Thirty-nine elephants are killed, and twelve thou- 
ſand men; three thouſand priſoners taken, and ſeven and fifty en- 


ſigns. The Carthaginians fly to Auringes *, and the Romans purſue 


them. Cx. Scipio in a litter is carried into the field, and vanquiſhes 
the Carthaginians again, but kills not half ſo many of them as'before ; 
good cauſe why, for there are fewer of them left to fight. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe overthrows, the Spaniards, a people framed 
even by nature to ſet war on foot, quickly fill up the broken troops 


« of Aſdrubal, who having alſo. hired ſame of the Gauls, adventures 


cc 


- 


need not to bluſh. 
now they had attempted, but were unable to perform. At the pre- 


ſuch of the poor 


once more to try his fortune with the Romans. But he is beaten 
again, and loſeth eight thouſand of his men, beſides priſoners, ele- 
phants, enſigns, and other appurtenances. After ſo many victories, 


the Romans are even aſnamed to leave Saguntum enthralled unto the 
. Carthaginians, ſince, in behalf of that city, they had at firſt entered 


into this war. And well may we think it ſtrange, that they had 
not recovered it long before, ſince we may remember, that, long 


before this, they had won all the country once and again. But iz 


muſt not be forgotten, that they had ere now beſieged Saguntum; 
and were fain (as appears) to go their way without it: So as that they 
25 having ſo long forborn to do that, which ere 


ſent they win Saguntum, and reſtore the poſſeſſion thereof unto 

| * citizens as they can find out. They alſo 
waſte and deſtroy the country of the Turdetani, that had miniſtred 
unto Hannibal matter of quarrel againſt the Saguntines. This laſt 


© Bigerra, according to Ronillg (who fol- fea, not far from the Straits of Gibraltar. 


lows Ptolemy) and Cellarius, V. 1. p. 108. E According to Cellarius, Aurinx, or O- 


ſtood in the country of the Ba/tetani, a peo- ringi, is not far from Iliturgi on the Betis, 
ple in the eaſt part of Betica. | hut nearer the ſea. Cellar. V. 1. p. 75 


Munda, Cellarius, p. 73- places near the 


1 action 


— 
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action (queſtionleſs) was much to their honour; and wherein we may V. R. 539. 


<« be aſſured, that the Cartbaginians would have diſturbed them if they 
6 had been able. | | 


« But overlooking now this long continuance of great victories,. 


“ which the Romans have gotten in Spain, other print or token of all 
their brave exploits we can perceive none, than this recovery of Sa- 
e puntum, excepting the ſtopping of Aſdrubal's journey, which was in- 
« deed of the greateſt importance, but appertaining to their own de- 
« fence. For they have landed at. Emporiz, an haven town, built and 
« peopled by a colony of the Phoczans, kin to the Maſſilians, friends 
« to the Romans. They have eaſily won to their party, loſt, recover- 
ed, and loſt again ſome petty bordering nations of the Spantards,. 
that are carried one while by perſuaſion, other-whiles- by force, and 
„ ſometimes by their own unſettled paſſions ;- and now finally they have 
„ won a town, whereof the Carthaginians held entire poſſeſſion, who. 
“ had rooted out the old inhabitants. Wherefore we may eaſily be- 
“ lieve, that when they took Saguntum (if they took it not by ſurprize; 


“which is to be ſuſpected, ſince in this action we find no particulars. - 
« remembered, as when the ſame place was taken by Hannibal) they: 


cc had gotten the better of their enemies in ſome notable fight. In like 
«. ſort alſo muſt we think, that all thoſe battles lately remembered, after 
every one. of which A/drubal ſat down before ſome place that had 
c rebelled, or ſeemed ready to rebel, were proſperous unto the Car- 


« thaginians. For it is not the cuſtom of armies vanquiſhed, to carry. 


« the war from town to town, and beleaguer- cities of their enemies; 
& but to fortify themſelves within their own places of ftrength, and 
« therein to attend the levy and arrival of new ſupplies. And ſurely 
if the Romans had been abſolute maſters of the field, when they 
<«, won Saguntum, they would not have conſumed a whole year follow- 
ing in practiſing only with the Celtiberians, the next adjoining peo- 
ple. Let made they this little leſs than two years buſineſs. Of theſe. 
“ Celtiberians: we hear before, that they have yielded up themſelves. 
e unto the Romans; for ſecurity of their faith given hoſtages to Scipio; 
« and, at his appointment, made war, againſt; the Carthaginians, with 
« their proper forces. Wherefore. it is ſtrange, that they are now thus 
« hardly wrought, and not without expreſs condition of a great ſum, 
hired to ſerve in the Roman camp. How this may hold together I 
« cannot perceive, unleſs perhaps in thoſe days it were the Roman 


: F. R. 540. 


Liv. B. 24. 
C. 49. 


&« cuſtom, or rather the cuſtom of ſome bad author, whom Livy fol- 


« lows, to call every meſſenger or ſtraggler, that entered their camp, 
4s an hoſtage of that people from whom he came. | : 
„The Celtiberians at length, hired with great rewards, ſend an army 
« of thirty thouſand men to help the Romans, out of which three 
hundred, the fitteſt, are choſen and carried into Tah, there to deal. 
Liꝝ does not ſay theſe 300 were Celtiberiaue, nobiliſſinos Hiſpauos 300, I. 24. e. 1 ' 
£7. # 5 | 2 
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. R. 5475 


Liv. B. 
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V. K. 542. ( with their countrymen, that follow Hannibal in his wars. But if any 
« of theſe three hundred © return back into Spain, it is to be feared that 
„ he brings with him ſuch news of the riches and welfare of Hannibal's 
« men, that all his fellows at home are the leſs unwilling to follow 
% Aſdrubal, when he ſhall next have a deſire to lead them into 7taty. 
« Hereof we find more than probability when theſe mercenary Celti- 
4 beriaus meet the Carthaginian army in the field. The two Scipios, 
* preſuming on this acceſs of ſtrength, divide their forces, and ſeek 
« out the enemies, who lye not far off with three armies. Aſdrubal 
<« the ſon of Hamilcar is neareſt at hand, even among the Celtiberians, 
« at * Anitorgis. With him Cn. Scipio doubts not to take good order: 
% But the fear is, that this one part of the Cartbaginian es being 
« deſtroyed, Mago and the ſon of Ciſco, hearing the news, will make uſe 

of their diſtance, which is five days march, and, by running into the 
« fartheſt parts of the country, ſave themſelves from being overtaken. 
« Publius therefore muſt make the more haſte, and take with him the 
“ better ſoldiers, that is two parts of the old Roman army; leaving the 
« third part, and all the Celtiberians, to his brother. He that hath 
the longer journey to make comes ſomewhat the ſooner to his life's 
end. Mago and Aſdrubal the fon of Giſco are not ſtudying how to 

« run away: They find no ſuch neceſſity. They join their forces to- 
* gether, meet with Publius Scipio, and lay at him fo hardly, that he 
„ is driven to keep himſelf cloſe within his trenches, wherein he thinks 
« himſelf not well affured. Eſpecially he is vexed by Maſiniſſa, Prince 
of the Maſſylii, Numidians bordering upon Mauritania, in the re- 
gion now called Tremizen; to whom the chief honour of this ſervice 
is afcribed, for that he becomes afterwards confederate with the 
<<. Remans. In this dangerous caſe, Publius Scipio gets intelligence that 
« Tndibilis, a Spaniſh Prince, is coming with 7500 of the Sueſſetani * to 
join with his enemies. Fearing therefore to be ſtrait ſhut up, and 
* beſieged, he iffues forth by night, to meet with Indibilis upon the 
<« way, leaving T. Fonteius his lieutenant, with a ſmall company to de- 
« fend the camp. He meets with Indibilis, but is not able, according 
<« to his hope, to defeat him at the firſt encounter. The fight continues 
<« ſo long, that the Numidian horſe appear (whom he thought to have 
<« been ignorant of his departure) and fall upon the Romans on all 
« ſides: Neither are the Carthaginians far behind, but come ſo faſt - 


Strabo calls a town of the Celrice, but 
which Appran places in Luftania. The 
Anitorgis here mentioned by Zivy, muſt 
have 


© Theſe zoo were ſent into Italy the year 
before the ſiege of Capua, and three year 
after the battle of Care. It may there- 
ed, whether Hauniòbal's ſol- 


n near the Iberus; for according 


fore be queſtioned 


Aiers were ſo rich as Sir Malter repreſents- 
8 where Anitorgis ſtood. 
Noniliẽ places it near the Anas (n. „ of p. 
286. B. 31.) Cellarius, V. 1. p. 77. ſeems 
do think it the ſame with Cuniforgis, which 


4 It is not 


— — 


to him, Publius Scipio s camp, which Fon- 


teins and Marcius poſſeſſed after the Gene» 
ral's death, was near that river. | 
© The Sugſſetani were a people on the north 
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upon him in rear, that Publius Scipio, uncertain which way to turn, 


yet fighting and animating his men, where need moſt requireth, is 


ſtruck through with a lance, and flain; very few of his army eſcap- 
ing the ſame deſtiny, through benefit of the dark night. The like 
end hath Cneius Scipio within nine and twenty days after. At his 
meeting with A/drubal, the Celtiberian mercenarics all forſake him, 


pretending that they had war in their own country. If Anitorgis, 


where A/drubal then lay, were, as Ortelius following Beuterus takes it, 


a Celtiberian town, this was no vain pretence, but an apparent truth. 


But we may juſtly believe that they were won by Aſdrubal, and eaſily 
perſuaded to take as much money for not fighting, as they ſhould have 
had for hazarding their lives. Cneius Scipio therefore being unable to 
ſtay them, and no leſs unable without their help, either to reſiſt the ene- 


my, or to join with his brother, maketh a very violent retreat; herein 


only differing from plain flight, that he keeps his men together. A 
drubal preſſeth hard upon him; and Mago, with Aſdrubal the ſon of 
Giſco, having made an end of Publius, haſten to diſpatch his brother 
after him. Scipio ſteals from them all by night; but is overtaken the 
next day by their horſe, and arreſted in an open place, of hard ſtony 
ground, where grows not ſo much as a ſhrub, unfit for defence of 
his legions againſt ſuch enemies. Yet a little hill he finds of eaſy 
aſcent on every ſide, which he takes for want of a more commo- 
dious place, and fortifies it with pack-ſaddles, for default of a better 


paliſado. Theſe weak defences the Cartbaginians ſoon tear in 


tunder*, and breaking in on all hands, leave very, few of chem alive, 
that ſaving themſelves, -I know not how, within ſome woods ad- 
Joining, eſcape unto T. Fonteius, whom Publius had left in his camp, 
as is before ſaid. It is a terrible overthrow, they ſay, out of which 
no man eſcapes. Yet how they that were thus hemmed in on every 


ſide, in ſo bare a ground as afforded not a ſhrub to cover them, 


could break out and ſhroud themſelves within woods adjoining, I 
ſhould much wonder, did not a greater miracle following call away 
mine attention. 7. Fonteius is in Publius Scipio's camp on the 
north ſide of Tberus, fearful (as may be ſuppoſed) of his own life, 
ſince. his General, with two parts of the Roman army,. had little 
hope to remain long ſafe within it. Thither comes L. Marcius, a 
young Roman gentleman of a notable ſpirit; who having gathered. 


together the ſcattered ſoldiers, and drawn fome companies out of 


their garriſons, makes a pretty army. The ſoldiers being to chooſe a 


General by moſt voices, prefer this L. Marcius before Fonteius the 


lieutenant, as well they may. For Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco 


coming upon them, this L. Marcius ſo encourageth his men (fondly 
weeping when he led them forth, upon remembrance of their more 


Lim ſays it coſt them a great deal of trouble, and they were a long while about it. 
| 


B. 25. c. 36 
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V. K. 541. & honourable Generals lately flain) and admoniſhed them of their pre- 
— - ſent neceſſity, that he beats the Carthaginians into their "trenches. 
«« A- notable victory perhaps he might have gotten, but that he wiſely 
% ſounds the retreat, reſerving the fury of his ſoldiers to a greater oc- 
< caſtion. The 'Carthaginians are at firſt amazed, and wonder whence 
<« this boldneſs grows, in enemies lately vanquiſhed, and now again 
little better than taken. But when they ſee that the Roman dares 
e not follow his advantage, they return to their former ſecurity, and 
4 _ deſpiſing him, ſet neither corps de garde nor centinel, but 
« reſt ſecure, as if no enemy were near. Marcius therefore animates 
« his Aoldiers with lively words, and tells them that there is na adven- 
< ture more ſafe, than that which is furtheſt from ſuſpicion of being 
«undertaken, They are ſoon perſuaded to follow him in any deſperate 
te piece of ſervice. So he leads them forth by night, and ſteals upon 
„ the camp of Aſdrubal; where finding no guard, but the enemies faſt 
46 alleep, or very drowſy, he enters without reſiſtance, fires their ca- 
de bins, and gives a terrible alarm; fo that all affrighted the Caribagi- 
c ian run head-long one upon another, they know not which way. 
All paſſages out of their camp Marcius hath prepoſſeſſed; ſo that 
<« there is no way to eſcape, ſave by leaping down the rampart; which 
« as many do as can think upon it, and run away towards the camp 


4 of Hſdribah, the ſon of Hamilcar, that lay ' fix miles off. But Mar- 
0e cus thath Wway-laid them. In a valley between their two camps he 


ec hut beſtowed a Roman cohort, and 1 know not what number of 
«horſe ;' .o that into this ambuſh” they fall every one, and are cut in 
pieces. But leſt perchiance any mould have eſcaped,” and give the 
4 alarm before his coming, Martius haſtens to be there as ſoon as they. 
By which diligent ſpeed he comes early in the morning upon this fur- 
« 'ther camp; which wien no difficulty he enters, and partly by 
« apprehenfion of danger which thè enemies conceived, when they be- 
te held the Roman fields fou and bloodied with their former execu- 


Valtriu Anias in multiplying the numbers that have fallen in battles. 
That whilſt Murcius was making an oration to his ſoldiers, a flame 
* of fire ſhone about his head, Livy reporteth as 'a common tale, not 
giving thereto- any credit; and temperatel/ concludeth, that this 
Captain Marcius got a great name; which he might well do, if 
with fo ſmall forces, and in fuch diſtreſs, he could clearly e off 


* 
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from the enemies, and give them any parting blow, though it were far Y- K. 542. 

te leſs than that which is here ſet down. 8th 4 | | 

Of theſe occurrents L. Marcius ſent word to Rome, not forgetting 1 

« his own good ſervice, whatſoever it was, but ſetting it out in ſuch wiſe W | 
| 


« as the Senate might judge him worthy to hold the place of their 
e vicegerent in Spain, which the better to intimate unto: them, he 
60 tile himſelf Pro-Prætor. The Fathers were no leſs moved with 
« the tidings than the caſe required, and therefore took ſuch careful 
order for ſupplying their forces in Spain, that although Hannibal came 
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< to the gates of Rome, ere the companies levied to ſerve that province | K j : 
e could be ſent away, yet could — not ſtay a tide for defence of | 48 £ 
<« the city itſelf, but ſhipped them in all haſte for Spain. As for the Iv. B. 26. 1 
« title of Pro- Prætor which Marcius had aſſumed, they thought it too WH 


great for him, and were offended at his preſumption in uſurping it; 
— well, that it was a matter of ill conſequence, to have the 
“ ſoldiers abroad make choice, among themſelves, of thoſe that ſhould 
« command armies and provinces. Therefore C. Claudius Nero was 
<« diſpatched away, with all convenient haſte, into Spain, carrying with 
& him about 6000 of the Roman foot, and as many of the Latines, 
„ with 300 Roman horſe, and of the Latines eight hundred.  ___ 
„It happened well that about theſe times the. affairs of Rome be- 
gan to proſper in Haß, and afforded means of ſending abroad ſuch 
4 a ſtrong ſupply, otherwiſe the victories of Marcus would ill have 
« ſerved, either to keep footing in Spain, or to ſtop the Cartbaginian 
e armies from marching towards the Ap. For when Claudius, landing 
with his new forces, took charge of that remainder of the army, 
« which was under Marcius and Fonteius, he found ſurer tokens of the 
„ overthrows received, than of thoſe miraculous victories, whereof 
Marcius had made his vaunts to the Senate, The Roman party was 
<« forſaken by moſt of the Spaniſh friends, whom how to reclaim, it 
« would not eaſily be deviſed. Yet Claudius advanced boldly towards 
« Ajdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, whom he found among the Au- 
ſetani , near enough at hand, incamped in a plaee called Lapides atri, 
cout of which there was no iſſue, but only through a ſtraight, whereon 
<« the Roman ſeized at his firſt coming. What ſhould have tempted any 
man of underſtanding to incamp in ſuch a place, I do not find; and 
« as little reaſon can I find in that which followed. For it is faid that 


C. 17. 


— 


»The Auſetani were indeed near enough) Mentiſſa, but then he places theſe towns in 

at hand. Pliny mentions a people of that the country of the Auſetani, which agrees 

name near Emporie. Livy, as quoted by Ce/- to the ſituation Sir Walter Raleigh gives to 

larius, V. I. p. 116. places es near the Mliturgi. Aſdrubal ad Lapides atros Caffra 

Tberus. But the Lapides atri (the black habebat in Auſetanit, is locus eff inter oppida 

rocks). according to the ſame Cellarius, p. I & Mentiſam. Liv. L. 26. c. 27. 
e 


99. were between /l/iturgi and Mente/a, or Rouille (N. 33, pi 320, B. 32.) agrees 
b — ny on the Betis. Livy alſo ſays the with Cella Fg $4 1 . Ns | 
Lapides atri were between , ONT gh i Podtcs 95 229." 

on. II. Ii 8 Aſdrubal, 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book IV. 


v. R. 54. % E ſflrubul, ſeeing Himfelf thus. locked up, made offer to depart forth- 


« without of all Spain, and quit the province to the Romans, upon 
. ** condition that he and his army might be thence diſmiſſed; that he 
* ſpent many days in entertaining parly with Claudius about this buſi- 
<< neſs, that night by night he conveyed his footmen (a few at a time) 
* through' very difficult paſſages out of the danger, and that finally 
taking advantage of a miſty day, he ſtole away with all his horſe 
c and elephants, leaving his camp empty. If we conſider; that there 
<6: were at the ſame time, beſides this Aſdrubal, two other Caribaginian 
«© Generals in Spain, we ſhall find no leſs cauſe to wonder at the ſim- 
« plicity of Claudius, who hoped to conclude à bargain for fo great a 
e country, with one of theſe three Thieftaing, than at the ftrange nature 
of thoſe paſſages, through which the footmen could hardly creep 
out by night, the horſe and elephants eafily following them in a. 
„ dark miſty day. Wherefore in giving belief to ſuch a tale, it is 
c needful that we ſuppoſe both the danger wherein the Carthaginians 
4 were, and the conditions offered for their ſafe departure, to have 
<© been of far leſs value. Howſoever' it was, neither this nor ought 
<< elſe. that the Romans could do, ſerved to purchaſe any new friends in 
* Spain, or to recover the old which they had loſt. Like enough it 
4e ig, that the old ſoldiers, which had choſen Marcius their Pro-Prætor, 
« took it not well, that the Senate, * — of their good deſerts, 
e had repealed their election, and ſent a Pro- Prætor whom they fancied 
«© not ſo well. Some ſuch occaſion may have moved them to deſire a 
% Pro-Conſul, and, perhaps, young Scipio by name, as f a title of 
«© greater dignity were needful to work regard in the Barbariams, and 
che beloved memory of Cnaus and Publius likely to do good, were 
eit revived in one of the ſame family. Whether upon theſe or upon 
other reaſons; C. Claudius was recalled out of the province, and Publius 
4 the ſon of P. Scipio ſent Pro- Conſul into Sin. 51 
This is that Scipio, who afterwards transferred the war into Afric, 
4. where he happily; ended it to the great honour and benefit of His 
* country. He was a man of y preſence, and ſingularly well 
. conditioned, eſpecially he excelled in temperance, continency, bounty, 
and other virtuss chat purchaſe love; of which qualities what 
great uſe he made dall appear in the tenor of his actions following. 


As ſor thoſe tlüngs that ate reportecl of him, ſavouring à little too 
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« much of the great Alexander's vanity: How he uſed to walk alone 
in eite Capitol "as' one that had ſome ſecret conference with Jupiten- 
Hot a dragon (Which | muſt have been one of the Gods, and in 
„ likelihood Fupiter. himſelf): was thought to have converſed with his 
« mother, entering her chamber often, and vaniſhing away at the 
„ coming in of any man; and how of theſe matters he nouriſhed the 
rumpf by acabeful "anſwers ; 1 hold them nc better than fables, 
deviſed by hiſtorians, WhO thought thereby to add unto the glory of 
Gr f RES 4:1} | Rome; 
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% Rome; that this noble city might ſeem not only to have ſurpaſſed V. R. 542. 


ther nations in virtue of the generality,: but alſo in great worth of 
« one ſingle man. To this end nothing is left out that might ſerve 
„ to adorn. this Roman champion. For it is confidently written as mat- 
& ter of unqueſtionable truth, that when a Pro- Conſul was to be choſen 
“ for Spain, there durſt not any Captain of the principal citizens offer 
& himſelf as petitioner for that honourable but dangerous charge; that 
& the, people. of Rome were much aſtoniſhed thereat; that when the: 
% day of election came, all the princes. of the city ſtood looking one 
another in the face, not one of them having the heart to adventure 
« himſelf in ſuch a deſperate. ſervice; and finally, that this Publius 
&. Carnelius Scipio, being then about four and twenty years of age P 
& petting up upon an ITT place, where he might be ſeen, of all the 
. eee and obtained, that the office might be conferred 
« upon him. If this were true, then were all the victories of L. 
« Marcius no better than dreams; and either very unreaſonable was the 
«. fear of all the Roman Captains, who durſt not follow Claudius Nero, 
„that not long before was gone into Spain Pro-Prætor, or very bad 
„intelligence they had aut at the province, which Aſdrubal the Cartba- 
< ginian, as We heard even now, was ready to abandon. But upon theſe 


< 1ncoherences, which I find in the too partial Roman hiſtorians, I do not 


«. willingly inſiſt. 


P., Scipio was ſent; Pro- Conſul into Spain, and with him was joined e 
| & Lin B. . 


« M. Junius Silanus as Pro-Prætor and his Coadjutor. They carried with 
them 10, ooo foot and 1000 horſe in thirty quinguereme gallies. With 
« theſe. they landed at Emporiæ, and marched from thence to Tarracon 
“ along the ſea coaſt. At the fame of Scipio's arrival, it is ſaid, that. 
e ede him apace from all quarters of the province, 
„ which he entertained with ſuch a majeſty, as bred a wonderful 
opinion of him. As for the enemies, they were greatly afraid of hin 
and ſo: much the greater was their fear, hy hay much the leſs they 
could give any reaſon of it. If we muſt believe this, then muſt; we 
« needs — 17 that their fear was: even as great as could. be; for very 
« little cauſe there was to be terrified with the fame of ſo young a man 
« which had as yet performed nothing. All the winter following (ox, 
« as ſome think, all the next year) he did nothing, but ſpent the time 
perhaps, as his foregoers had done, in treating with the Spaniards. His 
« firſt enterprize Was againſt; new Cartbage, upon Which he came unex- 
< pected, with 23; 00 foat and 2300 horſe; his ſea forces coaſting 
him and bee courſe in ſuch wiſe, that they arrived 
there together with him. He aſſailed the town by land and ſea, and 
. FFF i gs MI; eiten M 
„ Polyb. B. 10. c. 3. ſays upon the au- ſewen when he went into Spain. But if 
.thority of C. Lælius, from whom he heard he was ſeventeen at the hattle of the F icia, 
it, that Scipio was ſeventeen years of; age and went to Spain this year (as Livy and 
at the battle of the Ticin, and (c. 6.) _— Pigbius ſay) he was now only twenty-four. 
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« won it by aſſault the firſt day. The Carthaginians loſt it by their tod 
« much confidence upon the ſtrength of it, which cauſed them ro man 
« it more ſlenderly than was requiſite. Yet it Rugs have been well 
«© enough defined: if ſome | fiſhermen of Tarraton had not diſcovered 
« unto Scipio a ſecret paſſage ' unto the walls, whereof the townſmen 
«© themſelves were either ignorant, or thought, at leaft, that their 
« enemies could have no notice. This city of new Carthage reſembled 


„ the old and great Cartbage in ſituation, ftanding upon a demi-iftand, 


c between a haven and a great lake. All the weſtern ſide of the walls 
cc and fomewhat of the north was fenced with this lake, which the 
« fiſhermen of Tarracon had founded, and finding ſome part thereof a 
« ſhelf, whereon at low water men might” paſs knee deep, or, at moſt 
« wading up to the middle, Scipio chraſt therein to ſome” companies of 


e men,” who recovered” the top of the walls without reſiſtance;” the 


« place being left without guard, as able to defend itſelf by the natural 


c ſtretigth/'” Theſe falling ſuddenly upon the backs of the Carthaginians 
e within” the city, eaſily forced a gate, and 5 free entrance to the 


ee Roman army. What booty was found within the town , Livy him- 
e ſelf cannot certainly affirm, but is fain to ſay,” that ſome Roman hiſto- 
4 xians told lies without meaſure,” in way of amplification. By that 
«© ſmall proportion of riches, which was afterwards carried by Scipio 


into the Roman treaſury, we may eaſily perceive how great a vanity 


er it Was to ſay, that all the wealth of Afric and Spain was heaped up 
ec in xlrat one ton. But therein were beſtowed all the Spaniſb hoſtages, 


4 r at leaſt of the ath6inin provinces, whom Scipio intreated with ſin- 


to come and *throw herſelf at his 
2% *donius, brother to Halibilis King of the Hergetes.) With tears in her 


in the tomn 600 talents of the public mo- ſtages, their 
ney; and that he had bropght with him into an alliance with Rome. Polyb. Lib. 10. 


«© gular *eourtely; reſtoring them unto their Kindred and friends, in ſuch 


0 gratious miantier as doubled the thanks due to ſo great a benefit. T 
A procedure ſo” generdus 3 a woman of a. majeſtick mein, 
feet. (She was the wife of Man- 


eyes ſhe beſoright him, that he would order his Romans to be more 
civil to their captives than the Caribaginians had been. Her modeſty 
"hindered her from expreſſing herſelf more clearly; and Scipio miſun- 


derſtood her meaning. Imagining that ſhe and her companions had 
been hardly treated with reſpect to the neceſſaries of life, he gave her an 
aſſurance, that, for the future, they ſhould want nothing. Phat, re- 
turned the” noble matron, bas no part in my concern. Cares of another 


ind diſurb in thoughts, toben I conſider the age of theſe about me. Scipio 


caſting is eyes upon her nieces (the daughters of Tudibilis) and other 


beautiful captives] of like" quality, who were with her, and ſeemed to 


„n GG 


4 Polyb. B. 10. c. 19. ſays, Scipio found Scipio promiſed ” _ F * | 


4000 talents from Rome, for the expence of c. 18. 
the war. | 2 SIO) — 5 x ; e | ; 
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regard her as a mother, underſtood the nature of her petition. Moved V. K. 544. 
with compaſſion for young Princeſſes, whoſe honour had been expoſed 


to ſo much danger, tears dropped from his eyes; and, reaching out his 
hand to raiſe the ſupplant, he replied, For my own, fake, and for the 


« fake of the Roman people, I would ſuffer nothing, that is any where 


t eſteemed ſacred, to be violated amongſt us: But that virtue and dignity, 
& which you have preſerved under all your misfortunes, oblige me to be 
„ more particularly attentive to your protection.“ He then appointed 
men of known probity to have the charge of the fair captives and their 
conductreſs, and commanded, that they ſhould be reſpected as his ſiſters 
and daughters. tt | : 

A ſecond adventure made it believed, that it was not mere policy, 
but virtue, which moved Scipio to ſuch generous actions. His officers, 
knowing that he loved women, brought to him a young virgin of ſur- 
priſing beauty. Wherever ſhe appeared ſhe charmed the eyes of 
all; and Scipio was ſtruck at the ſight of her. Nevertheleſs he gave 
this anſwer to the officers. 4 Were I in a private ſtation; you could 


«not make me a more agreeable preſent z nor, in the poſt I now fill, 


a preſent leſs acceptable.” Then, having aſked the lady concerning 


her birth, country, and circumſtances; and finding, that ſhe was con- 


tracted to a Prince of the Celtiberians, named Alucius, he ſent for her 
father, and for the Prince. When they came into his preſence, he thus 
addreſſed himſelf to the lover of the captive. Allucius, we are both 


« young, and may therefore ſpeak. freely to one another of our ſen- 


« timents. My ſoldiers have brought me hither a virgin, Who, I hear 

is your miſtreſs, and that you paſſtonately love her. Her beauty 
6 bares eaſily believe it; and would the bufincks with which. I am 
« entruſted by our Republic allow me to think of ſuch pleaſures, I 


4 ſhould be glad to be indulged in them, while they did not exceed the 


e bounds of juſtice and honour. Your! love I can favour, and am 
40 pleaſed with an opportunity to do it. Your miſtreſs has | been with. us, 
e as if ſhe had been with her own parents, or yours, that I might 
* make you a preſent worthy: of me and of you. The only return 
I aſk, is this: Be a friend to the Roman pepple. If you believe me to 


& be an honeſt man, ſuch as my father and uncle were eſteemed in theſe 


*« countries, Know, that Rome has many citizens like us; and that there 
« is not at this day, in the world, a nation, whom you and your country- 
* men would think a more terrible enemy, or a more deſirable friend.“ 
At theſe words he put the fair captive into the hands of the Celtiberian 
Prince; and, as her parents had beovenh a rich preſent of money for the 
Pro-Conſul, he gave that likewiſe to Allucius, as an addition to his wife's 
portion. This action did the Roman Republic great ſervice in Spain. 


Allucius publiſned in Celtiberia, That there was come among them a young 


hero, terrible and beneficent as the immortals, all conquering by his benignity as 
S his ſword, | . a 2 n 
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The grateful Prince FOR after e to Scipio a reinforcement of 
one theuſand four hundred horſe; & and two petty Kings of the 
<« Tlergetes and Lacetani, . neareſt neighbours to Tarracon, and dwelling 
<« on the north ſide of the Jberus, forſook the Carthaginian party, 
« and joined with the Romans. The ip ech of Indibilis, King of 
e the Tergetes, is much commended that he did not vaunt 
<« himſelf, as commonly fugitives uſe, of w_ Pleaſure which he did 
<« unto the Romans, in revolting from their enemies, but rather ex- 
« cuſed this his changing ſide, as being thereto compelled. by the 


<6 . of the Cartbaginiaus, and invited by the honourable dealing 


Scipio. This temperate eſtimation of his new 2 friendſhip 
<« was indeed no unſure token that it ſhould he long laſting. But if the 


4 Tergetes had long ere this (as we have heard 2 N forſaken the Car- 
« thaginian party, and ſtoutly held themſelves as friends to Cn. Scipio, 


then could nothing have been deviſed more vain than this oration : of 
« Judi bilis, their King, excuſing, as new, his taking part with the ſame, 


4 When he ſhould have rather craved pardon for his breach of alliance, 
4 formerly contracted with the father and the uncle. Moſt likely 


« therefore it is, that howloever the two elder Scrpios. had gotten ſome 
64 N "face among theſe their neighbours, and held them by ſtrengtir; 
Nag Romans never. maſters of the country, till this. worthy. 
20 recovering their Otis. from- the Canthaginians,- 
15 munificence in ſending them home, won unto himſelf . 
e and. aſſiſtance. of theſe Princes. The Carthaginian 
5 heard of this loſs, were very kann, yet never- 
8 e matter, Hing that a young man, 
blen 2. town by 1 —— was too far tranſported and over- 
har hor would. meet. wi bim, and put him in 
SE ch would, deler big mood, and bang 
Log Ceca temper. -. - | 
0 ; 12 0 9 85 * mine own conjecture, I ſhould be 
7 77 | ME. NS; were at this time buſy in ſetting 
that, Scipio to divert them, undertook new 

1 fat! 55 wack upon the like occaſion, ſat down 
And  relpect I would ſuppoſe, that it had not 

_ amils.. {age over the lake had been undiſcovered, 
I ont, i = longer while, F or howſoever that par- 

0 the more fortunate in coming to ſuch good. iſſue 
0 the Kent = yet in the. generality of the buſineſs between Rome 


7 an Carthage it. 848, mare. 20.. be, wiſhed, ,.that Aſdrudal ſhould, be 
« « ſtayed 


going into Jtag, than that half of Spain ſhould be taken 


" from him. ones therefore he had nothing left to do that ſhould. 


& hinder his journey, Mago and Aruba! ſon of Giſco, were 
*, thought 2 0 bold Scipio work, in that lingring war of taking 


{I and * towns, whilſt the main of the ee forces, 


4 under. . 
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« drave them into their trenches, and made it apparent, even by that 
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under Aſdrubal, the ſon of Hamilrar, went to a greater enterprize, even 
to fight in trial of the empire. e + 

« But the Roman hiſtorians tell- chis after another faſhion, and ſay, 
that Aſdrubal was beaten into 1taly, whither he ran for fear, as 
thinking himſelf ill aſſured of the Spaniards, as long as they might 
but hear the name of Scipio. Scipio, ſay they, coming upon Afſdrubal, 
his vant-currers charged ſo luſtily the Carthaginzan horſe, that they 
ſmall piece of ſervice, how full of ſpirit the Roman army was, and 


how dejected the enemy. Aſdrubal therefore by night retired out 
of that even ground, and occupied a hill, compaſſed on three ſides 


with the river, very ſteep of aſcent, and not eaſy of acceſs on the 


foreſide, by which himſelf got up, and was to be followed by the 
Romans. On the top of it there was a plain, whereon he ſtrongly en- 


camped himſelf, and in the midway, between the top and the root 
of the hill, was alſo another plain, into which he deſcended, more 


upon. bravery, that he might not ſeem to. hide himſelf within the 
trenches, than for that he durſt adventure his army to the hazard of 


« bue, for which this was no equal ground. Bur fuch advantag 
of place could not fave him from the Romans. They climbed up the 


- 


hill to him, they recovered even Tooling: wh him, drove him 5 
the hill top, whither although 


of this lower plain up into his camp on 
the aſcent were very difficult, and his elephants beſtowed in th 


ſmootheſt places to hinder their approach, yet compaſſing about, 
aſſage where it was hardeſt to be found, Bar och f 
more ſtrongly breaking their way, Where the Cartbaginiant had got 


cc. 


and ſeeking 


up before them, they drave both men and elephants headlong, I 
know not whither, for it is ſaid, that there was no way to fly. Out 
of ſuch a battle, wherein he had Toft 8000 men, Aſdrubal is ſaid to 
have eſcaped, and gathering togeth | 
marched towards the Pyrenees, having ſent away his elephants ere the 
fight began. Nevertheleſs Mage and Ad ubal the ſon of Giſce, 
are reported after this to haye conſulted with -him about this war, 
and finally - to have concluded, that 
carry all the Spaniards, as far as might be, from the name of Scipio. 
How likely this was to have been true, it ſhall appear at his coming 
into Italy, whence theſe incoherent. relations of the Spaniſb affairs have 
too long detained us.“ GOT ST | 


z 
«473 7? 4. 


a: Pobixe, B. 10. e 35, 36. relates this battle ſomewhat different from Livy, whom Sic 


ob follows, 


f J 


er his Uifperſed troops, to have 


he needs muſt, were it but to 
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Die Roman HisTory,. Book IV. 


NAP. XXXIL 


The TWELFTH and THIRTEENTH YEARs of the WaR. 


Afdrubal vanquiſhed in the battle of the Metaurus. Hannibal is forced ts 
Ft . confine himſelf within Bruttium. 


HE approach of Aſdrubal (as was before obſerved) made it in- 
cumbent on the Romans to be very careful in their choice of Con- 


ſuls to ſucceed Marcellus and Quinctius. The Conſcript Fathers caſt 


their eyes on C. Claudius Nero, who had formerly ſerved in Spain; a 
man of approved courage and ability: But where to find him a proper 
collegue was the difficulty; for Nero being ſomewhat haſty, and 3 
enterpriſing, it ſeemed neceſſary to join with him, in the command, 


ſome perſon whoſe flegm may temper his vivacity. It happened about 
this time, that the reputation of one M. Livius Macatus was attacked in 


the Senate. His kinſman M. Livius Salinator ſpoke in his defence. 
Salinater had diſcharged the office of Conſul with great prudence 


twelve years before; yet was afterwards unjuſtly cenſured by the peo- 


| BE for a pretended unequal diſtribution of the fpoils of IHricum. 


pr iqued at the affront, he retired from all public buſineſs to his country 


long 
-Comtia met, Livius himſelf oppoſed his own election: If I am worthy, 
faid he, to be choſen Conſul a ſecond time, why was I condemned? Or if my © 
condemnation was juſt, why ſhould I be placed again at the helm ? However, 


farm; and though Marcellus and Levinus obliged him to return to the 


city, he lived there like a man in diſgrace, his beard long, his hair neg- 


lected, and his dreſs ſlovenly, till the Cenſors forced him to ſhave 
_ himſelf and take his place in the Senate: and even then he continued 
to ſhew his reſentment of the affront he had received, giving his opinion 


only by an Aye or a No, or by moving from one ſide of the houſe to the 


ther. The cauſe of his friend now engaged him to ſpeak; this drew 
upon him the attention of the fathers. They called to mind his 
merit and his paſt ſervices, were ſurprized at themſelves for having ſo 


neglected a man of his worth and abilities, and Judged him a pro- 
5 to be joined with Nero in the Conſulſhip. But, when the 


be was at length preyailed upon to accept of the dignity offered him. 


It fell to his lot to march againſt Adrubal, and to Nero's to oppoſe Han- 


nibal in Bruttium : But the reſt of the winter was ſpent in the celebration 


of games, proceſſions, and other religious ceremonies, to render the 
Gods ꝓrqpitious. > | OO | 


When the ſpring came, the Conſuls began to make new levies with 
extraordinary vigour. Five out of ſeven niaritime colonies, which od 
„„ 1 en 
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been hitherto exempted, by treaty, from furniſhing their contingents of 


troops, were deprived of that immunity, which was confirmed only to 


Oſtia and Antium. The Volones were enrolled in the legions, and Scipio 
ſent from Spain to Livius two thouſand legionaries, eight thouſand 
Spaniards and Gauls, and eighteen hundred horſe, partly Numidian, and 
partly Spaniſh. : | | 

Aſdrubal had come from Spain to Italy in a much ſhorter time than 
Hannibal. He had found means to gain the good will of the Gauls. 
A great number of the Arverni had liſted themſelves in his ſervice; 


and even the mountaineers of the Alps, being by this time ſenſible, 


that there was no deſign upon their cottages and poſſeſſions, , and that 
their hills were only a road by which one powerful ſtate marched its 
armies to attack another, at a great diſtance from them, had been ſo 
far from oppoſing his march, that many of them had joined his army. 
The Carthaginian, after paſſing the Alps, laid ſiege to Placentia. While 
he was before the town, the Conſuls in great haſte ſet out for their 
reſpective provinces. Nero found, as Livy would have us believe, that 
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the Prætor Hoftihus (who met him at Venaſia, and there reſigned the 
command of the troops to him) had, with ſome light armed cohorts, 
attacked all Hannibals army on a march, killed 4000 of his men, and 


z? . * * 


taken nine ſtandards. The ſame author adds, that Nero ohtained 


a victory over Hannibal, by means of an ambuſh he placed behind 


the Carthaginian army, ſlew 8000 of them and four elephants, ard 
took 700 priſoners, with the loſs oy of 500 men; and in a ſecoſ 
engagement cut in pieces 2000 of the enemy, Soon after thi 
four Gallic and two Numidian troopers, Who had been difſpatche 
with letters to , the Cartbaginian General from Aſdrubal, miſſing their 
way, fell into the hands of ſome Roman ſoldiers, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tartutum, who carried them befbre Q. Clhidins, che Pro-Prætor; 
and when'dread of torture had made theſe meſſengers tonfels their errand, 
Claudius ſent den under a guard, With (che letters unopened; to the 


oo 


Conſul Nero at Canufium.” Nero having E4ed' theſe” letters to be in- 
terpreted, and finding the import of them to he, Jar Aſdrubal was 
repairing to Umbria, and defired bis brother t join bim there, he ſent 


them ſtrait to the Senate, ſignifying to them by the ſame” expreſs, that 


7 
P23 , 


he was reſolved to march with 6000 foot and 100p horſe of his choiceſt 
troops to reinforce his collegue, and give Aſdrulal battle, before Han- 


nibal could come to his aſſiſtance. This ſtep was 'cohtrary to the laws, 


which forbad Generals to make war out of their own provinces, or to en- 
ter thoſe of their collegues: But the Conſul imagined, that the preſent 
perilous circumſtances would juſtify his condu t. RS 

The meſſenger diſpatched, Nero ſent orders to the people of the 
ſeveral provinces through which he was to march, to have provi- 
fions, horſes, carts, and all other accommodations, in readineſs. Then 
os x I a report to be ſpread, _—_ he was going to force a Car- 
l 1 : 


thaginian 
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thaginian garriſon in a neighbouring city of Lucania, he left the com- 
mand of the body of his army with one of his Lieutenants, and in 
the night took the road to Picenum. When he was got to a conſider- 
able diſtance from his camp, he diſcovered his intention to the detach- 
ment he had taken with him, and encouraged them to the enterprize by 
the proſpect of the glory they would acquire by a victory over Aſdrubal, 
in which, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of their number, they would 
be undoubtedly thought to have had the greateſt ſhare. = 

Nero's deſign, when known at Rome, threw the ple into a 
conſternation ; ſome thought, that to leave an army wha its Gene- 
ral, and deprived of its braveſt ſoldiers, in the neighbourhod of Han- 
nibal, was too bold a ſtep; others approved the enterprize; and the leaſt 
equitable ſuſpended their judgment, till they ſhould ſee the ſucceſs. 

In the mean time the Conſul drew near his collegue's camp, by whoſe 
advice he entered it in the night, to conceal his arrival from the enemy. 


A council of war was immediately held, in which many were for giv- 


Ton. B. 9. 


Liv. B. 27: | 
. 47 · 


ing Nero's troops time to refreſh themſelves after ſo long a march; but 
the General himſelf oppoſed this motion, being in hopes to defeat 
Aſdrubal, and return to his camp at Canuſium, before Hannibal ſhould 
diſcover his abſence, or be able to take any advantage of it. | 
Nothwithſtanding the precautions uſed by the Romans to conceal from 
the enemy the arrival . Nero, Aſdrubal the next morning perceived 
that Livius had got a reinforcement; and imagining that Hannibal had 
been defeated, and that the victorious army was come againſt him, he 
declined a battle, though he had already drawn out his men in order to 
engage; and the next night, under favour of the darkneſs, he decamp- 
ed and took the road to Inſubria, reſolving to wait there for an anſwer 


from his brother, with certain intelligence of his ſituation. The two 
guides whom the Carthaginian choſe to conduct him, proved unfaithful, 


Polyb. B. 
I. c. In 
and Liv. 

3. 27. c. 48. 


and on a ſudden diſappeared: So that the army was bewildered, and 
knew not what rout to take. They marched all night along the banks 
of the Metaurus, a river in Umbria, Aſdrubal deſigning to paſs it as ſoon 
as it was light: And while he purſued his tedious march along the wind- 
ing ſtream, the Romans had time to come up with him. He was forced 
to give battle ia a diſadvantageous ſituation, and when his men were 
faint with thirſt,” hunger, and want of reſt. Nay, he had loſt a great 
number of his ſoldiers in the night, ee, of the Gauls, who, not 
able, or not willing to endure the fatigue of ſo painful a march, had 
laid themſelves down to ſleep. He ranged his elephants, which, accord- 
ing to Pohbius were ten in number, in the front of his battle, before 
the center, which conſiſted of his Ligurians. His Gauls he poſted in the 
left, on an eminence near the river; and, in the right, his Africans and 
"Spaniards, which were the ſtrength of his army; and the whole was 
. up very deep in file. The main body of the Romans was led by 


I. Porcius, the Prætor, of Gaul, who with his forces had joined Livius 


before 
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before the arrival of Nero : This laſt took upon him the command of the 
right wing, and Livius of the left. Aſdrubal, knowing that his  Gauls 
were ſecured by the advantage of their ſituation, made his greateſt efforts 
againſt the left of the enemy. There the battle continued obſtinate a 
long time. At length Nero, unable to mount the eminence to attack the 
Gauls, and impatient of inaction, choſe out the ſtouteſt of his ſoldiers, 
and having led them round the rear of their own army, fell upon the 
Africans and Spaniards in flank and rear. Victory then declared for the 
Romans; and Aſdrubal (after having performed all the duties of a great 
General) ſeeing the entire rout of his troops, and unwilling to ſurvive 
their defeat, threw himſelf into the midſt of a Roman battalion, and was 
ſlain. There were more elephants killed by the Carthaginians than by 
the enemy: for when the beaſts grews unruly, their riders drove a ſharp 
iron into the joint, where the head is ſet on to the neck. This (ſays Livy) 
was found to be the quickeſt method of diſpatching thoſe animals, a 
method invented by A/drubal. According to the Latin Hiſtorian, the 
Carthaginians had 56, ooo men killed in the battle, and 5400 taken pri- 
ſoners; above 4000 Roman captives were found in the enemy's camp; 
the Romans loſt, in the action, 8000 men. But Polybius ſays, that of 
the Carthaginians there died only 10,000 men, and of the Romans 2000. 
Livy reports that the conquerors were ſo fatigued with ſlaughtering their 
enemies, that the next day, when advice was brought to Livius, that a 
large body of Ligurians and Ciſalpine Gauls (who either had not been in 


the battle or had eſcaped from it) were going off in great diſorder, with- 


out leaders and without enſigns, and that it would be very eaſy to put 
them all to the fword; No matter, ſaid he, let ſome remain to carry the 
news of their own defeat, and of our bravery. Nero ſet out from the 

camp of his collegue the night after the battle, and in ſix days time 
reached his own camp at Canuſium. | 

Ihe joy of the people at Rome, on the news of this ſucceſs, was equal 
to the fears they had been in, on account of Nero's march. It quite 


changed the. face of the city: from this time the citizens ventured to 


make contracts, to buy and fell, lend money, and pay debts, . as ſecurely 
as in a time of peace. Nero, at his return to his camp, ordered Aſdru- 
bal's head, which he had brought with him, to be thrown before the 
advanced gents of the enemy, and ſome African priſoners. to be ex- 
poſed in chai 

ty, and ſent them to Hannibals camp, to give him an account of the 
victory. The. Carthaginian, ſtruck with a blow ſo fatal to his Republic 
and his family, is ſaid to have cried out, I is like the fortune of Carthage. 
He immediately decamped, and retired into Bruttium with all his forces. 
Thither he tranſplanted the Metapontines and all thoſe of the Lucanians 


who till adhered to him; preparing to defend this corner of Zaly, ſince 


he was obliged to abandon the reſt of it. 
7 the” To 
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to their view. Two of theſe priſoners he ſet at liber- 
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To add to the good fortune of the Republic this year, the Pro-Con- 
ſul Sulpicius, in conjunction with Attalus King of Pergamus and the other 
allies, had kept Philip employed in Greece, and thereby ſecured Ttaly from 
an invaſion from that quarter. And Lævinus had gained a victory over 
the Carthaginians at ſea, -and ſent a large ſupply of corn from Sicily to Rome. 

From ſome motive not known, the Romans were deſirous of having 


a Dictator to preſide at the approaching elections. Nero named his 


Collegue Livius to that dignity. ©. Cæcilius Metellus, and L. Veturius 
Philo, who had both diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour in the laſt 
hae” wa. under Livius, were choſen Conſuls. | 
_ Theſe new Generals had orders to carry on the war jointly in 
Bruttium againſt Hannibal. And now, ſtrange as it may appear, the 
Carthaginian made himſelf feared, even in the low condition to which 
the defeat and death of his brother had reduced him: He pained 
ſome advantages over the Conſuls, in the plains of Conſentia; and they 
durſt not attack him in his camp. Hannibal never appeared greater 
than in his adverſity. Who, (fays Polybius) that conſiders attentively 
HannibaPs conduct, how many great battles he fought, how many 
leſſei actions he was engaged in, the prodigious number of towns 
he took, the various turns of fortune he experienced, and the difficult 
ſituations in which he often found himſelf, during the courſe of a ſix- 
teen years war, which he * alone ſupported > Er the moſt powerful 
ſtate in the world : Who that conſiders theſe things can help admiring 
his extraordinary talerits as a General? And though, during all that 
time, he kept the field with his army, and that army was a mixture 
of Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Ttalians, and Greeks, dif- 
fering in their laws, cuſtoms and languages, and having no other bond 
of union but his conimand; and though they were often in want of 
neceſſaries, [eſpecially, adds Livy, when confined to Bruttium, a country 
little able to ſuſtain them in its proſperity, much leſs when exhauſted 
by ſo long a war, and when its inhabitants were forced to leave tilling 


their lands, to inliſt as ſoldiers] ſuch was the excellence of HannibaPs. 


icipline, that no ſedition ever happened amongſt his troops, no mutiny 
againſt the General. P 
Pohbius adds, that had the Carthaginian invaded the other parts of 
the world firſt, and reſerved 7aly for his laſt attempt, it is not to be 
doubted, but he would have ſucceeded in all his undertakings: But 
having begun where he ſnould have ended, his illuſtrious actions found 
their period on the ſame theatre, where they had their commencement. 
"= According to Aan [in Or. c. 91.] © He carried it on in Lahy by himſelf; in 
he took no leis than 400 in 1raly. © Spain by his brothers, firſt 4/arubal, then 
Pod. de Virt. & Vit. Excerp. ex Lib. © Mago; in Sicily 1 and after- 
. tells us, that Hannibal was the ſole wards by Myzto Mutines]; and in Greece 
pring and director of the ſecond Punic war. by King Philip,” © © 
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4 
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HAF, 1 

The continuation of the events of the war in Spain, after the departure of 11 
| Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, from that country. | 4 
"THE next day after the battle in which Scipio is ſaid to have v. R. 545; -* By 
_ defeated Aſdrubal, and driven him over the Pyrenees, he afſembled —— 'z 8 

ts | . | See p. 1 

the priſoners, amounting to 10, ooo foot and 2000 horſe: He ordered e Far f 73 
the Africans to be ſold, but the Spaniards he diſmiſſed, without ranſom. 247. Wil. 
This act of generoſity had ſuch an effect upon the Spaniards in general, wh 
that they with one voice ſaluted him King. The Roman anſwered, that 1 
« to him the greateſt title was that of Imperator, which his ſoldiers ny. 
« 'gave him; that the name of King, fo much reſpected in other places, #111 Wh 
« was intolerable at Rome : That, if to have a royal foul was in their 1 
« eſtimation the higheſt character among men, they might ſilently think 4 
c of him as they pleaſed, but he deſired they would forbear the appel- WY 
There ſeems to have been no more action this year in Spain. The 2" 
Carthaginians had two Generals in that country, Mago, the brother of 1 
Hannibal, and Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, each with an army. Mags 1 
reſigned his troops to Aſdrubal, and went into the Baleares to make new ney 
levies there, while the latter poſted himfelf in Ligſitanin near the Streights M4 
of Gades. Scipio wintered at Tarraco. „ oi To EN 1 
The year following, Silanus, the Pro-Prætor under Scipio, with a de- v. R. 546. 1 
tachment of 10,000 foot and 500 horſe, routed the united forces of Nag ——<—- i 
and Hanno, which latter had been ſent from Africa with an army to > os 
ſupply the place of Hannibal's brother Aſdrubal. Hanno was taken pri- "1% 
ſoner in the action, but Mago eſcaped with his broken troops to Aſdru- all 
bal (the ſon of Giſco.) Theſe with their united ſtrength, marched from 11s Wy 
Gades into Bztica, in order to protect their allies in that country, but at 1 
the approach of Scipio, were obliged to return to the place from whence 1% 
they came. Upon their departure, the Pro-Conful ſent his brother Lu- 3 
cius to beſiege Oringi, a city of importance at the head of the Bætis, and. 111 
: after the reduction of that town, retired to Tarraco for the winter. 5 i: 
Mago, having employed himſelf for ſome time in making levies. 1 
among the Spaniards, brought ſuch recruits to Aſdrubal, that the army 7 
conſiſted of 34,000, ſome ſay 74,000 men. With theſe forces the ,, , 1 
two Generals, in conjunction with Mafiniſſa, marched the following 7 
ſpring in * of the Romans, and encamped in a vaſt plain near EN 120 Wl 
a town called Silpia, on the confines of Bætica. Scipio, upon the news nr 
of the enemy's furprizing preparations, thought it neceſſary for him alſo ii i 
to arm the Spaniards; but remembring the misfortune that befel his. 17 8 
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father and uncle, by relying on them too much, he reſolved to be cau- 
tious of employing them on critical occaſions. Having ſwelled his 
army to 43, ooo foot and 3000 horſe, he moved from Tarraco, marched 


towards the Cartbaginians, and pitched his camp in the ſame plain with 


them. 

The two armies were frequently drawn up before their entrench- 
ments; and as Scipio obſerved, that Aſdrubal always placed his beſt 
troops, which were his Africans, in the center, and his Spaniards in 
the two wings, he conſtantly poſted his Spaniards in the wings, and 


his Romans in the center. But this he did to deceive the enemy. For 


when the day came, on which he reſolved to give battle, he changed 


- this diſpoſition, and placed his legionaries in the two wings, and the 


Spaniards in the middle. In this order he marched out of his camp 
very early in the morning, and ſent his cavalry and the light. armed 


foot to provoke the enemy; inſomuch that Aſdrubal was obliged to 


draw out his men before. they had taken their uſual refreſhment. In 
the mean time Scipio advanced with his infantry. At his approach, 
his cavalry and Velites, purſuant to orders, ceaſed the fight, and retired 
through the intervals of the foot. He then directed his center to 
move on ſlowly, but his wings to advance very faſt, the cavalry and 
light armed men at the ſame time moving from the rear, and extending 
themſelves to fall upon the enemy in flank. Thus the braveſt of his 
troops came to an engagement with the weakeſt of the oppoſite army, 
and defeated them before the two centers could join battle. And the 
great prudence of the Roman General, in this conduct, was viſible, 
when after he had routed the enemies wings, he came to attack their 


center; for the Africans made fo ſtout a reſiſtance, as almoſt quite diſ- 
in heartened the Romans; inſomuch that Scipio (as one author relates) was 


forced to diſmount, and throw himſelf, ſword in hand, into the midſt 
of the enemy's battalions, before he could engage his men to make 
the neceſſary efforts to complete the victory. But then the Africans 


gave ground, and the ſlaughter was terrible. Aſdrubal, with the run- 


aways, gained the camp; but the Spaniards deſerted him fo faſt, that 
he laid afide the thought of fortifying himſelf there, and retired in the 
night towards the ſhore of the ocean. Scipio purſued, and came up 
with him; and, after a ſecond ſlaughter, the three chiefs, Aſdrubal, 


Mago, and Maſiniſſa, had no more than ſix thouſand men left about 


them, and theſe for the moſt part diſarmed. With all expedition 
they gained the ſummit of a ſteep hill, and there entrenched themſelves 


as well as they could. Aſdrubal perceiving that theſe remains of his 
army - continually leſſened, abandoned them in the night. The ſea was 


near, he found ſhips ready to fail, and embarked for Gades. Scipio be- 
ing informed of Aſdrubal's flight, left Silanus with ten thouſand foot and 
a thouſand horſe ds beſiege the enemy's camp, and he himſelf with the 
reſt of his forces bak to Tarraco. After his departure, * 


— 
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had private conferences with Silanus, and entered into engagements to 
favour the Roman cauſe. Mago eſcaped to Gades with ſome ſhips which 
Aſarubal had ſent him; and the ſoldiers abandoned by their Generals, 
either went over to the enemy, or diſperſed themſelves up and down the 
country. | 

The Carthagitian power in Spain was now almoſt totally reduced ; but 
the Pro-Conſul did not confine his views to Spain alone. He began t) 
think of paving his way to Africa. ' Syphax, King of Maſzſylia, was 
now in alliance with the Carthaginians; and, as Scipio knew that the 
Numidian's friendſhip to them would not be more conſtant than 
their good fortune, he ſent his friend Lælius to perſuade him to break 
the treaty. Lelius's arguments wrought conviction ; but he being only 
a ſubaltern in Scipio's army, the King inſiſted, for his greater ſecurity, 
upon having a perſonal conference with the Pro-Conſul himſelf; and 
he proteſted, that if Scipio would come into Numidia, he ' ſhould be 
received there with honour, and diſmiſſed with fatisfafttion. The 
Roman conſidered the hazard of ſuch an enterprize z but being above 
the fear of - danger, when he had the intereſt of his Republic in 
view, (leaving Marcius at Tarraco, with a part of his troops, and 
ordering Silanus with the reſt to New Carthage,) embarked with Lelins 


for Africa, and arrived at the capital of King Syphax. Aſdrubal happened 


to arrive there the ſame day from Spain; and nothing could - be more 
agreeable to the Numidian Prince, than to ſee two Generals of the two 
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moſt powerful nations in the world, at his court, at the ſame time; 


and both come to ſeek his alliance. He firſt put on the perſon of a 
mediator, and would have had Scipio enter into a conference with the 
Cartbaginian, in order to an amicable accommodation. But Scipio ex- 
cuſed himſelf, as not having received any commiſſion from his Repub- 
lic to treat of peace. However, he accepted of an invitation to dine 
at the King's table with Aſdrubal. And then not only Syphax, a ſtranger 
to the Roman manners, but even Aſarubal a Carthaginian, a mortal 
enemy, was charmed with his converſation. The latter is reported to 
have ſaid, That he did not queſtion but Syphax and his kingdom 

« would ſoon be at the devotion of the Romans, ſuch an art had Scipio 
« of conciliating to him the hearts of men: That the Cartbaginians 
« need not enquire how Spain was loſt, but how Africa might be pre- 
* ſerved: That Scipio's voyages were not voyages of pleaſure ; that 
„he would not have croſſed the ſea with only two veſſels, nor put 
« himſelf in the power of a King whoſe honour he had never tried, 
<« but with a view to gain all Africa.”  Aſdrubal judged rightly. Syphax 
entered into a treaty with Scipio; and, leſt the Roman, in his return to 
Spain, ſhould be attacked at fea by Aſdrubal's galleys, kept the Car- 


thaginians with him, and amuſed them till the Pro-Conſul was ſafely ar. ben 


rived at. New Carthage. 
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His chief buſineſs now was to puniſh the nations and cities which had 
ſignalized themſelves againſt the Romans, and to keep the Spaniards in 
awe by examples of ſeverity. He marched in perſon to beſiege Hliturgi, 
and ſent Marcius to inveſt Caſtulo. The former, which, Livy ſays, had 
revolted to the enemy after the death of the two Scipios, was taken by 
aſſault, ſacked and burnt; and men, women, and children, put to 


the ſword. The latter capitulated, and was more ' favourably treated: 


Liv. B, 28. 
Co 22. 


Liv. B. 28. 
c. 30. 


From Caſtulo, Marcius went and appeared before Aſtapa, a city obſti- 
nately devoted to the Carthaginians. The inhabitants, being deſperate, 
brought all their moveables, and threw them in a heap in the 
market - place; and then putting their wives and children on the top 
of the pile, and encompaſſing it with faggots, they choſe out fifty 
of the moſt ſteady of the citizens, to guard this dear depoſitum; and 
ſpoke to them in the following manner: Be aſſured, we will either re- 
pulſe the Romans, or all periſh in the attempt. If we are overcome, do 
you, upon the firſl news of the enemy's approach, ſave the honour and 
liberty of our wives and children. Firſt mate uſe of your ſwords, and 
then of fire, to preſerve theſe remains of an unfortunate people from captivity 
and infamy.” After this they did not wait to be attacked, but marched 
out at one of the gates, in good order, to give battle; and all 
died fighting. And the news of this ſlaughter produced another in 
the heart of the city: The fifty Aftapans diſcharged their truſt, 'and then 
threw themſelves into the flames. 25 eee ee 

Whilſt Marcius was executing vengeance on theſe cities, Scipio re- 
turned to New. Carthage, where he entertained his army with a fight of 
gladiators, in honour to the manes of his father and uncle, purſuant to 
a vow he had made. On this occaſion two Spaniſh Princes are ſaid to 
have fought in duet with each other for a principality. During theſe 
diverſions, ſome deſerters arrived from Gades, the only city of Spain in 


the Carthaginian intereſt 3' and upon their report · of a conſpiracy, among 
the Gaditani, to put the Romans into poſſeſſion of the place, Scipio diſpatched 


Liv. B. 28. 


Marcius, with ſome troops by land, and Lalius by ſea, with eight ſhips, 
to carry on the enterprize. But Lehus, in his paſſage, having met and 
defeated eight Cartbaginian triremes, learnt from the priſoners, that the 
conſpirators at Gades had been diſcovered, and ſent in chains to Car- 
thage to be tried there. Whereupon he gave Marcius notice of it, ad- 
viſing him to lead back his troops; and he himſelf likewiſe returned to 
New Cartbage. 6 RR Rs 2" 5 e 

And now it appeared, how neceſſary Scipio's preſence was, both to 
preſerve his conqueſts in Spain, and to maintain diſcipline in the army. 
He happened to fall dangerouſſy fick ; and Fame made his caſe worſe 


than it was; nay, a report prevailed that he was dead; and this had ſuch 


an effect, that not only [1dibilis (a petty King before mentioned) and 
his brother Mandonius, who had not been rewarded ſuitably to their 
expectations, immediately revolted from the Romans, and E up the 

I | | : elliberians 


Abius, to conduct them. 


Lictors to walk before them. 


— 
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Celtiberians againſt them; but eight thouſand Roman legionaries, who 
were incamped on the banks of the Sucro, to keep that part of Spain 
in awe, mutinied, caſt off their leaders, (who would not enter into 
their meaſures) and choſe two inſolent common ſoldiers, Atrius and 


And the madneſs. of theſe two fellows roſe 
to ſuch a height, that they uſurped the conſular dignity, and ordered 


The pretence for the mutiny was want 


of pay, which they had not received for ſix months. They alſo de- 


manded to be led againſt the enemy, or if Spain was already reduced, 
to be permitted to return to N nr. | 
The Pro-Conſul recovered his health; but was much embarraſſed 


how to manage the mutineers, ſo as not to puſh them to extremities, 


and yet to make ſuch examples as ſhould keep his troops in their duty. 


He at length decoyed them to New Carthage, by promiſing . to pay 


them their arrears there, and by 


them into a belief, that the troops with him were immediately to go, 
under the command of Silanus, upon an expedition againſt Indibilis and 
Mandonius; which would leave the Pro- Conſul abſolutely at the mercy 


iving ſuch orders as deceived 


of the malcontents. Full of theſe hopes, they entered the city. Scipio 
had before ſent ſeven Tribunes to them, to ſupply the place of thoſe 
whom they had driven away. And theſe, who had by an artful 


conduct gained the confidence of the rebels, were ordered each of 


them to invite five of the moſt guilty to his houſe, ' make them drink 


py then bind them, and give the general notice of the 
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C. 20, 


ucceſs, Thirty-five of the mutineers were thus ſecured, without the | 


knowledge of the reſt. The next morm 


„ by break of day, Silanus, 


who was to lead away the faithful troops, / pretended to make prepara- 
tion for his march, and drew up his manipuli near the gates: But he 
had ſecret orders to return into the heart of the city, upon a: ſignal 
agreed on. Scipio, at a proper time, gave the uſual notice for his 


ſoldiers to aſſemble in the market-place ; 


and upon the firſt ſound 


of the trumpet, the ſeditious all: ran thither without their arms, as the 
laws required. Sanus, at the ſame time, brought back his | 
The Pro-Conſul, in a long Liv. B. ak, 
harangue, expoſtulated with the mutineers on the baſeneſs and folly 7 

when the ſum of their grievances could 


troops, and ſurrounded the aſſembly. 


of their late proceeding, 
amount to no more than this: That their General, being fick, had neg- 


tefied to pay them at the uſual time. As ſoon as he had ended his 
ſpeech, the names of the thirty-five chiefs of the revolt who had 
been already condemned by a council of war, were called over; they 
appeared before the Tribunal half naked, were whipped, and after- 


wards beheaded by the Lictors. 
names of all the reſt of the mutineers; the General 


of them anew 3 and thus ended the ſedition. o 
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The Roman HisTory, ' Book IV. 


Scipio was yet at New Carthage, when he received an account that 
Tndibilis and Mandonius had- raiſed an army among their ſubjects and 
allies, of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, 


and were living upon free quarter, in the territories of the friends 
of Rome. It was neceſſary to put a ſtop to the progreſs of theſe faith- 


leſs Princes, and to employ the ſeditious troops (who were now quiet, 
and had received their pay) jointly with the reſt, in the expedition. 
Scipio therefore having aſſembled all in the market-place, ſpoke to 
this effect: The reſolution I have taken. to puniſh the perfidious Spa- 
niards, gives me much leſs uneaſineſs than the vengeance I was forced to 
execute on the late mutineers.. Among theſe, I found none but citizens 

of Rome, or Latines, old ſoldiers who had: been attached to my father, 
and the companions of my viftories. I could not do juſtice upon them 
without tears. But among. thoſe I am going to puniſh, I ſhall find none 
but ſtrangers and ingrates, robbers and their leaders, who lay waſte the 
Felds of our allies, and burn their houſes. Let us go then and clear the 
plains f theſe Banditti; nor let it be ſaid, that in this province ſa Wi 
ſubdued, we left in arms one ſingle enemy ef the Roman name. Whilſt 
the Pro-Conſul was ſpeaking, he ſaw alacrity and joy painted on every 
face; and taking advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of his ſoldliers, 


he immediately began his march. In fourteen days he came up with 


the enemy in the country of the Sedetani, and there gained a complete 
victory. The Spaniards loſt about two thirds of their army, the reſt 
eſcaped with Indibilis and Mandonius. Theſe brothers had now no re- 
ſource but in the clemency of the conqueror. Mandonius came and fell 
at the Pro- Conſul's feet, begging pardon for the King, and for himſelf. 
He laid the blame of their revolt on the misfortunes of the times, and 
the unaccountable effect which the report of Scipios death had cauſed 


in the minds of men, even of the Romans themſelves. The Pro-Conſul 


ve him the following anſwer: Both Indibilis and you. have deſerved to 
the Ave nevertheleſs, and owe your lives to my favour, and the favour of 
the Roman people. I ſhall not diſarm you :' That would look as if I feared 
vou. Neither will I take vengeance upon your blameleſs hoſtages, ſhould you 
again rebel, but upon yourſekves. GConfider therefore whether you ſhall like 


better to feel the effetis of our clemency in peace, or to - experience the 


ſeverity of our revenge. Scipio carried his reſentments no farther; only 
he obliged the two Princes to furniſh him with a large ſum of money. 
Then he divided his army into two parts; gave one to Silanus, to con- 


duct it to Tarr; and ordered Marcius to lead the other to the ſhores. 


of the ocean. He himſelf joined the latter ſoon after near Gades. 


Ihe Pro- Conſul's chief deſign in this journey was to fix Maſiniſſa in 


the intereſt of Rome: The Numidian, who was then at Gades with 
Mago, delayed concluding an alliance with the Republic, till he 
ſhould confer with Scipio in perſon, and have his ſanction to the 

treaty... Upon the approach of the Roman General, Mafiniſſa repreſent- 
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ing to Mago, that the cavalry were not only a burthen to the iſland, but 
would be ruined by inaction and want of forage, obtained leave to 
tranſport them to the continent. He was no ſooner landed, but he ſent 
three Numidian chiefs to the Pro-Conſul; who, with them, fixed the 
time and plas for an interview. Maſiniſſa had already conceived a high 


opinion 0 : 
him. The Pro-Conſul had an equal mixture of majeſty and ſweetneſs in 


© his countenance; he was in his full ſtrength, and in the bloom of manly 


beauty. His hair flowed down his back to a great length. There was 

nothing affected, or too negligent about him; his habit plain, but near, 
and fuch as became a ſoldier, who deſpiſed the ſtudied elegancies of dreſs. 
The Numidian began with a compliment of thanks for Scipio's having 
formerly ſent him back his nephew, taken priſoner in battle; aſſuring 
him, that ever ſince that time he had been ſeeking the opportunity 
which now preſented itſelf, and defired nothing more earneſtly than a 


Scipio, and was confirmed in that opinion by the firſt fight of 
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ſtrict union with Scipio and Rome. He added, that if the Republic 


would ſend the Pro-Conſul into e at the head of an army, he did 
not doubt but the domination of Carthage would ſoon be at an end. 
Scipio returned theſe advances with dignity and politeneſs; and was ex- 
tremely pleaſed to engage in his intereſt a prince, who, in every battle, 
had been the ſoul of the enemy's cavalry; and whoſe very aſpect pro- 
miſed a man of ſpirit. The treaty concluded, Scipio ſet out for Tar- 


raco. The Numidian concealed the true deſign of his excurſion, by 


pillaging ſome part of the continent, before he went back to Gades; 


and Mago ſoon after abandoned the place, having received orders to go 
to the aſſiſtance of his brother Hannibal in Italy. 

The Carthaginian ſignalized his departure from Gades, by cruel ex- 
actions and oppreſſions. He ſtripped the temples, plundered the pub- 
lic treaſury, and forced private perſons to give him their gold and 
ſilver. His view was, with- this money to raiſe new levies among the 


Liv. B. aK 
c. 36, 37 


Ligurians in Ciſalpine Gaul. But as he coaſted along Spain in his way 


| thither, he formed a raſh deſign of furprizing New Carthage, and in the 
attempt loſt eight hundred men. After this misfortune he returned to 
Gades, where finding the gates ſhut againſt him, he retired 'to Cimbis, a 


neighbouring city. From _ thence he ſent - deputies - to the Gaditani, 


(who were themielves a colony of Phenicians, as well as the Cartha- 
ginians) to complain of their proceedings. The chief magiſtrate and 
the treaſurer of H 

ſal he had met with was owing wholly to the populace, whom the Car- 
_ thaginian ſoldiers had plundered at their departure. This civility Mago 


returned with cruelty, cauſing the deputies to be inhumanly ſcourged, 


e city went out to him, and aſſured him, that the refu- 


and afterwards crucified. He then ſteered his courſe towards the Baleares, 


landed at the iſland now called Minorca, forced two thouſand of the in- 
_ habitants into the ſervice of his Republic, and ſent them to Carthage. 

Winter approaching, he did not 120 or 7taly till the ſpring, 
9 Wh | 2 -” 


The Rowman' HisTory. Book IV 

As ſoon as Mago had left Spain, the Gaditani ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans; and Scipio's conqueſt was complete. Before he got back to Tar- 
Taco,” two new Pro-Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Manlius Acidinus, 
arrived in the rt with commiſſions from the Senate, one to 
Hither Spain, 8 * Further Spain. Scipio ſurrendered up the ales; ; 
and ee. by his brother Lucius, and his friend Lala 2 
ſet ſail with ten ſhips for Italy. 


Scarce was Scipio gone, when Indibilie and Mandonius, deſpiſing 


new Pro-Conſuls, revolted, and engaged ſeveral of the Spamſb- — — 
to take arms to recover cheir independence. They got together 30,000 
foot, and about 4000 horſe. Lentulus and Acidinus Se Faw have to bring 
them back to obedience by negotiations. Theſe proving ineffectual, a 
battle enſued ; Indibilis was, lain, the confederate m a routed, 
13,000 of them killed, and 800 taken priſoners. 

The Spaniards, to preſerye their countries from the ravages of the 
enemy, ſeized Mandonius with the other heads of the revolt, and 
ſent them in cuſtody to the camp of the Pro-Conſuls, who had in- 


ſiſted on this as a condition of their ſnewing mercy to the vanquiſhed. 


Thus was the confederacy —_ ; and 17 88 b.. for ſorne Jury in 


1 


CHAP. XXXIv. 


” + > E 


| 'FounTESNTH Year of le War, rn 
80 1 n Conſul, goes into Sicily to prepare for invading Africa. | 
He ſurpriſes Locri. The eruelties exerciſed by the Pro-Pretor Pleminius : in 
+, that city. 
Tue Romans ſend for the Goddeſs Ons ay Peſſinus in aaa A 
miracle 55 0 fr at ber n 5 


WI H 'E N Spe e as Spain, hs dd not bu h en· 


ter within the walls of Rome, but according to the eſtabliſned 
cuſtom of Generals, continued in the ſuburbs, till the Senate, aſſembled 


in the temple of Bellana, had heard the relation of his expeditions. He 


nh Were. 


gave them a defail of his exploits, told them how many battles he 
had fought, how many towns he had taken, and what nations he 
had ſubdued, adding, that though he had found in Spain four Car- 
thaginian Generals, at the head of four flouriſhing armies, yet he had 


not left in the country one Carthaginian in arms. But though Scipio 


kis having 2 | 6 nah appointment to the 


deſerved a trium ain | he demanded it but wn as knowing that the 
Pro- 
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Pro-Conſulſhip had been extraordinary, and out of rule: He had not 
paſſed to it from the Conſulſhip, nor had he taken the command of an 
army under the ſanction of the Greater Auſpices, like the Conſuls. How- 
ever, he adorned his entry into Rome by a great quantity of filver, which 
he had brought from Spain for the public treaſury, and which was carried 
before him in the proceſſion. | | 

And now the Comitia being held for electing new Conſuls, it is not 
to be expreſſed with what zeal the Centuries gave their ſuffrages in fa- 
vour of Scipio, though he had not yet attained to the years cuſtomarily 
required for that dignity, being only between twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine years of age. The Collegue appointed him was P. Licinius Craſſus, 
ſurnamed Dives, who being at this time Pontifex Maximus, an office 
which confined. him to Tah, the province of Sicily was given to Scipio 
without drawing lots. But Scipio could not be ſatisfied, unleſs he had 


alſo a commiſſion to go immediately with an army into Africa. The matter {- 


was debated in. the Senate. Scipio depending upon the fayour of the people, 
had not ſcrupled openly to give out, that he had been appointed Conſul, 
Not only to carry on the war, but to finiſh it; that this could be done no other 
way than by his tranſporting an army into Africa, and that if the Senate 
ſhould oppoſe this deſign, he would have recourſe to the people, and put it in 
execution by their authority. Theſe unguarded words had given great. 
offence to the Fathers. Old Fabius, now preſident of the Senate, de- 
clared loudly againſt the pretenſions of the young Conſul, and employed 
all his eloquence to hinder his being ſent into Africa. In a long and 


ſtudied harangue he ſet forth the difficulties of ſuch an enterprize, the fatal 
r which might attend it, and the neceſſity of driving Hannibal 


out of Haß, before the war could ſafely be carried into the neighbourhood 


of Carthage. He ſaid it would be endleſs to enumerate all the inftances of 


Kings and Generals, who, by raſh invaſions of foreign countries, had 
ruined themſelves and their armies. He mentioned the irreparable miſ- 
chief which had happened to the Athenians,, by their deſcent upon Sicily, 
in purſuance of the advice. of Alcibiades, a noble youth, and an expert 
| General. But he inſiſted eſpecially on the more recent. and intereſting 
example of Atilius Regulus, the cataſtrophe of whoſe fortune, fair in 
its beginning, ought to. be a: uſeful leſſon to them. And Fabius took 

eat pains to guard againſt the ſuſpicion of his being actuated by emu- 
3 or jealouſy of another's glory in this oppoſition to Sczpio's deſires. 
« I, ſaid be, am grown old in the poſſeſſion of honours. Two Dicta- 
<«< torſhips,, five Conſulſhips, the ſucceſs of my counſels, many victo- 
« ries raiſe me above any rivalſhip with a young General, not yet come to 


« the years of my ſon. When I was Dictator, and in the full career of 


„glory, and when my General of the horſe, a man inceſſantly, declaim- 


Plut. life - 
of Fabius 


ing againſt me, was put upon an equality with me in the command, 


im 


an unprecedented, hardſhip) no one heard me, either in the Senate or- 
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* of moleſtation from any one of t 


De Roman HisTory, Bock IV. 


<« in the aſſemblies of the peo ple, refuſe to acquieſce. And is it likely 
that now, in my old age, when weary of public affairs, weary of 


« the world, and even of life itſelf, I ſhould enter into an emulation 
« with a youth, a general in the prime of life, full of vigour and 
c activity; or that I expect to have the province of Africa aſſigned 
to me, if it ſnould be denied to him? No, I am content with the glory 
4% J have acquired. It is enough for me to have hindered Hannibal 
<< from compleating his conqueſt, that by younger Captains, you that 


<< are in the flower of your age and ſtrength, he might be after- 
4 wards entirely overcome. But you will pardon me, P. Cornelius, if 


<« I, who, for the ſake of the commonwealth, always neglected popular 
<< applauſe, and my own private advantage, cannot now to the real 
<< welfare of the Republic prefer the imaginary intereſts of your glory. 
J ſay, imaginary intereſts. For no ſooner” will you have a view of 
<< that coaſt, whither you are ſo eager to ſail, than you will be ſenſible 
< that your exploits in Spain were but ſport and play, in compariſon of 
< what you will have to do in Africa. In Spain you landed at Emporiæ, 


. << a confederate port; and, through countries in alliance with Rome, or 


< guarded by Roman troops, you marched ſafe and undiſturbed to 
< New Carthage, which you had ee to beſiege, without fear 
e Carthaginian Generals, who were 


_ then all at a great diſtance. In Africa, no friendly port to receive 


% your fleet, no ally to add ſtrength to your army—unleſs you truſt to 


<< Syphax and the Numidians. You trufted them once; let that ſuf- 


« fice: Raſhneſs is not always fortunate. The fraudulent ſometimes 


_ <«. procure themſelves credit by fidelity in ſmall things, that they may 


<< afterwards the more eaſily deceive in matters of moment, and 


<< when it can ſerve a weighty intereſt. - Syphax and Maſiniſſa, it is not 
<< to be doubted, would gladly be more powerful in Africa than the 
« Caribaginians; but it is as little to be queſtioned, they had rather 
„ Carthage ſhould have the ſuperiority there than ſtrangers. Emula« 
« tion prevails amongſt thoſe powers, while the fear of foreign arms is 
& yet remote: Let them but once fee the Roman banners diſplayed in 
« Africa, and they will all run together as to extinguiſh a fire, that 
« threatens the general deſtruction. What if Carthage, confiding in 
« the ſtrength of her walls, the fidelity of her allies, and the unani- 


e mity of all the States around her, ſhould refolve, when ſhe | ſees 7taly 


no longer guarded by you and your troops, to pour in upon us a 
« new army from Africa? Or order Mage, who % even now with a, - 


fleet on the coaſt. of Liguria, to join his brother Hannibal? We 


« ſhould then be in the fame terror as when Aſdrubal invaded Itahy, 
„ that A/drubal, whom you, who, with your army, are to inveſt not 
4 only Carthage, but all Africa, ſuffered to ſlip through your hands into 
& this country. You will ſay, you vanquiſhed bim. Be it fo. But 1 
„ > * e & could 


| 


w 
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« Republic, that you had not opened a paſlage for the ſame yan- 


263 
„ could wiſh then, for your own ſake, as well as for the ſake of the . R. 548, 


Bef. Chr. 


204. 


« quiſhed man to come into Lay. However, let us aſcribe to your 247 Cond 


« wiſe conduct every enterprize of yours that proſpered, and all your 


c ill ſucceſs to fortune and the chance of war. The more brave and 
« the more worthy you are, the more it concerns your country and all 


<« 7taly to retain ſuch a protector. That where-ever Hannibal is, there 
« is the principal ſeat of this war, you yourſelf allow, ſince to draw him 
ce into Africa is your ſole /pretence for paſſing thither.. With Hannibal 


ce therefore you purpoſe to contend, whether here or there. And will 


« you be ſtronger in that country, and alone, than here, when joined by 


« your Collegue and his army? Will Hannibal be weaker in the neigh-- ' 
(4 


urhood of Carthage, and ſupported by all Africa, than now, when: 


* he is confined to a corner of Bruttium, and in want of ſupplies, which 
ee he has long, but in vain, demanded from his country? Would a 


« prudent man chuſe to fight where the enemy is double: his number, 
„ when he may with wo armies attack one, and this one already fatigued 
« and exhauſted by many battles and a diftreſsful war. Conſider how: 
« different your conduct is from your father's. He, though on his 
« way to carry the war into Spain, returned to meet Hannibal at the 
<« foot of the Alps: You, while Hannibal is in [taly, are preparing to 
« leave the country, not becauſe it is advantageous to the Republic,. 
“ but becauſe you think it for your glory; as when, being General 


« for the Roman people, you, againſt law, and without authority from 


<«< the Senate, left your province and your army, and with only two 


<« ſhips failed to Africa, hazarding in your perſon the intereſt of the 


public, and. the majeſty of the empire. My opinion, Conſcript 
« Fathers, is, that P. Cornelius was created Conſul, not for himſelf,. 
« but for us and for the Republic; and that the armies were raiſed for 


<« the defence of Rome and [taly, and not that the Conſuls might, out 


— 


« of pride, like Kings, ti ſport them into whatever countries they 


* pleaſe MW ; 


Notwithſtanding what Fabius had ſaid of his own integrity, and his 
unmixed zeal for his country's good on the . preſent occaſion, Scipio did 
not fail to obſerve, that while the old man was proving himſelf free from 
all jealouſy or emulation, he had taken particular care to extol bis own 
attions, and to depreciate thoſe of a young man, with whom, nevertheleſs, it 
was impoſſible be ſhould have any competition for glory. He then proceeded 
to juſtify his deſign of going into Africa. Fabius tells us, that it is 
« an inacceſſible coaſt, that there is no port open to receive us. He 
« reminds us of Atilius Regulus, taken captive in Africa; as if Regulus 
<« had failed in attempting a deſcent. on that country. He. forgets, that 


this unfortunate Commander found the Carthaginian havens open, 

performed many noble actions the firſt year, and, to tlie laſt, remained= 

unconquerable by any Carthaginian General. But, it ſeems, we ares 
f e | to- 
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The Roman HrsTory, Book IV. 


< to take warning from the example of the Athenians. If we have 
< leiſure, Conſcript Fathers, to hearken to Grecian tales, why does he 
< not rather * of Agathocles, King of Syracuſe, who, when Sicily 

<« was diſtreſſed by the Carthaginians, tranferred * the war from that 
<< iſland to the very gates of Carthage ?” He then aſſerted that no method 
could be ſo effectual to force Hannibal out of Italy as to carry the war 


into Africa, whither Carthage would undoubtedly recal him in fo preſ- 


ſing a d . He argued, that ſince the allies of Rome had deſerted 
her after the battle of Came, and this in greater numbers than Hannibal 


himſelf could have expected, certainly the Cartbaginian Republic, im- 
perious and oppreſſive to her ſubjects, and faithleſs to her allies, had 
little reaſon to. depend on the conſtancy ' of the Africans. That as ſhe 


© had no inherent ſtrength, and was obliged to truſt abſolutely to merce- 


naries, or to allies, whoſe: very character was inconſtancy, ſhe would not 
be able to ſupport the war like Rome, potent by her own ſtrength, and 
whoſe citizens were all foldiers. He concluded with -theſe words, It 


* would be tedious, and what no way concerns you, Conſcript Fathers, 


4 neit 


“ if, as Q; Fabius has made light of my actions in Spain, I ſhould at- 


ce way to leſſen his merit, and extol my own. I ſhall therefore do 
| er: In moderation at leaſt, and in continence of ſpeech, if in 
< nothing elſe, young as I am, I will ſurpaſs this old General. Such 
«© has been the conſtant tenor of my life and actions, both in public 
cc and private, that I can be ſilent on this ſubject, and eaſily reſt con- 
ts tented with the opinion which you have formed of me.“ . 
Scipio s diſcourſe was not favourably received by the Senate. The 
report that he intended to have recourſe to the people, had preju- 


diced the aſſembly againſt him. Fulvius, who had been twice Conſul 


and once Cenſor, deſired him to declare frankly, whether he would 


„„ When I aſked you t 


refer the affair of the provinces to the deliberation of the Fathers, and 
acquieſce in their decree, or, in caſe. he ſhould not like it, appeal from 
it to the people. Scipio anſwered, that he would do what he thought 
moſt conducive to the public welfare. To which Fulvius replied: 
heſe queſtions, I was not 2 either of what 
<« you would anſwer, or of what you would do; for it is plain your de- 
4 ſign is rather to ſound than conſult the Senate; and unleſs we im- 
mediately decree you the province you deſire, you are prepared to lay 


& the matter before the people.“ Then turning towards the Tribunes 


of the Commons, < I e, ſaid he, to declare my opinion; becauſe, 


„ ſhould it be approved by the Senate, the Conſul would not ſubmit 


< to their determination: And I deſire you, Tribunes, to ſupport me 


in this refuſal.” _ Scipio contended, that it was not equitable for the 
Tribunes to obſtruct a Conſul in his demanding the opinion of any Sena- 


| would they fulfer an appeal from it to the peoples but if he would not 


tor. They nevertheleſs pronounced, That, if the Conſul would refer the 
matter in queſtion to the Senate, the Senate's decree ſhould ſtand; nor 


refer 
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The ROMAN HisToxy, 1 Book IV. 


Scipio w was buſy in Sicily, forming an army for his African expedition. 
In his choice of men, he preferred, before all others, the veterans who 


247 7 Cond had ſerved under Marcellus at the ſiege of Sracuſe. He refitted the 
—— galleys he found in the iſland, gave the command of them to 


Lalius, and commiſſioned him to make a deſcent on Africa, and pillage 


_ coun 
| l near Hippo, and laid the territory about it waſte; which 


chow the W of Carthage into a great conſternation: For they falſ- 


that Scipio was come with a formidable army. When 
bn Nr Take, 


& . 


+. , 


upon better information, was over, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to Syphax, and other princes of Africa, to renew their treaties with 
them; and alſo to King Philip of Macedon, offering him two hundred 
talents' of filver, if he would invade either Tah or Sicily. Meſſengers 
were diſpatched to Hannibal and Mago with inſtructions to theſe two 
brothers, to hinder, if poſſible, the departure of any troops which Scipio 
from Bay; and a reinforcement of ſix thouſand foot and eight 
hundred horſe was ſent to Me in bs. b Wes large n for hiring 
troops in Ciſalpine Gaul. 

Maſiniſſa having learnt the arrival of Lelius in Africa, came to confer 
with him. He aſſured him, that there could not be a more favourable 
2 0 to attack Carthage; and expreſſed his ſurprize that Scipio 

fo long in Sicily. The King added, that though he was 


by Ken” diſpoſſeſſed of the throne" of "his anceſtors, -yet he could 


ſtill bring ſome troops into the field, and would join the Conſul at | his 


landing. Ie alſo told * Lehus, chat he believed a Carthaginian fleet was 


already ſailed out of the port to intercept him; and adviſed him to 
haſten his departure. Lælius took the Prince's: counſel, ee anchor 
the next day, and arrived ſafe in Sicily with his booty. 

In the mean time, Mago received the reinforcethiens: from Carthage, 
with orders to raiſe 'as numerous an army as poſſible, and haſten to join 
his brother: Upon which he called a council of the chiefs of Liguria and 


Ciſalbine Gaul, and endeavoured to perſuade them to declare openly 


againſt Rome; and furniſh him with troops. The Ligurians complied; 
but the Gauls durſt not follow their example; becauſe there were actual 


1 two Roman armies (under Livius and Lucretius) in their neighbour- 


hood. However, they conſented to his levying men privately in their 
country; and ſupplied him with proviſions is forage. Livius led his 
army from Hetruria'into Gaul, intending, if Mago approached Rome, 
to march in conjunction with Lucretius, and give him battle; but to 
-paſt himſelf near Ariminum in caſe che Carthaginian ſhould continue in 
Liguria; which it is probable he did, ad we hear of no action in that | 
Part of- ＋ this campaign. 

While Scipio was at Maſina, he ire information, that a plot was 


15 bored 5 A2 N in ule at Num, to ſurprize their 
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Chap. XXXIV. Second Punic Var. 
native city (which ſtood on the ſea coaſt in Bruttium) and put it again 
into the hands of the Romans. He ſent Pleminius with two Tribunes, 
and three thouſand men, to aſſiſt in the enterprize. There were two 
citadels belonging to the place; and, when the Romans had made 
themſelves maſters of one, the Carthaginians retired into the other, 
leaving the inhabitants in ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Theſe favoured 
the Romans; ſo that when Hannibal came to inveſt the place, they let in 
Scipio (who had haſtened to their relief) privately in the night: The 
next morning he made a vigorous fally, and repulſed the aſſailants. 
Hannibal having learnt, that Scipio was in perſon at the head of his troops, 
immediately retired to his camp near the Alex, ſending orders to the 
Carthaginians in the citadel to provide for their ſafety as well as they could. 
Hereupon, ſetting fire to the houſes, they eſcaped amidſt the confuſion, 
and joined their general before night. i. | 268 
Scipio left the government of Locri to Pleminius, who treated the in- 
habitants more cruelly than if their city had been taken by aſſault : He 
rifled the temples of their Gods, and ſeized the treaſure in the ſanctuary 
of Proſerpine. The two Tribunes were no leſs rapacious. Their ſoldiers, 
in a ſcuffle with thoſe of the Pro-Prætor, about plunder, happened to 
wound ſome of them; of which theſe having made their complaint to 
him, he ordered the Tribunes to be whipt. But the Tribunes were reſcued 
by their followers, who not only mauled the Lictors, but pulled Plemi- 
nius himſelf from off his tribunal, dragged him into a private place, beat 
him ſeverely, cut off his noſe and ears, and left him weltring in his 
blood. This accident made it neceſſary for Scipio to return to Locri. 
He took the part of the Pro-Prætor, put the Tribunes in chains, and 
ordered them to be carried to Rome to be judged. But this did not ſatisfy 
Pleminius: As ſoon as the Conſul was gone, he of his own authority 
condemned the Tribunes to die by the moſt cruel torments, and their 
bodies to be left unburied; and, not yet content, he exerciſed the ſame 
cruelty towards thoſe of the inhabitants who had complained to m_ 
of his rapines and brutalities. The odium of theſe horrible actions fell 
in ſome meaſure upon the Conſul : He had indeed been too indulgent 
to the guilty Governor; for which (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) his ene- 
| re the Senate, did not fail to inveigh againſt him, when occaſion 
offered. | | ES 

The time for the elections drew near: The Conſul Licinius being ſick 
of the plague, in his camp, could not go to Rome, to preſide in the 
Comitia. He therefore, with the approbation of the Senate, named a 
Dictator for that purpoſe ; and his choice fell upon . Cæcilius Metellus, 
who, in the quality of Pro-Conſul, was commanding a ſecond army in 
Bruttium. In this army alſo the pl: e ſo raged, that Licinius preſſed the 
Senate to recall the troops, firing hook that otherwiſe there would not 
be a ſoldier left alive. | ; 
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country, in; quality of Pro-Conſul. Pomponius Matho had the Præto 

ef Sicily; Scipio, the army and fleet he before commanded ; | and M. 

Livius and Sp. Lucretius remained in Gaul to oppoſe Mago. There were 

alſo two other armies in Italy, one at Tarentum,; under T. Quintius Flamini- 

num, the other at Capua, under Hoſtilius Tubulus, nnn. 
About this time, young Marcellus dedicated a temple to Virtue. 1, K 2. 

His father had formerly vowed one to Honour e intending to © 1. 4 B. 
place the ſtatues of both under one roof. But the Pontifices oppoſed, 775 
chüs, declaring. that it was not lawful. to worſhip more than one, God, 
in obe temple, and they likewiſe urged, that if lightning fell wen 
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The ROMAN HisTory, Book IV. 


the building, or any prodigy ſnould happen in it, it would be impoſſible 
to diſcover to which of S. two divinities expiatory duties ſhould be 
paid. The temple therefore, which Marcellus had deſigned for both di- 
vinities, was dedicated only ro Hoxovs, and another built in all haſte to 


VIRTux. 


And now the Republic being to recruit her armies, ſhe thought proper 


to call to account the twelve Roman colonies, who, about ſix years before, 


had with impunity refuſed their contingents of men and money. The 


Senate determined, that each colony ſhould furniſh double the number 
of foot it had done in any year of the war, and a hundred and twenty . 
horſe. If any of them could not raiſe the number of horſe required, 
they were to ſend three foot ſoldiers in the room of each horſeman 


' _ wanting. The Fathers alſo impoſed a new yearly tax _ each 
orm uſed 


e. 19. 


colony, and ordered its cenſus to be taken according to the 

at Rome. This decree was put in execution with rigour. It was followed 
by another in favour of thoſe private perſons, who, in the Conſulſhip of 
Lævinus, had lent the Republic the ſums requiſite to ſupply her preſſing 
wants. At the motion of Lævinus, the Senate ordered theſe debts to be 
diſc d at three payments; the firſt to be made immediately, and the 
laſt within five years. Op | £ 


Such inſtances of equity in the Conſcript Fathers embolden all, who 


were oppreſſed; to demand juſtice; - and particularly the Locrians, who 


the laſt year had been ſo ill treated by Pleminius. From this people, 
ten deputies, in a neglected and ſordid dreſs, (the mark of grief and 


diſtreſs among the ancients) and with olive branches in their hands, 


came to Rome, and laid before the Senate, in a long and pathetic ha- 
rangue, the grievances and miſeries they had ſuffered under the ty- 
ranny of the Pro-Pretor. When the Locrians had done ſpeaking, Fa- 
bius aſked them, whether they had made their complaint to Scipio; to 
which they anſwered, that deputies had been ſent to him for that pur- 
poſe, but that he was then buſy about his preparations for war, and that 
now he was either gone for Africa, or intended to fail in a few days; 
that they had ſeen, in the quarrel between the Tribunes and Pleminius, 


how much Scipio favoured the latter, whom, though equally criminal, 


if not more ſo, he had continued in his government, while he ordered the 
Tribunes to be laid in irons. After the deputies had withdrawn, ſome 
of the chief Senators not only inveighed againſt Pleminius, but began to 


take Srrp70's character to pieces. Among theſe was M. Porcius Cato, the 


firſt of his family who diſtinguiſned himſelf at Rome. He had been 
Quæſtor to Scipio in Sicily, and had reproved him for his profuſeneſs to 


- his ſoldiers, to which the General had anſwered, © that he did not want 


« ſo exact a Quæſtor; that he would make war at what expence he 


„ pleaſed, nor was he to give an account to the Roman people of the 


money he ſpent, but of his enterprizes and the execution of them.“ 


Cato, provoked at this anſwer, had left Sicily, and returned to on. 
1 ET e , © 


my 


Chap. xxxv. Second Punic War. 


He now declaimed againſt Scipio, accuſing him of making great and 
uſeleſs expences, of paſſing his time boyiſhly at the Theatre and the 
Gymnaſia, as if he had been commiſſioned, not to make war, but to 
celebrate games. Others of the Senators added, that the Pro-Conſul 
had laid aſide the Roman habit, publickly appeared in the Greek cloak 
and ſandals, and that the reading of Greek books, and the pleaſures of 
Syracuſe, had made him intirely forget Hannibal and Carthage, while his 
army, grown as effeminate as their general, was become more terrible 
to their allies, than their enemies. Fabius called Scipio, a man born to 


271 


v. R. 549. 
Bef. Cr. 


203. 
248 Cons, 
— — — 


Liv. B. 29. 
c. 19. 


be the corrupter of military diſcipline. He acted, ſaid the. old man, the 


« like part in Spain, where we loſt not much leſs by ſedition than we 
« did by the war. One while he indulges his ſoldiers in all licentiouſ- 
* neſs, and then cruelly tyrannizes over them; as if he were a King 
cc and a * foreigner.” Fabius's ſentence was as harſh as his invective. 
« That Scipio ſhould be recalled home, for having 
« without orders from the Senate; and that the Tribunes ſhould be de- 
* fired to move the Comitia, to depoſe him from the Pro-Conſulate. 
% That Pleminius ſhould be brought to Rome in chains, and, in caſe the 
* crimes laid to his charge were proved, be executed in priſon, and his 
« goods confiſcated. And laſtly, that the Senate ſhould difavow the ill- 
« treatment of the Locrians, and give them all the ſatisfaction poſſible 
« for the wrongs they had ſuffered.” - 3 | 

The debate was carried to ſuch a length, that the opinions of all 
the Senators could not be taken that day. In the next aſſembly, 
the Fathers concurred in opinion with 2. Metellus. He approved 
the propoſals of Fabius, with to Pleminius and the Locrians, 


quitted his province 


C, 20. 


but urged, that it was unreaſonable, upon dubiqus accuſations, to recal 


a general, whom Rome had choſen Conſul, in the expectation of being 
by him delivered from Hannibal, and of becoming miſtreſs of Africa: 
And he moved, that two Tribunes of the people, one Adile, and 
ten other commiſſioners ©, out of the Sena ſhould be ſent into 
Sicily with Pomponius the Prætor of that iſland, . to take cognizance of 
Scipio's conduct in the affair of Pleminius ; and, if they found him an ac- 
complice in that Pro-Prætor's crimes, to ſend him to Rome; but in caſe 
Scipio had already failed for j 8 the Tribunes, the ZEdile,” and two 
of the commiſſioners ſhould follow him thither, the laſt to aſſume the 
command of the army, if the Pro-Conſul ſhould be ordered home. The 


Commiſſioners, who were to embark at Rbhegium, went firſt: to Locri. 


| Þ Bxterno & regio more, & indulgeri licen- into Africa. This conjecture ſeems con- 
tie militum, & ſævire in eos. Liv $- 29. firmed by the conduct of the Commiſſioners, 
. N „ who even after the Locrians had cleared 
© Perhaps this pompous embaſſy*was Scipio, or dropt the accuſation, went never- 
rather deſigned to enquire into the ſtate of _theleſs into Sicily; though the decree of the 
* Scipio's army, and to ſee whether 16 Senate, as it is in Livy, had confined their 
t a proper time for the Senate to give commiſſion to the affair of Pleminius. 

| . commiſſion to carry the war . 
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accompanied with graces and a manner irrefiſtibly winning; love for her N. K. 3 


country, the ruling paſſion of her ſoul, with a courage to execute what- * 1 


2 that love could dictate. This lady being given in marriage to Syphazx, 243 Con 


REO for her made him forget his engagements with Rome; and he TY 


| entered into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with Carthage. 
8 by Aſarubal, he wrote a letter to Scipio, to diſſuade him from 

making a deſcent upon Africa, acquainting him at the ſame time with his 

marriage, the new alliance he had made with the Carthaginians, and the 
ee taking part with, them, in caſe they were 
attac 

The Pro-Conſul received this letter at Syracuſe with ſome ſurprize ; I., B. 2. 

and, to conceal the contents of it from his army, ſent back the meſſenger « 34 

immediately, with a ſhort anſwer to the Numidian Prince, adviſing him 

to beware how he offended bath Gods and men, by a violation of public 

faith: After which, aſſembling his troops, he bid them rome are for a voyage 

to Africa: Formerly, ſaid he, Mz complained to ius of my dilato- 
rineſs ; and ous yphax preſſes me to haſten my departure; and deſires, that 

| Lr changed mp rejolations. 1 wail} Jes: bing duo: the: hes. bs. may yoe- 

vide for bis own ſafety. He then ordered his ſhips of war and tranſports 


to Lihbæum; and thither he, in perſon, marched the land forces, pur- 


ling to ſet fall with the firſt favourable wind. All br: 
an incredible rer 
legionaries, who had run away at the battle of Canxe, and 
been condemned to ſtay in Sic, for the whole time SE Oy 
continue in ah. As they were old foldiers, and had been in many bat- 
ies and ſieges, the Pro-Conſul, notwithſtanding their diſgrace, took with 
him as many of them as were fit for ſervice. 

Lat commanded the fleet. bi e. 26˙ 
were embarked; but never was embarkation made with more order and 
ſolemnity ; and the concourſe of le, who came from all parts to ſee 
i, and 20 wiſh che Pro-Conful a proſperous voyage, was ered great "TL 
Juſt before he anchor, he appeared on the poop. of his galley, and .. 7. 
after a herald had proclaimed. ſilence, addreſſed this prayer to Heaven: 
O all ye Gods and Goddeſſes of earth and ſea, I inireat and implore you to 
n am doing, or. ſball do, in my command, 

ofperous to me, to ** and comment of Rome, 10 the allies and the 
Le as i ad Weg tbe TWO e ROE ul 


Ie Zonaras te " us, that | ab 

murdered, becauſe it was for the intereſt of promiſed his daughter to but 
I 1 afterwards broke his ward, — Vogon 

him under pretence of convoying him into . Syphax ; thinking it of greater conſequence 

his mpg pry but 1 them ſecret in- to gain this Prince bo the intereſt of Carthage 

ſtroctions to kill Maſiniſſa having than che other. 
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mine, and 'follow' my command and auſpices by land, by ſca, and on riversx- 
to favour all theſe enterprizes, and ehcreaſe tbem with good encreaſe Bring 
us all home ſafe and unhurt, victorious over our enemies, adorned with ſpoils, . 
loaded with booty, and triumphant : And enable us to execute upon Carthage 


all that ſhe defigned againſt Rome. When he had ended this prayer, he 


Liv. B. 29. 
8. 49. 


cauſed a victim to be ſlain, and the entrails to be thrown into the ſea; and 
then the trumpets ſounding, he weighed anchor, and with fifty galleys. 
and four hundred ſhips of burden, ſet fail, with a favourable: wind, fon 
Africa. As he drew towards the coaft, he aſked the name of the. 
neareſt land then in view, and being told it was called the Fair. 


Promontory; he liked the omen, ordered his pilots tos direct. their - 


courſe thither, and ſafely landed his army. Soon after, Mafiniſſa, the 
Dnly African Prince in the intereſt of Rome, came and joined him. The 
Hiſtorians have left us the following relation of the adventures of. this 
YOU g King. J IG 35 a3 an viildomwÞlc dv | 2 


Cal, King of Aha e, and father of Ngfniſſa, had, according to. 


9 the laws of Namidia, been ſucceeded” by his younger brother Oe/alces.: 


And when the latter died, his ſon, Capuſa, had. mounted the throne..- 
Capuſa Was ſlain in a battle againſt his rebellious ſubjects, headed by 
one Mezeiubus,” a factious mantot the blood royal, and a conſtant rival: 


and competitor of the Kings of Numidia, The Conqueror, though: 


E. 30, 317 «4 
$38. 33» * 


ke durſt not” aſſume the title of King, made himſelf tutor to Lacumaces 
the younger brother of Capuſa, and ſeized the government, as in right 
of his ward. And, to ſecure himſelf in his ufurped authority, he not 
only entered into an allianee with king Syphax, but married his pupil's. 


mother, who was niece to Hannibal; hoping thereby to gain the Cartba- 


ginians to his intereſt, 


Maſiniſſa was then in Spam; where Hearing of Cupiiſas death, he paſſed 
into Africa, and aſked aſſiſtanee of Bocchar, King of Mauritania. Bocchar 
lent him 34000 men to convoy him to the frontiers of Maſſylia There, 
being joined by a ſmall body of Numidians, and having advice, that 


Lacumates was marching into Maſſehlia f, to aſk ſuccours of King Syphax, . 


reinforcement. of 18000 foot from Spar, l 
war, and the bravery of his troops, gave hirn 


he ſurprized the young ptinee near Thapſus, routed his: forces, :arid:; took. 


che town; but Lacumaſes eſcaped to Spbax. This fucceſs engaged many: 
of the Numidians to ſide with Maſiniſſa; and particularly the ſoldiers: 
who had ſerved under his father Gala. Encouraged by theſe veterans, 
he ventured, though inferior in number, to. attack Mexetulus, who was. 
now in the field with a t army, Lacumaces having brought him a. 

| Foot from Syphax. Mgfmiſſa's ſuperior ſkill in: 


2 


the victory, Lacumaces, 


4 


with his tutor, and the, ſmall remains of their ſorces,,; fled; for refuge 


into the territories of *Car/bage'; and the conqueror took poſſeſſion of. 


8 
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the vacant throne. | But now, apprehending he ſhould have a much more 
difficult war to ſuſtain againſt Syphax, he thought it adviſable to come 
to an accommodation with his kintinan. He offered to place him in the 
ſame rank Oefalces had held at Gala's court, pardon Mezetulus, and 
reſtore to him all his effects. The Princes preferring a moderate, but 
certain fortune, in their own country, to uncertain hopes, in exile, ac- 
cepted the propoſals, nocwibCarung all the induſtry of the Carthaginians 
to hinder it. 

At this time Aſdrubal, happening to be at Hpbar s court, inſinuated 
to him, that Maſfiniſſa was an ambitious cnterprizing youth, who would 
not be contented, like his father Gala, or his uncle Oeſalces, with the 

dominion of Maſhlia, and if not cruſhed in the beginning, might one 
day prove a dangerous neighbour, both to him and the Carthaginians. 
Syphax, inſtigated by theſe ſuggeſtions, marched an army againſt A nifſa : 
A pitched. battle was fought, in which the Maſſylians were totally 
vanquiſhed ; the king himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with only a ſmall guard 
of horſe, to Mount Balbus. Thither ſome families of his own ſubjects 
followed him, with all their cattle; (wherein the riches of the Numi- 
dians chiefly. conliſted,) and there being plenty of paſture and water 
round the mountain, he lived on the milk and fleſh of cheir flocks. The 
reſt of the Meaſſylrans: ſubmitted to the conqueror. | 

Maſiniſſa having, in this retreat, got ſome troops together; began! to 
"ke nocturnal incurſions upon the 5 ontiers of the Carthaginians; and, 
in a ſhort time, his forces augmenting, he ventured in open day to 
penetrate farther into their country, deſtroyed their inhabitants, and 
brought thence a conſiderable | booty. Caribage, to put a ſtop 85 his 
devaſtations, had recourſe to Hybax. The King diſdaining to go in 
perſon to reduce a band of robbers, diſpatched away Bocchar, one of his' 


officers, with four - thouſand foot and two thouſand : horſe. Theſe ſur- 


rounded the mountain, where Maſiniſſa was lodged, hindered the return 
of the detachments he had ſent out, and forced him to the top of the hill. 

Bocchar, thinking that he had his enemy ſecure, ſent back all his 
wespe. except five hundred foot and two hundred horſe. Soon after. 

urprized Maſiniſſa in a narrow paſs, attempting to get away 

ſtealch. The Prince, with only fifty horſe, eſcaped by flight... - Bacchar, 
and his two hundred horſe, purſued him, came up with him near Clypea,' 
and cut in pieces all his guard, except four. With theſe Maſiniſſa, 


though wounded, fled full ſpeed; and finding a river in their way, 


they "leaped. horſe and man into it. Two of them were n in 


 croſling the ſtream; but the Prince, and the other two, gained the oppo- 
who DE OF 


lite — and hid themſelves among ſome buſhes. Bocchar, 


them to the river, imagined they had all periſned, and went no 


farther; and from that time it was reported at Carthage, and the court 


'S * that Maſiniſſa was dead. In In the mean w » he LNG il 
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ſelf in à cave, dreſſed his wound with herbs, and lived on the prey 
which his two companions brought him. TT 2 5 
Dethroned Princes, who have any ſpirit, do not eaſily relinquiſh the 
hopes of a reſtoration: Maſiniſſa, as ſoon as his wound would ſuffer 
him to mount on horſeback, left his cave, and took the road to his own 
country. In a few days after his appearance there, ſome of his people, 
to the number of ſix thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, gathering 
about him, he not only poſſeſſed himſelf of Mafia, but made dreadful. 
ravages in the territories of the Carthaginian allies, and King Syphax. 
The latter thinking the affair ſerious, came in perſon with an army 
do ſtop the enemy's progreſs. During the battle which followed, Vermina, 
the fon of Syphax, having with- a detachment fetched a compaſs, 
fell upon the Maſhiians in the rear. this means Maſiniſſa was again 


part, 
Scipio; by which time he had augmented his troop; for he joined the 
Pro-Conful | * 


thet pital. They had neral in 5 3 to oppoſe 
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obey : They forced the town, and put all, even women and children, 
to the ſword. It was neceſſary to puniſh ſo ſignal a diſobedience; and 
the centurions being the moſt guilty, as having encouraged the ſoldiers 
to it, the Pro-Conſul decreed that three of them ſhould die as lots 
ſhould determine. The ſoldiers were deprived of the booty they had 
taken. After ſome few expeditions of ſmall moment, Seipis under- 
took the ſiege of Utica with all his army. But Aſdrubal, who com- 
manded 30,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, being joined by Syphax with 
0,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe, obliged the Roman to diſlodge, after he 
ad been before the place forty days. He retreated to a promontory, 


2 
. R. 
Bef. C. 
248 Cong 
——— 


.* 


under which his fleet rode at anchor, entrenched himſelf there, and 


waited the return of the ſpring to renew the war. A/drubal lay en- 
camped near him, and Syphax at a little diſtance from the Caribaginian. 
We ſhall leave them here a while, and return to the affairs of Hay. 7 

TH E Conſul Sempronius, who marched into Bruttium againſt Hannibal, 
was worſted in his firſt engagement with him, and loſt, 1200 men: But, 
in a ſecond, being aſſiſted by the forces of the Pro- Conſul Licinias, it is ſaid, 
he defeated the enemy, left four thouſand of them dead. upon the ſpot, 
and retook ſeveral towns after the victory. i 

On the other hand, the Conſul Cetbegus, who was to act agai "9. 
kept Hetruria in awe. By commencing legal proceſſes againſt thoſe w 
had entered into a correſpondence with the enemy, he prevented the in- 
ſurrections which the Carthaginian endeavoured to raiſe in that country. 
The guilty would not appear upon the ſummons, but went inte a vo- 
luntary baniſhment; and their eſtates were confiſcated. : | 
While the Conſuls were thus employed abroad, the two Cenſors at 
Rome, Livius Salinator, and Claudius Nero, drew a contempt on them- 


for the Cenſors, juſt before leaving their office, to draw. up a liſt of the 


Senators, review the Roman Knights, aſſemble the Tribes, and ſet a 


mark of infamy on fuch perſons as deſeryed it. As to the firſt, Livius 
and Nero were n when they came to 
review the Knights, of which body they | ; 
Collegue's name to be ftruck out of the liſt, on pretence that he had 
been formerly condemned -by the people for a miſdemeanor. And Li- 


were, Nero ordered his- 


Liv. B. 2 
C. 36. * 


er 


vin, when Neto's name was over, paſſed the like ſentence -. 


againſt him: AY reaſoms, ſaid he, are, that be bas borne falſe witneſs 
againſt me; and that his "reconciliation with me was not fineere. Their 
paſſion and folly appeared yet more extravagant, when they came 
ro 


take an account of the Tribes. Nero ranked his Collegue among, 


thoſe whom he declared ERNARK II i- . Perſons deprived of the 


rights 


| 
| 
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Z.. rights of 3 Citizenſhip, but ſtill obliged to pay the public .taxes, 
200 And Livius not only did as much for Nero, but disfranchiſed all the 
248 Cent thirty five Tribes, except the Mecian; (which was the only one that had 
formerly voted. for him upon his trial) for, ſaid he, it muſt be ore they 
iaed unjuſtly either once when they condemned me, or twice, when they conf er- 
red upon me the Conſalſbip and Cenſorſhip. Among the effects of Livins's 
againſt the People, may be reckoned a tax he laid, during his Cen: 
7 ah upon ſalt; ordering chat. it ſhould be fold dearer in ſome places 
than others. It was hence that. he got the name of Salinator. Theſe 

Cenſors however were very exact in taking an account of the number 
.Roman Citizens, and ſent to the moſt d t of the camps abroad, for 
that purpoſe. The aurnber append to be two hundre 2 fourteen 

eee Ml . „ e 1 
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Said dial the teu . of Syphar * Aſdrubal. 
The Carthaginians attempt to bum the Roman fleet. 


See taken priſanen, Maſiniſſa g conduct towards fo 8 ah 
 Scipio's cenſure Hit. Her unbappy fate. ene recalled from _—_ 


le arrives with bis army 48" Aﬀrica: © 
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— V _ Geminits Confuls for the new year, and came to appoint the Pro- 
249 Coal. Eontuls; they nominated Scipio for Africa, chkrecting that he ſhould con- 
3 einde there, in that capacity; till the end of the wart 
Early in the ſpring,” Scipio, knowing the levity of the Numidian, and 
g hits Polybius) that he might by this time be tired both of his 
hoping and of the Cartbaginians, employed; ſome perſons to ſound his 
: Inclinatibiia Finding that the King inſiſted: on the Romans leaving Af 
rica, and Hamibalis returning from Italy, as the conditions of a treaty; 
the Pro- Conful formed a new deſign. He pretended to be very deſirous 
of à peace; and, to carry on the negociation, frequently ſent deputies 
to the Numidian. Theſe deputies were attended by officers, who un- 
24 c. 1. derſtood the art of war, and who, in the habit of ſervants, acted 
E. the part of ſpies, and ohſerved exactly the ſtate and diſpoſition of both 
enemies camps. The Romans ſeemed ſo fond of an accommoda- 
tion, that Spbar and Aſalrubal (for Scipio had deſired the King to con- 


ſult with the Carthaginian) ſtarted new pretenſions; and the diſcuſſion - 


of theſe demands gave the ſpies all the time they could deſire, to 
| . their W at als returned, and made their 
£4 | „wo 
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report to Scipio: who thereupon. ſent the Numidian this anſwer: That 
he himſelf was earneſt for. the treaty, but that none of his council 


- .* 
2 


202. 


&« approved the conditions. That the King muſt therefore come over to 249 Cen. 


« the Romans, or expect no peace.” This declaration put an end to the 
truce, and Scipio was at liberty to executę his project. 13 5 

In order thereto, he firſt ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the 
ground where he had poſted himſelf the laſt autumn, when he beſie 


Appian in 
Punic, 
Liv. B. 30 


ged Polyb, $.:- ; 


Utica.. This he did to ſecure. his camp. from being attacked, in his 


abſence, by the garriſon of Mica; and to make Aſdrubal and Syphax- 
believe, that he intended to renew. his enterprize upon that town. He. 
then aſſembled the ableſt and moſt. faithful of has officers, and told 
them, that his. deſign was to ſet fire to the two.camps of the enemy the. 
following night, an enterprize which might be eaſtly- effected, the bar- 


racks in which the Carthaginians. had wintered being made of wood, 


and thoſe of the Numidians of reeds. The project was univerſally. 


applauded. Whereupon Scipio divided his troops, and gave the com- 
mand of one part to Maſimſſa, and of another to Lzlius, with orders 


to aſſail the camp of Spbax on different: ſides. He himſelf with the 

reſt of his forces marched towards A/drubal, but reſolving not to begin 
the attack on his camp till he ſaw that of the Numidian actually in 
flames. The. whole ſcheme was happily executed. The Romans ſur- 
priſed and burnt both camps, and deſtroyed forty- thouſand. of the 
enemy by fire or ſword. Syphax: fled to Abba; Aſdrubal to a city 
named Anda; whither being purſued by Scipio, and finding the inha- 
bitants wavering in their reſolutions, he would not venture to ſtand 

a ſiege. He retired to Carthage with two. thouſand foot and five hun- 


r 


Great was the conſternation: of the people in that city, when they. 
ſaw him arrive there / with thoſe poor remains of his routed army. 
The Suffetes (whoſe office in the Carthaginian Republic, reſembled . 
that of the Conſuls at Rome) convened the Senators. Divided in 
opinion, ſome were for ſending immediately for Hannibal; others for 
propoſing a truce; with the enemy: But the Barcbine faction inſiſted 
inui ient which 
tended to the recalling Hannibal from Ha; and theſe prevailed. The 
Senate ordered levies to be made both in the city and in the country, 
and diſpatched ambaſſadors to Syphex, preſſing him to ſteadineſs in the 
cauſe of the Republic. Sypbax, ſtill at Aba, was greatly at a. loſs ; 


upon continuing the war, and would hearken to no exped 


what meaſures to follow. The ambaſſadors; aſſured him, that Aſdrubal 


would 75% take the field with a conſiderable army, and that a large : 


body o 


Celtiberians from Spain, hired into the ſervice, were already 


o - 


. ; 8 . 4 : | 1 AK mw « e | 8 . 
o Aidias differs widely from Polybins and condemned A/drabal to death for his miſs 


landed, 


Lay. He tells us, that the Carthagimians conduct, and appointed Hanno, the ſon of 
ö | | 8 ; Bomilcar, + 
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59 landed, and on their march to . By theſe affurances, but chiefly by 
| —— and intreaties of his wife Sophoni/ba, he was fixed in the intere 
artbage. 1 . | | 

| . buſy. in the ſiege of Utica, when he received intelligence 
that the enemy, Havi together near thirty thouſand men, were en- 
camped in a place The Great Plain, about five days march from 
him. He immediately turned the ſiege into a blockade, and haſtened 
to attack them. After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, the two armies came to a 


the better opportunity to eſcape by flight. Aſarubal, with the remains 
of his Ag retired to Carthage, 3 with the beſt part of his 


And now Carthage herſelf, 5 tin to be belieged, prepared for a 
long defence; and the orb wars. Br meſſengers into Liguria and 
Brutium, with orders for Hannibal and to return home with all 


| , which lay in ſhelter under the promontory 
near Utica. ' Hamilcar, with an hundred galleys, equipped in a few da 
failed away to execute this enterprire. The courſe which the — 2 
ginian ſteered was perceived by Scipio from Tunis: He made all haſte 
this fect; rd goe Wer by land before the enemy arrived To 
- preſerve his galleys, he drew them up as near to eee 
and made à triple or quadruple defence before them of his ſhips 
burden moored together, but with ſpaces between, for ſmall veſſels to 
the conveniency of ſending affiftance from one row of ſhips to another; 
and- in the”; trips he placed a thouſand - choſen” men, with great 
quantities of miffive weapons. Had Hawilcer been expeditious, he 
might have deſtroyed all the Roman fleet, but, it being night before he 
came up, he was obliged to lie by; fo that Scipio had time ſufficient to 
pope is pUon..” attack ini 
the chain of ſhips 
had not courage to purſue his 
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In the mean time, Maſimniſja and Lelius, with a third part of the 
Raman legions, were in purſuit of Syphax, In fifteen days they arrived 
in the heart of Numidia; and, when Maſiniſſa had taken poſſeſſion of his 
own kingdom, he carried the war into the dominions of his enemy. 
Syphax, with a numerous army, advanced confidently to meet him; 
but, in a general action which enſued, was defeated and made priſoner 
together with one of his ſons. | 

After this, the victorious Numidian, with the approbation of Lelius, 
who was to follow by eaſy marches, haſtened to appear before Cyrtha, 
the capital of Syphax's: dominions, whom he took with him. On the 
appearance of their King in chains, thoſe of the inhabitants who were 
upon the walls deſerted them in a fright; others, to gain the favour 


of the Conqueror, opened the gates to him. Quickning his horſe, he 


rode directly to the palace to take poſſeſſion of it. In the entrance 
of the portico ſtood Sophoni/ba the wife of - Syphax. When ſhe ſaw 

Moſſe, judging by the richneſs of his armour, and' other marks 

of diſtinction, that he was the King, ſhe fell down at his feet, and ſaid: 
« The Gods, your valour, and your good fortune, have given you all 
6% power over us. But, if a captive woman may be allowed to ſuppli- 
< cate the arbiter of her life and death, if ſhe may be permitted to 


28x 


Bur c. 


202. 


249 Conſ. 
— 
Appian in 


Punic, 


Liv. B. 30. 


c. Il, & 
ſeq, 


& touch your knees and this victorious right hand, I beg and implore you 


by the regal Majeſty—with- which zer allo, it is not long ſince, were 
« inveſted ;—by the name of Numidjion, common to you with Spar; 
by the Gods of this palace (may they receive you more auſpiciouſſy 
than they have ſent Syphax hence!) to grant me this favour, that 
& yau yourſelf will determine my fate, and not abandon me to the pride 
“ and cruelty of any Roman. Were it only that I am the wife of Sy- 
„ phax, I would rather be at the mercy of a Numidian, a native 
« of Africa, as I am, than of an alien and a I need not 
% {ay what a Carthagimien, what a daughter of A/drubal has to fear 
from Roman enmity. I you can no other way ſave me from falling 
into their hands, do it by my death, I beſeech you, conjure you. 


Surpaſſingly beautiful was the ſuppliant, and in the richeſt bloom of 


life: She claſped the Prince's hand, ſhe embraced his knees; and her 


pleading, when ſhe ſued to him for a promiſe, that he would not give 
r 


to the Romans, was more like the blandiſhments of love, than 
the prayer of wretchedneſs. The victor, melting not only to pity, 
but to love, gave her his right-hand, the pledge of aſſured protec- 
tion. Maſiniſſa promiſed, without weighing the difficulty of perform- 
ing; and, had he weighed it, he would ſtill have promiſed. For, 
when he began to confider, by what means he might be able to keep 
his word, Sophoniſba being truly Scipio's captive, he took counſel only 
of his paſſion. He married that very day; flattering himſelt, 
that neither Zelius nor Scipio could think of treating, as a captive, 
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the wife of Maſiniſſa. The ceremony was hardly over when Lelius 
arrived. Far from diſſembling the diſpleaſure this marriage gave him, 
he was, at firſt, going to ſnatch the Queen from the arms of her huſband, 


and ſend her away with the reſt of the priſoners to Scipio; but being 


overcome at length by the King's entreaties, who begged him to refer 


the matter to the judgment of the Pro-Conſul, he forbore that violence, 


App. de 
Weil. Pu- 
Ric, c. 3 Fo | 


and took Maſiniſſa with him to aſſiſt in the reduction of ſome towns, 
which adhered to Spbax; while this unfortunate King, mad with rage 
at the ſucceſs of his rival, was ſent under a guard to Scipio's camp. 

The whole army were much affected with the ſpectacle of King 
Syphax in chains, a Prince, whoſe alliance had been ſo lately courted by 
two powerful Republics. The General remembered the - hoſpitable 
entertainment the Numidian had formerly given him at his court: 
And the ſame remembrance encouraged Syphax to ſpeak with the more 
freedom to his conqueror. When Scipio aſked him, what it was that 
could induce him, not only to reject the alliance. of Rome, but, without 
provocation, to begin a war againſt her; © Madneſs, anſwered Syphax. 
« But this madneſs did not then commence, when I took up arms againſt 
the Roman people; that was the end of it, not the beginning. Ther 
„ it began, ben I forgot all private ties and public leagues, when TI 


. < married a Carthaginian woman. It was the nuptial torch that ſet my 


palace on fire. Sophoniſoe was the ſorcereſs, who by her enchantments 
« deprived me of my reaſon; nor did ſhe ever reſt till with her own 


«* hands ſhe had armed me with thoſe impious arms I have employed 


« againſt my gueſt and my friend. But, in the midſt of my adverſity 
and ruin, I have this conſolation. left, that I ſee. the peſt, the fury 
gone into the houſe of my moſt implacable enemy. Maſiniſſa will 
« not be more prudent or more ſteady. than Syphax : Nay, he will be 
& leſs upon his guard; for he is younger. This at leaſt is ſure; his 


' < marriage ſpeaks more of folly and intemperance of paſſion than mine. 


« -Sophomtſba will have all power over him; and it is in vain to hope 
<« ſhe will ever be brought to favour the Roman cauſe; ſo deeply rooted, 
« ſo immoveable is her affection to her country.“ e | 
Though theſe words were dictated by the hatred of an enemy, and 
the rage of jealous love, yet they made a ftrong impreſſion in the mind 
of the Pro-Conſul. - Maſiniſſas precipitate marriage in the midſt of 
arms, without conſulting, or even waiting for Lælius, made the King's 
prediction but too credible And ſuch ſallies of paſſion, ſays Livy, ſeemed 
the more inexcuſable to Scipio, as he, during his command in Spain, hack 


never ſuffered himſelf, though young, to be tranſported by the charms 


of any of his fair captives. While he was revolving in his thoughts 


this ſtrange event, Lelius and Maſiniſſa arrived. The. Pro-Conſul re- 
_ © ceived them both with equal marks of kindneſs ; and having in a crowd 


ed aſſembly of his officers, expatiated in their. praiſe, he took . 
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aſide, and ſpoke to him in the following manner. 4 It was doubtleſs, f 550. 1 
« Maſiniſſa, ſome good qualities you ſaw in me, which inclined you, in z. 
« Spain, to enter into friendſhip with me; and afterwards, in Africa, to 249 Con-. 
« commit yourſelf and your fortunes to my protection. Of all the © 1 
« virtues for which you think my friendſhip deſirable, there is none in 


« which I pride myſelf more than continence: And I wiſh, Maſiniſſa, 


IIa os 


&« that You, to your other eminent virtues, would add this alſo. There | SY 
« is not, believe me, there is not ſo much danger, to our years, from 8 1 
« armed enemies, as from the pleaſures that on all ſides ſurround us. 1 


« He who has acquired the maſtery over his appetites and paſſions, has 
& made a nobler conqueſt, and gained greater glory, than we by our LEY 
« vanquiſhing King Syphax. The exploits of bravery which you have 42 
« performed in my abſence, I have juſt now publickly acknow- : 1 i ö 
„ ledged, and ſhall remember: The reſt I had rather you yourſelf 1 
c“ ſhould reflect upon, than that I, by the mention of it, ſhould put | Hy 
C you to the bluſh. Syphax was conquered and made priſoner, under 1 
ce the auſpices of the people of Rome. He, therefore, his wife, his | 
« kingdom, his lands, his towns, all who inhabit them, all that be- | 
c longed to Syphax, are become the property of the Roman people. | 1 
« Sophoniſba, if ſhe were not a Carthaginian, if her father did not 14 
« command the army of our enemies, muſt, as well as her huſband, 471 
< be ſent to Rome: It is the prerogative of the Senate and people 
“ there to determine the fate of a woman, who is charged with having 
« ſeduced a King from our alliance, and hurried him to take arms 
&« againſt us. Maſiniſſa, get the better of your ſelf. Beware of tar- 
« niſhing by one vice, the luſtre of many virtues. - Do not loſe the merit 
« of ſo many ſervices, by a ſingle fault, to which the cauſe of it bears no 
proportion.“ 8 | | 
__ Livy tells us, that this diſcourſe brought bluſhes into the Prince's 
cheeks, and drew tears from his eyes. When he had promiſed an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to the General's pleaſure, and had begged, that he 
might be permitted, as. far as the ſituation of thi would allow, to I 
perform the raſh promiſe he had given Sopboniſba, of not delivering her : 3888 
into the power of any other perſon, he left Scipio's tent in confuſion, and | TY 
retired to his own. There ſhutting himſelf up, he ſpent ſome time 48 
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d It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Ziwy 
ſhould make his divine Scipio preach ſuch a 
grave lecture upon continence, when he had 
nothing in his heart but nurder. The ma- 
nifeſt aim of his Ethics, as appears by the 
ſequel, was to perſuade the Prince either 
to murder the woman he had juſt mar- 
ried, or to give her up to be murdered by 
the Romans. Had 
half the women of Cyrtha, he would pro- 
bably have 'eſcaped the lecture, 
- Sophoniſta had not been of the number, But 


Scipio at firſt only 


e Numidian married 
provided 
Qo 2 


Scipio dreaded the power of the beautiful 
Carthaginian dame over her new Huſband. 
Appian (differing from Livy) tells us that 
Jefired Mafiniſſa to deliver 
up Syphax's wife; that the Prince refuſing 
to comply, the General ſharply forbad him 
to think of keeping by force what of right 
belonged to the Romax people; and hav- 
ing commanded him to give 7 the Preys 
added, that then, if he pleaſed, he might 
petition for it. App. in Punic. I. 15. 
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alone in fighs and groans, ſo loud as to be heard by the ſoldiers without 
the pavilion. At length he called a truſty flave, who had charge of the 
fon, which (after the manner of Kings) was kept ready againſt un- 


foreſeen adverſities; and bid him, when he had prepared a potion, 


carry it to Saphoniſba, with this meſſage. © Ma/miſſa- would . gladly 
__ « have fulfilled the marriage engagement, the obligation of a huſband 


« to a wife; but ſince to do this is denied him by thoſe who have 
« the power to hinder it, he now performs his other promiſe, that ſbe 


- 


 & ſhould not be delivered up alive to the Romans. Sophoniſba, mindful of 


« her father, her country, and the two Kings, whoſe wife ſhe has been, 
will conſult her own honour.” '' When the minifter of death came 
to the Queen, and with the meſſage preſented her the poiſon: < I 
accept, ſaid ſbe, this marriage-gift; nor is it unwelcome, if my 
huſpand could indeed do nothing kinder for his wife. This how- 


ever tell hun, Tat 1 fhould have died with more honour, if I had not 


« married at my. funeral.” She ſpoke theſe words with a . reſolute coun- 
tenance, took the cup with a ſteady. hand, and drank it off. The news 
being a to Scipio, he ſent for the Numidian Prince; and leſt his 
diſtempered. mind fhould carry him to ſome action yet more deſperate, 
diſcourſed to him in friendly manner ; now endeavouring to conſole him; 
then gently reproving him, for having expiated one act of temerity by 
another, and given a more tragical concluſion to the affair than was ne- 
ceffary. Next day the Pro-Conful aſſembled the ſoldiers, mounted his 
tribunal, and, before them all, addrefling himſelf to Mafia, ſtiled him 
King; and, when he had been laviſh in his praiſe, preſented him with a 
crown and cup of gold, a curule chair, an ivory ſcepter, an embroidered 
robe, and a tumic wrought with palm-branches. © And theſe preſents 
he enhanced, by ſaying, that, „ in a Txiumen, than which nothing 
among the Romans was more magnificent, the triumphant victors had 
4 no ftarelier ornaments; and that Maſiniſſa was the only foreigner the 
Roman people thought worthy of them.? The King's affliction was 
ſoothed by theſe honours, and his mind” raiſed from its depreſſion, to the 
hope of poſſeſſing all Numidia. F 

The ſeaſon of the year being far advanced, Scipio, when he had. 
ſent Lælius, with Syphax, and the reſt of the Numidian captives, to 
Rome, returned to his old poſt near Tunis. Carthage, greatly 
alarmed at the neighbourhood of the Raman army, and the loſs: 


me had ſuffered by the captivity of Syphax,. began now to tläünk of 


changing her meaſures, and of endeavouring to gain time, by a frau- 
dulent treaty of peace, till Hannibal and Mago ſhould arrive from 


Tah. The Senate diſpatched to the Pro-Conſul thirty of its principal 


members; who caſt themſelves at his feet, threw the whole blame of. 
the war upon the ambition of Hannibal, implored' the: clemency of the 


. conqueror, and offered to accept any terms he ſhould impoſe: Scipio 


haughtily anſwered, That his intention in coming into Africa was not 
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to make peace with the Carthaginians,. but to conquer them, which he 
had now in a manner done. He added; Zet to convince the world that 
Rome can put an end to wars, as well as begin them, with juſtice, I ſhall not 
refuſe you a peace on theſe conditions : 

You ſhall reſtore all priſoners, deſerters, and fugitive ſlaves; 5 

Withdraw your troops from Italy, and Ciſalpine Gaul; 

Make an abſolute ceſſion of Spain to us; 

Yield up to us all the iſlands between Italy and Africa $- 

Give us all your long ſhips, except twenty, 

Furnifh my army with five hundred thouſand mods of wheat, and ares 
Hundred thouſand of barley ; | 
And pay us 5000 talents. 75 | 

J allow you three days to confider of theſe nee and if in that time you 
agree to them, you ſhall have a truce, till the return of the ambaſſadors, whom- 
you ſhall ſend to Rome, to conclude à peace there. 
As the buſineſs of the Carthaginians was only to gain time, they mage: 
no great difficulty of conſenting to Scipio's demands: And the better to 
impoſe upon him, they ſent a-ſmall number of Roman captives, and de- 
ſerters, to Rome, with their ambaſſadors. _ 

In the mean time, Lelius arrived at Rome, with Spbax, and the Nu 
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midian nobles taken in war. The Conſcript Fathers, upon his report of © *7 


the wonderful ſucceſs of the Roman arms, decreed a four days ſupplica- 
tion to the Gods. As to Syphax, they ordered that he ſhould be confined. 
a priſoner at Alba, (in the country of the Mai:) They confirmed to 
Maſfiniſa the title of King,” which Scipio had given him; and ſent him 
new preſents in the name of the Republic. 

The campaign in Bruttium ſeems to have produced no remarkable 
action this ſummer. Several towns in that country ſurrendered to 
the Conſul Servilius Cæpio, who is alſo ſaid to have fought a battle 


with Hannibal, the ſucceſs uncertain. The other Conful Servilius 


Geminus did nothing memorable either in Hetruria or Gaul, except 
that he recovered his father and uncle from the captivity in which they 

had been, for ſixteen years, among the Boii. He entered Nome, wich. 
one of them on his right hand, and the other on his left. But he was 
forced to petition the people to grant a decree, indemnifying him for- 
having, contrary to law, executed the offices of Tribune + the Com- 
mons and Plebeian ZEdile, in the life-time of his father, who had: 
been a curule magiſtrate. His plea was, That he then knew not whe-- 
ther his father were 4158 or dead; and the people allowed it to be 

ood. 

5 Mago fell down upon Inſubria, and fought a battle with two Roman 
armies, under the gy, of the Pro-Conſul Corn. Cethegus, and the 
Prætor Quintilius Varus. The victory was obſtinately diſputed, till the Car- 
thaginian General, by a wound which he received, was conſtrained to yield. 
the day to the Hens. He decamped the nigh — and retired: 


into⸗ 
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into Liguria. Hither came meſſengers from the Senate of Carthage with 
orders to him to return to Africa as ſoon as poſſible. Embarking all 


his troops, both Ligurian and Spaniſh, he ſet fail immediately. Scarce 
had he doubled the iſland of Sardinia when he died of his wound; 


and a ſtorm diſperſing the fleet, many of the ſhips were taken by the 


Romans. 
When Hannibal received the ſame orders, as "ES 8 he was ſcarce 


able to reſtrain his tears. Now, ſaid be, the Senate openly and ex- 


« preſly recal me; but they have been dragging me away ever ſince 
dc they refuſed to ſend me ſupplies of men and money. The R- 
e Mans, whom I have fo often routed, have not vanquiſhed Hannibal. 


cc Tt is the Carthaginian Senate that, by detraction and envy, have over- 


* come me. Nor will Scipio exult more at my leaving Jah, than 
Hanno; who ſince he can no other way deſtroy my family, is reſolved 
& to overwhelm it with the ruins of his country.” However, as he had 
foreſeen what now hap he had prepared his fleet for a voyage. 
Sending away the uſeleſs part of his foldiery into the towns of Bruttium, 
_ retence of guarding them, he embarked all the ſtrength of his 

off 4k Africa. No man ever went into baniſhment from his own 
— with greater reluctance, than Hannibal left the country of his 


enemies. When he was out at ſea, he often looked back on the coaſt, 
accuſing Gods and men, and himſelf n Livy) for being diſappointed 
of his expected conqueſt. 


The joy at Rome, on the 3 of his departure, was great, but not 


| univerſal Some of. the Fathers 'thought it a diſhonour to the Roman 


name, that Hannibal was ſuffered to leave [aly with all his army, as 
uietly as if he had been ſetting out from his own country, They alſo 
15 the difficulties which Scipio would have to ſtruggle vvith; wn Fa- 


 bius enereaſed their terror, by exclaiming, That the Republic was never in 
a more deplorable ftate. 75 — confided in the abilities of the Pro-Conſul, 


and thought it the ateſt of all advantages, to ſee 7taly rid of her moſt | 
i implaceble enem 4 And the Senate coming into 


this ſentiment, directed that public ivings ſhould be offered to 


the Gods during five days. 

Lælus, whom the Republic had juſt choſen Quæſtor to Scipio s army, 
in the room of Cato, was upon his way to re-embark for Africa, when 
he received an order to return to Rome: For the ambaſſadors from 
Carthage _ arrived, the Conſcript Fathers thought it proper to 
have him t at ſo important a Wen. The e had 


Plutarch imputes this to the good fortune . Plat. th Fortun, Roman. S. 21. 
which conſtantly attended Rome. It was this Livy reports, that Hannibal maſſe. 
1 fortune (ſays he) which Re forth cred, in the temple of Juno Lacinia, ſome 

anni bal like water, and waſted in /raly, . of the Ttalians, Who fled thither for re- 


While his countrymen, through envy and fuge, after . to follow nom me 4 
<ivil diſcord, refuſed. to ſend 2 r 


rica. 


their 
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their audience of the Senate in the temple of Bellona, without the walls 
of Rome. They ſpoke in much the .ſame ſtrain as before to Scipio, 
throwing all the blame of the war upon Hannibal; and, in: concluſton, 
deſired, That the articles agreed on between Rome and Carthage, in the 
time of C. Lutatius, (the cloſe of the firſt Punic war) might continue in 
full force, and be the foundation of a laſting peace. Upon this, ſome 
of the elder Senators, who obſerved that theſe African embaſſadors 
were young men, examined them concerning the expedients employed 
to put an end to that war: And the latter not being able to give any 
tolerable account of the times of Lutatius, the Fathers began to ſuſpect: 
that Carthage was not ſincere in the preſent affair. When. they came to 
vote (after the embaſſadors had withdrawn) ſome were againſt coming to 
any determination: without one of the Conſuls, who were both abſent ;. 
others adviſed the - conſulting Scipio, previouſly to any concluſion ;. 


and others, fully perſuaded that Carthage was diſſembling, were for 


\- commanding. the embaſſadors immediately out of Hay, as ſo many ſpies, 
and for directing Scipio to proſecute the, war with vigour. Lælius 
joined in this opinion; and ſome writers ſay that it prevailed: But 


others, with more probability, affirm, that the peace was accepted. on 


the, foot upon which Scipio had propoſed it in Africa. 5 
Whilſt this affair employed the Senate, Hannibal was making the 
| beſt of his way to Carthage. The Conſul Servilius Cæpio reſolving to 
follow him, left his province, and went into Sicih, to prepare for: 
an expedition into Africa; but his deſign did not pleaſe the Conſcript 
Fathers: They thought he intended to rob 2 of the honour of con- 
cluding the peace. A Dictator was the 
there might be a magiſtrate in the Republic, who ſhould have an un- 
diſputed authority to recal Servilius. The Conſul being recalled, obeyed, 
and returned. to Rome. | 5 | | 


- 


About this time died in a very advanced age the famous Q: Fabius 
Cunctator. He was certainly, ſays Livy, worthy of the name of Maximus 
which he bere; and his glory equalled that of any of his anceſtors. 
Prudence and. circumſpection were what diſtinguiſhed him; not remark- 

able activity or an enterprizing genius. But it is a queſtion, whether his 
cunctation was the effect of his temper, or owing to the nature of. the 
war he had to conduct. Be that as it will, his wiſe management, in a 


dangerous conjuncture, ſaved his country from ruin * : And the Roman 


people, ſenſible of their © 5 to him, greatly honoured him while 
living; and, when he died, 
expences of his funeral. 


According to Val. Max. (B. 8. c. 13. conducted the war againſt Hannibal, and: 
. 3.) Fabius was near an hundred years about eighty- nine in his laſt Conſulſhip. 
old when he died. If this were true, he d Unus homo nobis cunctando reftituit rem. 
muſt have been about eighty-ſix, when he | | | 
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Ber eis While the truce in Africa ſtill ſubſiſted, and before the ambaſſadors 
202. Were yet returned, an accident diſcovered the fraudulent deſigns of the 
Carthaginians. Scipio had thought it neceſſary to have a ſtrong ſea- 
.armament, in order to terrify the enemy, and to remove the neceſſity of 
protecting his fleet, as formerly, with his land army; and he had there- 
fore ſent for a reinforcement of ſhips, both from Sicily and Sardinia. 
The ſquadron from Sardinia arrived ſafe, but that from Sicily was diſ- 
perſed by a tempeſt, and many of the veſſels being driven near the port 
Polyb. B. Of Carthage, the Carthaginians ſeized and plundered them. Scipio, highly 
75-c.7 incenſed at this proceeding, diſpatched M. Bæbius, with two other officers, 
<.26 to Carthage, to complain of the injuſtice, and demand ſatisfaction. Theſe 

_ envoys hardly eſcaped the fury of the populace : And even the Senate, 
being bent on war, agreed to fend them back without an anſwer; ſuch 
dependance they had on Hannibal, who was daily expected: Nay, they 
gave orders (as ſome ſay) that the two galleys, appointed by them to 
convoy the Quinqueremis, on which the envoys were embarked, ſhould 
leave it at a certain time; and that ſome ſhips, kept in readineſs for that 
purpoſe, ſhould attack and fink it. The 3 was accordingly 
deſerted by her convoy, near the mouth of the river Bagrada, and being 
ſoon after attacked by three Cartbaginian galleys, was forced to run a- 

Tet on the ſtrand ; but the envoys eſcaped to the Roman camp. 
Ihe General ſo impatiently expected by the African Republic, at 
length drew near the coaſt. To diſcover the country, he ordered a 
ſallor to the maſt-top; who being aſked, what he ſaw, anſwered, The 

- ruins of a tomb, upon an eminence. Hannibal, diſliking the omen, failed 

on; and landed his army at Liitle Leptis, a city between Suſa and 


202. 
249 Conf. 


C HAP. -XXXVIL | 
SEVENTEESNTH YEAR of the War, 


» 


As interview between Hannibal and Scipio. 


The battle of Zama. | 5 
Scipio enters into 4 treaty of peace with the Carthaginians, which is ra- 
OO" fed the gear following. e 
Fd. TIB. Claudius Nero, and M. Servilius Pulex, being choſen Conſuls at 
Bef. © Nome, for the new year, it fell by lot to Seraylius to conduct the 


| 250 Conf. army in  Hetruria, and to Claudius, to command the fleet in Africa: But 
wer me e jo ns hear Senate and people, was to leave the di- 
ee n  refion of all aflirs at land wholly wo Scipio oO 
: „ 8 | x, ann 


Chap. XXXVII. 


Second Punic Yar, 


Hannibal, having learnt, ſoon after his landing, that hoſtilities were 

_ renewed, took meaſures to ſtrengthen his army. Being in great want 
of horſe, he ſent to Tycheus, a friend of Syphax, and reputed to have 

the beſt in Africa; and of him obtained a body of two thouſand Nu- 

midian cavalry. On the other hand, Scipio purſued the war with an 

uncommon fury, kindled by the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians. 

He took towns, not by capitulation, but aſſault, put the garriſons to 

the ſword, and made all the inhabitants paſs under the yoke. However, 

in the midſt of his reſentment he did not forget the laws of nations. 

Baæbius, who had been ſo ill treated, when ſent on an embaſly to 
Carthage, had ſince arreſted the Carthaginian embaſſadors, on their ar- 

rival from Itah, in the port where the Roman fleet lay; and he thought 

that the injury he had ſuffered would be retaliated upon them by Scipio. 

But the Pro-Conſul did not confider ſo much what Carthage deſerved, 


as what became a Roman. 


He commanded that the embaſſadors 


ſhould be well treated, and diſmiſſed. As he continued, nevertheleſs, 
to make dreadful havock in the Carthaginiam territory, the Senate diſ- 
patched orders to their General to advance and give him battle. Hannibal 
anfwered, that he would take the firſt opportunity that offered; and 
foon after, leaving his poſt at Adrumetum, drew near to Zama, a town 
in Numidia Propria, five days journey ſouth weſt of Carthage. From 
hence he ſent out ſpies, to diſcover the ſituation and ſtrength of the Ro- 
mans. Theſe ſpies were apprehended : But though it was then cuſtomary 
in all nations, to put ſuch men to death, Scipio gave direction to lead 
one of them into all the quarters of the camp, and ſhew him every 
thing he came to learn; which done, diſmiſſing both him and his com- 
anions, he bad them go to their General, and give him the account 


e expected from them. 


Hannibal is ſaid to have been ſtruck with this 


magnanimity and air of confidence, and to have been thereby induced 
to aſ an interview with the Pro-Conſul, in order to a peace. Scipio 
conſented, and, to meet him, advanced as far as Nadagara, a town on 


the confines of Numidia. 


The Carthaginian came and encamped within 


four miles of the Romans, not far from Zama *, 


W There 
bs + 


* 


* 32 Appian tells us, that before this cons 


ce, Hannibal, being in great want of 
proviſions, ſent to Mafiniſſæ, deſiring he 


would uſe his endeavours with Scipio to ob- 
tain a peace for the Carthaginians. Scipio 


confented to renew the former treaty, upon 


condition reſtitution was made of the ſhips, 

men and effects of his diſperſed fleet, which 

had been ſeized, and that Carthage ſhould 
a 24; ah talents as a fine. Hannibal 
OL, U. 


* , 


: accepted - theſe texms, and the Senate of 


Carthage likewiſe agreed to them, but the 
pulace would not give their conſent. 
hey were jealous of their General and 

the Nobles, who they thought were de- 

ſirous of making a peace advantageous to 

Rome, that by her means they might go- 

vern the more deſpotically at home. And 

the people were ſo full of theſe imagina- 
tions, that having got notice at this time, 

Pp. 5 that 
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There was between the two camps a large plain, entirely open, and 


where no ambuſh could be laid. This place being therefore choſen for 

the conference, the two Generals rode thither, eſcorted by an equal 

number of guards; from whom ſeparating, and each attended only by an 

interpreter, they met in the mid-way. Both remained for a while ſilent, 

VIS each other with mutual admiration. Hannibal at length ſpoke 
us. | 


2 8 1 * 2 * 8 1 


CC 


4c 


cc. 


« Since fate has fo ordained it, that I, who began the war, and ho | 


have been ſo often on the point of ending it by a complete conqueſt, 


ſhould now come, of my own motion, to aſk a peace, I am glad that 
it is of you, Scipio, I have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will this be among 


the leaſt of * ag” glories, That Hannibal, victorious over ſo many Ro- 


man Generals, ſubmitted at laſt to you. | | 
% J could wiſh, that our fathers and we had confined our ambition 
within the limits which nature ſeemed to have preſcribed. to it; the 
ſhores of Africa, and the ſhores of [taly. The Gods did not give us 
that mind. On both ſides we have been fo eager after foreign poſ- 
ſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome and Carthage 
have had, each, in her turn, the enemy at her gates. But ſince 
errors paſt may be more. eaſily blamed than corrected, let it now be 


the work of you and me, to put an end, if poſſible, to the obſtinate 


contention. For my own part, my years, and the experience I have 
had of the inſtability of fortune, incline me to leave nothing to her 
determination which reaſon can decide. But much I fear, Scipio, 
that your youth, your want of the like experience, your uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs, may render you averſe from the thoughts of peace. 
He whom fortune has never failed, rarely reflects upon her incon- 
ſtancy. Yet without recurring to former examples, my own may 
perhaps fuffice to teach you moderation. I am that fame Hannibal who, 
after my victory at Came, became maſter of the greateſt part of your 
country, and deliberated with myſelf what fate I ſhould decree to 
Ttaly and to Rame. And now—See the change! Here, in Africa, I 
am come to treat with a Roman, for my own preſervation and m 

country's. Such are the fports of fortune. Is ſhe then to be 
truſted, becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An advantageous peace is . preferable 


to the hope of victory. The one is in your own power, the other 


at the pleaſure of the Gods. Should you prove victorious, it would 


that - Aſarubal, whom they had ſuſpected out of the tomb, cut off the head, fixed it 
of the ſame deſign, was returned to the on a lance, and carried it through the ſtreets 
ct, they went in a tumultuous manner to of 233 App. Punic. c. 20. 

_ fe 4, 


him, in order to put him to death, Thus ſopian; but neither Livy nor 


le had fled to his father's tomb, and had Polybius mention any thing of all this, and 
there ended his days by poiſon. But the ſome parts of the tory are inconſiſtent with. 


. mage of the mutineers did not ceaſe at the what thoſe. authors relate. 
vg . 7, 


a | 


of his. dead body. They dragged it 1 
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add little to your own glory, or the glory of your country; if van- 
quiſhed, you loſe in one hour all the honour and reputation you 
have been ſo many years acquiring. But what is my aim in all this? 
That you ſhould content yourſelf with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and all the iſlands between Italy and Africa. A peace on 
theſe conditions will, in my opinion, not only ſecure the future 
tranquillity of Carthage, but be ſufficiently glorious for you, and for 


the Roman name. And do not tell me, that ſome of our citizens 


dealt fraudulently with you in the late treaty. It is I, Hannibal, that 
now aſk a peace: I aſk it, becauſe I think it expedient for my 
country; and, thinking it expedient, I will inviolably maintain it. 


— 
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SCP To anſwered: « I knew very well, Hannibal, that it was the 


hope of your return which emboldened the Carthaginians to break 


the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of a peace, when it 
was juſt upon the point of being concluded ; and your preſent propoſal 


is a proof of it. You retrench from their conceſſions every thing 


but what we. are, and have been long poſſeſſed of. But as it 


mine, that they draw no advantage from their perfidiouſneſs. 
«© Nobody is more ſenſible than I am of the weakneſs of man, and 


a thouſand chances. If, before the Romans paſſed into Africa, you 


had, of your own accord, quitted ah, and made the offers you now 


make, I believe they would not have been rejected. But as you have 
been forced out of Jtaly, and we are maſters here of the open 


country, the ſituation of things is much altered. And, what is chiefly 


to be conſidered, the Cartbaginians by the late treaty, which we en- 
tered into at their requeſt, were, over and above what you offer, 
to have delivered up their ſhips of war, reſtored to us our priſoners 
without ranſom, paid us five thouſand talents, and to have given 
hoſtages for the performance of all. The Senate accepted theſe con- 
ditions, but Carthage failed on her part ; Carthage deceived us. 
What then is to be done? Are the Cartbaginians to be releaſed from 
the moſt important articles of the treaty, as a reward of their breach 
of faith? No, certainly. If to the conditions before agreed upon, 
you had added ſome new article to our advantage, there would have 
been matter of reference to the Roman people; but when, inſtead of 
adding, you retrench, there is no room 5 deliberation. The Car- 
thaginians therefore muſt ſubmit to us at diſcretion, or muſt vanquiſh 
us in battle*.” EL] | IIS 10 80 

| The 


; 


d Accordin to Livy, Scipio propoſed to ce, provided the Carthaginians would, 
adviſe with ris 10 


Council about granting ſides fulfilling the conditions of the late 


Pp 2. treaty, 


is your care, that your fellow-citizens ſhould have the obligation to 
you of being eaſed from a great part of their burden, ſo it ought to be 


the power of fortune, and that whatever we enterpriſe is ſubject to - 
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The conference hereu broke off, the two Generals returned each 
to his camp, and bid their ſoldiers prepare for battle; a battle wherein 
the Carthaginians were to fight for their own preſervation and the domi- 
nion of Africa; and the Romans for the empire of the whole world*, | 

Early next morning Scipio led his troops into the plain, and drew them 
up after the Roman manner, except that he placed the cohorts of 
the Principes directly behind thoſe of the Haſtati, ſo as to leave ſufficient 
fpace for the enemy's elephants to paſs through from front to rear. 
C. Lælius was poſted on the left wing with the Talian horſe, and 
Maſiniſſa with his Numidians on the right. The intervals of the firſt 
line Scipio filled up with his Velites, or light-armed troops, ordering them, 
upon a 1 given, to begin the battle, and, in caſe they were repulſed, 
or broke by the elephants, to run back through the lanes before mention- 
ed, and continue on their flight till they were got behind the Triarii. 


Thoſe that were wounded, or in danger of being overtaken, were to turn 


off to the right and left, through the ſpaces between the lines, and that 
way eſcape to the rear. ; 5 8 : 
The army thus drawn up, Scipio went from rank to rank, urging his ſol- 
diers to conſider the conſequences. of a defeat, and the rewards of victory: 
on the one hand, certain death or ſlavery, (for they had no town in 
Africa ſtrong enough to protect them) on the other, not only a laſting 


| : Hannibal 


{uperiority over Carthage, but the empire of the reſt of the world. 


in one front. Behind theſe he 


all his elephants, to the number of above eighty, 
placed his mercenaries, conſiſting of 


twelve thouſand men, Ligurians, Gauls, Baleares and Mauritanians. 


treaty, to pay a fine for having ſeiz- 
ed the Ro man Tipe, and * 
Embaſſadors, during the truce, The ac- 
count in the text is taken from Polybizs, 
who, being perſonally acquainted with Ma- 
Fniſa, and intimate with the younger Scipio, 
and his friend Lelizs, is more to be de- 
youu on,. than any other writer, on this 
ubject. 


bject | 
© Polybius adds | B. 15.. c. 11, ] that 
which ever party ſhould ictori 


prove victorious 
in this battle, would not only become maſ- 
ters of Africa and Europe, but of all the reſt 
of the known world. Li [B. 30. e. 32.] 
is of the ſame opinion. This however could 
hardly be true of the Cartbaginians; for 


had they proved victorious at Zama, they 


would not have been in fo flouriſhing a 


condition, as in the beginning of. the war; 
do find pay and proviſions far ſuch nume-- 


nor have had ſo good à proſpect of con- 
uering the Romans as juſt after the battle of 


Cannæ, when Hannibal was maſter of the 


| greater part of Zaly, The Carthaginians 


were now driven out of Spain, had ſuſtained. 
infinite loſſes, and been at a vaſt expenee 


during the courſe of a ſeventeen years war. 


On the other hand, Nome had recovered the 
poſſeſſion of all Italy, had powerful armies. 
on foot there, and ſtrong fleets at. ſea; ſo 
that had Scipio been defeated, ſhe could 
eaſily tranſport more forces into Africa. 
And this ſuggeſts a reaſon why Hannibal 
did not decline a battle with cli Romans, 
and endeavour to conſume their ſtrength, 
without fighting. He doubtleſs foreſaw, 
that they would daily grow ſtronger by 
continual ſupplies of men and money from 
Italy. Add to this, that the army which 
Hannibal now commanded ſeems to have 
been the laſt reſource of Carthage. The- 


ym part of it had been raiſed with dif- 
culty, 


and it would be no eaſy matter. 
rous forces, during any conſiderable time, 
the treafury being exhauſted, and the coun- 
try ruined. „ | 


The 
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The new levies of - Carthaginians and other Africans, together J. R. 551. 
with four thouſand Macedonians, under a General named Sopater, com- 8 
8 poſed the ſecond line. And in the rear of all, at the diſtance of about 256 Conf. 
a furlong, he poſted his Halian troops, in whom he chiefly con- 


fided. The Carthaginian horſe formed his right wing, the Numidians his. 


left. | 
He ordered the ſeveral leaders to exhort their troops, not to be diſ- 
- couraged by their own weakneſs, but to place the hope of victory in 


him and his [talian army; and particularly directed the captains of the 
Carthaginians to repreſent to them what would be the fate of their- | 
wives and children, if the event of this battle ſhould not prove ſuc-- ; 
ceſsful. The General himſelf, walking through the ranks of his Talian 
troops, called upon them to be mindful of the ſeventeen campaigns in 
which they had been fellow ſoldiers with him; and of that conſtant. 
ſeries of victories, by which they had extinguiſhed in the Romans all 
hope of ever being conquerors. He urged them to remember, above 
all, the battles of the Trebia, T hraſymenus and Canne , with any of. 
which the approaching battle was in no wiſe to be compared, either 
with reſpect to the bravery, ' or the number of the enemies. The. 
« Romans were yet unfoiled, and in the height of their ſtrength when. 
you firſt met them in the field; nevertheleſs you vanquiſhed them. 
«© The ſoldiers dow before us are either the children of the vanquiſhed,. 
4 or the remains of thoſe whom you have often put to flight in Tay. 
Maintain therefore your General's glory and your on, and eſtabliſh. 
« to yourſelves the name of invincible, by which you are become famous 
throughout the world.“ | | | 4 
When the Numidians of the two armies had ſkirmiſhed a while, 
Hannibal ordered the managers of the elephants to drive them upon. 
the enemy. Some of the beaſts, frightened at the noiſe of the trumpets 
and other inſtruments of war, which founded on all ſides, immediately 
ran back amongſt the Numidians of the Carthaginian left wing, and put 
them into confuſion, which Maſiniſſa taking advantage al. entirely 
routed them. Great deſtruction was made of the Yelites, by the reſt 
of the elephants, till theſe alſo being terrified, ſome of them ran: 
through the void ſpaces of the Roman army, which Scipio had left for 
that purpoſe; others, falling in among the cavalry of the enemy's. 
right wing, gave Lzlius the ſame opportunity againſt the Carthaginian 
horſe, as had been given to Maſiniſſa againſt the Numidian, and of which 
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Neither Pohybius nor Livy mention the ſix hundred Numidian horſe, under one 
number of forces Hannibal and Scipio had at Lacumaces, and a t body of cavalry,. 
Zama. Appian [it Punic. c. = tells us, commanded by Maſiniſſa. But Appian gives 
that Hannibal had near fifty thouſand men a very romantic account of this battle, and 
in the field, and Scipio twenty-three thou- differs widely from Polybizs and Livy. 
fand. foot, and fifteen hundred Italian „ | 22 a ME | 
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v. R. 585. 
* Che. the foremoſt lines joined battle. Hannibal's mercenaries had the ad- 


201. 
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the Reman did-not fail to make the ſame uſe. After this the infantry of 


vantage in the beginning of the conflict; but the Reman Haſtati, follow- 
ed, and encouraged by the Principes, who exhorted them to fight man- 
fully, and ſhewed themſelves ready to aſſiſt them, bravely ſuſtained 
the attack, and at length gained ground upon the enemy. The mer- 
cenaries, not being ſeaſonably ſupported by their ſecond dine, and there- 
fore thinking themſelves betrayed, they, in their . retreat, fell fu- 
riouſly upon the Africans, ſo that theſe, the Haſtati coming up, 
were obliged to fight for ſome time both againſt their own mercenaries 
and the enemy. When the two Cartbaginian lines had ceaſed their 
mutual rage, they joined their ſtrength ; and, though now but a mere 
throng of men, broke the Haſtati: But then the Principes advancing to 


the aſſiſtance of the latter, reſtored the battle; and moſt of the Africans and 


mercenaries were here cut off. Hannibal did not advance to their relief, 
the Roman Triari not having yet engaged, and the Principes being till 
in good order: And left the routed Africans and mercenaries ſhould break 
the ranks of his [alien ſoldiers, he commanded theſe to preſent their 


; ſpears at thoſe who fled to them for 3 which obliged the run- 
"EN 7 | 


_ Liv. B. 30. 
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Polyb. B. 
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aways to move off to the right and left. 


The ground, over which the Romans mult march before they could 


attack Hannibal, being ſtrewed with heaps of dead bagfjes and weapons, 


and being ſlippery with blood, Scipio feared that the order of his bat- 
talions would be broke, ſhould he paſs it haſtily. To avoid this miſchief, 
he commanded the Haſtati to give over the purſuit, and halt where 
they were, oppolite to the enemies center : After which, having ſent all 


his wounded to the rear, he advanced leiſurely with the Principes and 
Triarii, and placed them on the wings of the Haſtati. Then followed 


a ſharp engagement, in which victory was long and eagerly diſputed. 
It would ſeem, that the Romans, though ſuperior in number, were once 
upon the point of loſing the day; for Polyb:us tells us, that Maſiniſſa 


and Lelius came very ſeaſonably, and as if ſent from Heaven, tc their 


aſſiſtance. Theſe Generals being returned from the purſuit of the ca- 
valry, fell ſuddenly upon the rear of Hannibals men, moſt of whom were 
cut off in their ranks ; and of thoſe that fled, very few eſcaped the horſe, 
the nge all around being a plain. BS | . 


There died of the Carthoginians in the fight above twenty thouſand, 


and almoſt the like number were taken priſoners. . The loſs on 


the ſide of the Romans amounted to about two thouſand men. Hannibal 


eſcaped with a few horſe to Adrumetum, having performed every 
thing in the engagement which could be from a great Ge- 
neral. His army (ſays Polybius) could not have been more ſkilfully 
drawn up. For as the order of the Roman battalions makes it ex- 


. tremely difficult to break them, the Cartbaginian wiſely placed his 


elephants 
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elephants in the front, that they might put the enemy in confuſion, before J. R. 551. 

Bo - Fs: . Bef. Chr. 
the armies ſhould engage. In his firſt line he placed the mercenaries, ; | 
men bold and active, but not well diſciplined, that by their impetuo- 259 Cons. 1 
ſity he might give a check to the ardour of the Romans. The Africans, 10 
and Carthaginians, whoſe courage he doubted, he poſted in the middle in 
between the mercenaries and his Halian ſoldiers, that they might be. 4 
forced to fight, or, at leaſt, that the Romans, by ſlaughtering them, a 
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might fatigue themſelves, and blunt their-weapons. Laſt of all, he drew | 370 
up the troops he had diſciplined himſelf, and in whom he chiefly con- | 1 
fided, at a good diſtance from his ſecond line, that they might not be 141 
broken by the rout of the Africans and mercenaries; and kept them im ery. 


reſerve for a vigorous attack upon a tired and weakened enemy. | | 
The Carthaginian General was ſoon called from Adrumetum to- Carthage; Liv. B. 30 
to aſſiſt the tottering Republic with his Counſels. He declared, That © 35. 
ſhe had no reſource, but in a peace; and this, from the mouth of the war- 
like Hannibal, was deciſive. The Carthaginians therefore prepared to 
make new ſupplications to the conqueror ; whilſt he, on the other hand, 
was conſidering how to make the beſt advantage of his victory. And. 
having received a conſiderable reinforcement to his fleet, he went on 
board it, in order to appear before Carthage, giving inſtructions to: 
Cn. Ofavius to march their legions towards the ſame city. His in- 
tention was not. to. beſiege it, but only to ſtrike terror, and- make the 
Caribaginians more eager for a peace; and the method he took had the 
deſired effect. A galley adorned with olive-branches came out to. 
kim, with twelve deputies, who ſpared neither ſubmiffions, nor proſtra- | | 778 
tions, nor promiſes. Scipio would give no anſwer, but that they ſhould" 11 
meet him at Tunis. He ordered his legions thither, failed back with By. 
his fleet to Utica, and from thence went to Tunis by land. Thirty 
of the Carthaginian Nobles repaired to him, and humbly ſued for peace. 
Scipio ſeemed at firſt to neglect their ſubmiſſions ; but at the bottom was 
as fond of concluding a treaty as they :. For he knew that the Conſul 
Nero was equipping a fleet, with all expedition, to come into Africa, 
and rob him of the glory of finiſhing the war. The conditions on 
which he inſiſted with the Cartbaginians, were as follow. 


e Livy reports [B. 30. c. 36:] that a few bal, who was weak in cavalry, would: 
days after the battle of Zama, Fermina the doubtleſs have deferred fighting, had he- 
ibn of Syphax came to the aſſiſtance of the known. any thing of this approaching re- 
Carthaginians, with an army of more horſe inforcement, which he could not well be 
than foot : That Scipio ſent a part of his ignorant of, if it was within a few day 
infantry and all the cavalry to encounter march of him. Polybizs, who, had there _ 
the Numidian : And that Vermina was rout- been any ground for this ſtory, would pro- | 
ed, fifteen thouſand of his men ſlain, bably have mentioned it, ſays nothing of: 
and twelve hundred taken priſoners. This Vermina. 
ſtory. is not very probable, for. Hauni- 
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. permit the Carthaginians to live according to their own laws and 

20 Cuſtoms; and grant them all ihe cities and provinces they had in Africa, 
250 Conſ. Before the War. The Romans ball immediately abſtain from plundering 
25. c. 18. Carthage Hall deliver up to the Romans, all their deſerters, fugitive 


Liv. B. zo. ſlaves, and priſoners of War; 


c. 37+ Surrender to Scipio, all ber ſhips of war, except ten Triremes, and all 


ber Elephants trained up for war; and ſhe ſhall not hereafter tame any more 
F theſe animals; 55 : . 
Enter into no war, either in Africa, or out of Africa, without the conſent 
of the Roman people; 
Reftore to Maſiniſſa all that ſbe bas uſurped from him, or his anceſtors, 
and ſhall make an alliance with him; | 
Supply the Roman Legions with corn, and pay their auxiliaries, till the 
return of the embaſſadors whom ſhe ſhall ſend to Rome, to have the peace 
ratified there; | | ; 
* One mil- Pay to the Romans in the ſpace of fifty years, ten thouſand talents * of 
undred filver, at equal payments; 5 ; | Wt 
thirty-ſeven Put into Scipio's hands, an bundred fuch hoſtages as be | ſhall cbuſe; the 


five hen. youngeſt of whom ſhall not be under fourteen, nor the oldeſt above thirty years 


. Ad pounds. of age. 


Neither the peace, nor even a truce, ſball take place, till the Carthaginians 
bave reſtored to the Romans, the ſhips and effects taken from them during the 
truce. 

Theſe were hard conditions; and upon the return and report of the 
embaſſadors, Gi/co, a man of diſtinction in the Republic, endeavoured 
in an aſſembly of the people, to diſſuade them from complying. Han- 
nibal, fearing the influence his harangue might have, mounted the Roſtra, 
and drove the orator from it. And, 3 that the people were 
angry at this his ſtrange procedure, he thus addreſſed himſelf to them: 
I was but nine years old when I went from this place, and have now ſpent 

ix and thirty years in arms. In that time I have learnt tolerably-well the 
art of war. It is your buſineſs now to teach" me the laws, cuſtoms, and © 
civilities, which ought to be obſerved in your! Aſſemblies. After this apo- 
logy, he made a long diſcourſe on the neceſſity of concluding the treaty, 
though the conditions of it were heavy. The aſſembly acquieſced in 
the opinion of a General whoſe inclination to arms, and whoſe hatred to 
Rome, they knew, would never have ſuffered him to think of peace, had 
he retained the leaſt hope of ſucceſs in war *. rag, | 


Some authors ſay, that the Carthagi- had left Africa. But others, better inform- 
man General fled from the battle of Zama ed, tell us, that he continued ſome time 
to the ſea coaſt, where, getting immediately in his own country, and was afterwards 

on board a ſhip; he failed into Aa to honoured with the chief magiſtracy in his 
Antiochus : That Scipio demanded him of Republic. | 9 
ine Carthaginians, and was anſwered, he ' | 7 
p n 
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In purſuance of his advice, deputies were ſent to Scipio, who to the 
articles abovementioned added this, That, till the concluſron of the treaty, 
tbe Carthaginians ſhould ſend na embaſſy to any ſtate but the Roman; and 
that they ſhould give him an account of all embaſſies that came to them from 
abroad. Every thing being agreed on, r ſent embaſſadors to 
Rome, to get the peace confirmed there; and the Pro-Conſul, to facilitate 
the negotiation, appointed three officers, of whom one was his brother 
Lucius Scipio, to accompany them. 

The Conſul Nero, who, on the renewal of hoſtilities in Africa, had, 
with the conſent of the Senate, prepared a fleet in order to paſs into 


that country, was long detained, bag ad weather, on the coaſt of Italy, 


and about Corſica and Sardinia. erwards, a ſtorm diſperſed his ſhips 
near Siciſhy, and ſhattered many of them; and while they were refitting his 
Conſulſhip expired. 3 ets 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and P. Alus Pætus being choſen Conſuls, 
the Senate refuſed to determine any ching concerning their provinces, 
till the Cartbaginian embaſſadors (now arrived at Rome) were firſt heard. 


But Lentulus, ambitious of the honour of finiſhing the war with Carthage, 


declared that he would ſuffer no affair to be brought before the Conſcript 
Fathers till they had decreed Africa for his province: His Collegue 
(a wiſe and modeſt man) declined any competition with Scipio. After 


the matter had been warmly debated in the Comitia, the people referred 


it to the Conſcript Fathers; who decreed, that the Conſul to whom 


the fleet ſhould fall by lot, ſhould fail with it to Sicily, and from thence, 


in caſe of war, to Africa; but that Scipio ſhould have the ſole conduct 
af the land- forces there: And, in caſe of peace, that the Roman People 
ſhould determine whether the Conſul or Scipio ſhould conclude it, and 
vho ſhould lead back the victorious army. | Phy 

Alter this, the Senate gave audience to the Cartbaginian embaſſadors, 
who were all men of the firſt rank in their country: Aſdrubal (ſur- 
named Hædus) was the chief of them; and as he had always oppoſed 


the Barchine faction and the rupture with Rome, he was the more fa- 


yourably heard. In his ſpeech, he caſt the blame of the late war on 
the family of Hamilcar: Some things laid to the charge of the Cartha- 


ginians he endeavoured to excuſe; others he confeſſed, leſt by deny- 
ing what was evident, he ſhould make it more difficult to obtain par- 


don: And when he had flattered the Romans on their wonted mode- 
ration in proſperity, he concluded with exhorting them 


turned chiefly. on the deplorable. condition to which their country was 


reduced. When they had ended, one of the Senators aſked them, 
bat Gods will you invoke to witneſs the ſincerity of your Oaths? Aſdrubal 
immediately anſwered, The /ame who bave ſo ſeverely puniſhed us for the 


reach of Oaths. _ | 
Vol. II. Qq | 1 In 


C, 42, 


V. 3 | to preſerve this 
character by their lenity to Carthage. The ſpeeches of his Collegues 
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In the debate which followed, it was urged, in favour of the peace, 
that Scipio, who beſt knew the ſtate of affairs in Africa, had given his 
opinion for it; that the Romans would have nothing to fear from 
Carthage for the future, ſince it would be eaſy to keep her low; that 
| ſhe would be left, by the articles of the treaty, unarmed. amidſt many 
nations greatly incenſed againſt her on account of the ſlavery ſhe had 
long kept them under; and would be narrowly watched by Maſiniſſa; 
that to raze the city would bring upon the Romans the hatred of all the 
world; and to give up the dominions of Carthage to Maſiniſſa would 
make him too powerful. P. Cornelius Lentulus, a relation of the Conſul, 
oppoſed this opinion, and maintained, that ſuch had been the cruelty 
and faithleſſneſs of the Carthaginians, that to deſtroy them, would be 
to do an act agreeable both to Gods and men. The Senate however 
inclined to peace; but the Conſul Lentulus interpoſed his authority, and 
forbad the decree to be paſſed. Hereupon two Tribunes of the com- 
mons laid the affair before the people. The Comitia empowered the 
_ Senate to grant a peace to Carthage, and — — Scipio to negociate 
the treaty, and bring home the troops. The Fathers approving the 
plan of the peace, ſent,” in company with the Carthaginian embaſſadors, 
ren deputies to aſſiſt Scipio in ſettling affairs in Aria 
The Cartbaginians firſt delivered up all the deſerters, and priſoners 
of war (amounting to 4000 men) and elephants. The Latine de- 
ſerters were, by Scipio's order, beheaded, the Roman, crucified. Some 
of the elephants he ſent to Rome, and gave the reſt to Maſiniſſa. 
Then the Carthaginian galleys and ſmall ſhips (except ten triremes) 
to the number of 500 ſail, were given up to the Pro-Conſul, who 
burnt them at fea, within fight of Carthage. The only thing which 
remained, was the firſt payment of the tribute that was to be annual 
during fifty years. And now the covetous temper of theſe trading 
men remarkably ſhewed itſelf. When a tax was propoſed for ' raiſing 
the neceſſary ſum, they all burſt into tears, except Hannibal, who at: 
their weeping burſt into laughter. This gave great offence; and A/drubaÞ 
Hedus reproved him for it. What! Does it become you o laugh? You, 
to inſult us on the miſeries you have brought upon us 
zal made this anſwer : Could you look into my heart, you would ſee, that 
my laughter, far from being the effeF of mirth, proceeds from a mind almaſt. 
diſtempered with grief: ' Neither is it ſo unſeaſonable and abſurd as your 
tears. Then you ſhould have wept, when our arms were: taken from us, our: 
ſhips burnt, and war forbidden us, even in Africa. That was the wound 
by which we fell. Do not flatter yourſelves, that th Romans have 
_ - conſulted your quiet. No great city can be long in tranquillity. If it has not. 
war abroad it will find enemies at home. But it ſeems | we are touched. 
with public calamities only ſo far as they affett our private fortunes, and. 
the loſs of our money is the chief thing we regret. When you jaw pod 


* 
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diſarmed, and, amidft ſo many armed nations, expoſed naked and defence- 
leſs, none of you dropt a tear; but when a little money is to be paid, you 
weep and.mourn, as if our country was going ta its burial, You may quickly 
find (1 fear it much) that theſe tears have been ſbed for the leaſt of your mis- 
fortunes. 


SCIPTO, before his departure from Africa, with the conſent of the- 


ten commiſſioners, ſettled Maſiniſſa in the poſſeſſion not only of his here- 
ditary dominions, but of all the places conquered from Spbax; which 
poſſeſſion was afterwards confirmed by the Senate. | 2 

On the Pro- Conſul's return to {taly, both Senate and people unani- 
mouſly concurred in decreeing him a triumph *; and the ſhow was more 
magnificent than any that had been yet ſeen at Rome. «© | 
He is faid to have been the firſt Roman General, that, for having con- 
2 a country, was called after its name: Through the eſteem of his 
oldiers, the favour of the people, or the flatte of his friends (it is un- 
certain which) he acquired the ſurname of AFKICANUS. 


A According to Polybius, Syphax led in died before Scipio made his triumphal pro- 
chains, was one of the ornaments of Scipios ceſſion. | ap 
triumph; but Liy tells us, that the King | 
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= FIFTH BOOK. 

- From the End of the Fenn Punic Was, in the 

Year of Rome 552, to the End of the Think p, in 

| 607, when Carthage was deſtroyed. 
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The occaſſon and commencement of the war with King Philip of Macedon. 
Philip makes a fruitleſs attempt upon Athens: The ern A frm his offers 
F, affiftance againſt the tyrant of Lacedæmon. 5 
J. R. 552. O ME, by her complete victory and triumph over the Cariba- 
4 6 R ginians, . | dne terrible to all the 3 around her; 
251 Conf. not one of her neighbours, then in peace with her, appears 
to have had any diſpoſition to a rupture. Some pretence of juſtice, 
however, ſhe mult always have for extending her dominion, and muſt 
not fail to be injured, or menaced, or, at leaſt, affronted by the King or 
the people of whatever country, in the Senate's plan of uſurpation, ſtood 
next to be invaded. Excellent reaſons would, doubtleſs, have been 
found for bending the main ſtrength of Rome againſt thoſe provinces 
of Gaul which lay between her 7talian territories and Spain, had not 
the countries of the Eaſt preſented to the Romans a more alluring 
proſpect. Macedon, Greece, and Aſia, would not only be richer prizes. 
of victory, but, in all likelihood, of cheaper and eaſier acquiſition. 
To make any conſiderable enlargement of empire to the weſt, ma- 
ny battles muſt be fought, many nations, brave and warlike, and 
independent of each other, be ſucceſſively ſubdued, and Ia muſt 
bear almoſt the whole expence both of blood and treaſure; and dur- - 
ing fo tedious a war, the powers of the Eaſt might perhaps take the 
alarm, ſuſpend their mutual jealouſies, and form a dangerous confe- 
deracy againft an encroaching ns that ſeemed to ſet no bounds. to 
her ambition. In attacking Macedon at this time, the Senate were ſure 
to be aſſiſted by their clients and allies the Greeks, © who, they intended, 

5 ſhould ſupport the chief burden of the war, and who, they foreſaw, 
would, after the ruin of that monarchy, naturally fall, from being auxi- 
haries and allies, to be ſubjects of Rome; and the Macedonian power, that 
only barrier, being demoliſhed, the wealthy kingdoms of Afla would lie 

. ; | | Open 
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open to her invaſions at pleaſure. The firſt ſtep then towards 8 
theſe vaſt deſigns was to find matter of quarrel with King Philip, an 
therefore, though it could not be well imagined, that he, who, even while 


Hannibal was in Italy, had _—_ to an accommodation with the Re- 


public, would now, after ſhe totally ſubdued the only formidable 
rival of her power, entertain thoughts of invading her dominions; yet 
this deſign, as we ſhall preſently ſee, muſt be confidently imputed to 
him; the ambitious views of the Macedonian muſt be timely prevented; 
and Rome, for her own ſecurity, muſt be obliged to act offenſively againſt 
ſo dangerous an enemy. 4-2 5 4 


_ PHILIP vas the ſon of Demetrius (great-grandſon of Antigonus, 
one of the Captains of Alexander the Great.) He ſucceeded, while un- 
der age, to the kingdom of Macedon, after the death of his uncle and 
tutor, Antigonus Doſon. (This Antigonus, who aſſumed the power and 
title of King, having been called to the aſſiſtance of the Acbæans, in 
their war with Cleomenes King, of Sparta, had driven him out of Pelopone- 
fus, and made himſelf the protector of Achaia and the arbiter of Greece. 
He died very ſoon after the defeat of Cleomenes.) Philip had no ſooner 
mounted the throne of Macedon, than the Ætolians, deſpiſing his youth, 
invaded the territories of Meſſene without any juſt cauſe. ' The Meſſenians 
made their complaint to the Achæans, who readily undertook to aſſiſt 
them; and after finding themſelves not ſtrong enough, engaged Philip 
of Macedon in the ſame cauſe. On the other hand, the ÆZtolians entered 
into a league with the Lacedæmonians. In this war, which was called the 
ſocial war, Philip and the Acbæans had greatly the advantage; yet the Ma- 
cedonian granted peace to the Ætolians and their allies, juſt after Hannibal 
had defeated the Romans at the lake Thraſymenus. For upon the news of 
this battle, Demetrius of Pharos *, who, being expelled his dominions by 
the Romans, had taken refuge in Philip's court, perſuaded the King to 
ſettle his affairs in Greece, and, ſeizing the opportunity given him by the 
weak condition of Rome, invade Italy: In conſequence of which advice, 
the Macedonian ſoon after made a league with Hannibal f; but the Romans 
by engaging the #zolians, the Lacedemonians and Attalus King of Perga- 
mus, to join ih a war a 
dered the execution of his deſigns upon [aly; as has been already related. 


After the King had obtained a + | ago with Rome, he turned his thoughts + 
e eaſt, and ſecretly projected with An- 


how to enlarge his dominions to 
tiochns the Great, King of Syria, to ſhare between them the kingdom of 
Egypt, where Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of five years old, had lately ſuc- 
ceeded his father Ptolemy Philopator. Philip alſo made a league with Pru- 


fias King of Bitkynia, gave him his daughter in marriage, and at his de- 


fire laid ſiege to Cynus, a Greek city on the borders of Bithynia, and which 
was then governed by an A!olian, whom his countrymen had ſent to the 
Cyanians, to be their General. The Rhodians and Atolians interceded 0 
1 3 : + $ | te 


gainſt Philip, kept him employed in Greece, and hin- 
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1 the town; and Philip, by his embaſſadors, promiſed the former to 
200 ſpare Cyus for their fake. Nevertheleſs, while thoſe embaſſadors 
2 cen were making theſe aſſurances, the Rhodians received advice, that 
Bhbilp had ſacked the town, and then given it up to his ſon-in-law. 
Polyb. B. -F his affront highly provoked them, and they perſuaded Attalus, Kin 
Id. B. 16. Of Pergamus, then in fear for his own dominions, from the ambition 
©: Io Philip, to unite his forces with theirs, and begin a war with the Macedo- 
nian. The confederates attacked his fleet near the iſland Chios, and de- 
feated it: But they not rung the advantage of their victory, Philip 
gathered together his ſcattered ſhips, and made a deſcent upon Aſia. 
44. B. 26. There he took Ia, Bargyliz and ſeveral other towns, and penetrating 
14. Excerp. às far as the territory of Pergamus, laid it waſte, not ſparing even the 
3 3% © temples of the Gods, or the Sacred Grove. | 
1319. The Athenians alſo had at this time a quarrel ſubſiſting with Philip, 
3 3. which began on the following occaſion, Two Acarnanians happening to 
be at Athens, when the myſteries of Ceres were celebrated, had, through 
ignorance of the laws, entered the temple of the Goddeſs, without being 
initiated into thoſe myſteries ; and the Athenians, for this crime, had put 
them to death. The people of Acarnania made their complaint to the 
King, deſiring his leave and aſſiſtance to make war upon Athens. Philip 
granted both, and the Acarnanians, in conjunction with ſome Macedonian 
auxiliaries, made an irruption into Attica, and carried off a great deal of 
Polyb. Le- After the ſea- fight at Chios, the Athenians ſent an embaſſy to the King 


of Pergamus, congratulating him upon his victory, and inviting him to 


their town. Attalus accepted the invitation, and having, together with 


* The port” ſome Rhodians, landed at Pirecus *, the magiſtrates of Athens, the prieſts 


'Liv. B. 30. 
r. 42 · 


and the citizens, with their wives and children, went out to meet 
him, and paid him extraordinary honours: A new tribe being at this 
time ae to the ten they had before, they called it Attalis, from his 
name: All the Rhodians they complimented with the freedom of the 
city; and at the King's perſuaſion and theirs, formally declared war a- 
gainſt Phi/ip, The confederates then ſent deputies to Rome, to complain 
of the injuries done by the Macedonian, and of the p he had made 
in Afa. Philip, on the other hand, diſpatched embaſſadors to the Senate, 
juſtifying himſelf, and accuſing Aurelius, the Roman embaſſador in Greece, 
of having raiſed ſoldiers in that country, and of having, contrary to the 


_ treaty of peace, committed hoſtilities againſt his lieutenants :. He alſo de- 


fred, that Jopater and the Macedonians, who had ſerved as mercenaries in 
the e e army, and been taken priſoners at the battle of Zama, 
might be ſet at liberty. M. Furius, whom Aurelius had diſpatched from 
Greece to anſwer this charge, aſſerted, that the embaſſador had not gone 
out of the territories of the Roman allies, and had only endeavoured to 
binder them from being pillaged by the Macedonians. Furius alſo inform- 
ed the Senate, that Sepater was one of the King's courtiers, en 

5 F e ; : : | YN : . n 


Chap. I. 


been ſent by him into Africa, with money and four thouſand men, to aſſiſt N 


Carthage. The Conſcript Fathers approved of Aurelius's conduct, refu- 0, 
fed to deliver up Sopater and the Macedonians, and threatened. the King 257 Con 


Firſt Macedonian War. 30 


with a ſpeedy war if he proceeded in the courſe he had begun. Their 
anſwer to the deputies from Attalus and the Rhodians was, that the Senate: 
would take care of the affairs of Aſia. 

In conſequence of theſe ſeveral anſwers, they paſſed a decree, em- Liv. E. zr.. 
powering the Conful Ælius to name a General. to fail with a fleet of ©3 


23nd neem — 


thirty-eight galleys for Macedon; and Levinus being choſen for the ex- 
pedition, he failed thither without delay. On his arrival, Aurelius joined 
him; and, when. they had conſulted together, they agreed to write to: 
the Senate, That Philip had made mighty preparations for war, and that: 


it would be neceſſary to ſend a greater force into Greece than was there. 


at preſent. h | 

Their letters did not arrive at Rome till new Conſuls had been 
choſen, P. Sulpicius Galba, and C. Aurelius Cotta, who on the ides of 
March, the day they entered upon office, made a report to the Senate 
of the ſtate of affairs in Greece and Macedon. The Conſcript Fathers 
ſuſpended their determination, till ſacrifices ſhould be offered to the 
Gods, and their will conſulted. After this they aſſembled: The 
letters from Greece were now: arrived, and alſo a new deputation 
from the Athenians, demanding ſuccours againſt the King of Ma- 


cedon, who threatened them with a ſiege; the Conſuls took this oppor- 


tunity to declare, that the Gods accepted the ſacrifices, and that, by, 


the report of the Auruſpices, the entrails of the victims portended to the. 


Republic victories and triumphs and augmentation of dominion. The 


V. R. \ 
Be. Chr. 


199. 
252 Conf. 
Liv. B. 34 
c. 4. ; 


aſſembly paſſed a decree, That thanks be returned to the Athenians for 


their fidelity; That the Conſuls immediately draw lots for their provinces, and 
that he to whom: Macedon falls, ſhall aſt the people's conſent to a war with: 


Philip. 1 5 | 
Macedon fell to Sulpicius. He aſſembled the Comitia by centuries, and. 


| propoſed the war: but the motion was there rejected by a plurality of 
voices. For the commons of Rome, already exhauſted by the long and 


grievous war with Hannibal, had no inclination to begin a new one, 
that muſt, in all probability, be very burthenſome. And Bæbius, one of 
their Tribunes, revived the old complaint, That the. Nobles, from- 
views of ambition and private intereſt, were for adding war to war, 
that the people might never enjoy any repoſe. The Senate, neverthe- 
leſs, did not deſiſt from their project. Sulpicius once more convened. 
the people. To engage their * to the enterprize, he put them 
in mind of the fatal conſequences which had followed upon their delaying” 
Fo ſend ſuccours to: the. Saguntines, when threatued by Hannibal, as the. 
Athenians were now by Philip. That their negligence in the former caſe had. 
encouraged the Carthaginian to paſs the: Alps, and invade Italy; that, 
though. he. had. been five months coming from Spain, five days would be 


ſuſficient« 
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| ſufficient to bring Philip «pon their coaſts, and, granting that the King and 


his Macedonians «were not ſa much to be feared as Hannibal and the Cartha- 
inians, yet certainly Philip was a more powerful Prince than Pyrrhus, who 
led bis viftorious army almoſt to the walls of Rome. He further re- 
minded them, That their preſent ſecurity was owing to Scipio's being ſuf- 
fered to tranſport his Legions into Africa; and, that it was undoubtedly good 


Policy to keep boſtilities at a diſtance, and make war only in an enemy's coun- 


| fry. The arguments of the Conſul prevailed, and the Centuries voted 


for war. | 

And now the chief concern of the Senate was to ſettle the ſeveral 
armies which were to act this year: No more than ſix Legions were 
raiſed in all. Sulpicius had leave to ſtrengthen the two Legions aſſigned 
him for the Macedonian war, by as many voluntiers as he could get from 
among the ſoldiers which Scipio had brought from Africa; but he was 
not to force any of them into the ſervice, The Conſul Aurelius alſo 
raiſed two Legions to march whitherſoever the wavering nations of 
Italy made his preſence neceſſary. And then the Pretorian armies 


© were formed for the ſervice in Ciſalpine Gaul, Bruttinm, Sicily, and 


Juſtin. B. 
30. c. 2. 

Val. Max. 

B. 6. c. 6. 
I. 

80 B. 31. 


92. 


. that they were always for 


by order, laid the affair, They decrerd, that the Senate ſhould be free 


Sardinia. 1 1 out $Y 9b | 7 
Embaſſadors arrived at this time from Pzolemy Epiphanes, King of 
Egypt, who, having eſcaped, in his minority, the wicked deſigns of his 
guardians, had (according to Juſtin) put himſelf under the protection 
of the. Romans, and received from them M. Lepidus to be his guar- 
dian. and defender againſt the threatned invaſions of the Kings of Syria 
and | Macedon. © Ptolemy inclined to ſend ſuccours to Athens, which 
Philip was marching to beſiege; but he durſt not undertake any thing 
till he had aſked the conſent of the Roman Republic. The Senate re- 
turned him thanks for the deference he had ſhewed them,- and gave 
this anſwer to his embaſſadors, That Rome was reſalved to ſuppert her 
allies; that ſhe would give Ptolemy notice when ſhe wanted his aſſiſtance ; 
and that be knew hit kingdam to be a faithful and firm | ſupport of the 


The Canſul Szipicius was hindred from ſetting out for Macedon by 
ceremonies of religion. In the beginning of a new war, the Romans 
would have nothing . cuſtomary of that kind neglected; the leaſt 
omiſſion of the Abe being thought to _ — —_ of 
the enterprize. It was ju proper on this occa that Sulpicius 
ſhould vow in honour of Jupiter, and make him a preſent. 
Nevertheleſs it met with ſome. oppoſition ; For the Republic had 
not the ſum for the expence of the games; and the Ponti- 
fer Maximus declared, that the Gods did not care to be at uncertainties, 
ready money; and that tbe ſum vowed muſt 
— 4 apart at the time of the vet. However this ſentence of the Pan- 
er was over-ruled by the Pontiical College, before whom Sulpicius, 


to 
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to determine the expence of the games, and the value of the prefent 3 8 S 
and this was the firſt time that ever a vow was made of an indeterminate r99- . 
ſum; or, that the Gods gave credit. | : * Cane 
A ſudden inſurrection of the Gauls detained Sulpicius ſome time 
longer at Rome. Hamilcar, whom Mago had left in [taly, was at the 
head of them. He ſeized Placentia, burnt the town, put moſt of the 
inhabitants to death, and advanced towards Cremonia : The Cremoneſe 
ſhut their gates againſt him, ſtood a ſiege, and gave notice of their 
danger to Furius Purpureo, the Roman Prætor, who, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ariminum, commanded five thouſand men of the allies. 
Furius not having ſtrength ſufficient to contend with the enemy, wrote 
to the Senate, deſiring ſuccours, and acquainting them that the Gauls 
were forty thouſand ſtrong. The Fathers decreed, that either the Con- 
ſul Aurelius ſhould, at the head of ſome Legions he had ordered to ren- 
dezvous in Hetruria, go to the relief of Cremona; or, in caſe he de- 
clined the commiſſion, that thoſe Legions ſhould march to Ariminum 
without him, and be commanded in the expedition againſt the Gauls by 
Furius, who ſhould ſend his five thouſand men into Hetruria. Aurelius 
choſe to continue at Rome. 1 1 
The Senate appointed alſo an embaſſy to Caribage, to complain of 
Hamilcar; and to require that he ſhould be recalled and given up to 
the Romans, together with ſome deſerters, who, according to the treaty, 
ought to have been given up before. The ſame embaſſadors had in. 
ſtructions to go into Numidia, with preſents and a compliment to Ma- 
finiſſa, on the recovery and enlargement of his dominions; and they 
were to ſignify to him, that as Rome was 8 a new war with 
Macedon, it would be very 1145 GN if he ] ſend the Republic 
ſome ſquadrons of Namrdian horle. — ' _ _ 
Maſiniſſa was now in poſſeſſion of the capital, together with a great 
part of the kingdom of Syphax. Vermina, the ſon of that dethroned 
EKing, held the other part. In the low condition to which the victories - 
* of Scipio had reduced him, he could have no ſecurity againſt the ambi- 
tion of Maſiniſſa, but in the protection of Rome. To the Senate there- 
fore he ſent envoys to ſollicit a reconciliation. They endeavoured to 
- excuſe what part he had acted in the war againſt the Romans; laid 
the blame upon the Carthaginians ; reminded the Senate that Maſiniſſa 
had been the enemy of Rome, before he became her friend; aſſured them, 
that neither Maſiniſſa nor any other would do more to deſerve the fa- 
vour of the Republic than Vermina, and, in concluſion, begged he 
might receive from the Senate the title of King, and be admitted into 
their alliance and friendſhip. The Fathers anſwered, That Syphax had, 
without any juſt cauſe, renounced their friendſhip, and become their 
enemy; that Vermina ought to aſk a peace of the Roman people, be- 
fore he aſpired to be ſtiled King 1 ren an honour which they con- 
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*4Y-R. 553- ferred only upon thoſe Princes, who had deſerved it by important 


Bef. Chr. wm Hg | : "Fs 
15 199, ſervices. They added, that Vermina might have recourſe to the Ro- 


2 Conf. man embaſſadors who were going into Africa; that they would be em- 
powered to declare the conditions upon which the Republic would 
enter into a treaty with him; and that if he would have any altera- 

tion made in the terms they offered, he might again have recourſe to 

the Senate. Such was the haughtineſs which the Romans aſſumed, after 


the reduction of Carthage.” pt. 18 W 
2 31. At this time the public creditors, who had lent their money, on the 
promiſe of being reimburſed at three ſeveral payments, complained 
loudly for want of the laſt, which had been delayed beyond the time 
on account of the expences of the Macedonian war. The Senate, to do 
"theſe creditors juſtice in the beſt manner they could, aſſigned over to them 
certain lands, which — to the public, and were within fifty miles 
of the city, at the rent of one As per acre, adding this condition, that 
when the ſtate was able to pay, it ſhould be in the option of the credi- 
tors to keep the lands, or receive their money. mx. | 
+ Philip of Macedon began the campaign long before the Conſul Sul- 
picius left Rome. The King diſpatched Phzlocles with 2000 foot and 200 
of Porte to lay waſte the lands of the Athenians; and, ordering Heraclides 
to Maronea with the fleet, he himſelf with the main of his army marched 
thither by land. Having eaſily made himſelf maſter of this town, afterwards 
of Anus, and ſome other places, he over-ran the Cher/oneſus, and from 

- thence croſſed the Streigbts, and fat down before Abydos. Attalus and the ' 
Rbodians, inſtead of oppoſing Philip, ' waſted their time in negociations to 
bring the Atolians and others of the Greets into the new alliance. All 
the aſſiſtance they ſent to Abydos was 300 Pergameniaus and one Rbo- 
- « Polyb:B: dian galley. The inhabitants made a ſtout defence; and when Philip, 
36, c. 25. after he had beat down a part of the wall, refuſed them their lives and 
liberty, they took a ſolemn oath to maſſacre their wives and children, 

ſet fire to the town, burn their effects, and die themſelves in the breach. 
Animated with this fury, they fought ſo deſperately, on the next aſſault 
made by Philip, that he loſt almoſt all hope of reducing them. But 
no the chiefs of the Aydenians, having time to reflect on their inhuman 
deſign, and thinking it a leſs evil to ſubmit to the King, than. to imbrue 
. *their hands in the blood of ſo many women and children, ſent to him. 
to beg mercy; Juſt at this time M. Amilius arrived in Philip's camp. 
He Was the youngeſt of three embaſſadors whom the Romans had ſent 

' "wo Antiochus and Ptolemy, with orders to coaſt along Greece in their way 
to Aa, and to come, if poſſible, to a conference with the King of 

- - Macedon. The embaſſaclors hearing at Rhodes, that Philip. was belſieg- 
ing Abydos, it was agreed amongſt them, that Emilius ſhould go and con- 
fer with him. The Roman ſignified to the King, that the Senate required 
of bim, not to make war with any nation in Greece, not to meddle in 
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Piolemy's affairs, and to give ſatisfaction for the injuries he had done to 
Attalus and the Rhodians : Adding, that, if he complied with theſe de- 
mands, the peace might ſtill continue betwen Rome and him; if he did 
not, he muſt expect war. Philip began to excuſe himſelf, alledging, 
that the Rhodians had been the aggreſſors. But what have the Athe-- 
nians done? (replied Amilius interrupting him) herein have the Cyanians 
or the people of Abydos offended ? Have any of theſe. been the aggreſſors? 
To. this the King anſwered, There are three reaſons of your haughty 
behaviour, and for” which I forgive it: You are a young man without ex- 
perience, You are very handſome, and you are a Roman. I earneſtly wiſh 
that Rome may not violate the treaty; but if ſbe does, I Hall, with the: 
- aſſiſtance of the Gods, defend myſelf. This conference put an end to all 
thoughts of peace, and Æmilius was diſmiſſed. The chiefs of the 4by- 
denians ſurrendered the city; but the multitude remembering the oath 
they had ſworn, a fit of rage ſeized them, and they fell to maſſacring 
their wives, their children, and themſelves. - Philip, ſurprized at their 
madneſs, ordered proclamation to be made through the town, that all 
thoſe, who had a mind to hang themſelves, or cut their own throats, 
ſhould have three days time to do it. | 

Philip repaſſed the Helleſpont. Sulpicius was now wintering near Apol- 
lonia; he had come too late in the year to attempt any thing. Upon his 


- 


* 


arrival he ſent Claudius Centho to Athens with twenty galleys and ſome 


Roman legionaries to cover the Athenian territories from the ravages of 
Philacles. Centbo not only put a ſtop to the hoſtilities of the Macedonians, 


but took revenge on the Chalcidian pirates for their robberies : He failed 


with the beſt part of his ſquadron, ſurprized Chalcis in the night, pil- 
laged it, beat down the ſtatues of King Philip, burnt all his magazines, 
arfenals, and engines of war, and then returned with the ſpoil to Athens. 
The Macedonian, upon the firſt news of the taking of Chalcis, haſtened 


to that town, thinking to ſurprize the Romans there: But they were 


gone. 


Thence he marched with great expedition to Athens, in the hope 


of finding it unprepared for reſiſtance. The Athenians however had notice- 


of his coming, and drew out their forces to fight him. Philip, pleaſed: 


397 
V. R. 583. 
Bef. N 

199+ 
253 Conſ. 


Liv. B. 31. 
C. 22. 


with an opportunity to ſhew his bravery before a multitude of people, 


who crouded on the walls to ſee the engagement, gave his men this ſhorr 
exhortation, Fix your eyes on me, and remember, that where the King is, 
there his troo ps ought to be. Then falling upon the Athenians with incre- 
dible fury, he drove them into the town, and purſued them to the very 
gates. Next day the beſieged, ſtrengthened by a reinforcement of Ro- 
mans and Pergamenians, appeared in order of battle before the walls ; 
_ Philip thought proper to remove to a greater diſtance, and poſted him- 
ſelf at Eleuſs. In that neighbourhood he ſignally vented his rage, ſpar- 


\ 


ing neither tombs nor temples, nor even the images of the Gods. After 
thas, _ underſtanding that the diet of Achaia was aſſembled at Argos, to de- 


R r 2 liberate 
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ag. liberate upon a war with the tyrant Nobis, (who after the death of Macba- 


199 · 


nidas had uſurped the Lacedæmonian throne) he haſtened thither, and 


252 Coal: offered his aſſiſtance to the Acheans, upon condition that they would 
8 furniſh garriſons for the cities of Oreus, Chalcis, and Corinth : But they 


aN 


08. 


perceiving that his views were to embroil them with the Romans, de- 


_ clined his offers. Whereupon he returned into Attica, renewed his de- 
vaſtations there, and then marched into Bwotia. N | 


In aly, the Prætor Furius, at the head of the armygwhich the Con- 
ſal Aurelius ſhould have commanded, (had he not choſen rather to con- 
tinue at Rome) defeated the Gauls in a pitched battle, near Cremona. Of 
forty | thouſand of the enemy, ſcarce fix thouſand eſcaped. Aurelius's 


jealouſy was awakened by this ſuccels. Vexed at having miſſed fo. 


favourable” an opportunity of acquiring glory, he, to repair his loſs in 
ſome meaſure, put Hünſelf ee — head of his Heere But Furius 
had left him lie to do. The victorious Prætor returned to Rome, and 
in the abſence of the Conſul obtained a triumph, by a decree of the 
Senate, though contrary to the judgment of the oldeſt Senators; be- 


cauſe the army, with which he had conquered, had not fought under his 


Auſpices. = 5 <> he % 

The embaſſadors who. had been ſent to Carthage, and into Numidia, 
were now returned. They had found no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
the Carthbaginians, who, with regard to Hamilcar, had anſwered, that 


they would puniſh him the only way they could, which was by baniſh- 


ment and confiſcation of his effects. All the Roman deſerters they 
could find, they had delivered up; and had ſent to Rome, by way of 
preſent, two hundred thouſand modii of wheat, and as much to the Ro- 
man army in Macedon. Maſiniſſa offered the Republic a reinforcement. 
of two thouſand horſe : The Senate accepted only of one thouſand ; 


and theſe the King tranſported into Macedon at his on expence, ſending; 


with them two hundred thouſand modii of wheat, and as many of barley. 
As for Vermina, he had ſubmitted himſelf to the conditions of peace 
which the efffbaſſadors propoſed ; and it is probable that he then aſſumed: 
the title of King, over that part of Maſefylia which Mafiniſſa had not. 


| conquered from Syphar. | 


— 
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The Ftolians decline taking part in the war. Some ſlight engagements bo. 
tween the Romans and Macedonians. The Etolians declare for the Ro- 
mans. The ridiculous bebaviour of the Athenians with regard to Philip. 
The Conſul Flamininus lands in Greece; has a conference with Philip; 
fãorces his entrenclments; gains over the Achæans to the intereſt of Rome: 
ae gg conference with Philip. The battle of Cynocephalz. A peace 
concluded. | | 


HE Conſular Faſces were transferred to L. Cornelius Lentulus and v. R 554 
| P. Villius Tappulus. Scipio Africanus was choſen at the ſame time ef Chr. 
one of the Cenſors; and likewiſe declared Prince (or Preſident) of the * 

Senate. The conduct of the war in Tah fell to Lentulus, the war of — 
Macedon to Villius: But theſe two heads of the Republic, after the 7 B. 3. 


quarters, and encamped between Apollonia and Dirrhachium, on the 
banks of the Aſpus a river of [lyricum. Apuſtius, whom he ſent out with 
a detachment to ravage the borders of Macedon, took. ſeveral places by 
aſſault, Upon his return from this expedition, ſome petty Kings in the _ 
neighbourhood,. who had been. formerly in alliance with the Romans, c. 28. 
came to offer their ſervices to the Pro-Conſul; amongſt theſe Pleuratus, 
King of the Dardani in Illyricum, Bato a fovereign (probably) of a 
_— near 1ilyricum, and Amynander King of the Athamanes, a people 
- of Epirus. i . 
The devaſtation made by the Romans in Macedon brought Philip from 
 Beotia-to the defence of his own country. He took all the meaſures for 
that purpoſe which became an able General. As a diet of the Ætolians 
was now actually aſſembled at Naupactus, he ſent embaſſadors to diſſuade 
them from joining his enemies. Furius Purpureo went thither on. 
the part of the Ramans; and ſome envoys from Athens repaired to 
the ſame place. Damocritus, Prætor of the  Xtolians, preſided in 
the diet. The Macedonian embaſſadors. were firſt heard. Their ſpeeches. 
were full of invectives againſt the Romans, whom they treated as Barba- 
rians, ambitious, perfidious and cruel; giving, as proofs of this charge, 
their proceedings at Rbegium, Capua, and Tarentum, their invaſion of 
Sicily, firſt under pretence of aſſiſting the people of Meſſina, after- 
wards of delivering Syracuſe from the tyranny of Carthage : © Mans 
| £ SEED 5 
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Ber es“ * has been the conſequence ? Rome holds Meſſina, Syracuſe, and all Si- 
198. „cih in ſubjection, and ſends her annual Governors into the ifland to 
253 Conſ. 44 lord it over the natives: She would now make uſe of you, Atolians, 
to conquer Philip; but ſhould be be ruined, you yourſelves would ſoon 
«© become a prey to the Barbarians, and, when the Romans are your 
“ maſters, too late repent of having rejected the friendſhip of the King 
of Macedou. The embaſſadors concluded with prefling the diet to 
continue firm to the treaty made with Philip a few years before. The 
Athenians, who ſpoke next, expatiated upon the inhumanity and unparal- 
lelled impiety of the Macedonian, who in his barbarous method of 
making war had violated even the ſepulchres of the dead, and the 
ſanctuaries of the Gods: And they exhorted the aſſembly 10 join in the 
common cauſe of the to moſt formidable powers, that of Heaven, and that 
of Rome. After this Furius Purpureo was heard. His ſpeech turned 
chiefly. on a juſtification. of the Roman conduct, with regard to the 
cities mentioned by the Macedonians. He inſiſted on the moderation 
and lenity of the republic in her conduct towards Carthage, and re- 
turned the reproaches-of cruelty upon Philip ; and laſtly, he adviſed the 
aſſembly to lay hold of the preſent opportunity of renewing their con- 
 federacy with Rome, unleſs they choſe rather to periſn with Philip than 
conquer with the Romans. The diet inclined to favour the Roman 
cauſe ; but Damocritus ſuſpended their determination, by declaring, that 
nothing which related to peace or war could legally be determined 
out of a general diet, which this was not. The artful Greek made a 
merit afterwards, with his countrymen, of his addreſs in this affair, pre- 
tending that his deſign was only to gain time till by the progreſs of the 
war it ſhould appear which ſide was ths: ſtronger. | N 
The King was now at Demetrias in Theſſay. He gave the command of 
his fleet to Heraclides, with orders to guard the coaſt; and he marched 
himſelf with the land-army to meet the Pro-Conſul, who was advancing 
into the very heart of Macedon. Skirmiſhes ſoon happened between 
ſome flying ſquadrons. Philip, to encourage his troops, by ſhewing, 
that his regard for them extended beyond their death, would needs 
take particular care to have the ſlain brought to the camp, and funeral 
rites performed. But this had a quite contrary effect to what the King 
propoſed; the ſoldiers were terrified when they beheld the large and 
dreadful wounds made by the Raman ſabres in the bodies of their com- 
panions; for the ſwords, which the Greeks uſed, were chiefly for thruſt- 


ing, and made but ſmall wounds. 15 5 INE 
_ Philip having recalled a detachment he had ſent under his ſon Per ſes 
and his Governors, to guard the paſſes of Pelagonia, and hinder 
Pleuratus and the Dardani from entering Macedon ; his army was now 
conſiderable, conſiſting of twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
\ horſe; and he came and poſted himſelf within two hundred paces — | 
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the Roman camp. The third day Sulpicius offered him battle; but the 
Macedonian judged it not proper to venture a deciſive action, till he had 
ſtudied the enemy, and their manner of fighting. To this end, he firſt 
detached a ſmall party to ſkirmiſh, and theſe being worſted, the next day 
he ſent out all his cavalry and light armed infantry, under Anaxagoras, 
and laid an ambuſh for the Romans, which they eſcaped, through the ill 
managetnent of the Macedonians. In a third action, near Ofolophum, 
whither Sulpicius had. removed his camp, the King, purſuing too eagerly 
ſome advantage he gained in the beginning of the fight, had like to have 
loſt his life, as he did the battle. : | 
This ill ſucceſs, and the intelligence Philip received, that Pleuratus 
King of the Dardani had entered Macedon, in order to join the Romans, 
made him leave his poſt; he decamped in the night, without the Pro- 
Conſul's perceiving it. Sulpicius after a few days purſued him, and 
forced his way into Eordæa, through ſome narrow paſſes, notwithſtand- 
ing the endeavours of the Macedonian to ſtop him. Having lived here a 
while upon free quarter, he returned to Apollonia, and there delivered 
up the army to the Conſul Villius Tappulus, who was arrived from 
Rome. | 5 
At this time the Veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved under Scipio, and B. 32. c. 3. 
had entered the preſent ſervice as voluntiers, grew impatient to return to 
Ttaly; that they might enjoy ſome repoſe ; and they demanded in a very 
mutinous manner to be diſmiſſed. The Conſul could not deny their 
requeſt to be reaſonable; but he reproved them for their manner of 
aſking, bid them return to their colours, and. promiſed to write to the 
Senate to procure their diſcharge.. The ſeaſon. of the year, which was 
far advanced, would not ſuffer Villius to undertake any thing of moment 
this campaign. | | 
While Philip found that he was no longer purſued by the Romans, and 
that the Conſul gave him time to breathe, he took advantage of the op- 
portunity, and marched againſt the Ætolians, who at length had taken 
part with the Romans, and jointly with Amynander King of the Athamanes, 
made an irruption into Macedon. He deteated them, and forced them 
to retire into their own countries. Anaxagoras, whom he had detached 
againſt the Dardani, had the like ſucceſs. 6 Ye 
As to ſea- affairs, Apuſtius, to whom the Pro- Conſul Salpicius had given 
the command of the Roman fleet, had early in the year failed from 
Corcyra, joined the naval force of King Attalus off the coaſt of Argolis, 
and failed thence to the port Piræeus; which ſo elevated the Athenians, 
that they behaved themſelves in the. moſt” ridiculous manner. To ex- 
preſs their reſentments againſt the King of Macedon, they. paſſed a de- . 
cree to deſtroy the ſtatues of him and his anceſtors, which they had be- 
fore worſhipped, break down their altars, and aboliſn the. feſtivals 
inſtituted to their honour ; ordering that for the future, the prieſts 
ſhould, as often as they prayed. for the Albenians and their allies, 
. 5 1 pronounce: 
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it ſhould be lawful to 
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pronounce curſes againſt Philip, his children, his kingdom, his ſea and 
land forces, and all the race and name of the Macedonians; and 


that the places where any thing had been written, or put up in 


honour of the King, ſhould be looked upon as impure and-deteſtable. 
They added, that whatever mark of ignominy any body ſhould propoſe 
to lay upon Philip, the _ of Athens ſhould conſent to it; and that 

all any man who ſhould fay or do any thing in 
Honour of the King. Thas, ſays Livy, the Athenians made war upon 


| Philip/4y words and <oritings, in which their only ſtrength lay. The united 


Liv. B. 325 


the coaſts of Macedon, Theſſaly, 


fleets having ſpent the ſummer in eee of no great importance on 
| and Eubæa, in ſome of which they 
were aſſiſted by twenty Rbodian galleys under the command of Ageſim- 


Iyotus, returned about the autumnal æquinox to Fyræeus. Apuſtias left 


thirty of his ſhips there, and with the reſt failed to Corcyra, as Attalus did 
to Ala, after ſome ſtay in Attica to celebrate the feaſt of Ceres. = 

- » Philip continued to keep the field; but after a fruitleſs attempt to take 
Thaumacia'in Theſſaly, a ſtrong town ſituated on a rock, he returned to 


Matedon, to make preparations for the next campaign; and the Conſul 


Villius ſpent the winter in Apollonia. . 5 
The other Conſul Lentulus, who ſhould have led his army againſt the 


Sauls, did not ſtir from the city, until Bebius the Prætor of Gaul, who 


had put himſelf at the head of the Conſular army, was defeated by 
the Infſubrianss He had raſhly entered their country, where being 
ſurrounded by the enemy, he loſt near feven thouſand of his men. 


Upon this news the Conſul haſtened to the camp, and diſmiſſed Bæbius 

with ignominy, but did nothing of moment in his province, being ſoon 

recalled to Rome to preſide at the Comitia for the great elections. 
It was not cuſtomary to raiſe any perſon to the Conſulate till he had 


| previouſly paſſed through the offices of Quæſtor, curule Ædile, and Præ- 


tor. Great oppoſition was therefore made by two Fribunes of the peo- 
ple to the proceeding of the Comitia for the grand elections, which were 
now held by Lentulus. Two of the candidates were T. Quindlius Fla- 


minius, and Sext. Elius Pætus, ſurnamed Cats. They had neither of 


them been in the Prætorſſiip; and the former, who was but thirty years 
of age, had never been ſo much as Edile. The affair- at length de- 
volved upon the Senate: As the Tribunes had only cuſtom and no law 


eee, chat che centurits* ſhould de free Þ 


chuſe the two candidates in queſtion ; and they were accordingly elected 


Conſuls. - © 


The firſt" buſineſs" of theſe new magiſtrates was to introduce into the 
Senate the embaſſadors of King Attalus. They came to complain of 
Antiochus King of Syria,” who had invaded the territories of their maſter; 


and they requeſted that the Romans would either ſend ſome troops to 


guard his dominions, or allow Attalus to carry back his own fleet to de- 
Zend them. Aatiochus was ſeeretly in league with Philip, and the Senate 
COLT | ; ke 
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were not ignorant of it, but they thought it adviſable in the preſent 
conjuncture to diſſemble their reſentment. They anſwered therefore, that 
they were obliged to Attalus for the aſſiſtance of his fleet and his 
troops; but did not deſire to detain them longer than it was convenient 
for him: That the Roman Republic made uſe of what belonged to 
others, ſolely at the pleaſure of the owners, whom ſhe always conſi- 
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dered as free to withdraw their aid, when they pleaſed: That ſhe could 


not ſend him help againſt Autiochus her friend and ally; but would 
diſpatch embaſſadors to acquaint him, that as ſhe employed Attalus's 
fleet and his troops againſt Philip their common enemy, it would be 
agreeable to her if Antiochus would put: an end to the war with the King 
of Pergamus ; and that it was but reaſonable, the friends and allies of 
Rome ſhould be at peace amongſt themſelves. Embaſſadors were accord- 
ingly ſent; and Antiochus complied. en £0; 33, 

The war of Macedon fell by lot to Flamininus'; that with the Gauls to 
Alius. 2 n 43 ETON T | | 
Flamininus did not imitate the dilatory conduct of his predeceſſors. 


With eight thouſand foot, and eight hundred horſe, - moſt of them | 


choſen. out of the troops which had ſerved under Scipio, he haſtened to 
Brunduffum, and from thence ſet ſail for Corcyra. © Philip was now in 

at perplexity ; in danger from powerful enemies who attacked him 
Ly fon and land, while he had reaſon to fear the inconſtancy of his al- 
lies, and the "reſentment of his ſubjects. The Macedonians hated his 
government on account of his - miniſter Heraclides. This man (ſays 
Polybius) a Tarentine by birth, of the dregs of the people, and aban- 
doned to all manner of debauchery, was excellently formed by nature 
for miſchief. He had a ready invention, a great memory, and a won- 


-Polyb. B. . 
C. 2. 


derful talent for flattering the great. Baniſhed his own country on ac- | 


count of ſome traiterous practices, he had taken refuge in the Macedo- 


nian court, and there, inſinuating himſelf into the King's favour, had 
grown to ſuch a height of power, and made ſo bad an uſe of it, as to 


be one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of the kingdom. Philip, at this 
time, to ſooth his people, diſcarded and impriſoned his miniſter: What 


became of him afterwards hiſtory has not informed us. The Macedo- 


nian was obliged to give up ſome towns to the Acbhæans, in order to 
bind them to his intereſt in this dangerous conjuncture. Having made 
great preparations for war during the winter, he advanced with his army 
in the ſpring, and encamped near Apollonia on the river Aous, where 
it runs through a very narrow valley between two mountains, the one 
of which he ordered Athenagoras to take poſſeſſion of with the light 'arms 
ed troops, and poſted: himſelf on the other with the -remainder of his 


forces. The ſituation of his camp was ſo ſtrong, both by art and na- 


ture, that Villius, who had brought his legions within five miles of it, 


ic 


going in perſon to take a view 0 terrified” at the appearance 
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Lass“ it made. He called a council of war to deliberate, whether it would 


not be better to march about and enter Macedon the ſame way that 
Sulpicius had gone laſt year, than to attempt forcing the King's en- 
trenchments. The officers were divided in opinion; and during this in- 
determination Flamininus arrived and took upon him the command of the 
Ad now a new council of war being held, it was refolved to attack 
the Macedonian camp, leſt the Romans, by taking a long circuit, ſhould 
happen to want proviſions, and be forced to protract the war to a great 
length. But when the reſolution of the council ſhould have been put in 
execution, forty days were ſpent in fruitleſs contrivances how to ſur- 
mount the difficulties ; and this reſpite gave Philip hopes of procuring 
a treaty of peace. By the means of ſome chiefs of the Epirot nation he 
obtained an interview with the Conſul. Flamininus demanded nothing 
in favour of the Romans: But he required that Philip ſhould reſtore: 
to the Greeks all the cities he poſſeſſed of theirs, and make ſatisfaction 
to all thoſe whoſe territories he had plundered. The King did not 
refuſe to ſurrender the cities which he : himſelf had taken from the Greets, 
but was unwilling to part with thoſe which his anceſtors had conquer- 
ed; and he offered to ſubmit himſelf to the arbitration of neutral powers, 
who ſhould judge of the injuries the Greeks had ſuffered from him. 
The Conſul briſkly replied, That there was no need of ſuch an arbi- 
tration; that as he was the aggreſſor, he ought to repair all damages. 
What cities then, ſaid Philip, would you bave me reftore ® All Theſldty,. 
anſwered the Roman. The King in anger replied, bat more, Con- 
ful, could you bade demanded, if you had conquered me? This ſaid, he im- 
mediately: broke off the conference, and went away. | wy 
The next morning hoſtilities began, but with little advantage to either 
- fide. After ſome days the Conful detached a party of four thouſand. 
foot, and three hundred horſe, under the guidance of a herd,. 
whom Chareps, one of the chiefs of the Epirots, had ſent to him for 
that purpoſe. This fellow knew all the paths and by- roads over the 
mountains; and he undertook to lead the detachment, (which was to 
march only by moon-light) in three nights time to the top of a moun- 
tain which over-looked the Macedonian camp. They had orders to give 
the ſignal by fires, hen they had gained the poſt appointed them. The 
third day, Flamininus cauſed two - thirds of his army to march and . 
aſſall the enemy's entrenchments. In the heat of the action, the 9 
ment falling ſuddenly down, like a torrent from the mountain, on 
the Macedonians, put a ſpeedy end to the conflict. Philip was one of 
the firſt that fled. About five miles from his camp W apt 61s upon a 
Attle hill, the ways to which being, narrow and difficult, he thought he 
might ſafely wait there for his troops; which when he had got together, 

he retired with them into Theſſaly, having loſt. only two thouſand 1 2 
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This defeat produced other ill conſequences to Philip + The Atolians and 
Athamanes encouraged by it, entered Theſſaly on different ſides, and made 


great havock and devaſtation in that unfortunate country. 


Flamininus, with his victorious legions, marched through Epirus in 
| purſuit of the King, entered Theſſaly, and took ſeveral fortreſſes garri- 
ſoned by Macedonians. But Atrax, a town upon the river Peneus, ten 
miles from Lariſſa, held out againſt him, even after he had made a breach 
in the wall: The garriſon drew themſelves up in a phalanx behind the 
breach, and bravely repulſed the Romans. Flamininus thinking it of 


conſequence not to have his army affronted by a handful of men, and 


having ordered the place, where the wall had fallen, to be cleared of the 
rubbiſh, and a tower of a great height filled with ſoldiers to be moved 
thither, advanced, in perſon, with his legions to the attack: But the 


breach being narrow, and the Macedonians ſtanding firm, all his efforts to 


enter proved vain, and he was conſtrained to raiſe the fiege. Philip had 
retired to the famous vale of Tempe, from whence he ſent ſuccours to the 
'7Tities in his intereſt. | | 

' _ Whilſt the Conſul was thus employed. in the northern part of Theſſaly, 
his brother L. — whom he had made admiral of the fleet, being 
joined near the iſland of Andros by Attalus's fleet of twenty-four ſhips from 


Afia, and that of the Rhodians conſiſting of twenty, laid ſiege to Eretria 
and Caryſtus, maritime cities of Eubæa, and when he had carried theſe 
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places, entered the Saronic gulph, and appeared before Cenchrea, one of 


the ports of Corinth. | | 

It was now time for the Conſul to think in what part of Greece he 
ſhould paſs the winter. Neither Ætolia nor \Acarnania had any mari- 
time city which could furniſh quarters for his troops, and had at the 
fame time a haven large enough to contain all the ſtore-ſhips neceſſary to 
ſupply the army with proviſions. He choſe therefore to winter in Phocts, 


c. 18, 


a country not far from #tolia and Theſſaly, and where the city of Anti= 


cyra on the gulph of Corinth would be commodious both for his ſoldiers 
and his ſhips. Having turned his arms that way, Auticyra ſurrendered, 


after a flight defence. He took likewiſe Ambryſas, Hyampolis and Daulis, - 


and whilſt he lay before Elatia, he learnt that the Acbæans had baniſhed 
- Cycliades, the chief of the Macedonian faction among them, and choſen 

for their Pretor, Ariſtænus, a man well affected to Rome. The Conſul 
therefore Judged this a favourable opportunity to gain that nation to 
the 1 of the Republic; in order to which he a deputation to 
them, with offers to put Corinth under the juriſdiction of Acbaia, as 
it had formerly been. This was a tempting propoſal, and the diet 
aſſembled to deliberate upon it. Cleomedon there as embaſſador 
from Philip, and preſſed them to a neutrality ; L. Calpurnius ſpoke on 
the part of the Romans; the envoys from King Attalus, the Rhodians, 
and the Athenians, were likewiſe heard. Next. day the aſſembly met 
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again to debate the matter without admitting the foreign miniſters, 
but could not come to any reſolution; they feared both the Romans 


and Philip, and were under obligations to the latter; they had not even 


the courage to declare their ſentiments, though preſſed to it by Ariſtenus 
the Preſident: An univerſal ſilence reigned in the aſſembly. After 
ſome time Ariſt ænus i in a long harangue repreſented to them the ſituation 
of their affairs, and urged the neceſſity of their joining the Romans, 
who, he ſaid, were in a condition to force them to the compliance they 
had condeſcended to requeſt: But this diſcourſe did not bring the 
Aabæans to any agreement among themſelves. The diſputes grew warm, 


even to mutual reproaches, and the ten Demiurgi were equally divided. 


The diet ſat but one day longer, and the moſt part of this they ſpent 
in contention. In the end, one of the Demiurgi of Philip's party, was 
brought over to the Roman intereſt, by the prayers and threatenings 
of his father: The deputies from Dyme, Megulopolis, and ſome of 
thoſe from Argos, ſeeing how the affair was — to be determined, roſe 
up, and left the afſenbly, for theſe three cities were under. particular, 
obligations to; Philip. | The reſt of Achaia made an alliance with the 
Athenians, Autalus and the Rhodians, but deferred concluding a treaty 
with Hlamininus, till the return of ſome. embaſſadors ſent to Rome to get 


it approved. Nevertheleſs, the Achæans, for their own imtereſt, imme 


diately lent aſſiſtance to the Romans to reduce Corintb. 

The city was attacked on the ſide of Cenchrea. by Qeintdins, at the 
gate of Sicyon by the Acheans, and on the fide of the port Lecbæum by 
Aitalus, It was at firſt : hoped by the oonfederates that a difference 
would ariſe between the garriſon and the inhabitants, and that they: - 
ſhould thereby become. maſters - of the place: But Andraſtenes, who. 
commanded the garriſon for Philip, had gained the affections of the Co- 


rintbians, and being powerfully ſupported by ſome Raman deſerters, 
ho had ſerved in Haunibal's army, and by a reinforcement of fifteen 
hundred men under Philecles, one of King * 8 ne he) obliged. 


the beſiegers to drop their.enterprize,.. | - 
After this, Philocles marched to Argos, — thts tak na diet had 
placed a commander named. Eugſidemus, a man faithful to his truſt; 


but the inhabitants being in the intereſt of Philip, took arms, and 


obliged the Governor to capitulate. Ainc/idemus obtained leave for the 
garriſon, conſiſting of five hundred men, to depart in ſafety, but he 
continued there himſelf, with a few of; his friends. Philocks ſent. to aſk: 
him, why: he. Raid, and aubat be intended ta do To which he anſwered, 
Te die in the place committed to m care. Hereupon Philacles ordered 


ſome Thracians to let * Fear, een, at che enen and, his enen 
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Flamininus, after he had taken Elatia, retired for the winter to 
Anticyra. L | 

The time of the elections at Rome now drew near, and Alius, who 
had done no great matter in Ciſalpine Gaul, was called home to aſſemble 
the Centuries. They choſe C. Cornelius Cethegus and Q, Minucius 
Rufus Conſuls. It was thought fit at this time to increaſe the number 


of Prætors to fix, by creating two new ones for the government of 


Hither Spain and Further Spain. The Conſuls being both ambitious 
of conducting the war in Macedon, were in great haſte to draw lots 
for that province: But this motion was oppoſed by two Tribunes 
of the Commons, who repreſented to the people the ill conſequences 
which might attend the recalling Flamininus from Greece in the midſt of his 
ſucceſſes. Cornelius and Minucius at length conſented to leave the matter 
to the determination of the Senate, if the Tribunes would do the ſame. 
Accordingly it was referred to the Conſcript Fathers, and they decreed, 
that Flamininus ſhould continue in his command till the people thought 
fit to recall him; they granted him alſo a recruit of five thouſand foot, 
three hundred horſe, and three thouſand ſeamen and rowers, and left 
him his brother Quinctius to conduct the fleet under his direction; Sul- 
picius and Villius were to ſerve in his army as his Lieutenants. As for the 
two Conſuls, they were both ordered into Ciſalpine Gaul againſt Hamilcar, 
who ſtill headed the revolt there. e 
Flamininus, who knew nothing of what was doing at Rome, and had 
ſome apprehenſion of being recalled, was very deſirous of having it in 
his power, in that caſe, to conchade an honourable treaty with Philip, 


before any ſucceſſor could arrive to rob him of the glory: And there- 


fore, though he at firſt pretended an unwillingneſs to grant an interview 
which the King demanded, he at length conſented to it, and it was 
agreed that the place of conference ſhould be on the ſea- coaſt, not far 
from Nicea, a city on the Maliac Gulph. - Philip came to this place by 
ſea, in one of his ſhips of war, attended by five ſmall veſſels; and he 
had on board with him his two ſecretaries. With Flamininus, who 
came on foot to the ſea-fhore, were Amynander King of the Athamanes, 
Dionyſodorus embaſſador from Attalus, Agefimbrotus Admiral of- the 
Rhodian fleet, Pheneas General of the Atolians, and Ariſtænus and 
Aenophon, two deputies from the Acbhæans. Philip continued in the 
prow of his ſhip, which lay at anchor. Why don't you come aſhore ?. 
{aid the Pro-Conlul,, we ſhall hear one another. better. Which of us do you 
fear? The Gops alone I fear, anſwered the King, but there are with 
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you ſome men, whom J. cannot truſt, and leaſt of all the #tolians. 


The danger is equal on both fides, replied Flamininus, there is always ſome 
hazard in conferences with enemies. No, ſaid Philip, the danger is not 
equal. Were Phæneas dead, the Xtolians might eaſily chuſe another- Præter, 
but were J killed, the Macedonians could not ſo readily find. another wa 
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2 Then both parties remained ſilent for ſome time, the Pro-Conſul ex- 


Cting, that as Philip had aſked the conference, he would ſpeak firſt. 
The Kang faid, it belonged to him who was to preſcribe the terms of 
peace to ſpeak firſt, not to him that was to accept them: To which 
Hlamininus anſwered, < I ſhall tell you plainly the conditions, without 
„ which no peace is to be hoped for. Reſtore to the Romans all the 
places you have invaded in Iihricum ſince the laſt peace; ſurrender up 
« our deſerters; evacuate the cities you have taken from the Egyptians 
< ſince the deceaſe of King Ptolemy Philopator ; ſatisfy all the juſt pre- 
« tenſions of our allies, and immediately leave Greece.” | 
- Then the miniſters of the King of Pergamus, and of the other allies, 
by the order of the Pro-Conſul, made ſeverally their demands. Some 
required Philip to reſtore cities, others ſhips which he had taken; 
and others demanded of him to rebuild temples which he had demo- 
liſhed. The deputies of Achaia would have Corinth and Argos re- 
united to the body of their ſtate. Pheneas and Alexander you on the 
part of the #olians. The former confidently inſiſted on the King's re- 
ſtoring all the places he had uſurped from them, and his entirely evacu- 
ating Greece. But Alexander, who was eſteemed a notable ſpeaker, went 
Farther, and, addreſling himſelf to the King, reproached him with 
carrying on the war in an ungenerous manner, and not like the Kings 
of Macedon, his predeceſſors, who uſed to meet their enemies in. the 
open field, and there decide their differences by battle, ſparing the 
towns, that they might poſſeſs them as the reward of their victories. 
Whereas Philip's method was, to avoid fighting, over-reach his enemies 
in conferences, pillage and burn towns, even thoſe of his allies, more 
of which he had deſtroyed in Theſſaly, the laſt year, than an enemy would 
have done. The King bringing his ſhip nearer the ſhore, replied, That 
Alexander had made a very theatrical harangue, and like an Ætolian; 
that no man would willingly do an injury. to his allies ; but that the 
_ circumſtances of affairs were ſometimes ſuch, as obliged thoſe that had 
the management of them to do things very much againſt their in- 
.clinations. He was going on, when Pheneas interrupted him, ſaying, 
That he trifled, and muſt either con in war, or ſubmit to the 
ſtrongeſt. Philip immediately anſwered, That's clear, indeed, even to 
a blind man. Pheneas had weak eyes, and the King, who loved a 
jeſt, alluded to this infirmity. He then ridiculed the Atolians, for 
aſſuming the airs of the Romans, and, like them, ordering the King 
of Macedon to quit Greece. He aſked them what it was meant 
by Greece; ſome of the Atolian nations, he ſaid, were not Greets. 
Would they give up theſe to him? Next he anſwered the embaſſadors 
from Pergamus and Rhodes, and offered to reſtore the ſhips he had 
taken from them; yet adding, That it would be more equitable if 
ilch were required to reſtore bis ſhips, ſince every one knew, that they 
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were the aggreſſors in the war. He offered likewiſe to give up the B. is 
country of Paræa to the Rhodians : And, as Attalus had inſiſted upon 196. 
reparation of the damage he had done to the woods of Nicephorium and 288 Con. 
the grove of the temple of Venus, Since Kings, ſaid be, muſt tree 
4 of ſuch. matters, I ſhall repair thoſe damages, the only way they 
can be repaired; I ſhall ſend thither gardeners and trees, and be at 
<«. the expence of. planting.” In the end of the conference he deſired. 
the parties would. deliver him their ſeveral. pretenſions in writing, and 
he promiſed to conſider them: I am alone, ſaid he, I have none to affiſt polyp. L. 17. 
me with their counſels: To which the Pro-Conſul anſwered, You deſerve © 7: 
to be alone, for you have deprived yourſelf of all yeur friends. + The King 
was ſtung with this reproach, but put on a forced ſmile. Mutual pro- 
miſes being given, that the conference ſhould be continued the next day. 
in the ſame place, Philip retired with his ſhips, and Flaminiuus returned to 
his camp. 1 
At JJ next. meeting, the King deſired, that in order to cut off 
a thouſand frivolous diſputes, the conference might be between him 
and Flamininus only. This was agreed to, and then Pfilip came aſhore 
with two of his confidents, and went a little apart with the Pro- 
Conſul.. The King offered to give up all he poſſeſſed in Ihricum to the 
Romans, Pharſalus and Lariſſa to the Atolians, but refuſed to reſtore. 
Thebes to them; he offered likewiſe to reſtore Paræa to the Rbodians, 
but reſerved Jaſſos and Bargiliæ; he promiſed to furrender Argos and 
Corinth to the Achaians, and to reſtore to King Attalus the ſhips and 
priſoners he. had taken from him. But when Flamininus, upon his re- 
turn to the deputies, made this report, they all raiſed a great clamour. 
Philip, perceiving by the noiſe. what oppoſition his propoſals were like 
to meet with, deſired a third interview the next day, at another place 
not far from Nicæa. They met ane z and then the King ex- 
horted the deputies of the nations not to be averſe from a peace, and 
propoſed to refer all differences to the arbitration of the Roman Senate: 
The deputies at firſt oppoſed this motion, but it was at length agreed 
to, and commiſſioners were ſent to Rome from the King, the Pro-Conſul, 
and all the confederates. ; ; 
The commiſſioners of. the. allies were fiſt heard in the Senate, and 
they inſiſted chiefly on the neceſſity of obliging Philip to give up 
Demetrias in Theſſaly, Corinth in Acbaia, and Chalcis in Eubæa: Theie 
three places he had called, The Fetters of Greece. What was urged- 
on this head; raiſed ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt Philip, that when one 
of his embaſſadors was beginning a ſtudied harangue, the Senators inter- 
rupted him, and ſaid, Tell us, will the King of Macedon give up Corinth, 
Chalcis and Demetrias? The embaſſadors, ſurprized at this queſtion, 

. anſwered, that their maſter had given them no inſtructions as to that 
matter: Whereupon they were AiFniſ „ and a decree paſſed giving full 
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powers to Flamininus to purſue the war, or make peace, as he ſhould 
think proper. | | 

Philip, finding his hopes fruſtrated, turned his thoughts wholly to the 
war; and as it was of great importance to him to preſerve Argos, and 


yet difficult to do it, becauſe it was in the heart of Achaia, he put 
Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, into poſſeſſion of that city, upon con- 


dition of its being reſtored to him in caſe he came off conqueror in the 


war. But the tyrant was no ſooner: maſter of the place, than he plun- 
dered the inhabitants, committed the moſt horrible cruelties, and, 
in order to preſerve his new poſſeſſion, entered into a treaty with Flamini- 
nus (who at his requeſt came from Phocis for that purpoſe) and furniſhed 
the Pro-Conſul with fix hundred Cretans to act againſt Philip. 
After this, Nabis, having extorted all the money he could from the 
men of Argos, brought his wife Apega thither to practice robbery upon 
the women. When they came to court, ſhe admired their jewels and 
rich clothes, and by uſing good words with ſome, and menaces with 


others, entirely {tripped them of all their finery. Then the Tyrant 


leaving a garriſon in the place, returned to Lacedemon. The Pro-Conſul 


_ ſpent the winter at Anticyra. | 


Early in the ſpring Flamininus, underſtanding that the general diet of 
Bæotia was ſummoned to meet at Thebes, left his quarters, and, under a 
guard of only one Manipulus, advanced towards that city, accompanied 
by King Aitalus. The Pro-Conſul had ordered two thouſand Haſtati 
to follow him at ſome diſtance ; theſe were hid by the hills about Thebes. 


_ Antiphilus, the Prætor of Bæotia, ſeeing the Roman General approach 
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with ſo ſmall a guard, came out to meet him; and all the inha- 
bitants, out of curioſity to ſee what paſt, ran either to the ramparts, 


or out of the gates, moſtly without arms. When tliey ſaw the two 


thouſand Haſtati appear, they thought themſelves betrayed, but diſſem- 
bled their uneaſineſs. Flamininus careſſed the Bæotians, and gave them 
leave to hold the diet, which had been appointed to meet the next 
day. Aitalus, who was ee at the aſſembly, ſpoke firſt, and with 
great vehemence urged them to engage in an alliance with the Romans. 
In the midſt of his harangue he was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, 
which took away his ſpeech, and he preſently after fell down; and 
though he was 3 again to himſelf, he had loſt the uſe of ſome 
of his limbs. [His attendants,” a few days after, put him on board a 
galley, which carried him to Afie, where he died at ſeventy-one years of 
age, leaving his crown to his eldeſt fon. Eumenes.] This accident did not 


break up the aſſembly ; and as there was no room for debate upon Au- 


talus's motion, Flamininus being maſter of the town, the Thebans and all 


Bsaotia entered into a confederacy with the Republic. 


The Pro- Conſul having now no enemies behind him, marched into 
Theſſaly, in queſt of Philip, who had taken the field. In the neigh- 
| = I | 1 | bourhood 
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hood of, Phere,.. a city of Magne/ia, the two armies encamped near 


each other. But as the country all around was thick ſet with trees, and 
full of gardens. and ruined walls, neither of the Generals thought the 
ground proper for a pitched battle, and they decamped as it were by con- 
f Philip bent his march towards Sera, where he could have plenty 


of forage for his army; and Flamininus, ſuſpecting his deſign, haſtened 


towards, the ſame town, in order to lay waſte the fields round it. The 


roads by which the two armies marched, being divided by a ridge of hills, 
they advanced as far as Cynocephale without knowing any thing of each 
other. Here they came to a deciſive battle before either party was pre- 
pared for it. The day being foggy, ſome troops of Roman horle, that 

ad been detached to diſcover the enemy, fell in unawares with a de- 
tachment of Macedonians. A ſkirmiſh enſued. On both ſides, having ſent 
advice to their reſpective Generals of what had happened, they received 
ſucceſſive reinforcements. Various was the fortune of the conflict. Once 
the Romans would have been totally routed, if five hundred Ætolian horſe 
had not ſuſtained them, and gallantly oppoſed themſelves to the enemy's 
impetuoſity. Flamininus, the fog being at length diſperſed, put his whole 
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army into the beſt order he could; and, with his left, advanced againſt 


the right of the Macedonians, which Philip had, by this time, formed 
into a deep Phalanx, on the aſcent of a hill. The Phalanx, by its weight, 
the excellency of its arms, and the advantage of the higher. ground, 
entirely broke the Roman battalions that were before it. Flamininus, 
thinking all loſt on this ſide, joined his right, which had already made 
an impreſſion on the left of the enemy: For this left was not in the 
order of a Phalanx; the inequality of the ground would not ſuffer it: 
Nor, indeed, had the troops come up early enough to be put into 
any good order for battle: They were therefore ſoon routed. Among 
thoſe who purſued them, was a Legionary Tribune, who obſerving 
that Philip, with his victorious Phalanx, was ſtill preſſing after the 
left of the Romans, turned from the flying enemy, and, with twenty 
companies, fell upon the Phalanx in the rear. Such being the order 
of a Phalanx, that it cannot face about, nor the Phalangites, fight 


> 4 


ſingly, the hindmoſt ranks were ſlaughtered without making reſiſtance "oF 


others threw down their arms and fled ; The foremoſt was charged in 


front, by the Roman Legionaries, whom they had routed z for theſe, hav- 
ing rallied, returned now to the fight. The King perceiving the da 

loſt, gathered about him as many of his Macedonians and Thracians 
as he could, and fled to Tempe. His army, before the battle, conſiſted 


of about twenty-one thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, and that of 


the Ramaus was not much more numerous: Of the former, eight thouſand 
men were killed and five thouſand taken priſoners: The Romans loſt 


only ſeven hundred. To add to the King's misfortune, his General 1. 1. 19 
Audreſtenes, whom he had left in Corinth with fix thoufand men, was © 4 
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juſt at the ſame time, in Achaia, by Nicgſrutus Prætor of that 


nation. eee 
The Atolians by their vanity gave the Pro- Conſul great uneaſineſs. 
They had indeed bore a good part in the late battle of Cynocephalze, 
but in their ſongs which they diſperſed over all Greece they aſſumed 
the chief glory of the ſucceſs to themſelves. Flamininus took an op- 
portunity to mortify their pride. Three envoys coming from Philip, 
under pretence of aſking a truce to bury the dead, but in reality to 
aſk a conference in order to a peace, the Pro-Conſul gave them an 
anſwer without conſulting the Chiefs of the Ætolians. Provoked at this 
affront, they ſpread a report, that he was bribed by the King, and. 


was betraying the common cauſe ; but in truth the Roman had very diffe- 
rent motives for hearkening to Philip's propoſals. . Antiochus, tiled 
the Great, King of Syria, was preparing to come into Europe with an 
army, and Flamininus deſired to conclude a treaty with the Macedonian 
before the arrival of the Syrian. Calling therefore a council of the al- 


| lies, he afked them upon what terms they thought it might be pro- 


e B. 33. per to grant a peace to Philip. Amynander King of the Athamanes 


C. 12. 


declared, that he ſhould be pleaſed with any terms that would ſecure 
the liberty and tranquillity of Greece. But the Ætolians ſpoke with great 
warmth and haughtineſs. They ſaid, that the Roman General was 
doubtleſs very much in the right, when a peace was in queſtion, | to 
conſult with thoſe who had been his companions in the war; but that 
he greatly deceived himſelf, if he imagined, the Romans could have a 


durable peace, or the Greeks aſſured liberty, without either killing Phihp: 
or dethroning him. The Pro-Conful anſwered, that it was never the in- 


tention of the Romans, nor agreeable to their manners, to carry things 
to ſuch extremity; nor was it for the intereſt of Greece to ruin Macedon, 


Which ſtood as a barrier againſt the irruptions of the Thracians, Ilyriant, 


— 


in a condition to renew the war. 


and other barbarous nations; and concluded with ſaying, that he would 
grant a peace to the King, but upon ſuch terms as ſhould not- leave him 
Pjbilp, the next day, appeared at the congreſs, and prudontiy Mes. 
That be accepted the articles ht bad hitherto rejected, and referred all other 
matters to the arbitration of the Roman Senate. Upon this a truce was 
granted him for four months to negociate a peace at Rome; but Flamininus 


* Platarch has tranſmitted to us ſome . /alians!\ and the bold boaſtful Philip 
verſes made by Alcæus, on this occaſion. ** fled ſwifter than the ſwift! hinds.“ Flg- 
They are in the form of an epitaph upon the mininus is ſaid to have been vexed at this epi- 
Tbelfalians ſlain at the battle of Cynocephalz, taph, becauſe it did not honour him enough; 
and to this effect. “ Paſſenger, on this but Philip only laughed at it, and anſwered 
« field lie, unpitied, and unburied, 'thiz- . the ves ev 3 pong ty two firſt lines. 
ty thouſand Theſalians, vanquiſhed in Paſſenger, Upon this bleak hill ſtands, 
, battle by the Zrolzans, and the Latines - © leafleſs and ſtript of its bark, a very con- 
„% whom Flamininus led from the plains of. © ſpicuous gibbet for the poet-dleeus.” * 
CPP 
| demanded 
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demanded his ſon Demetrius, and ſome other Lords of his court, for Y 
hoſtages, and alſo. two hundred talents; on condition nevertheleſs, that 
both- the money and the hoſtages ſhould be reſtored if the peace did not 
take place. The Macedonian complied, diſpatched embaſſadors to Rome, 
and retired into his own dominions. 

IN H{taly, Cetbegus, who had marched againſt the Inſubrians and Cæno- 
mani, obtained a complete victory over them on the banks of the Mincius ; 
thirty-five thouſand of thoſe Gauls were ſlain in the action, and five thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred made priſoners, among theſe, Hamilcar the Carthagi- 
nian. Minucius the other Conſul had no opportunity of coming to a pitch- 
ed battle with the Ligurians and Boji, againſt whom he commanded, but 
he over- ran their country and laid it walte. 

From Spain, the accounts at this time were not ſo favourable. In 
the Hither Province the Prætor Sempronius Tuditanus had been defeated 
by the Spaniards, and loſt his own life in the action; and in Further Spain 
ſeveral towns had been ſelzed-by two petty Kings. There was almoſt a 
general diſpoſition. to ſhake off the Roman yoke. 

WHEN the embaſſadors from the King of Macedon arrived at Rs 
the- Republic had juſt choſen new. .Conſuls, 1 Furius 2 and M. 
Claudius Marcellus. Theſe magiſtrates, finding that the Senate was. go- 
ing to aſſign taly for the province of both, moved that one of them 
might have Macedon. Marcellus contended. that a peace with Philip 
would not be durable, ſhould the army be withdrawn from Greece; and 
he made ſuch a ſtir in the Senate that he would perhaps have gained his 
point, if the Tribunes had not carried the: affair before the Comitia: The 
tribes unanimouſly voted for a peace, and appointed Flamininus to act 
as General in Macedon till the treaty with the King ſhould be concluded, 
and for this laſt purpoſe ten commiſſioners were ent thither, accompanied 
by Philip's embaſſadors. 

Ihe articles of the peace, between the Roman Republic and King Philip, 
as they were drawn up by the Senate, were as follow: 

All the cities of the Greeks, both in Europe and in Aſia, ſhall enjoy per- 
feet liberty, and be governed only by their own laws. 

Philip Hall, before the celebration of the Iſthmian games, evacuate all the 
Greck cities where he has garriſons; particularly Euromus, Padaſia, Bar- 
S* liæ, Jaſſos, Thaſſos, Myrina, Abydos and Perinthus. 

_ to Cius, ihe ee ſhall notify the intentions of the Senate to * 
Pru las. 

Philip fall reſtore to the Romans all their deſerters; 

Deliver up all bis ſhips that have decks, except frve, and one Hexaremis 

Never have above five thouſand men in pay ; never make uſe of elephants in his 
armies; nor wage war out of Macedon, without the conſent of the Romans. 


323. 
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He ſhall pay the republic a thouſand talents, one balf 80 and the | 


other half in ten years, at ten equal payments, | 
So ſays Livy: But we do not find that this article was obſerved ; and Polybius does not 
mention it. 
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other towns were particularly ſpecified, no mention was m 
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Theſe articles being communicated to all che ſtates of Greece, were 

pproved by all, except the Ætolians; who aſked the other Greets, Why 
they thought themſelves ſo much obliged to Flamininus for taking the ehains- 
off therr legs and putting them about their necks ? For ee that while 
s | e de of Corinth, 
| Chalcis and Demetrias, they inſinuated that Rome had an intention to 
* thoſe places to herſelf, and thereby become miſtreſs of 
Greece : A ſuſpicion not ill founded: The Senate had purpoſely avoid- 
ed mentioning them, in order to leave it in the breaſt of Flamini- 
nus and the Council of ten, to keep them, or ſet them free. Some of 


the council were for purting ſtrong garriſons into thoſe cities, to guard 


. , them againſt Antiochus: But Flamininus oppoſed this motion, remon- 


, % 


ſtrating, that if the Romans would refute the calumnies of the Ætolians, 
and gain univerſal efteem, they muſt reftore liberty to ALI. GREECE. It 
was therefore finally reſolved, that the Romans ſhould have poſſeſſion of 
Chalcis, Demetrias, and the citadel of Coriuib, only till the apprehenſions 


ef Antiachus's coming into Europe were over, ms Mg 
of LIBERTY to GREFCE Vn ſoon after proclaimed by à herald in 


— Nbmian games. Their amazement and joy upon this occaſion were 


Liv. B. 33. 
&.34 


inexprefſibly great; they could never ſüfficiently admire" the diſintereſt- 
edneſs of Romans, who had 3 to themſelves no other fruit 


The members of be council of ten, (now diſſolved) took each his 
diſtrict, to put the decree in execution. They reinſtated the allies of 
Rome in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe places which the Macedonian Kings had 
taken from them; fo that Philip was confined within the ancient bounds 
of Macedon. The Atoliaus were the only people, of the allies, diſſatisfied; 
they had been refuſed ſome towns which they thought they had a right 
to. They frequently complained, that the conduct of the Romans 
* towards them was extremely changed ſince the victory over Philip, 
though, without the help of the tulians, they could neither have 


obtained that victory, nor even have come into Greece; and in the 


end had recourſe to Antiochus the Great, King of Hria. 


Had Rome Teized upon Greer at this now projecting a war with Autiocbue, which 
time, it is probable ſhe could not have held the Syrian endeavoured. to avoid ; and the 
it long. The Greeks always jealous of cheir l -pretext they could find for it, 
liberty would have been eaſily ſtirred up to (as appears by a ſpeech of the Rhodian de- 


revolt by Philip; and a dangerous combi- puties in the Senate. Liv. B. 37. c. 54.) 
nation might ſoon have been formed againſt was the freedom of the Greet colonies un- 
the Republic, by Greece and Macezon, in der his dominion. - It was neceſſary there- 
which the King of Syria, and ſeveral. other fore for the Republic to keep her word 
Afatic Provinces,” would in all likelihood with the Greeks in Europe, that ſhe might 
| have joined, to put a ſtop to the encroach- be believed by thoſe in Afa. CES 
ments of Rams. Peſides, the Romans were . 
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CHAP. . 


Antiochus the Great invades Thrace: 
A conference between Antiochus and ſome Roman commiſſinore: 
M. Forcius Cato choſen Conſul. He oppoſes the "Ry of the Qppian law. 
He conducts the war in Spain. 
Hannibal eſcapes from Carthage into Syria. 
Flamininus makes war upon Nabis, Tyrant 10 Lacedæmon, Nabe 
ubmits. 
Fora courts the friendſhip of Rome. 1 N Theett 
Hannibal endeavours to draw en into a new war with Rome... 


vr TIDCHUS' the Great was one of . Princes called Sela V. R. 
cidæ; the founder of which family was Seleurus Nicator, an officer nn 
in the army of Alexander the Great. Seleucus was ſucceeded, in the 256 Sc. 
throne of Syrin, by his ſon Antiochus Soter, and he by his ſon. Antiodbuu 
the Cod. This God being poiſoned. by his wife Laodice, was ſucceeded Apgiap ins 
by his ſon Seleucus Callinicus, who left two ſons, - Autiuchus Cermanus,. Juſtin. B.— 
and the Antiochus who now engages our attention. ; 
He poſſeſſed all the countries of "Afa from the Eaſtern . of M- 
dia to olis and Jonia; alſo ee e Phenicia, Fudea, and all the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean quite to Egypt. His pretence for coming into. : 
Europe was to recover poſſeſſion of Thrace, which Seleucus Nicator hack. T2 
conquered from Lane and be purpoſed to rebuild Ly/machia, for- 
merly demoliſhed by the 7. bracians, bd make it the capital of a Kking- 
dom, for one of his ſons. 
Upon the news of 'ths: Syrian's arrival, 1228 off the e s be bad Na B. 
in view, ſome of the Roman council of ten, who had diſperſed. them 11, 575 
ſelves in Greece, haſtened to Ly/imachia,' to diſſuade him from attempting 2 pep wg 
any conqueſt in Europe. He received them at firſt with great politeneſs; 
but the Romans ſoon provoked his pride by thoſe airs which - aſſumed 
whereever they came. They told him, that his whole conduct fince his 
leaving Syria diſpleaſed the Republic, that he ought to reſtore all the 
cities he had uſurped from Ptolemy, and that it was not ſufferable he 
| ſhould poſſeſs thoſe he had taken from Philip during his war with Rome, 
and which the Romans, as conquerors, had the ſole right to difpoſe of. 
What ! ſaid they, ſpall the Romans have been at the expence of the war, 
and ſhall Antiochus reap all the. advantages of it? But ſhould we cannive 
at your conqueſts in Aſia, ſhall we therefore ſuffer you to invade Europe? 
1s not this a declaration of war againft the Roman Senate and people? 
You may indeed dem it; but you might as well come into Italy and deny that: 
* have am e E be 21 1 . To this AMOS. 1 
To Laue 
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8 7 have long obſerved, That Rome is very attentive to als conqueſts I 
7 mate, but never thinks of ſetting bounds. to ber own. Know, that you have 
—5 ac 4g little right to examine what I do in Aſia, as I have to concern myſelf 
about what you do in Italy. He then aſſerted the juſtice of his claim to 
Tbrace, and to the towns he had taken from Ptolemy and Philip, alledg- 
ing, that they had been all uſurped from his anceſtors. The conferences 
were interrupted oy a report that :Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. An- 
tiocbus Nee Jp! to be his own, haſtened aboard his fleet to fail to 
that country and t oſſeſſion of it. But putting in at Patara in Lycia, 
he was there ers that Ptolemy was ſtill alive. After this, having 
narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck near the mouth of the Sarus in Cilicia, he 
', "earned to Antioch, the capital of his dominions, and ſpent the winter 
\.___ +» there. He had left his ſon Seleucus at Ly/imachia with a land army to 

j finiſh the rebuilding of the city, and defend it. 
n IN Baß the two Confuls Marcellus and Furius, had carried on the 
Liv. © war with ſucceſs againſt the Ciſalpine Gauls, and had entirely deſtroyed 

ou B. 22 f two cenſiderable armies of them. | 


-Y; 2 55 YR. 558. AT the elections for the new BEN M. Panels Cate and 2 Valerius wot 


- Flaceus were raiſed to the Conſulſhip. As the affairs of Spain grew very 
S urgent, the Senate reſolved to ſend thither one of the Conſuls with an 
— [ army. The conduct of it fell by lot to Cato. | 

While preparations were making for his departure, the Roman ladies | 
took a ſtep, which was a perfect novelty in the Republic, About 


Au. B. 3. twenty years before, when Hannibal was ravaging Italy, and when the 


„ treaſury was very low, a Tribune of the people named Oppius had got a 
law paſſed, That no woman ſhould wear above half an ounce of gold in 


ornaments ; or wear purple; or ride in a chariot, either at Rome, or with- 


in a mile of 'it, unleſs ſhe were to Mt at a public ſacrifice. The ladies had 
conformed themſelves to this law in a time of general diſtreſs; but they 
thought it intolerable to be under the reſtraint of it now, when the Re- 
public abounded with riches; and they made a great ſtir to get it re- 
Pealed. The Conſulſhip of the auſtere Cato ſeemed a very. improper 
time for moving this affair; but their paſſion for finery would brook no 
- delay. They prevailed with Valerius and Fundanius, two of the Tribunes, 
to preſent their requeſt. to the Comitia; and, contrary to cuſtom, ran 
ther en Neirber the orders of their huſbands, nor the rules 


= The Pantiffc ad Augars 55 had REY was only three, ad all choſen out of Ple- 
no taxes during the late war, were now beian families. Porcius Læcas was one f 
ere. to pay for all the years they had the firſt three. This was he who when 
been deficient : But they were at the ſame Tribune two years before got the famous 
time eaſed of one burdenſome part of their Porcian law paſſed, which forbad, under 


functions; for the Remans erected a new 
ſort of ſacerdotal college, under the name 
of Epulones, whoſe office was confined whol- 
ly to the care of the religious feaſts; the 


number of theſe 8 in the beginning 


very ſevere penalties, to whip or put to 
death a Roman citizen: But this 20 e 
did not extend to the armies, ere the 


Generals had an ee my of life_ 
and death, _ | 
Mart ates of 
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of decency, nor public authority, could keep them at home. T hey 
beſet the ways which led to. the Forum, and ſolicited the men as they 
paſſed, urging the juſtice of their pretenſions: They offered their peti- 


tions even to the Conſuls and Prætors. Cato was inexorable; he made 


a long harangue to the aſſembly in behalf of the law and againſt the 
women. Romans, had each of us been careful to maintain over his 
e own wife the rightful authority of a huſband, we ſhould not have had 
this trouble with the women in a body: But our prerogatives having, 
by female tyranny, been overturned at home, are now alſo con- 
& temned and trampled upon in the Forum. I thought it had been a 
fable, That, in a certain iſland, all the men were cut off by a conſpi- 
&« racy of the women. But there is no miſchief of which that ſex is 
not capable, if you allow them to hold, among themſelves, aſſem- 
blies, private parties, and goſſippings. 


I cannot determine with myſelf, whether the thing they alk, or their 


„ manner of aſking it, be the more pernicious. To us certainly it. 
« would be very ſhameful, to have laws impoſed upon us by a ſeceſſion 
of the women, as we had formerly by a ſeceſſion of the commons. I 
e could not help- bluſhing when I came through ſuch a crowd of women 


'« in my way to the Forum; and had it not been for the reſpect I bear 


to the individuals, and that it might not be ſaid, they were publicly 


rebuked by a Conſul, I would have aſked. them, What manners are 


& theſe, to run mobbing about the ſtreets, beſet the highways, and ſolicit 


« men that are not your huſbands? Could not each of you have aſked the 
« very thing in queſtion of your huſband at. home? Are you leſs coy, are 
« you more free of your blandiſhments.in public than in private? And to other. 
« womens huſbands than to your own? Though even at bame, if you de- 
« fired modeſtly to confine your cares within your proper ſphere, you would 
« not think it decent for you to concern your ſelves about what laws are hexe 
enatted ar repealed. Our anceſtors would not allow women to tranſact. 


even private affairs without a director; they were under the autho- 
s rity of fathers, brothers, huſbands: We are to ſuffer women (God de- 
< liver us!) to aſſume the government of the ſtate, aſſemble in the Fo- 
* rum, and vote in the Comitia! A curb for an untractable nature, an 
« untamed animal: Never imagine that women will of themſelves. 
« ſet bounds to their liberty, if you do not. The reſtriction they are 


under by the Oppian law is the leaſt of their grievances; they want 


a liberty in all things without controul. And what will they not at- 
« tempt if they gain their preſent point? Recollect all the laws by 
Vhich our anceſtors have reſtrained the licentiouſneſs of women, and 


ſubjected them to the men. By all theſe we can hardly keep them 


cc 

« within tolerable bounds: What then will be the caſe, if, by the re- 
* peal of one law after another, you put them upon an equality 
— 
<< 


with us? If once equal, they will ſoon become ſuperior. . But let 
FL us hear the reaſon why the matrons thus flock into - the. ſtreets, . 
2 ET. 12 _ and: 
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| The Rowan. HisTorry, Book V. 
e and ſcarce forbear mounting the roſtra to har the people, Is it 


1s to redeem their fathers, their huſbands, their children, or their bro- 
, #57 Con, 4 thers, from Hannibals chains? This evil is now far, and may it 


always be far from the Republic. But when it was preſent, you 


a. „ forbad women's appearing in public, to offer you even pious 


a — — — 06-WsaeRs — 97 4994 
* 


e petitions. Is it religion that has aſſembled them? Are they to re- 
e ceive the Goddeſs Cyhele from Phrygia? Can the women aſſign, for 
ec this ſedition of theirs, any pretence that will bear being mentioned? 
„ We would ſhine, ſay they, in gold and purple: We would ride 
. through the city in our chariots, triumphing over the conquered law 
< and the fuffrages of the citizens: We would have no bounds ſet to 
«© our expenees; no controul upon our luxury. | 
Lou have often, Romans, heard me complaining of the profuſe- 
< neſs both of the women and the men, not only of private men, but 
« even of the magiſtrates : And that the city is infected with two very 
C different vices, covetouſneſs and luxury; plagues which have been the 
<< ruin of all great empires. The Republic becomes daily more flou- 
« riſhing: We have now paſſed into Greece and Aſia, countries full of 
4 temptations to ungovernable appetites ; and begin to handle the trea- 
<c ſures of Kings: I am much aald leſt theſe riches get a more abſo- 
jute power over us than we have obtained over them. „ 
In the memory of our Fathers, Pyrrbus, by his embaſſador Cyneas, 
c attempted to corrupt with bribes not only the men but the women. 
There was then no Oppian law to reſtrain the luxury of women; yet 
< none of them yielded to the temptation. And what do you think 
<< was the cauſe? The fame which our anceſtors had for not making 
any law relating to this matter: There was no luxury to be reſtrained. 
Should ſome Cyneas now go about the city with his bribes, he would 
find women enough ſtanding in every ſtreet, to receive them openly. 
There are ſome defires which I can by no means account for, A 
*< little ſhame or indignation may perhaps naturally ariſe at our being re- 
<. ſtrained from what others are indulged in; but why ſhould. it give 
you nncaſineſs to be dreſſed in the ſame manner as every body elſe 
nt be drefied? It is indeed a very culpable ſhame to be aſhamed of 
'« frugality or poverty: And, were it not, the law. in the preſent caſe 
has ſecured you from all reproach. Tou are not fo richly dreſſed as 
-« you could afford to be, Why? The law has forbid it. But, ſays a 
% very fine lady, with a great deal of money at command, Truly I haue 
% no notion F a lat that puts all people upan an equality. My fpould 
'« yot a woman of diſtinction be diſtinguiſbed by wearing gold and purple? 
1 Maß people of nothing bave their beggary ſcreened by. a law /?— Romans, 
ee would you have an emulation of this kind prevail among your wives? 
Would you ſee the richer coveting to have what none elſe can purchaſe ? 
* And the poorer, for fear of being deſpiſed, making efforts in expenoe, 
Tr 
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« ſhe ought, will quickly come to do, without bluſhing, what ſhe ought Y-R- 558: : 1 
% not. What ſhe can purchaſe with her own money ſhe will; what 194. | 
« ſhe cannot purchaſe, ſhe will aſk of her huſband. Unhappy is the 257 Con- 
„ huſband if he grants, more unhappy if he refuſes; for another will TT” 
« give her what he denies. | 
« When your wives expences are no longer limited by law, you 
« yourſelves will never be able to ſet bounds to them. To imagine 
- < that things will be upon the ſame footing as before the law was enact- 
„ ed, is a vain thought. A wicked man ſhould never be accuſed, or 
c not abſolved; and luxury unmoleſted would have been more tolera- 
ce ble than now, when, after being provoked, as a wild beaſt by chains, 7 
it is let looſe again to range at pleaſure. | . | - 
Two of the tribunes, both of the Junian family, and both bearing 1% 
the name of Brutus, ſeconded Cato, and ſpoke againſt the repeal. | 
Then Valerius, who had undertaken to be the ladies advocate, roſe up. 
If, Romans, our petition had been oppoſed by private perſons only, | 
<« I ſhould have waited in ſilence for your determination: But when | | 
„ the Conſul, M. Porcius, a man, the dignity of whoſe office and 
| 
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« character, had he ſaid nothing, would alone be of great weight 
<« in the oppoſition, has in a long and elaborate ſpeech inveighed againſt 
« our motion, I think it incumbent on me to make ſome anſwer. And 
« let me firſt of all obſerve * That the Conſul has ſpent more time in 1438 
<« bitterly reproving the women, than in giving reaſons why our petition | Wl 
« ſhould not be granted. That the ladies have preſumed publicly to , mY 
* ſolicit you to repeal, in a time of peace and proſperity, a law made againſt | 18 
« them during the war, and in a time of adverſity, he is pleaſed to ill - 
„call à mobbing, @ ſedition, and ſometimes a ſeceſſion of the women: 

« Hyperbolical words, merely to exaggerate the matter | for we know, 

« that M. Cato, always a weighty ſpeaker, is ſometimes a ſevere one | 

« too; though. doubtleſs a very good-natured man. What is there | 

« new in this proceeding of the women? Did they never appear in i 

« public before? Look, Marcus, into your own book de Originibus , | z 
« you. will there ſee that they have often appeared, and always for | p 
. « the public good: go back to the days of Romulus, to the bloody | | 

c conflict between the Roman and Sabine armies in the middle of the | 

« Forum: Call to mind that critical period, when total deſtruction © 

« hung over Rome from Marcius Coriolanus at the head of the Volſcian 1 
„ legions; and many other occaſions where the women's appearing in | | 1 
<« public has proved of public utility. What they have often done for 
„ the common. intereſt, ſhall we wonder if they now do, in an affair 

« which particularly concerns themſelves? . | | 

« As to the law in queſtion ; Is it one of the ancient laws of the Kings, 1 

<« or of the twelve tables; a law, without which our anceſtors thought - il 

ce it impoſſible to preſerve decency among the women? No ſuch thing: | "Oo 
lt is a law of abbut twenty years ſtanding, enacted in the Conſulſhip of " 

Yor, II. WY: « 9. Fabius 
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“ 9. Fabius and T. Sempronius : And as, before it took place, the wo- 
men behaved themſelves irreproachably for many ages, why muſt we 
« ſuppoſe, that upon the abrogation of it, they will abandon them- 
&« ſelves to luxury? That it was not made with a view to bridle 
their extravagance, the time when it was enacted is a ſufficient 
«© proof. Hannibal had gained a great victory at Came: He was in 
“ poſſeſſion of Tarentum, Arpi, and Capua, and threatened even Rome 


with a ſiege: Our allies had revolted : We had no ſoldiers for the 


<< levies, no ſeamen for the fleet, no money in the treaſury : We were 
'<« obliged to buy ſlaves to recruit our troops, the price to be paid at the 
end of the war: The publicans, upon a promiſe of being reimburſed 
at the ſame time, furniſhed corn and other neceſſaries for the army: 
Private people, at their own expence, ſupplied the fleet with ſailors 
and rowers > All orders of men lent their gold and filver to the pub- 
* lic: The widows and orphans brought their money into the treaſury. 
Were the ladies at that time fo taken up with dreſs and finery, that 
* the Oppian law was wanted to reſtrain their luxury? Were not the 
<« ſacrifices to Ceres long deferred, becauſe the women were all in mourn- 
ing? And did not the Senate, for that reaſon, confine the term of 
* mourning to thirty days? Who does not ſee that the want and mi- 
ſery of the city were the occaſion of this law, and that it was deſign- 
ce ed to continue no longer in force than the reaſon of it ſhould continue? 
The men 'of all ranks feel the effects of the happy change of public 


& affairs; and ſhall the women not participate of the fruits of peace 


ee and tranquillity ? Shall the men wear purple? Shall the prieſts, the 
e magiſtrates, both of Rome and of the colonies, ſhall even our children 
Wear it? Shall the dead be wrapt in purple? And ſhall your wives not 


06 be permitted to have a purple cloak? on are allowed to have purple 


in the furniture of your horſes. Shall your horſes be more ſump- 
4 tuouſly adorned than your wives? And as to gold, why may not their 
* trinkets be conſidered as a fund to ſupply the wants of the public on 
4 great "emergencies ? They have formerly ſo proved. | FS 
Cato ſays, there will be no emulation, in point of . dreſs, among tlie 
omen of Rome, if they are all under the fame reſtriftions. But what 
a4 ſpirit of envy and indignation will it raiſe in every Roman woman, 
hen ſhe ſees thoſe ornaments, which ſhe is forbid to wear, allowed 


c to the Latine women? Sees them ſhining in gold and purp le, and 


Hiding in chariots through the ſtreets, while is Obliged to fol- 


* jow on foot, as if the ſeat of the empire were in the cities of our allies, 


not in Rome? Such a diſtinction might be felt even by men: How ex- 
«. tremely mortifying then muſt it be to female minds, which very ſmall. 
<& matters are ſufficient to diſturb ! They can have no magiſtracies, no 
<6 Facerdotal dignities, no tritimphs, no ſpoils, nor trophies of war. Neat- 
ness, ornaments, elegant dreſs, theſe are the triumphs of women: In: 


«theſe they delight, in theſe they place their glory: Our anceſtors called 


| Tr theſe,, | 


4 
* 
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<« theſe, mundus muliebris, the world, the every thing of woman. Are wo- Y 8 
«men to be always in mourning? What is a woman's mourning, but 1944. 
c her not wearing gold and purple? And by what does ſhe diſtinguiſh 257 con 
<& a day of public devotion” and thankſgiving, from other days, but the © 
% finery of her dreſs? We are told, that if you repeal the Oppian 
&< Jaw, you vill not, by your private authority, be able to reſtrain the 
< women from any thing which that law forbids them to have; and 
« that your daughters, wives and fiſters will be leſs under your com- 
« mand, While fathers or huſbands are alive, the ſubjection of women 
“ can never ceaſe; and they themſelves deteſt that liberty which is 
only to be acquired by their becoming widows and orphans. They had 
“rather have their dreſs regulated by you than by the law. And ought 
t jt not to be your choice to hold them under your guardianſhip and 
< protection, rather than in ſlavery? To be ſtiled fathers and huſbands, 
« rather than maſters? | 
„ The Conſul, as I before obſerved, made uſe of ſome invidious 
c expreſſions z a ſedition, a ſeceſſion of the women: As if they were juſt 
«© going to ſeize the ſacred Mount, or the Aventine Hill, as the commons 
& — did in their anger. No, Romans, their weakneſs muſt 
& ſubmit to whatever you are pleaſed to determine: But the greater your 
<< power, the more moderate you ought to be in the uſe of it. 
The debate - laſted all the day, ſo that the putting the queſtion 
was deferred to the next. Then the women, more. impetuous than 
ever, beſieged the houſes of the two Brutus's, the only Tribunes of the 
people in the E and by irreſiſtible importunity forced them to 
AND now a nobler career preſented itſelf to the auſtere Cato than a 
war with women. He ſet out for Spain with a Conſular army, em- 
barked at Luna in Hetruria, and landed at Rhoda [now Roſes] in Cata- 
lonia, From thence he marched by land to Emporiz, where he was 
met by the Pro-Conſul Helvius, who- had juſt obtained a victory over 
the Spaniards. 5 | 5 5 
To the Conſul came embaſſadors from the King of the Lergetes, a. pions. 
nation well affected to the Romans, Praying, | that five thouſand men, Strat. B. 4. 
might be ſent to protect his kingdom, that was threatned, by the 
enemy, with a general devaſtation. Cato, perplexed at this demand, | be- 
cauſe unwilling either to deſert his allies, or to divide his army, after 
a whole night's deliberation thought of this N e He told the 
embaſſadors, he would riſk his own ſafety for the intereſt of their ma- 
ſter; and RET gave orders for equipping ſome galleys to tranſ- 
port the ſuccours deſired. The rumour of theſs preparations being ſpread 
far, the enemy were ſeized with terror, and haſtily left the country of 
the [lergetes. As for the detachment, it embarked, failed a little way, 
and then, under pretence of contrary winds, returned to the port from 
| Uu 2 Cats 
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Cato's troops conſiſting for the moſt part of raw ſoldiers, it was ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome pains to diſcipline them; and the more, as they had 
to do with the Spaniards, naturally brave and reſolute, and, by their 
wars with the Carthaginians and Romans, much improved in the mili- 


tary art. The Conſul was juſt ſuch a General as his army wanted; a 
pattern of vigilance, ſobriety and indefatigable conſtancy in labour ; his 


_ dreſs always plain, his proviſions. the ſame with thoſe of the common 


ſoldiers. | 2 T- 
When he had formed his army to his wiſhes, he took the field, 
and obtained a complete victory over the enemy. And in order to keep 


the Spaniards in obedience for the future, he made uſe of the following 


' commonwealth. It had been the cuſtom for 


artifice. He wrote private letters to the Commanders of many of the 
fortified towns, ordering them to demoliſh their fortifications imme- 
diately, and threatning revenge, in caſe of diſobedience. : Each of thoſe 
Commanders being ignorant of the orders ſent to the reft, and dread- 


ing the Conſul's reſentments, they all, without delay, beat down their 


walls and towers; ſo that moſt of the towns in the hither province 
were diſmantled in one day. In ſhort, Cato ſettled Spain in ſuch tran- 
quillity and order, that the Senate did not think it neceſſary to ſend a 
mw Cour army T.,. y 8 

ABOUT the time that Cato left Rome to go into Spain, letters 
came from Carthage, giving advice, that Hannibal was in ſecret in- 


telligence with the King of Syria,” and forming deſigns againſt the Ro- 


mans. Theſe letters were ſent by the enemies of the Barchine faction, 


whom Hannibal, lately Prætor or chief magiſtrate of Carthage,” had high-- 


ly provoked, by ſome acts, agreeable to the people, and beneficial to the 
| | * judges to hold their 
offices for life. This gave them the chief ſway in the Republic; and they 
were tyrannical in the exerciſe of their authority. As the Quæſtors, after 
the expiration of their office, became judges of courſe, this proſpect of 
future greatneſs had fo raiſed the pride of a certain Quæſtor (of the oppo- 
ſite faction) that he refuſed to appear on a ſummons ſent him by the Prætor. 
Hannibal reſenting the affront, cauſed ſome officers to ſeize the Quæſtor; 


reiz Md; 1 him before the aſſembly of the people, not only complained 
of his inſolence, but of the miſchief the State ſuffered by having per- 
Petual judges; and he obtained a decree that the judges for the future 


mould be choſen annually, f,. . 1 | 
Nor was this the only act for the public good, by which the Prætor 
encreaſed the number of his enemies among the nobles. Thoſe who 


had the management of the public money, had embezzled great part 
of it, ſo that there was not ſufficient to pay the Romans the ſtipulated 


tribute; and a new tax was going to be laid for this purpoſe. Hannibal 


Lf 


e found enough to pay the Roman, without the burden of a new 


proves the oppreſſion : Making enquiry after the embezzled money, 
zmpoſition, © Scipio, knowing theſe things, is ſaid to have defended the 


U Caribaginian. 


= | 
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| 
Carthaginian in the Senate of Rome, urging that it was below the Y. R- 558 | 
dignity of the Roman people to liſt themſelves amongſt Hannibals 194. Wl 
perſonal enemies, and take part in the factions of Carthage. The Conſcript 257 Conf. | l 2 
Fathers, notwithſtanding Scipio s remonſtrance, ſent thither C. Serviliu ss. | 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and 9. Terentius Culleo, to accuſe Hannibal in | | 
the Senate, of holding correſpondence with Antiochus. Theſe em- 
baſſadors, by the advice of Hannibal's enemies, gave out, on their ar- | 
rival, that they were come to adjuſt ſome differences between the Car- | 
thaginians and Maſiniſſa. Hannibal, nevertheleſs, had too much pe- 
netration not to ſee into the real deſigns of the Romans. On the day | 18 
when he purpoſed to make his eſcape, having appeared in public, as was | 'F 
| 


his daily cuſtom, he left Carthage about the duſk of the. evening, in his 
town dreſs, accompanied by only two perſons, both ignorant of his deter- 
mination.. He had appointed horſes to be in readineſs at a certain place, 
whence riding all night, he came to a tower of his own by the ſea 
ſide. There he had a ſhip furniſhed with all things requiſite, as having 
long foreſeen the preſent neceſſity. Thus Hannibal took. his leave of 
Africa, lamenting, ſays Livy, the misfortunes of his country more than. 
his own. Paſling over to the iſle of Cercina, he found there in the 
haven ſome merchant ſhips: of Carthage. The maſters ſaluted him re- 
ſpectfully; and the chief among them enquiring whither he was bound; 
he anſwered, he was going embaſſador to Tyre. He then invited all the 
merchants and maſters of ſhips to a ſacrifice ; and it being hot weather, 7 
he would by all means hold his feaſt upon the ſhore ; whither, becauſe "a 


there wanted ſhade, he defired them to bring all their fails and yards to | l : 
be uſed inſtead of tents. They did ſo, and: feaſted with him till it was i. 
late at night, and they fell aſleep. , He then left them, and, putting to | 1 
ſea, held on his courſe to Tyre. All the remainder of that night, and the 5 | 1 
day following, he was ſure not to be purſued; for neither would the mer- "18 
chants be in haſte to ſend news of him to Carthage, as thinking he was | | 9 
gone embaſſador from the ſtate; neither could they get away from Cercina, i g 
without ſome expence of time, in fitting their tackle. At Cartbage j 1 


the diſappearing of ſo. great a man raiſed various conjectures. Some 
gueſſed rightly, . that he was fled ; but the greater part believed, that 
the Romans had made away with him. At length news came, that he 
had been ſeen in Cercina. © The Roman embaſſadors, having now 
no other buſineſs, accuſed him (with an ill grace) as an enemy'to peace: 
They ſaid, it was well known, that he had heretofore ftirred up King 
Philip to make war upon the Romans, and had lately by letters and 
emiſſaries been + urging Antiochus to the like meaſures. They added, 
that if the Cartbaginians would ſatisfy the people of Rome, they muſt 
make it appear, that theſe things were not done by their authority, or 

with their approbation. To this it was anſwered, that Carthage would 
do whatever the Romans ſhould think equitable. [It is probable, ſhe, at 
this time, paſſed ſentence of baniſnment againſt the moſt illuſtrious 
citizen ſhe could ever boaſt of.] 


Hannibal. 
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Hannibal coming to Tyre, the mother city of Carthage, was received 
and entertained in a manner ſuitable to the dignity of his character. From 
thence he went to Antioch; but made no ſtay there, the King being juſt 
uw to Epheſus. Thither he followed him, and found him wavering 
:between peace and war. NEED MS 

"UPON the report of the plenipotentiaries who had concluded the 
peace with . Macedon, the Roman Senate had judged it neceſſary that 


Flamininus ſhould continue Pro-Conſul in Greece. They now began to 


| in narf t Nabis, the Tyrant of Lacedæmon, would ſide with the King, 

were ſent to the Pro- Conſul immediately to attack Nabis, if he 
thought it for the intereſt of the Republic. Flamininus, in execution 
of theſe orders, having convened a Diet at Corinth, at which deputies 
from all the Greet nations were preſent, propoſed to them the recover- 
ing Argos out of the hands of Nabis. He repreſented to the aſſembly, 


make er for a war with Antiochus; and as there was reaſon to 
ſuſſ 
rs 


that in the war with Philip, which the Romans and Greeks had jointly 


carried on, they had each their motives apart; but in the enterprize which 
he now ſuggeſted, the Romans had no other intereſt than the honour of 


4 with you, we ſhall acquieſce. The Athenian de made a 
very eloquent anſwer, and in terms as pleaſing as he could deviſe. He 


generoſity of their preſent propoſal, whereby, unrequeſted, they freely 


offered to continue that bounty which, at the earneſt deſire of their aſſo- 
ciates, they had lately extended to all Greece. To this he added, that 
great pity it was to hear ſuch noble virtue and high deſerts ill ſpoken of 
55 took upon them to foretel what harm thoſe their bene- 
factors meant to do hereafter, whereas gratitude would rather have re- 
uired an acknowledgment of the benefits already received. Every one 
aw that theſe laſt words were directed againſt the Ætolians. Wherefore 


Alexander, the Prætor of that nation, riſing up, reproached the Atheni- 


ans, that they, whoſe anceſtors uſed to be the foremoſt in the defence 
of the general liberty, were now fallen ſo low, as to betray the common 
cauſe by flattery and baſe compliances. He then inveighed againſt the 
Achaans, who, he ſaid, had been ſoldiers to Philip till they deſerted and 
ran away from his adverſity : That they had got Corinth for themſelves, 
and would now have a war undertaken for their ſakes, that they might 
be lords alſo: of ges; while the Ætolians, who firſt engaged in the war 
with Philip, and had always been friends to the Romans, were defrauded 
of ſome places which anciently and of right belonged to them. Neither 


did Alexander ſtop here. He accuſed the Romans of fraud in keeping 


— 
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arriſons in Chalcis,, Demetrias and the citadel of Corinth, though they Y.R. 558 
Fad always profeſſed, that Greece could never be in liberty while thoſe 10. 


| | f 194. 9 
places were not free. © And what elſe (ſaid he) do they ſeck by a 257 Cong. 1M 
« war with Nabis, but a pretext to continue their armies in this country? Ta . bl 
Let them withdraw their legions and evacuate Greece, which. cannot in- be 


„ deed be free till their departure; and as to Nalis, the Atalians will: 
c undertake, if he do not voluntarily give up Argos, to compel him. 
by force of arms to ſubmit to the good pleaſure of all Greece; now at 7 
unity.“ This boaſting of the Ætoliaus raiſed the indignation of the 1 

other Greeks, eſpecially the Acbæans, who called them robbers, a race | 1 
vworſe than barbarian, that had nothing Greek but their language, as they | 
had nothing human but their ſhape. Flamininus ſaid, he would have 
anſwered the Ætolians if there had been any occaſion for it; but that he. 
was perfectly content with what he ſaw was the general opinion concern-- 
ing the Romans and them. I, | TL 
In concluſion, the whole aſſembly, except the Ætolians, concurred 
in determining upon a war with Nabis, in caſe he refuſed to deliver up. 
* to the Achæuns. r FI 
When all things were ready for . marching, embaſſadors arrived from 
Antiochus, to propoſe a treaty of alliance with Rame. Flamininus 
anſwered, that they muſt addreſs themſelves to the Roman Senate; for- 
the ten commiſſioners being abſent, he could ſay nothing to the matter. 
He then advanced towards Argos, expecting, according to ſome affurances 
that had been given him, that, upon his near approach, there would be 
an inſurrection in the town, by which he ſhould eaſily become maſter- 
of it. Finding theſe hops difappointed, he reſolved, inſtead of beſieg-- 
ing that place, to march ſtrait to Lacedæmon, and cruſn the Tyrant at. 
once. All preparations were made for this attempt; and his brother 
Quinctius, the Admiral of the Roman fleet, appeared off the Lacedemonian: 
coaſts with forty ſhips of war. N | 
Mubis, ſtruck with terror at the approach of - theſe ſea. and land: 
forces againſt him, augmented the number of his troops, fortified: 
his capital, and maſſacred fourſcore of the principal men in it, whom 
he ſuſpected of diſaffection to him. Flamininus marched to the banks 
of the Eurotas, and from thence ravaged the country to the walls of 
Lacedæmon, while his brother Quinctius, after having reduced ſome towns: 
on the ſea coaſt, laid ſiege to Gytbium, a ſtrong city which might be 
called the port of Lacedæmon, and the repoſitory of all its riches. 
Here he met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that though he was joined by 
the Rbhodians with eighteen galleys, and by King Eumenes with forty, he 
would have been forced to raiſe the ſiege, if the Pro- Conſul had not 
ſeaſonably come to his aſſiſtance with four thouſand men: Upon their / 
appearance en immediately capitu lat... 
I.) be ſurrendry of Gythium broke Nabis's meaſures; he ſent to Ha- 
mininus, and aſked a conference in order to a peace. They met in a 
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deſerters; adding, that | 
they ſhould be given him in writing, that he might conſult with his 


ing the difficulty they ſhould have to raiſe the ſums propo 


The Roman HisTory. Book V. 
plain which lay between Lacedæmon and the Roman camp. The King 


ſpoke firſt, and deſired to know . for what cauſe the Romans made 


<« war upon him; for he was quite ignorant of it. It could not b: 


* (he ſaid) on account of the tyranny and cruelty they charged him 


<< with, he being the very ſame man now as when he and they became 
«friends and allies, and joined in the war againſt, Philip: That Flami- 


„ ninus then. called him King, not Tyrant. Neither could it be becauſe 


« he held Argos: for he was in poſſeſſion of that city when he made 
« a league with: the Romans, and Was left in poſſeſſion of it by the treaty. 


In a word, he had done nothing ſince” his alliance with Rome contrary 


<< to his engagements.” All this ſeems to have been very true: For 
the Pro-Conful was reduced, in his anſwer, to deny that he had made 


any league with Nabis; arguing, that it would bade been quite improper 
and indecent for the Romans, when making war againſt Philip for the li- 


berty of Greece, to contra a friendſhip with a Tyrant, the moſt outrageous 


that ever was; [from whence it followed, that no ſuch friendſhip had 
been contracted.] Nothing was done the firſt day towards a peace. 


The next, Nabis offered to give up Argos, and reſtore all the allies their 


the Romans had any other pretenſions, 


friends. To this Flamininus agreed; and going back to his camp, - 


aſſembled the chiefs of the confederates. Ihe greater part of them 


were for purſuing Nabis to the laſt extremities; but the Pro- Conſul 


wanted to finiſh matters with the Tyrant, that he might return to 
Rome with the glory of having completed the deliverance. of all 
Greece; he was afraid leſt a ſucceſſor 
ſome part of that honour. However, finding the chiefs of the 
allies very obſtinate and importunate, he at length pretended to come 
into their opinion; but told them, that, as the ſiege would probably 


ould arrive and rob him of 


be long, great ſums of money, great ſtore of proviſions, and ma- 


terials for engines of war would be needful; and preſſed them to 


ſend immediately to their reſpectiye cities for theſe neceſſaries, before 
the roads grew bad. This cooled their ardour for the licge Know- 


ed, without 


3 alienating the minds of their people from them by new taxes, they left 


the Pro- Conſul at full liberty to ſettle the terms of peace. He then 
ſent his demands in writing to Nabis. The Tyrant was not only to eva- 


cuate Argos, and give up all deſerters, but to ſurrender immediately to 
the Romans all the places he held in Crete: He was to have no more 
than two galleys, of ſixteen oars each, in his ſervice; build no cities nor 
cCaſtles in the territories of others, nor even in his own; give the Pro- 
Conſul five hoſtages, ſuch. as he ſhould chuſe, of whom the Tyrant's 
own fon ſhould be one; and laſtly, pay down a hundred talents, and 
thereafter fifty talents annually for eight years. | 


— 


: When 


4 - 
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When the Tyrant had read the conditions to the Lacedemonians YR - 558. 


aſſembled in the market-place,, and aſked them what anſwer he ſhould 194. 


| give the. Pro-Conſul, the. multitude cried out, Give him no anſwer. at 257 Conf. 


all: Purſue. the way. Theſe clamours- were very agreeable to Nabis, 
and he prepared. to ſuſtain a ſiege. Lacedemon was not entirely ſur- 
rounded. by a wall. Tycurgus would have no fortification to the city, 
but the bodies of the citizens. The Spartan tyrants afterwards raifed 
walls, at certain diſtances, . in thoſe places where they were moſt” wanted. 
The Romans. attacked the town with fifty thouſand” men, and forced 
their way into it at the openings between the walls. Nabis was: ſo ter- 
rified, that he. thought only of making his eſcape : but his ſon-in-law 
Pythagoras, who. had: more. preſence of mind, cauſing the houſes to be 
ſet on fire in all places where. the Romans had entered, this obliged them 
to retire, Nevertheleſs, the Tyrant ſent Pythagoras to the Pro-Conſul, 
with an offer to ſubmit to thoſe conditions; of peace which he had before 
rejected. Flamininus at firſt received the embaſſador with ſcorn, . and 
ordered him out. of his tent;  Pythagoras, however, throwing himſelf at 

his feet, obtained by many intreaties what the other was very deſirous 
to grant. As for Argos, the cauſe of the war, it had already recovered 
15 liberty; the Argives had taken arms, and driven the garriſon out of 
the town. | 
- . Notwithſtanding: that Greece was thus entirely quieted, the Pro-Conſul' 
continued there all the winter. He was honoured with the office of pre- 
ſident at the Nemæan games, where, by his orders, a herald proclaimed” 
liberty to Argos. The Acheans, though pleaſed to have that city reunited 
to their ſtate, , were yet ſomewhat, diſſatisfied to ſee Lacedemon left in 
ſlavery; And as for the Ætolians, they (finding fault with the peace, as 
they had before found fault with the war) , openly and loudly ſpoke” of it 
in the harſheſt. terms, that the Lacedemonians were ſuffered to continue 
under the domination of Nabis, though their lawful King (Ageſipolis) was 
in the Roman camp: and that while the nobleſt of their citizens, expelled 
by the Tyrant, muſt live in baniſhment, the Roman people made them- 
ſelves his guards to ſupport him in his tyranny. , 

AT Rome, P. Cc Scipio Africanus and Ti. Sempronius Lengus were v. R. 559. 
raiſed to the Conſulate. Scipio had hoped either to ſucceed Cato, and Ver. Chr. 
finiſh the Spaniſb war, or to be ſent to the Levant againſt the King of Syria, 258 Conf. 
but the Spaxiards were already quelled, and the Senate did not yet think = | 
it a proper ſeaſon to commence a war with Antiochus. Sempronius made r . 34 
a campaign in Gaul, againſt the Boii. „ 

Flamininus, propoling to return this ſummer to Tah, aſſembled at 
Corinth the chiefs of the Greet cities, and there recounted to them all 
that the Generals his predeceſſors, and he himſelf had done in Greece, 
from the time that the Romans firſt entered that country. Every thing 
he ſaid was highly applauded till he came to mention the affair of Nabis. 

And Bench te alledged, in juſtification of his conduct, that he could 
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not - deſt roy the Tyrant without ruining Lacedæmon, this did not ſatisfy 
- the aſſembly. In concluſion he declared to them, that he was going 
to leave Greece, and would, before his departure, withdraw his garri- 


ſons from Corinth, Chalcis and Demetrias; by which it would be evi- 
dent to all the world, that the Ætoliaus lied, when they ſaid, the 
Greeks had only changed maſters, and that the Romans bad driven Philip 
out of the country, that they themſelves might tyrannize there. He 
exhorted the ſeveral ſtates to judge of their friends only by their 
actions; uſe their liberty with moderation; and preſerve concord 
among themſelves, as the beſt ſecurity againſt Kings and Tyrants. 
« When a ſtate (ſaid he) is divided, the weaker party, rather than ſub- 
„ mit to their own countrymen, will call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners. 
<« Be careful to maintain that liberty which ſtrangers have procured you, 
% and let not the Romans have cauſe. to think that they have miſplaced” 
“ their benefits and their friendſhip.” * This diſcourſe” (ſays Livy) which 
ſeemed to flow from a father-like affection, drew tears from the eyes of 
many of the aſſembly ; and they exhorted one another to remember and 
regard Flamininus's advice as the dictates of an oracle. In teſtimony of 


their gratitude, they ſought for all the Romans who were reduced to 


ſlavery in Greece, and delivered them up to him, to the number of twelve 
hundred: The . greateſt part of theſe had been priſoners of war whom 


Hannibal had fold. After this Flamininas returned to Rome, and was ho- 


noured with a triumph which laſted three days. © 1 
IN the beginning of the next year, when L. Cornelius Merula and 
9. Minucius Thermus had the conſular faſces, embaſſadors came to Rome 
from Antiochus and ſeveral Kings and ſtates of Aſia and Greece. They 
were all favourably heard by the Senate, except thoſe from the King of 
ia. Upon a pretence, that the affair with him was intricate, his mini- 
ers were referred to Flamininus, and the ten commiſſioners, who together 


with him had ſettled the affairs of Greece. They came to a conference. 


Menippus, one of the two chiefs of the Syrian embaſſy, ſaid, he wondered 
what intricacy there could be in their propoſals, ſince all they aſked 


.. was a treaty of amity and alliance with Rome. He added, that there- 
were three kinds of leagues : one between the victorious and the van- 
_ _ quiſhed; another between ſtates that had made war upon each other with 

equal advantage; and a third between fuch as had never been enemies. 


That as a league with Aztiochus muſt belong to this laſt kind, he was. 
ſurpriſed the Romans would think of treating his maſter like a van- 

uiſhed Prince; and preſcribe to him what cities of Afa he ſhould ſet at 

berty, and from what cities he might exact tribute. To this Flami- 
ninus anſwered, that ſince Menippus went ſo diſtinctly to work, he would 
as diſtinctly tell him the conditions without which the Romans would 
have no treaty with the King of Syria. © Antiochus muſt either keep: 
out of Europe, or be content that the Romans intereſt' themſelves in 
protecting the cities of Aa. Hegeſianax, the other chief of _ - 

a4 | > ” © bafly,, 
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pelling Autiocbus from the cities of Thrace and the Cherſoneſus, which his 


339 


baſſy, replied, with indignation, that it was monſtrous to think of ex- 3 


192. 


anceſtor Seleucus had with great glory conquered from Lyſmachus, and 259 Con 


which the King himſelf had with no leſs glory recovered from the Thra- 
cians; that there was a wide difference, in point of juſtice, between the Ro- 
mans deſpoiling him of his lawful poſſeſſions, and his requiring the Romans 
not to concern themſelves with Aſia, which had never been theirs : That 
Antiochus indeed deſired an alliance with Rome, but upon honourable, not 
diſgraceful conditions. To this Flamininus : Since in the preſent affair 
e we are to conſider what is glorious (as indeed it ought to be the firſt, 
<« if not the ſole conſideration with a people the moſt renowned of any in 
ce the world, and with ſo great * King) Tell me; Which is more glorious, 
<« to deſire the liberty of all the Greek cities whereſoever they are ; or to 
c deſire to keep them under tribute and in ſlavery? If Antiochus judges 
« jt for his glory, once more to enſlave the towns which his anceſtor con- 
* quered in war, but which neither his father nor his grandfather ever 
e poſſeſſed; the Roman people think it becoming their honour and ſteadi- 
. neſs, not to deſert the Greeks, whoſe patronage they have undertaken : 


and as they have already delivered the Greek cities that were under the 


« domination of Philip, ſo they now intend to ſet at liberty thoſe that are 
« in ſubjection to Autiochus. Colonies were not ſent into Aolis and Jonia 
ce to be held in ſlavery by Kings, but to propagate the race of the Greeks, 
& and ſpread that ancient nation over the world.” The Syrian embaſſa- 
| dors anſwered, that they neither would nor could agree to any thing that 
tended to a diminution of their maſter's dominions. .. _ 


Next day, Flamininus having made a report of the affair to the Senate, 


in preſence of the embaſſadors from Greece and Alia, the Conſcript Fathers 


deſired the Afatics to tell their Wo ae cities, that unleſs Antiochus quit- 


ted Europe, Rome would aſſert their liberty againſt him, with the ſame 


courage and the ſame fidelity, with which ſhe had defended the European 


Greeks againſt Philip. Menippus begged the Senate. would not be haſty to 
paſs a decree which muſt ſet the whole world. in arms ; that they would 
take time themſelves, and allow the King time to conſider ; that perhaps 
Antiochus might obtain ſome mitigation of the conditions, or yield ſome 
points for the ſake of peace. The Fathers agreed to defer the matter; 
and ſent to the King of Syria the ſame, Wa er who had been with 
him at Lima bia, 5. Sulpicius, P. Villius, and P. Alius. | > 

Scarce had theſe ſet out from Rome, when deputies arrived from 
Carthage, with accounts,. that the Syrian was certainly preparing for war, 


o All the provinces of Aa from the held Thrace, and the Cher/one/us. He had 
eaſtern borders of Media to olis and Jenia three ſons old enough to ſucceed him in the 
were ſubject to Arntiochus. He had lately throne, and four daughters marriageable, 
made himſelf maſter of Calo-Syria, Phani- by whom he might procure formidable alli- 
cia, Fudæa and Samaria, and in ſhort of all ances. . 
the country quite to Zgypr, In Europe he 5 b 
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* 0 and that Hannibal excited him to it. The Carthaginian had indeed been i 


1 favourably received by Antiochus, who looked upon him as the 
259 


ableſt counſellor he could have in a war againſt the Romans. 
Tuſtin. B AS to the method of carryi _— this enterprize, Hannibal was always | 
2. ©: 35 5. of one and the ſame opinion. He aſſerted, that the Romans were invin- 
B. 34. cible every where but in Traly. To attack them in that country was, he 


1 52 


Apr. in faid, like ſtopping a river at the fountain head. The arms of the Halians 
Vc. 99% ould then be turned againſt themſelves, and they overcome by their own 


ſtrength ; which, were they left at liberty to employ abroad, no King 

, nor nation would be a match for them. He added, that his own exam- 
plüGKkẽe furniſhed a proof of this; who, ſo long as he continued in Tah, 
was never vanquiſhed by the Romans, 'but that his fortune changed with 
the ſcene of action. He therefore adviſed Artiochus to truſt him with 
che command of an hundred galleys, ten thouſand foot and a thouſand 
korſe. With this fleet he propoſed: to fail firſt to Africa, in hopes the 
Carthaginians might be prevailed on to enter into a confederacy with the 
King. If they refuſed, he would nevertheleſs make a deſcent in ſome 
part of Ttaty, . there rekindle a war againſt the Romans. Antiochus 
approving 'this advice, Hannibal, to ſound his countrymen, ſent one 
Ariſto, a B to Carthage ; ; giving him private tokens to his friends, 
but no letters, leſt his buſineſs would be diſcovered. The 'Tyrian 
however was ſuſpected, on account of his frequent viſits to "thoſe of the 
Barchine faction; and was cited to appear before the Senate of Carthage. 
Some were for -impriſoning him as a fpy, but others repreſented the ill 
conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, when they had no evidence againſt 
the accuſed; it would be a diſcou ent to traders, the Tyrians might 
make repriſals, and all foreigners would take umbrage. Theſe conſidera- 
tions ſuſpended their ing, and in the mean time Ariſto made his 
hogs Before he went off, he uſed a policy to extricate HamibaPs friends. 

1 duſk of the evening he ſtole into the hall, where public audiences 
were given, and over the prefident's feat, affixed a writing which con- 
tainetl theſe words; *Arifto bud no orders to treat with 2 perfons, But 


with 8 of . The eee ſu for it ee eee 
3 icular : correſponding 1 
3 ie Rep ublic thought it proper to end an em- 


baſſy to Nume, to inform the Comſuls 3 — what had happened, 
and at the ſame time 2 'of Nuſiniſſa on 
the lands of Curtbhage. The Peer of Hannibals 
abſence, and of the . bay» Pint, had invaded tlie 
Lir. B. 43 fine maritime country called Emporia, in which the city of Leptis yielded 


3 eee the tribute of a talent a day; and knowing that they 


had ſent complaints of him to Rome, he diſpatched. embaſſadors thither, 
to vindicate himſelf. The Senate were prejudiced againſt the Cartbagi- 
#ians, becauſe they had neither put Aviſto nor his ſhip under arreſt, and 
had thereby | :afforded 2525 Ne: to eſcape. When their embaſtadors 

3 came 
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came to be heard, they urged that Emporia was within the bounds ſet r 
them by Scipio Africanus, and that. Mafiniſſa himſelf had dately acknow- 192. 
ledged their title to that country, by aſking their leave to paſs through 259 Con- 
it, in purſuit of a rebel, who had fled out of his kingdom to Cyrene. The TY 
Numidian embaſſadors confidently anſwered, that the Cartbaginians lied, 
as to the bounds marked out by Scipio. If rights (ſaid they) are nar- 
„ -rowly enquired into, what title have the Carthaginians to any land in 
Africa? They are ſtrangers in that country, who about ſeven bundrrd 
years ago] had leave given them to build upon as much ground as 
„ they could compaſs with an ox hide. Whatever they hold beyond 
* thoſe bounds has been acquired by force and injuſtice. As to the ter- 
* ritory in queſtion, they cannot prove that they have continued poſ- 
* ſeſſed of it from the time that they firſt conquered it, or even for 
« any conſiderable time together. It was held ſometimes by the Kings 
t of Numidia; ſometimes by the Cartbaginians; juſt as the fortune of 
<« the frequent wars between them happened to decide.” The embaſſa- 
dors concluded with deſiring, that Emporia might be left on the ſame 
- footing as it was before the Carthaginians were enemies to Rome, or the 
King of Numidia her. friend; and that the Romans would not interfere. 
in the diſpute. The Senate anſwered, that they would ſend commiſſi-- 
oners into Africa to determine the affair on the ſpot. Scipio Africanus, 
Cornelius Cethegus . and Minucius Rufus, being accordingly diſpatched 
thither, heard the matter diſcuſſed, but made no decree in favour of 
either party. Whether they acted thus of their own head, or by order 
of the Senate, is not certain, ſays Livy; as it is, that they ſuited their 
conduct to the ſtate of affairs at home; otherwiſe Scipio alone could have 
ended the diſpute by a word. But Polybius tells us, that the Romans al Ly. 118. 
ways gave ſentence againſt the Cartbaginians, not becauſe theſe were al- 
ways in the wrong, but becauſe it was the intereſt of the judges to give 
ſuch ſentence. As to t rene difpute, he ſays, Mafmiſſai had ſeized. 
upon the lands of Emporia, but could not take the fortified. towns; and 
that after many embaſſies to Rome from both parties, the Carthaginians 
were not only deprived of the lands and towns in queſtion, but obliged 
to pay 500 * talents for the profits they had received from thence, ſinee Hd 
the time that Maſiniſſa made his claim. 35 | 

The Roman arms proſpered this year in Spain, under the Prætor Scipio 
Naſica; and in Gaul the Conſul Merula obtained a complete victory over 
the Boii near Mutina. 3235355 0 | 

THERE never was a ſtronger competition for the Conſulſhip than now. 
Three Patricians and four Plebeians, all men of great note, profeſſed 
themſelves candidates. Of the former, Scipio Nafica,. ſo famous for his 
virtue, and who had lately ſignalized himſelf in Spain, was ſupport- 
ed by his couſin- german the Great Scipio; and Quinctius, the late ſuc- 
ceſsful Admiral in Greece, recommended by his brother Flamininus: 
The Plebeians were, Lelius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, Cn: Domitiut, 

| | __ FMtvbarbus, 


| 
| 
| 
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V. x. 560. Anoburbus, C. Livius, Salinator, and Man. Acilius Glabrio. It was natural 


* 3 to ſup 1 that the greateſt man in the Republic would gain the majority 


in favour of thoſe he eſpouſed; yet, ſtrange as it may appear, 
r had a better intereſt than Scipio. Scipic's glory was the greater, 
but it was therefore expoſed to greater envy. And as he had long re- 
ſided at Rome, the people familiarized to the light of him, had loſt much 
of their firſt admiration. Beſides, they had already rewarded him with 
the Conſu and Cenſorſhip, ſince his return from Africa. Flamininus, 
on the other hand, had of late been little ſeen at Rome; his victories and 
his triumph were recent; he ſolicited in behalf of a brother, his partner 
in the war, and had neither aſked nor obtained any favour ſince his re- 
turn from Greece. L. Quinctius was declared Conſul with Cu. Domitius 
" ZEnobarbus, and the Great Scipio had the double mortification of not ** 
ceeding either for his couſin or his friend. 


de : H. A P. 8 45 IV. 
The telt and Nabis raiſe commotions in Greece. | 
Antiochus determines on @ war with Rome. He is Jealow of Hannibal. | 
_ Nabis aſſaſſinated. 
Antiochus lands in Theſſaly ; F lamininus defeats bis endeavour to bring 
we ASKED to a END:  Hannibal's AGO to the LO | 


VER * the 22 of Flamininus 7” ne the Etolians had 
been endeavouring to raiſe up new enemies againſt Rome; though 

e true policy would have made them cautious of oiving the Romans any 

1 pretence of retu into that country. Having choſen one Thoas, a 
factious man, for their chief, they reſolved in a general diet of the nation 
to ſhake off their alliance with the Republic, and form a confe- 
deracy againſt her. To this end they diſpatched deputies to Philip, Nabis 
and Antiochus. The Macedonian and Syrian were not haſty in comin 
to a determination; but Nabis immediately took. arms, and l 
Gytbium. 

Joſeph. B. "The King of Syria. about this time celebrated the nuptials of his 

Arp. in daughter Cleopatra, with Ptolemy Epipbanes; he married his ſecond daugh- 


Ste 58. ter to e. A of . ag offered his third to * Eumenes 


King 


» The _ of the 8 of Per- the army of St end is firſt. After the 
amus was one Phileterus an eunuch, who death of Autigonus, Phileterus accompanied 
ies B a Macedenias officer in his maſter, * 
+ 
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King of Pergumus, in hopes to draw him thereby from tlie intereſt of 1. 


Rome : But Eumenes rejected the propoſal, and choſe rather to adhere to. 


the Romans, believing that, ſooner or later, they would. be the conque- 260 Con 
rors, and well knowing that he muſt become a vaſſal to the Syrian. if the TT 


latter ſhould prevail. 


Early in the ſpring Antiochus marched. from Epheſus to make war upon: 


the Pr/idians, and while he was engaged 


in this enterprize, Hillius, the 


Roman embaſſador, arrived at Epheſus. His. collegue Suipicius had fallen 
ſick by the way, and was left at Pergamus. Scipio Africanus accom- 


panied Villius, and, according to ſome authors, 


iy. Hannibal, being then at Epheſus, the civilities that paſſed , be- 


tween him and the Romans, and the frequent © converſations he had with 5 
them, rendered him ſuſpected by Antiochus. Villius went to Apa . 


King of Thrace. Lyſimachus gave him the 
charge of his treaſures, which he had laid 
up in the caſtle of Pergamus *. Phileterus was 
for ſome time faithful to his truſt, but dread- 
ing the intrigues of Arſinoe (the wife of Ly/i- 

machus). who hated him, he offered the 
caſtle and the treaſures to Seleucus Nicator, 
then at war with Ly/machys. The latter be- 
ing ſlain in battle, and Seleucus dying ſoon 
after, Philtterus retained Pergamus, with 
the country round about it, and reigned 
there as king (though without the title) 
twenty years. - He had two brothers, the 
eldeſt of whom had a ſon named Eumenes, 
and to him Phileterus left. Pergamus. This 


Eumenes, by ſome victories he gained over 


the Kings of Syria, not only ſecured ts him- 
ſelf the poſſeſſion of what his uncle had left 
him, but alſo made ſeveral new acquiſitions. 
When he had governed two and twenty 
years, he died of a debauch; leaving his 
dominions to Artalut, the fon of Attalus, 
the youngeſt brother of Phileterus. 
A. 


talus was greatly harraſſed by Acheus,. 


who ſetting himſelf up as King againſt An- 
tiochus the Great, reigned in the leſſer A/fa+. 
Acheus invaded Pergamus, made himſelf- 
maſter of the country, and beſieged Attalus 
in his capital. But he was delivered by 
the Tecteſagæ, a nation of the Gauls, whom 
he called out of Thrace, and recovered all 


| he had loſt, When theſe Gault had once 


got footing in Ala, they laid the neighbour- 


Ing countries under contribution, and at 


laſt would have forced Attalus to pay them 
tribute. Hereupon he took the field againſt 
them, defeated them in battle, and obliged 


| them to confine themſelves within that pro- third 


„ Strabo,” B. 13. P- 626. 


and 


vince which from them took the name of 
Galatia. After his victory, Attalus aſſumed 
the title of King, and joined with the Ro- 
mans and other allies in the war againſt. 
Philip of Macedon, as has been before related. 
He was ſucceeded in the throne by his ſon 
the preſent Eumenes. . . 
© It is reported, that Scipio one day aſked: 
the Carthaginian, Whom be thought the great- 
t General? Hannibal immediately declar- 
ed for Alexander, becauſe with a ſmall bo- 


dy of. men he had defeated very numerous. 


armies, and had overrun a great part of the: 
world. And who do you think deſerves the. 
ſecond place ? continued the Roman. Pyrrhus, 
replied the other: He firft taught the method” 
of forming a camp to the beſt advantage. No 
body knew better how to chuſe ground, or pot 


guards more properly. Befedes, he had the art 


of conciliating to him the affettions of men; in- 
Jemuch, that the Italian nations choſe rather to 
be ſubjet to him, though @ foreigner and a- 
King, than to the Roman people, who had fo 
long held the principality in that country. Thus 
Scipio was twice mortified ; but {till he went 


on, And whom' do you place next to thoſe ? : toy: B. 3$«- 
- Hannibal named himſelf; at which Scipio 


ſmiled, and ſaid, Where then would you have 


a placed yourſelf if you had conquered me? TO 


which the Caribagiuian readily replied, A. 
bove Alexander. 

Plutarch, in his life of Pyrrhus, makes 
Hannibal give Pyrrhus the firſt place, Scipio 
the ſecond, and himſelf the third, without 
mentioning Alexunder; but in his life of 
Flamini uns, Hannibal gives Alexander the firſt 
place, Eyrrbus the ſecond, and himſelf the- 


+ Polyb. B. 4, c. 48. 


was in the embaſ- Claudius &- 


Mea, 90. - 
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260 Conf.” The conference- was warm, but not 12 
ing received, at this time, of hig ſbn chens death put 


Liv. B. 35. 
15. 


| ſay, . 


Book: V. 


and there had an audience of thi ion The- Ronan inalled upon 
ſame terms which Flamininut Had preſcrib 


the 

ts the Syrian embaſſadors. 
for the ſudden news which the 
an end to it. 


A ſuſpicion prevailed, that the father, jealous of the young Prince's riſing. 

merit, had cauſed him to be poiſoned; and though: this ſuſpicion. had no 

good foundation, it was wha mor gt the King co deſtroy it by the ap- 
ef. 


Pearance of an extrao 


Antiochus guve over all! 


Epheſus, where, under. 
e in his 


0 — without concluding: 


any thing, — — . who returned to Pergamus 
- oft that Efeu War, and* went to 
e of deſiti 
Palace with his fayounte;. Minio. 
he knew- little of foreign affair; but had 


ng: ſolitude in his affliction, he 
This courtier, 
confidence in his own. 


abilities, preſſed the King to ſend for the Reman embaſſadors to Epbeſus, 


and undertook fo to c wks 
Auttachus, wearied 

his mourning would be a 

h hs miniſter, 


the argument as to ER them nothing to 

früütleſs conferences, and | 
:excnſe, for treating with the Romans By 
po the: menen, and- ſent for Vilhus and his: Collegues. 

| amolint o ont logie Was this: That his- maſter had as good a 

EY to be "obedience. of che * Eaftern Greeks, 


that 


Whom he or his anceſtors 


had conqueredy as the Romans had to that of the Jeſter Greek; i in Tely. 


and Sicily. wered-: 


„ What beolirade (aid he) -i 


: 'FThat: 
to offer for. his. Cauſe, f © Vas indeed 4 
ſhould: chuſe td have his cauſe, pleaged'by. any body father than himfelf: 
is there between the two caſes ? Exer ſince. 
„ gur conqueſt of e why Tarentines, and other Italic Greeks, out- 


if: the Ki: 
what*r 


had 
requited, 


better 
ti he 


. < tenure” has. been perp e but can yu tay the- 
ame uf, Anwachis's dominion over the- Alatir Greeks 2” Why, at your 
<< rats of. fa 8 0 = been. doin 5 Greece - Philips: 

I ity © hz | mr the Corinth; Chablis and 


It ib 41 Related, dat while bal 
. hoe went; upon the invitation 


S 


her; named Pharma opher,. 
tho was a moſt co Fes ene b. u. 


„for ſeveral knowing. his pro- 
por ah and character) 45 a Afeburſg on 


3 Ge S 


4 


"it of the ur art. — ther 
audience were beyond meaſure- delighted; 


and ſome of them aſked © Hannibal, What: 
be thought of: their Philoſopher ** The Car- 
thaginian frankly anſwered, that he had —_ 
with many a filly old fellow, but ſo ve 
dotard as this he had never ſeen beſo! 


Cicer. de Orat. F 2. 4. 1155 ; 


a beben ; 


Chap. V. The Rowan HisTory. 

between them and Mime, neither party yielding any thing. The con- 
_ ference broke off; and the Romans returned home in all points as un- 

certain as they came. So- writes Livy : But Appian reports, that the 
| Syrian offered, as the price of an alliance with Rome, to reſtore all 
the Afiatic Greeks to their freedom, except the /Ztolians and Jonians : 
A fruitleſs conceſſion, becauſe the N had not come with views of 
peace and amity, but "ly to Wn" themſelves of the true ſtate _ 
. affairs 1 in Afa. -* 

Soon after the embaſſdors x were gone, Antiochus b council of the 
chief Officers of his army, as well foreigners as Syrians, to give their opi- 
nions concerning a war with the Romans. Hannibal only was not conſulted: 
His familiarity with Scipio and Villius had made the King jealous of him. 

In council every one declared vehemently for a war: Nay Alexander of 
Acarnania, who had formerly ſerved Philip, and was now in great favour 
with Antiochus, confidently promiſed the King victory, if he would paſs 
into Greece, and make that country the ſeat of the war. Nabis and the 
Atolians, he ſaid, were already in arms; and Philip would take the 
field on the firſt ſounding of the Syrian trumpets. He added, that much 
depended upon nl in the and therefore begged the King would haſten 
- his NNE! ; in- the mean tre ſend Hannibal into Africa, to cauſe 
a diverſion 
HE ile EI er to Hannibal; auce his familiar intercourſe 
with the Roman embaſſadors, convinced him that the King had taken 
umbrage at that” art of his conduct. At firſt the Cartbaginian bore 
his diſgrace in filence; but now, thinking it adviſable to clear him- 


ſelf, he begged an audience of  Antiothus.”” Being called into the Lir. B. 39 


345 


V. R. 561. 
Bef. Chr. 


191. 


260 Conſ. 


In Syr. . 
92. 


Council, he directly aſked the King the reaſon of his diſpleaſure; and. 


Wen he had heard it, expreſſed himſelf in the following manner. 


« ] was ſcarce nine years old, when Amilcar, my father, at the 


« time of a ſolemn ſacrifice, led me to the altar, and made me 


« ſwear, that, to my laſt breath, I would be an irreconcileable enemy pays, n. 


to the Roman nation. Under this Oath I carried arms for fix and 3: © 11. 


< thirty years; it was this which made me leave my country, when 


my country was in peace with Rome; it was | this which brought 
me like a baniſhed man into your dominions; and, under the con- 
« duct of the ſame oath (if you diſappoint my hopes) in whatever part 
« of the earth I can hear of ſtrength, - wherever I can hear of arms, 


e thither will I fly, in ſearch of enemies to the Romans. If, therefore, 


« any of your courtiers would raiſe their credit with you, b defam- 
« ing me, they ſhould invent ſome other crime; than my 
« to Rome. No; 1 hate the Romans, and am hated by them; and — 1 
« I ſpeak truth, 1 call the Gods to witneſs, and the manes of Amilcar 
« my father. Whenſoever you are in earneſt for a Roman war, reckon - 
Hannibal among your ſureſt friends; but if any thing conſtrain you 
to peace, in that affair you muſt ſeek * other counſellor.“ This 
Vor. II. * | | Giſcourle 


V.R. 
2 
191. 
260 Conſ. 


Liv. B. 35» 


C. 20. 


c. 27. 


C. 37. 


being (as Ly lays) 8 
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| De Roman HIS Tory. Book V, 


diſcourſe reconciled the King to Hannibal, at leaſt for a time. The 
Council unanimouſly determined for war. 

Rame, the return of her a 89" 4 fn a body of troops 
under the Prætor Bæbius to guard the eaſtern coaſt of [taly, and to be in 
readineſs to embark for the Levant, if there ſhauld be occaſion. She 
ordered two fleets: to be fitted out, one for: Sicily, the other Ks Greece ʒ 
whither ſhe alſo. diſpatched Flaminings and three other Senators, in 
quality of 5 When they arrived in that country, Natis 
was yet engaged in the ſiege of Gy/binm, He frequently detached par- 
ties to make incurſions on the lands of the Achæans. Theſe, fearing to 


begin a war without the approbation of Nome, wrote to Flamininus for 


his conſent. He counſelled them to wait for the arrival of the Roman 
fleet, before they took arms. Nevertheleſa they held a general diet 
at Sicyou upon the affair; and the afſembly, being divided. in their 
ſentiments, deſired to know; the opinion of Philgpemen, their preſi- 
dent. He anſwered, It is a wiſe inſtitution among us, that our 
Prætors ſhould. not declare their opinions when the: aſſemblies are 
«+ deliberating about war. It is your province to determine what ſhall 
be done mine to execute your orders. And I will take all poſlible 
< care, that. you ſhall- not repent: of your choice, whether it be peace 

« or war.” Theſe words more powerfully inclined the diet to war, 
than if the Preſident had openly declared *r ir War they decreed, and 
gave the conduct of it to eu 1257 | it EH ee 
The firſt enterprize of this brave man was, to relieye. 8 
He e Al br that pam with, What galleys he; could get together; but 
not uſed to rg affairs; he failed 
e ht of the place by the Lacede-: 
| ed.. his hanour, by two vittaries,. 

— able conduct gave him over the tyrant at land. 

Whilſt the Acheans 2 on the a againſt the 2 
were 


to = 2 joining with pr bone hag «rumour no 8 | 
leſs. It was with ſome difficulty. therefore, that  Flamnings could 
pacify. 3 He went thence to: the diet of Kiels where Menippus,. 


embaſſadar from: Autischut, had: been iptreduced; by T bnd, one of, 
the chief authors of the Stalias dafection- The Roman in vain en- 
deavaurad to diſſade the aſſemhly from calling the Syrians into Eurape: 
they paſſed a decree, in his preſence, for inviting. Antiachus to come and. 
reſtore. the liberty of Greece. - Flaminiuus dema a copy of the de- 
cree, was anſwered by Democritys the Præror, We have affairs of 
* e Tie: * al el you, the . N on. 
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Chap. IV. | The RoMan HISTORV. 


After this the toliant took meatures to ſerze three important cities; 
Demetrias in Ibeſſuh, Lacedæmon in Pelgpormeſus, and Chalcis in Erbœad. 
Dioclet, | Alexamenus and T hoas were the perſons appointed for theſe expe- 
ditions. - The firſt got poſſeſſion of Demetrias, through the treachery of 
one of the principal citizens. To ſurprize Lacedemon, Alexamenus, with 
a thouſand foot, and ſome young horſemen, went thither, as carrying 
 fuctours'to Nabis. Phe Tyrant received them without ſuſpicion: And 
their leader having infinuated to him, that it would be for his honour to 
have his troops well diſciplined, and make a good appearance when Antio- 
chus ſhould arrive, he every day drew them out and exercifed them in 4 
plain near the city. At one of theſe reviews Alexamenus aſſaſſinated him. 
Had the murderer harangued the Lacedemonian ſoldiers during their 
firſt aſtoniſhment;: it is probable they would have approved of the action; 
becauſe the Tyrant was hated : but the AÆtoliaus haſtened to plunder the 
royal palace, and this giving the Lacedæmonians time to recover them- 
ſelves, they entered the city, maſſacred all the pillagers they met, and, 
among the reft; the infamous Aenamenus. Pbilopæmen took advantage of 
this event, appeared with a body of troops before the town, and perſuaded 
the inhabitants to reſume their liberty. Accordingly, Lacedæmon from 
being a monarchy became a Republic, and a part of the Aebaian body. - 
As for Thozs, he failed in his attempt upon Chakis; the BEubæans were 
upon their guard, and adhered ſteadily to Rome. He went therefore 
ſtrait to Autioc bus, and as by the falſe reports he had ſpread, in Greece, 
magnifying the King's ſtrength, he had drawn over many to his party; 
ſo now he deceived: the King by what he told him of the diſpoſition of 
the Greeks. He aſſured him, that all Greece was in motion: that the 
ople. univerſally deſired and intreated his coming among them; and that 


is fleet would no ſooner appear on the coaſt, but the ſhore would be 


_ crowded with ſoldiers to offer him their ſervice. He added, that Demetrias, 
a town of great conſequence, being at preſent in the AÆtolian intereſt, 


he might there commodiouſly land his troops. At the ſame time he 


endeavonred to diſſuade the Syrian from dividing his naval force; but 
« if a part of his fleet muſt be ſent to ah, the conduct of it, 
« he ſad, ought to be given to any body, rather than to Hamibal. 
„ That he was an exile, and a Carthaginian, to whom fortune and 
« his own reſtleſs diſpoſition would be daily ſuggeſting new projects. 
«© The very glory he had acquired in war, and for which he was courted, 
e was tos great for a lieutenant in the King's army; the King ought to 


% be looked upon as the only General, the ſpring and director of all. 


4% Should Hannibal loſe a fleet, or an army, the loſs would be the ſame 


e The Ftolians; in this enterprize upen the fanie cauſe with them. And Livy tells 
Lacedemon, ſeem to have been actuated by us, the Tyrant was ſo hated by the Lacede- 


the apprehenfion of its falling into the monians, that there was reaſon to think they 
hands ef the Achæant, rather than enmity would attach themſelves to whoever ſhould 
to Nabir, who was at this me engaged in deſtroy him. | | 
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The ROMAN HIS TORV. Book V. 
< as if any. other had loft it: but if ſucceſs attended his arms, Hannibal, 


= LE .not Antiocbus,, would have all the” olory. The King might have the 


ce Cartbaginian to attend him, and might hear his opinion: a cautious 


c uſe of his talents would be ſafe and profitable; but to truſt him with 


« the ſupreme direction of affairs, would be dangerous both to Antio- 
« cbus and to Hannibal. . 

None are ſo prone to envy, ſays Lag, as thoſe of high rape and 
fortune, with low, little minds. The King immediately dropt all 


thoughts of {ending [ammibal into Italy, the only wiſe meaſure that 


had been f 50 poſed in relation to this war. It being concluded that Antio- 
cbus ſhou d paſs into Greece, he, before he ſet ſail, went with a frivo- 
lous pomp of ceremony to Inum, and there facrificed to Minerva. This 
done, he took ſhipping, and landed at Demetrias with ten thouſand foot, 


five hundred horſe, and fix elephants; an army hardly conſiderable 


enough to take. poſſeſſion of n had it been wholly unprovided of 
e much 1 leis to oppꝰ e has? 05 of Rome. 

oon as the Etoligns heard of the King's landing, they aſſembled 
A 4 at Lamia, in order to invite him, A form, to come to their 
aſſiſtance. The Syrian, knowing their deſign, was already on his way, 
when he received their invitation; and being, amidſt the acclamations 
of the multitude, introduced in the aſſembly, he began to excuſe his 
coming into Greece with an army ſo much inferior to what they had ex- 
pected. It was (he ſaid) à ſtrong evidence of his good will to them, 


that upon the call of their embaſſadors, he had haſted to their aid, 


«. without waiting till any thing was ready, or even till the weather was. 


fit for ſailing. He affured. them, he would in a ſhort time ſatisfy their 


« utmoſt expectations; that as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, they 
4 ſhould fee Greece full of men, arms, and horſes, and all the coaſt co- 
„ vered with his ſhips. ' Neither would he ſpare any expence or labour, 


or decline any danger, to remove the Roman yoke from their necks, 


« give Greece real liberty, and make the Etolians the moſt conſiderable- 


cf all her ſtates; When his forces ſhould arrive, all forts of proviſions 
< (he ſaid) would arrive with them. In the mean time, he hoped the 
« tolians would furniſh hirn with corn and other neceſſaries for the 


troops he had brought.” 


This diſcourſe was heard with applauſe aid ue dle paſſed a derree 
conſtituting Antiochus General of the Ætolians, and appointing him a 


| council of thirty perſons. to whom he you 2h have recourſe on all occaſions. 


The firſt attempt he made, by their advice, was to gain over Chatcis in 
Eubza; and as they imagined that much depended upon expedition, he 
haſted away with a thouſand & ee and ſome AÆtolians, croſſed the 
Euripus, and appeared before ates of Chalcis. - The Atolians, in 
an amicable conference with ur balcidians, endeavoured to perſuade 


: them to enter into a treaty of friend{h | ah with Antiocbhus (without renounc- 


mg their alliance with _ r ured _ that the King was not. 
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come to make. war upon Greece, but to deliver her from ſlavery. 
Mictio, one of the chiefs of the Chalcidians anſwered, That he 


« wondered what cities of Greece they were, to ſet which at liberty 260 Coal. 


% Antiochus had left his kingdom, and come into Europe. For his part, 
„he knew of none that had either a Roman garriſon, or paid tribute to, 
* Rome, or was obliged to do any thing contrary to its own laws. The. 
_ < Chalcidians therefore neither wanted a protector nor a garriſon ; ſince by. 
the favour of the Romans they enjoyed both peace and liberty. They 
were indeed far from deſpiſing the friendſhip of the King, or even of. 
<« the Ætolians; but deſired, the firſt inſtance of that friendſhip might be. 
their leaving the iſland immediately: For the Chalcidiaus were deter- 
„ mined not only not to receive them within their walls, but to enter into. 
<« no alliance with them, without conſent of the Romans.” The King, 
hereupon, thought proper to return to Demetrias, for he had not with him 
a ſufficient number of troops to take CHalcis by force. wr 7 
Nor did he ſucceed better in his endeavours to bring the diet of. 
Achaia, held at Ægium, to a neutrality. His miniſter there. extrava-- 
antly magnified the Syrian power, and boaſted much of an innumera-- 
le multitude of horſemen, that were coming over the Helleſpont into. 
Europe, forme in complete armour, others ſo excellent archers that no- 
thing was ſafe from their arrows, and who were ſureſt of hitting an, 
enemy when they turned their backs upon him. And though theſe. 
horſemen were ſufficient to trample down all the armies of Europe joined. 
together in a body, yet the King would alſo bring into the field a nume-- 


rous and terrible infantry; Dabæ, Medes, Elimæans, Caduſians, names. 


ſcarce heard of before in Greece. He repreſented the fleet of Antiocbus. 
as ſo prodigiouſly great that all the ports of Greece could not contain it: 
« The ſquadrons, of the right compoſed of Sidonians and Tyrians ; thoſe on. 
the left of radians and Sidetæ from Pamplylia; nations whoſe bravery 
ce in naval engagements, and ſkill. in maritime affairs had never been. 
«. equalled.” He added, that it would be ſuperfluous to reckon up. 
“ the warlike ſtores, or the ſum of money Antiochys had amaſſed : They 
knew the kingdoms. of Aſia had always abounded with gold. The. 
Romans 3 would not have to do with Hannibal or Philip, the 
« former only one of the chiefs of a ſingle city, and the latter con- 
«. fined within the narrow limits of Macedon; but with the great King 
« of all Aſa and a part of Europe. And that this King, though he. 
4 came from the extremity. of the Eaſt to deliver Greece from ſlavery, 
« yet aſked. nothing of the Acbæans that was contrary to their treaty. 
„ with the Romans. He only, deſired they would ſtand neuter, and. 
« be quiet ſpectators of the war between him and Rome.. | 

'  Archidamus, the Atolian miniſter, exhorted the aſſembly to comply: 
with this motion; nor did he ſtop here, but proceeded to inveigh againſt. 
the Romans in general, and Flamininus in particular. He boaſted that the 
victory over Philip was entirely owing to the courage of the * 
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| The ROMAN Hisronr. Book V. 
who alone were expoſed to danger, ; while the noble Commander of 


the Romans. employed himſelf. 9 412 in making vows, and ſacrifices. 
To this Flamininus, who was preſent, anſwered, *< Archidamus con- 
„ fiders. before whom, rather than to whom. he ſpeaks. - The. bravery 


< Of the Zolians is well known, in Greece, to ſhew itſelf more in 
<' councils and aſſemblies, than in the field. They little value there- 
< fore what the Achæans think, hom they cannot hope to impoſe 


< upon; it is to the King's embaſſador, and by him to the abſent. 


oe, that Archidamus makes. his boaſts. And now, if any one was 
< ignorant before of what has made Antiochus and the a wang friends, 
< he may le: it from the ſpeeches of their miniſters : By Heng to each. 


other, and Yragging of that ſtrength they never had, Yo have puffect 


< up. one another. with vain hopes. While the Atolians talk loudly,. 
that Philip was overcome by them, and the Romans protected By 
4 their valour, and that you and the other ſtates of Greece will un 
* dou Join, them: the King on the other hand boaſts of his clouds 


5 oy 4 of horſe and. foot, bs Dabæ, Tadufrans, Aradians, and the reſt; and 


covers the ſeas with his prodigious fleets. This puts me in mind of an 


8 entertainment we once had at Chalcis at a friend's houſe, an honeſt 
< man, and who. underſtood, good. eating. It was in the beginning of 


Jum; and we therefore much admired how in that ſeaſon of the year, 


< he bad procured ſuch v vue of veniſon as we ſaw at his table: upen 
K val 


EN te Brad 7 not in as theſe orators) bid me not deceive 


„ myſelf; AWA Pork: 


My cook, faid he, has indeed diſguiſed it, and given it different taſtes 
c and different names; but all this variety of diſhes is made of one tame 
4 ſwine. "Tis juſt ſo with regard to this pompous enumeration of the 
King's forces: They are all „by whatever ſtrange names they 
may be called; all one fore mens and for their ſervile diſpoſitions - 
much fitter to be. ſlaves than ſoldiers. . And I wiſh, Acbeans, I could 


Tou would ſee ſomething like two petty legions, incomplete, in his 
camp. Tou would behold him one while . almoſt begging corn of the 
Atalians, 2 meaſured out ſeantily to his ſuldiers; then | 


41 
« 
: but picture to you the great King in all. his mightineſs and buſtle. 
cc 
40 
0 


money at 


< the gates of Chalcis; and. hoy: and by, when denied entrance, and hav- 
„ ing only ſeen Aulis a ohe Emripus,. returning to Demetrias. Indeed 
<< e did itt to believe the Atoliam; and the Atolians were as 
< much in the wrong to hearken. to his vanity. - Be not you therefore 
deceived, but rely on the faith of the Rowans, which you have ſo 
< often experieneed. And as for the neutrality ſo much recommended 
< to you, nothing can be more contrary to your intereſts; for without 

gaining any honour,. or even thanks from either ſide, you would un- 
doubt dh be the prize of | the. conqueror,” The Acbeans without 
heſitation declared for the Romans. 


3 | Antiochus 


| to pay them. You, would ſee him hurrying from De. 
1 metrias. to Lamia; from Lamia to Chalcis in Exbes : Now ſtanding at 
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Chap. IV. The Roman HISsToRv. 


 Hntiochus and the Atolians had ſent an embaſſy to the Bæotians, to V. R. 


court their alliance. Theſe returned anſwer : That when the King came 


into their country, they would conſider of what was proper to be done. 260 Conſ. 


The Athamanes were brought over to Antiochus by means of Philip the 
brother of Apamea, Amynanders wife. Philip deduced his pedigree from 
Alexander the Great, and pretended to be the true heir of Macedon : And 
the Syrian, encouraging his vanity, made him hope that he ſhould one day 
poſſeſs that throne. 55 5 

After this, the King, hearing that Eumenes and the Achæans were ſending. 
2 garriſon into Chalcis, made what haſte he could to prevent them. He 
inſtantly ſent away Menippus with three thouſand men: and followed in 
perſon with the reſt of his army. Menippus intercepted and cut off 
a party of five hundred Romans that were marching to the defence of 
Chalcis; and though the Pergamenians and Arheans had entered the 
place, the inhabitants opened the gates to Antiochus: after which he 
toon reduced the whole iſland of Eubæu. Fhence he paſſed into Bæotia; 
and this country alſo renounced her confederacy with Rome, and ſub- 
mitted to him. 3 50 | eee e e 
Upon his return to Chalcis (which he made his chief — of reſidence) 
he, by letters, invited his friends and allies to meet him in council at 
Demetrias, in order to determine, whether it were proper to make any 
attempt upon Theſſaly. Some were for an expedition into that coun- 
try immediately; ſome for deferring it till the ſpring; others ad- 
viſed only the ſending embaſſadors thither. When Hannibals opinion 
came to be aſked, addreſſing himſelf to the King, he fpoke to this effect. 
« Had I ever been conſulted ſince our arrival in Greece; had my opinion. 
been aſked, when you were conſidering how to act with regard to- 
the Eubeans,, Achaans and Bæutians, I ſhould have ſaid what I am 
„no going to ſay, when the debate is concerning Theſſaly. Our firſt, our 
« principal object ſhould be to gain over the King of Macedon. The 
KEubæans, the Buetians, the Thefſatians, who have no th of 
<« their own, will always follow the dictates of their fears. Through 
fear they will now be on your ſide; and, as ſoon as the Romans come 
4 into Greece, turn again to them, pleading weakneſs as an excuſe for 
having ſubmitted to you. Of how much greater importance would 
| < it be to engage Philip in your cauſe, who, if he once eſpouſes it, muſt 
<« of neceſſity be ſteady; and whoſe. friendſhip will bring us an ac-- 
* ecflion of real ſtrength; a ſtrength that, not long ago, was of itſelf 
<«. ſufficient to withſtand the whole power of the Romans? If I am aſked. 
« what reaſon I have to hope that Philip will join in the alliance, I an- 
« ſwer: In the firſt place, his intereſt requires him fo to do: and in the 
next, you Ztohans have always aſſerted he would. Your embaſſador 
<. here, this ſame Thoas, w_ he —ů 4 — the Tow to fail into- 
4 Greece, employed, as one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, the raging anger 
« of Philip, to find himſelf, under the colour of a peace, reduced to 

|  lavery; 
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« ſlavery. I remember, he compared the King's fury to that of a 
«wild beaſt chained or ſhut up, and ſtruggling to get looſe. If this 
ce be true, let us break his chains and ſet him free, that he may turn 


& againſt the common enemy all that wrath which has been ſo long re- 


« ſtrained. But, if he will not be brought over to our cauſe, let us at 
&« leaſt take care that he do not join our enemies. Your ſon Seleucus is at 
« Ly/imachia with an army: If he attacks Macedon on the fide of Thrace, 
« this, by one 22k Philip employed in the defence of his own dominions, 
« will hinder him from aſſiſting the Romans. Thus far with regard to 
« Philip. What my opinion 1s, 1a relation to the general plan of the war, 
& you have known from the beginning. Had I then been hearkened' to, 
ce the news at Rome would not now be, that Chalcis in Zubæa is taken, 


& anda caſtle upon the Euripus demoliſhed ; but that Hetruria, Liguria, 


and Ciſatpine Gaul are in a flame; and, what perhaps would ſtrike 
« more terror, that Hannibal is in Italy. Be that as it will, our preſent 


“ ſituation, I think, requires, that you ſend immediately for all your ſea 


<« and land forces, and proviſions neceſſary to maintain them; for they 
“ cannot be ſupplied by this country. When your fleet arrives, it 
<« ſhould be divided; one part of it ſtationed. at Corcyra to prevent the 
Romans landing in Greece, and the other ſent to that coaſt of 7aly, 
&< which looks towards Sardinia and Africa. It will alſo be expedient 
ce that you in perſon march your land forces to the coaſt of Dhricum, 
ce near Epirus. There you may preſide over all Greece, and keep the 
* Romans in awe by the fear of an invaſion : nay from thence may actually 
< paſs into Tab, if you ſhould think it proper. This is my opinion; 
4 and if I ſhould not be thought the moſt ſkilful in — other wars, 
th by good and 
bad fortune, how to manage a war againſt the Romans. In the execution 
<« of the advice I have given, I am ready to aſſiſt with faithfulneſs and 
& :zlicrity. But whatever reſolution you take, may the Gods grant you 
c ſucceſs.” Such was the ſubſtance of HannibaPs diſcourſe. His counſel 
was applauded, and not followed. Of all he had propoſed, the King 
did nothing, except ſending to Af for his fleet and land forces. | 
As to Theſſaly, it was determined to diſpatch embaſſadors to the Ta- 


lian Diet held at Lariſſa: and the Syrian marched with his army to Phere 


in the ſame country. While he was there waiting to be joined by the 
Athamanes and the Ætolians, he ſent Philip, the brother in law of Amy- 
nander, with two thouſand men to Cynocephalz, where the bones of the 
Macedonians ſlain in the battle when the King of Macedon was van- 
quiſhed by the Romans, ſtill lay unburied. Antiochus thought, that if this 
pretender procured them burial, he would thereby gain the affection of 
a people over whom he claimed the government. But this ſtep ſerved only 
to irritate the true King of Macedon. And he, who perhaps was hitherto 
undetermined, not only ſent advice to the Roman Prætor M. Bæbius, 
of the irruptioa of the Syrians into Theſſaly, but offered him the aſſiſtance 
of 'his forces. 5 555 3 


Chap. V. War with Antiochus the Great. 353 
The Syrian's embaſſy to the Theſſalians having proved fruitleſs, he V.R. 56K = 


wick the help of the Z#zc/ians and Amynander, reduced by force of arms, * 1 
Phera, Scotnfſa, Cypra, and the greateſt part of Theſſaly; and then laid 260 Conf. 2 


ſiege to Lariſſa. Bebius, now joined by Philip, ſent Ap. Claudius wth "* —_ 


4 detachment to reinforce the garriſon. When Clandins came near the | * ; 


town, he poſted himſelf upon a hilt within view of the Syrians, made his 
camp larger than his forces required, and-lighted up more fires than were > 9 
neceffary. - Antiocbus, thinking the whole Roman army and King Philip 72 
were coming to the relief of Lariſſa, immediately raiſed the ſiege, under | 4 
pretenee that winter was at hand, retired to Demetrias, and from thence 9 
to Chalois. Here he became enamoured, though paſt fifty years old, of bk 
the daughter of a Chulcidian named Cleoptotemus, in whoſe houſe he lodg- H 
ed, The difpropettion of her age and condition to thoſe of the King, b 
made tlie father very averſe to the marriage, fearing ſhe would ſoon re- : 
pent her advancement to ſo glittering a ſtation : But Antiocbus at length 
obtained his conſent; and the nuptials were celebrated with royal magni- 
ficence. The King ſpent the reſt of the winter in feaſting and diverſions : "Jy 
His officers and foldiers, infected by his example, abandoned themfelves 9 
to idleneſs and debauchery. TR” 4 


> 3 38 
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The Romans declare war againſt Antiochus. | 2 
The Conſul Acilius lands in Greece. 
Antiochus routed at Thermopylæ. He returns inio Aſia. 
The Etolians 4% a peace with Rome, but will not ſubmit to the terms on 
which it is offered. W 5 * 
Flamininus tales the iſland of Zacynthus from the Achæans, and per- 
ſuades them, he does it for their gat. 3 
T7 be Syriana g , ! ˖ x x es a7 
The conduct of the war againſt Antiochus being given to: L. Scipio, his 
brother Africanus aſſiſts him in quality of bis Lieutenant. 
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1 22 — Antiochus lay aſleep in pleaſures, the Romans were v. R. 562. 
; very watchful of their affairs in the t Some late ſucceſſes Bef Chr. 
of their arms had made all things quiet in Spain and Haly, which put 26: Cour. 
them in a better condition to provide for a war in the Eaſt. They fitted — 
out a hundred quinqueremes t6- ſcour the Zaftern- ſeas z and after the P7536 
election of magiſtrates, and a regulation of the troops appointed to ſerve 

this year, formally declared war againſt Autiochus. The new Conſuls, . 4. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, and M. Acilius Glabrio, drew lots for their 
Provinces. Greece fell to the latter. When every thing was ready for 
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B. ce his departure, embaſſadors arrived from the Kings of Egypt and Macedon 
190. with offers of money, proviſions and troops. Maſiniſſa likewiſe would 
26x Conf. - have contributed to the expences of the war, which the Romans were go- 
ing to undertake. And as for the Carthaginians, they not only propoſed 
to. make the Republic a preſent of wheat and barley, and to equip a 
fleet at their own expence for her ſervice, but offered, in ready money, 
the whole remainder of the tribute, which they were not obliged to 
pay but in the fpace of nine years. Of all the offers made to the Ro- 
mans at this time, they accepted only five hundred Numidian horſe and 
ſome elephants from Maſiniſſa. They would not receive any corn either 
from him or Carthage, without paying for it. Acilius ſet out for Greece 
in the month of May, accompanied by L. Quinctius, (the brother of Fla- 
| mininus) whom the Republic had appointed to be his Lieutenant; and by 
; the famous Cato, who now ſerved in no higher a ſtation than that of le- 


| | Son Iran. ᷣ / A ĩ˙·- Hoot won waa 
Liv. B. 36. The Conſul landed his troops in Greece, to the number of ten thouſand 
25 . foot , two thouſand horſe, and fifteen elephants. He immediately | 


n 20000. ſent his. infantry. to Lariſſa; and with his cavalry marched to Limnæa, 
another city of Theſſaly, which the King of Macedon was beſieging. 
This place ſurrendered to the Conſul at diſcretion. Thence he proceeded 
to Pellinæum, which Bebius had inveſted; and this town alſo ſubmitted 
to him. Here was taken Philip the Pretender, whom the King of Ma- 
cedon meeting, jeſtingly called him brother, and ordered him to be ſaluted 
King. Acilius ſent him in chains to Rome. Then the Romans and Ma- 
cedonians ſeparated, to ſpread the terror of their arms in different parts. 
The King made himſelf maſter of all Atbamania; Amynander retiring 
thence with his wife and children into Epirus. And as for the Conſul, he 
| Denen, e 
; WHEN Antiochus the Great conſidered, that, inſtead of all the mighty 
1 ' things which had been promiſed him, he had got nothing, in Greece, 
but an agreeable winter- lodging, and his landlord's daughter to wife, he 
began to accuſe Thoas and the Ætolians of having deceived him; and to 
look upon Hannibal as a wiſe man and a prophet. He was now ſenſible 
of. the raſhneſs of his enterprize: However, that it's failure of ſucceſs 
| might not be imputed. to any further negligence on his part, he ſent to 
5 the #tolians to collect their whole ftrength, and marched all his forces. 
| into their country in order to join them. The Ætolian chiefs had not 
been able to raiſe above four thouſand men; and theſe were moſtly their 
clients and vaſſals. Diſappointed of his expected aids from his allies, 
| Antiothus ſeized the ſtreights af Thermopylæ, to hinder the Romans from 
f a entering Atolia by the way of Loris... At this paſs, three hundred 
Lacedemonians, under the command of Leonidas, had, for three whole 
days, ſtopped a million of men in the time of Aerxes. It was not. 
above ſixty paces broad, and bounded on one ſide by the ſea, and a 
morals of deep mud, and, on the other hy mount Oeta, the extre- 
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mity of a chain of hills that divide Greece in two parts, almoſt in the ſame v. R. 562. 


; 25 a Bef. Chr. 
manner as the Appennines divide Italy. And as the King was not ignorant "I 


that, when Xerxes made his paſſage, it was by means of ſome troops that 261 Conf. 
climbed the mountains and fl down from thence upon the enemy, he, to x 
prevent the Romans, detached two thouſand Ætolians to ſeize the ſummit 

of Oeta, called Callidromos, which overlooked his camp. Acilius neverthe- 

leſs forced the King in his entrenchments : for Cato being ſent with a de- 
tachment up the mountain in the night, diſlodged the #2o/zans ; and then 
pouring down upon the Syrians, while the Conſul attacked them below, 

put a fpeedy end to the diſpute: An exploit of which he was extrava- 

gantly vain, and the laſt military exploit of his life. He was ſent to Rome 

with the news of the victory. _ 

Antiochas, in the action of Thermopylz, and in his flight, loſt his whole 
army, except five hundred horſe, which eſcaped with him to Elatia, 
from whence they paſſed to Chalcis, The conqueror, to: make the beſt 
uſe of his advantage, marched into Bæotia. The inhabitants of ſeveral 
revolted cities came to meet him; and as he every where gave proofs of 
his clemency and moderation, the greateſt part of this country ſubmit- 
ted; and, preſently after, all Eubæa : for Antiochus, upon the approach of 
the Roman army, left Chalcis, embarked for Afia with his new Queen, and 
retired to Epbeſus. Acilius laid ſiege to Heraclea, at the foot of mount Oeta. 

The city being taken, after a ſtout reſiſtance of the AÆAtolian garriſon, 
the ſoldiers retired into the citadel. It was commanded by that Damocri- 
tus, who, when Flamininus aſked a copy of the decree whereby the Ætoli- 
ans called Antiochus into Greece, had anſwered, he would give it him upon. 
the banks of the Tiber. He ſurrendered at diſcretion. | | 

Philip, in purſuance of an agreement between him and the Roman ge- 
neral, was at this time beſieging Lamia, a ſtrong town about. ſeven mules 
from. Heraclea. The place was on the point of ſurrendering, when the 
Conſul, having reduced Heraclea, ſent to the King to quit his enterprize ; 
alledging, that it was but juſt, the Roman ſoldiers, who had conquered 
the Atolians in battle, ſhould have the rewards of the victory. Philip: 
with reluctance complied, and marched away. The city, preſently after, 
opened her gates to Acilius. | . 
A few days before Heraclea was taken, the Ætolians, aſſembled in coun- 
cil at Hypata, had ſent Thoas into Afia, to preſs the Syrian to return 
with an army into Europe: But now they bent their thoughts wholly to 
a peace, and for that purpoſe diſpatched deputies ; who preſented them- \ 
ſelves in a ſuppliant manner before the Contul. Phæneas, their ſpeaker, 
having in a long harangue endeavoured. to move the compaſſion of the 
conqueror, at length concluded with ſaying, that © the Ætolians yielded 
e themſelves. and their all to the Faith of the people of Rome.” DO. 
« you ſo?” ſaid Acilius: Then deliver up to us Amynander and. the 


- Þ Pol. Legat. 13. ſays they were deceiv- that they fignified among the Romans, te. 
ed by the words Ei, ww mirw auvlor ſurrender at diſcretiin, * —- © 
iy uν], fidei ſe permittere, not knowing | 
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« chiefs of the Athamanes, Dicearchus the Ætolian, and Menetus the 
Epirot, who made the city of Naupactus revolt from us.“ The Conſul 
had ſcarce finiſhed, when Pheneas anſwered, We did not give ourſelves 
up to ſervitude, but to your faith; and I am perſuaded, it is becauſe 
« you are unacquainted with the cuſtoms of the Greeks, that you enjoin 
« us things ſo contrary to them.“ Acilius haughtily replied, You 
“little Greeks! Do you talk to me of your cuſtoms ? of what is fit and 
« decent for me to do? You; who have ſurrendered yourſelves at 
« difcretion, and whom I may lay in irons, if I pleaſe? Here, liftors, 
„bring chains for the necks of theſe men:“ Pheneas and his Col - 
legues, quite aftoniſhed, repreſented to the Conſul, that, though they 
were very willing to o 12 orders, yet they could not execute them 
without the conſent of the Ætolian diet. He was prevailed upon to grant 
them ten days truce, to bring him a poſitive anſwer from | thence. 
The preliminaries on which the Roman General inſiſted, highly provoked 
the council. White they were in great perplexity and doubt, what mea- 
ſures to take, one Nicander, an active man, who had gone from ÆZtolia to 
Epbeſus and returned in twelve days, brought conſiderable ſums of money 
from Antiochus ; and alſo certain advice, oe like King was making migh- 
ty preparations for war. This determined the affembly to lay aſide the 
thoughts of peace. They drew all their forces to Naupactus, and reſolved 
to ſuſtain a ſiege there to the laſt extremity. Acilius, conſidering that by 
the reduction pf this place he ſhould give the finiſhing ftroke to the con- 
queſt of Æiola, and quell for ever the moſt reſtleſs of the Greek nations, 
marched thither and inveſted it. „ „ 

In the mean time Flamininus, who had reſided a good while at Obal- 


eis, which he had ſaved from being facked, (when taken by Acilius ) 


and where he was honoured even to adoration, went thenee to ſettle a 


peace between the Atheans andithe city of Maſene; and he fubjected the 


tter to the ſtates of Acbaia. There was at this time a diſpute between 
the Romans and Acheans about Zacyntbus, an ifland in the Janian ſea. 
This iſland, Philip. of Macellon had given to Amynander, Who made 
one Hierocles, of Agrigentum; governor of it. Hierocles, after the de- 
feat of Antigchus at Thermopyle, ſeeing that Amynander was driven out 
of Athamania by Philip, fold Zacynthus to the Acheans; hut Flamini- 
nus remonſtrated, in the diet of Achaza, that an ifland, 'which only the 
ſucceſs of the Roman arms hact made to change it's maſters, belonged. 
of Right to the Romans, The aſſembly having referred the matter to His 


own honour, he thus anſwered: If T-thought that your poſſeſſing the 


illand in queſtion could be of any benefit to you, I would counſel the 


Senate and people of Rome to let you hold it. But as a tortoiſe hen 


collected within it's ſhell is fafe from all harm, and when it thruſts out 


any part of itſelf, expoſes that part to be trod upon and wounded: 
In like manner, yau_Acheans, w 0 are encompaſſed with the fea, may 


«' ſafely unite, and united preſerve, all within the limits. of Prlopoineſus ; 
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« but if you tranſgreſs thoſe hounds, and make acquiſitions beyond them, V. N. 562. 
„ theſe members of your ſtate will be expoſed to inſults, by which the OG 
£ whole hody muſt be affected. The iſſue was, that the Zcheans relin- 261 Conf. 
quiſhed their pretenſions to the iſland. . 
While the Romans were beſieging NaupaiZus, King Philip (who had ob- Liv. B. 36 
tained permiſſion from the Conſul to reduce the towns which had fallen 
off from their alliance with Rome) made himſelf maſter of Demetrias, ex- 
tended his conqueſts in Dolopia, Aperantia, and Perræbia, (territories of 
Theſſaly, ar bordering upon it) and was gradually recovering the many: 
places which had been formerly taken from him by the Romans. 
Flaminiuus, not pleaſed with this progreſs of the Macedonian, whom 
he looked upon as a more dangerous enemy than the Z#tolians,. went 
to the camp before Naupaus to reprove Acilius for having conſented. 
to the enterprizes of Philip. As the beſieged, who were now reduced. 
to great extremity, had formerly experienced Flaminiuuss clemency, 
they, upon the news of his arrival, ſent deputies to him, imploring 
his protection. He became their interceſſor with the Conſul, and ob- 
tained for them a ſuſpenſion of arms, till they could diſpatch embaſſadors 
to Rome, to negociate a peace there. The Epzrots at the ſame time ſent. 
thither, to excuſe ſome advances they had formerly made to Antiochus; 
and as it did not appear that they had committed any act of hoſtility 
againſt the Republic, ſhe choſe. rather to admit their apology, than draw 
new enemies upon herſelf. But the embaſſadors of Philip were yet more 
favourably received than thoſe of Epirus. He begged leave to hang up,. 
in the capitol, a crown of gold of an hundred pounds weight, in memory 
of the firſt advantage the Romans had gained over Antiochus. The Fathers 
readily accepted the King's preſent; and in return, reſtored to him his ſon: 
Demetrias, then a hoſtage at Rome; promiſing at the ſame time, that, if | 
he continued ſteady to the Republic in the proſecution: of the war, ſhe Pobbiue- 
would remit the tribute he was engaged to pay her. 
During theſe tranſactions, Livius the Roman Admiral was purſuing Liv. B. 36. 
the war againſt Antiochus at ſea. The King, for ſome time after his re- 
turn to Epbeſus, had imagined himſelf ſecure from any further hoſtilities 
on the part of Rome. He never dreamt that the Ramans would follow. 
him into Aſia; and was kept in this deluſion by the ignorance or flattery 
of his courtiers. Hannibal rouzed him out of his lethargy : He ſaid,, 
there was more cauſe -to wonder, that the Romans were not already 5 
in Ala, than to doubt of their coming: That the King might be well | 
aſſured, he would very ſoon. have a war with them in Aſia, and for Alia; 
and that, as Reme aſpired to univerſal empire, ſhe would infallibly ruin: 
him, if he did not ruin her. Antiochus, thus awakened, went in perſon, 
with what ſhips he had ready, to Cberſoneſus, to garrifon the places in: 
that country, and thereby make it difficult for the Romans to paſs into 
Alia that way. At the ſame time he ordered Polyxenidas to equip the- 
reſt of his fleet with all diligence. .Upon the news of theſe naval pre- 
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Parations, Livius ſailed to the coaſt of Aſia, with a fleet of 105 decked 
ſhips, including the ſquadron of Eumenes King of Pergamus. Polyxenidas 
having got together a hundred, ſome ſay two hundred ſhips, came to 
an engagement with the enemy in the Ionian gulph. The Romans obtain- 
ed the victory with the loſs of only one veſſel; the Ane loſt twenty 
three. 


About the time of this ſucceſs of the Roman arms in the 3 the 
reduction of the Boian Gauls is ſaid to have been completed by the Conſul 
Scipio Naſica, and one half of their lands given to new colonies ſent thi- 
ther from Rome. - 


Io L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother, and C. Lælius, the friend of the 


Great Scipio, were transferred the conſular faſces for the new year. They 
began the exerciſe of their office with introducing to the Senate the em- 
baſſadors from Naupactus. The Fathers required of the #tolians, that 


- they ſhould either ſubmit implicitly to the will of the Senate; or pay 


the Republic a thouſand. Talents, and engage themſelves to be enemies 


to all the enemies of Rome. The embaſſadors, knowing that the #tolians 
| had not a thouſand talents to give, and that they dreaded the ſeverity 


of the Romans too much to yield to them at diſcretion, could conſent ta 


neither of theſe demands: Whereupon they were ordered to leave Nome 


that very day, and Lady in a fortnight, _. 

The Senate had not yet aſſigned to che Conſuls their provinces. 
Lelius, who had a oreat intereſt in the aſſembly, and was perhaps the 
abler General, artfully propoſed to his Collegue, that inſtead of draw- 
ing lots, they ſhould leave the matter to the determination of the 
Conſcript Fathers. L. Scipio knew not how to decline this offer; yet 
took time to conſider. of it; and conſulted his brother. Africanus, 
without any heſitation, adviſed him to accept the propoſal; and when 
the Senate came to deliberate upon the affair, he, to their great ſurprize, 
offered to ſerve under his brother in quality of his lieutenant. There 
needed no further argument to make the Fathers immediately aſſign Greece 


10 L Scipio. | 


The two. brothers embarked at 8 with thirteen houſed 
foot and five hundred horſe, including auxiliaries and volunteers, and 
landed at Apollonia: from thence they marched through Epirus and 
Theſſaly, and at length arrived before Ampbiſſa, the citadel of which 
Acilius. was beſieging, having already taken the town. Hither came 


. ſome deputies from the Athenians, to intercede with the Conſul for the 


Atolians, now ſhut up in Naupactus by a blockade. Lucius Scipio was 
at firſt inexorable, notwithſtanding that his brother joined his mediation 
to that of the Athenians; yet in the end conſented to grant them a 
truce, that they might have an opportunity to try once more a negotia- 
tion with the Senate of Rome. Acilius having e the command of 
hay a to the E n _ | : 
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CHAP. VI. 


Philip condufs the two Scipios through Macedon and Thrace to tbe. 
 Helleſpont. | | 
Antiochus deſires to treat with the Roman Admiral. 
Hannibal hut up in Pamphylia by the Rhodians. 

A ſea fight between the Romans and Syrians. | 

Antiochus /ends propoſals of peace to Scipio.. Os - 
The battle of Magneſia. : 2 

Scipio concludes a peace with Antiochus.. 


* L Greece being now quiet, the two Scipios were at full liberty v. R. 563. 
to paſs into Aa. In order to this, they judged that the ſafeſt 5% ohr. 
way was to conduct their forces by land to the Helleſpont, and conſe-- 262 Cont. 
quently through . Macedon and Thrace. However, before they ſet out,, _—— 
they had the precaution to diſpatch a young Roman to Pella, where: 
Philip reſided at this time, to learn his real diſpoſitions, and whether: 
the ſteps he had taken were like thoſe of a friend, or of an enemy. 
The King had prepared every thing to facilitate the march of the Romans 
through his dominions. He came in perſon to meet the Scipios on his 
frontiers, was extremely obliging in all his behaviour, and accompanied 
them as far as the Helleſpont. | Rea | 
In the mean time, Livius, in conjunction with the Pergamenian fleet, 
took Seſtos, and afterwards inveſted Abydos; but raiſed the ſiege upon the 
news that Polyxenidas had deſtroyed a Rhodian ſquadron. The Roman 
Admiral ſoon after reſigned his command to the Prætor Amilius, ſent 
from Rome to ſucceed him. | | 
Antiochus was now full of buſineſs; and, turning his care from one 
thing to another, with a great deal of pains and aſfduity brought almoſt 
nothing to paſs. He and his ſon Seleucus entered the territories of Per- 
gamus on different ſides. Seleucus laid fiege to the capital. This brought 
Eumenes to the defence of his own: country; and he was quickly fol- 
lowed by AÆmilius, and alſo by the Rhodians, who, ſince their laſt defeat, 
had equipt a new ſquadron. Upon the junction of theſe fleets, and the 
news of Scipio's approach, Antiochus, fearing to be hard preſſed both by 
land and fea, diſpatched an agent to Amis to. propoſe. a. peace. The 
Roman, ambitious of the honour of finiſhing the war, readily hearkened 
to the motion; and the Rhodians were not averſe to it: but Eumenes, wha. 
had different views, prevailed to have this anſwer ſent to the King, That 
nothing could be concluded with regard to a peace, before the arrival of Po 1 


% 


| the Conſul. | > * $360 
_ The Syrian, after laying waſte the country of Pergamus, invaded Troas, 
wok. Perea, and ſome other towns, and then retired.to Sardis, His fon 


Seleucus: 


- 


De Roman Hisroxy, Bock V. 
$63- Seleucus was ſoon forced to quit the dominions of Eumenes, chiefly by the 


able conduct of Diopbanes, a Megalopolitan, whom the Achzans had ſent 
with a thouſand men, to the relief of Pergamus. / | 

After this the confederate fleets ſeparated : Æmilius ſtationed himſelf at 
Samos; to watch che fleet undet᷑ Pohjxenidas; and Eumenes ſatled to the 
Helleſpont to prepare every thing for Scipio's paſſage into HAſia. Eudamas 
the Rhodian Admiral werit ＋ Hannibal, who was bringing a rein- 
forcement of ſhips from Syria. Fhe two ſquadrons met off Sda in Pamplylia. 
In the engagement, the Carthaginian had the advantage on the left, 
where he in perſon commanded; but his tight being vanquiſhed and 
forced to ſheer off, all the Rhoqzan ſhips jointly attacked him, put him 
to flight, and chaced him into a port of Pamphylia. Zudamus left Chariclitus 
with 4 ſhips to block him up there, and with the reſt joined the 


On the aclvire of this ill ſucceſs, Autiochus employed his endeavours to 
the aſſiſtande of Prufias King of Bithynia: He repreſented to 

him by letters, That the views of the Romans were to deftroy all 
monarchies, being determined to ſuffer, throughout the whole world, 
no empire but their o.] n. Firſt Philip was ſubdued; then Nabis; 
J am attacked the third: And; ſince Eumenes has yielded himſelf to 
« voluntary ſervitude, the fury of Roman ambition, when it has over- 
turned my kingdom will fall next upon yours; nor will it ever ceaſe 
its deſtructive progreſs, till it has borne down. all kingly power.“ 
To efface the impreſſions made by theſe letters, Scipio Africanus wrote 
to Pruſas, aſſuriig him, * that Nome, ſo far from being an enemy to 
Kings, had made it her conſtant practite, with regard to the nionarchs 
* in fhcnd{hip with her, by every leind of honour to augment their 
* majeſty; The petty Kings in Spuin, who had put themſelves under 
<< her protection, ſhe had made great Kings. Maſiniſſa ſhe had not only 
* plared in his father's throne, but had given him the kingdom of Syphax ; 
< {6 that he was now the moſt potent of all the African Kings; nay, 
<6quid in majeſty and power to any Monarch in the world. Philip 
* and Nubis, though conquered in war, had yet been left in poſſeſſion. 
% of their dominions. Nome had! reſtored to Philip his fon (the pledge 
<« of his fidelity) remitted to him 'the tribute he owed the Republic; 
* andi ſuffered him to poffeſs himſelf of ſome towns not belonging to 
4 Maceion. He added; that Nabis would have been held in the far 
* conſideration by the Senate, if his own madneſs. firſt, and then the 
« fraudulent arrifice of the Ætolium, had not undone him.” This latter 
gave à check to the King's inclination- to aſſiſt Antiochus. But Amilius, 
the Romas admiral and embaſſador to him from the Republic, abſolutely 
fixed him in a neutrality, by convincing him, not only that the Roman: 
were more likely to be ebe ee but that their friendſhip 
was more to be depended upon than his. PTE PTR | 
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Chap. VI. War with Antiochus the Great. 361 8 
Antiocbus, diſappointed of his hopes of aid from Pruſias, and having V. N. 863. 


little confidence in his own land- forces, ordered Polyxenidas to bring to a 1 
battle, if poſſible, the Roman fleet then lying at Samos. For tho the 262 Con- 
King had no encouragement from paſt trials to expect victory; yet, as ter 
Pergamenian ſquadron and a part of the Rhodian were at this time ſeparated 

from the Roman, he had now a better chance to ſucceed than before; 

and he conſidered, that could he get the, maſtery at ſea, he ſhould 

then be able to hinder the Scipios from invading his Ahatic dominions. 
Polyxenidas encountered the Roman fleet, conſiſting of eighty - ſhips, off 
Myonneſus in Tonia, He was totally vanquiſhed. Of eighty nine ſhips, _ 
his whole ſtrength, ' he loſt forty two; the reſt eſcaped to Epheſus. The 5 
King, when he heard of this misfortune, impatiently exclaimed, that % .. 
« ſome God diſconcerted his meaſures; every thing fell out contrary to Syr. p. 105. 
ce his expectation; his enemies were maſters of the ſea; Hannibal was 

<« thut up in a port of Pampbylia; and Philip aſſiſted the Romans to pals. 

« into Aſia. In his fright, believing it impoſſible for him to defend 

places at a diſtance, he very unadviſedly withdrew the garriſon from Lyſi- 
machia, which might have held out a great while againſt the Conſul's 

army and retarded his approach. He all evacuated Abydos, which com- 
manded the Helleſpont, gathered all his forces about him at Sardis, and 

ſent into Cappadocia for aſſiſtance from his ſon-in-law King Ariarathes. > 

The Confular army, attended by Eumenes and the Rhodians, paſſed 

the Helleſpont without oppoſition. Upon the firſt advice of their landing 
in Ala, Antiochus, {truck with terror, immediately ſent propofals of peace 

to Scipio, offering to quit his pretenſions in Europe, and likewiſe all the 
cities in Ala, that were then in alliance with Rome; and to bear half 
the expence which the \ Romans had been at, in the war. The Conſul 
inſiſted on the King's paying the whole expence of the war, his con- 
fining himſelf within mount Taurus, (a chain of mountains which begins pe, 
towards the Weſt of Ly:ia, and ſeparates Cilicia from Northern Aa) Legat. 23. 
and his compenſating: Eumenes for the injuries he had ſuffered. The em- 
baſſador thinking theſe conditions intolerable, applied himſelf privately to 
Scipio Africanus, to whom he had particular inſtructions to make his court, 
offering him the reſtitution of his ſon (who by ſome accident had fallen 
into the hands of the Syrians) and even a partnerſnip with Antiochus in 
the empire, if he would be content without the title of King. Africans 
gave this anſwer to the embaſſador: I am the leſs ſurprized, that you 14. B. 37 
e are unacquainted with the character of the Romans, and of me, to © 36 
whom you are ſent; ſince J find you are ignorant of the fortune and 
« ſituation of him who ſends you. If your maſter imagined, that an 
e 'anxiety about the event of the war would engage us to make peace 
e with him, he ſhould by guarding Lyfmachia have kept us out of the 
„ Cherſoneſus ; or- he ſhould have ſtopt us at the Helleſpont. © But now, 
ater he has ſuffered us to paſs into 2a,” and thereby has received our 

« yoke, he ought to ſubmit to it patiently; and not pretend to treat 
„Vol. II. „ « with 
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The ROMAN His Toy. * Book V. 5 


r wich us upon a foot of equality. For my own part, I ſhall eſteem the 


King's reſtoring me my ſon, as the nobleſt preſent his munificence 
« can make me: his other offers my mind certainly will never need 
« I pray the Gods, my fortune never may. If Antiochus will be con- 
« tented with my private acknowledgments for a perſonal favour, he 
<« ſhall ever find me grateful ; In my public capacity, I can neither give 
a him any thing, nor receive any Bang. from him. All I can at pre- 
« ſent do for his advantage is, to ſend him this honeſt advice: Let = n 
« deſiſt from the war, refuſe no conditions of peace.” : 
Antiochus, believing that ſhould he be vanquiſhed, nothing worſe would 
be impoſed, than > ery the Conſul had required, turned his thoughts 
Wholly. to war. He aſſembled all his troops, and encamped them. not far 
from Thyatira..ip Lydia. Soon after, hearing that Scipio Africanus was 
| fallen ſick near Elæa, he generouſly ſent him his ſon, without ranſom, The 
Joy of the Raman, on this occaſion, was ſo great, that it gave a turn to his 
„ and helped to cure him. To the Hrian meſſengers he ſnake thus: 
T the King, I thank him; I can. at preſent ER HS ELIT 
<< except adviſing him not to hazard a battle till he hears that I am gon 
* to. yo lh Ae Autiachus, in purſuance of this advice, IC | 
1 l l. C e lid 9 to. 
| Magngfa. ... Conful, ambitious per gaining a, victory in 
the abſence of his brother, followed the Syrian ſo cloſe, and L__ him 


ſo hard, that he could not, without diſcoura aging his avoid 
an En The King's army conſiſted o 8 and foot, 
"thouſand horſe; the Conſul's of not above thirty thouſand: 


men, = a battle. near Magugſia; Antiochus loſt ney; fifty 
: men, including the priſoners; the Ramaus not more than: 
three hundred foot and twenty -Hve horſe. Though this victory was. 
chiefly owing to the bravery. and conduct of the King of Pergamus and 
his brother Attalus, r the banaur of it chat 
A no 1 —— 
now , SAT. to procure a PEACE upon any terms, 
| 1 at — to e 1 


4 Saks $I porn recs, bh diſplay . 
** magnanimity. Tour anly care naue having ao longer any. conten-- 
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Chap. VII. ar with Antiochus the. Great. 3863 1 
t had been previouſly determined by the Council, what anfwer ſhould F.F- 563 


be given to theſe embaſſadors, and that Africanus ſhould give it. He 189. 
is reported to have expreſſed himſelf in the following manner: Of 262 Conf. 
« things in the power of the Gods to give, they have beſtowed upon un 
« what they think proper: our courage and ſteadineſs, which depend 

« upon our own minds, have been the ſame in all fortunes. Hannibal 

« could tell you this, if you yourſelves did not know it by your own 
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<« experience. As ſoon as we croſſed the Helleſpont, before we ſaw the 1 1 
6 — camp, and when the event of the war was yet doubtful, we 'Y 
< infi the fame conditions of peace, with which we ſhall now 3 
« content ourſelves, after victory has declared for us. Antiochus ſhall A 
„ give up all his pretenſions in Europe; and in Afia, confine himſelf 4 
« within motmt Taurus: he ſhall pay us fifteen- thouſand: talents of ; 1 
« Eubga *, for the expences of the war, five hundred down, two * Two mit 1 
4 thoufand flvye hundred when the Senate and people of Rome ſhall handel * 
have confirmed the treaty, and one thouſand annually for twelve fx thou- 3 
« years; four hundred talents he ſhall pay to Eumenes, and alſo the hundree iY 
corn that was due to his father. And as the Romans can have no and fifty MW 
peace where Hannibal is, we, above all, infiſt upon his being delivered Arbutboot, Y 
up to us, together with Thoas the Ætoliun, Mnafilochns the Acarnanian, ii 
Phi and Enbulidas, Chalcidians. For ſecurity of the peace we ; J 
demand twenty hoſtages whom we ſhalt name. If Antiochus heſitates 1 
td accept of theſe terms, let him reflect, that it is more difficult to 5 
c reduce a King from the height of power to a middle fortune, than A 
& from this to caſt him down to the loweſt.” The embaſſadors had or- 1 


ders to refuſe no conditions; all were accepted, and the affair concluded: 
but Hamibat could not be delivered up; for, hearing of the King's de- 
feat ar Magnefia, he had eſcaped ont of the Srian domimions. 
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A new commotion in Ætolia. 3 
Eumenes comes to Rome, to aft the reward of bis ſervices, 
_ The Rhodians oppoſe his. pretenſons. | 
The Etolians obtain @ peace. re 

The Romans carry the war into Galatia, 
The laws f Lycurgus aboliſhed at Lacedzmon. 
' The affairs of Aſia ſettled by commiſſioners from Rome. 
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X7 HIEE the Scipios were thus ſettling peace in Af, the Atolians Polyb. te- 

. diſpoſſeſſed Pbilib of the greateſt part of Athamania, reftored it I 7 ze. 

to its righittul king, Amynander, and made ſome other conqueſts on the” 1. & #4: 
6 „ 2. | Macedonian. 
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De Roman, HisTory.' Book V. 


Macedonian. Rome, upon an embaſſy from Amynander, confirm en 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 4 nen 


After the election of M. Fulvius Nobilior, and Cu. Manlius Fulſo, to 
the Conſulſhip, embaſſadors came from Atolia to negociate a peace; 
but theſe, inſtead of addreſſing the Senate in the manner of ſuppliants, 
enumerated their ſervices to the Republic, and talked of their own 
courage in ſuch a ſtrain as ſeemed to reproach the Romans with the want 
of courage. The Senate hereupon directly aſked them, whether they: 
would ſurrender at diſcretion; to which they not anſwering any thing, 
the Fathers ordered them out of the temple, and paſſed a decree, that 
they ſhould leave the city that very day, and Jtaly in a fortnight; adding, 
that if any embaſſadors from Ætolia came to Rome for the future, without 
the conſent of the Roman commander in that country, they ſhould be 


- treated as enemies. 


Preſently after, Aurelius Cotta, a meſſenger, ſent by Scipio with. the 
news of his ſucceſs, arrived at Rome; and with him came Eumenes King 
of Pergamus, the embaſſadors from Antiochus, and ſome from Rhodes. 


When Cotta had imparted the news to the Senate, and, by their order, 


to the people aſſembled; and when, in conſequence of it, ſupplications 
and e ez as uſual, had been decreed, the Fathers gave audience. 
to Eumenes. The King having in few words made his compliment of. 
thanks for the ſuccour he had received from them againſt Antiochus, 
and tulated them on their complete victory over the Syrian, added, 
with a ing modeſty (no uncommon maſk of impudence) 45. to my. 
ſervices to the Republic, I had rather you ſhould hear them from your own. 
Generals than from me. Hereupon the Senate entreated him not to be. 
ſo over modeſt, but to prevail upon himſelf to ſay what he thought it. 


"reaſonable the people of Rome ſhould do for him; aſſuring him, that. 


tte Fathers were diſpoſed to recompence his merit to the utmoſt of their 


power. To this Eumenes: Had the option of a reward been given. 


i me from any other quarter, I ſhould gladly have ſeized the preſent 


opportunity of conſulting this moſt auguſt afſembly : that thereby I. 
might avoid the danger of ſeeming to tranſgreſs the bounds of modeſty- 
4 and moderation in my deſires. Certainly then, ſince it is you who 
are to beſtow the reward, it becomes me to leave it wholly to your 
* generoſity.” Upon this a moſt extraordinary conteſt of civility aroſe ;. 

the Senate ſtill urging him to declare his wiſhes, and he as ſteadily per- 
fiſting in his filence on that head. At length, to put an end to the 
diſpute, he withdrew. - The Fathers nevertheleſs directed, that he ſhould. 
be called in again, ſaying, that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe the King 
ignorant of what he hoped, or what he came ta aſk; that he knew 
Aa much better than the Senate, and muſt know what countries lay 
« convenient for his own kingdom.” Eumenes then ſaid ; * ſhould have 


« {till perſiſted in my ſilence, Conſcript Fathers, if I did not know that. 
the Rhodian embaſſadors are to be preſently called in, and that, after; 


S they; 


% Autiocbhus, how much more 
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they have been heard, I ſhall be under a neceſſity of ſpeaking. My YR. 564 
e preſent taſk is the more difficult; becauſe what they intend to requeſt 188. 
« will ſeem not only to have no view to my prejudice, but to have none 263 Coat 
“ to their own proper intereſt: for they will plead the cauſe of the Greet TT 
4 cities, and the juſtice of ſetting them at liberty. But if they obtain this, 
c is it not evident, that they will alienate from us the affections, not only 
4 of the cities which ſhall be freed, but even of thoſe that are in our de- 
« pendence, and have long paid us tribute? The Nhodians, on the other 
ce hand, having obliged the Greeks by ſo great a benefit, will, under the 
ee name of allies, hold them in ſubjection. Such is the advantage they 
<« propoſe to themſelves, and yet they will diſclaim their having any views 
<« of intereſt. They will alledge, that what they ſue for is becoming your 
« dignity to grant, and agreeable to your conſtant practice. But you, 
« Fathers, are not to be impoſed upon by all this. You will. not only 
« avoid the injuſtice of depreſſing too much ſome of your allies, and 
4 beyond meaſure exalting others, but of putting thoſe who have borne 
% arms againſt you into a better condition than your friends and aſſo- 
4 ciates.” Then, after a pompous enumeration of all the ſervices done 
by him or any of his family to the Roman name, ſervices which he ſer 
forth as unequalled by any thing which any ally of the Republic had 
ever performed, he thus proceeded: But you aſk me, what it is 
« that I requeſt. Since in obedience to you, Conſcript Fathers, I muſt 
&« ſpeak, 1 ſhall ſay: That if you have confined Antiochus within 
« Mount Taurus, in the intention to keep for yourſelves all the country 
* between that and the ſea, there is no nation whoſe neighbourhood I 
 <. ſhould: more covet, or think a greater ſecurity. to my kingdom. But 
« ſhould it be your reſolution to withdraw your armies out of that 
country, and relinquiſh it, I will venture to affirm, that none of your 
e allies is more worthy to poſſeſs it than myſelf. But it is a glorious 
* thing” to free cities from ſlavery ! I think ſo indeed, if they have 
« committed no hoſtilities againſt you: but if they took part with 
coming your prudence and equity is it, 
to conſult the advantage of your well deſerving allies, than of your 
« enemies ?” | TT E 7 4: 16Y > 
It was viſible in the countenances of. the Senators that they were much 
pleaſed with the King, and would reward him amply. When the Rhodian 
embaſſadors came to be heard, the chief of them began by mentioning the 
long friendſhip of their ſtate with the Republic, and the ſervices it had 
done her in her wars with Philip and Antiochus. He then expreſſed a 
concern, that he was obliged to oppoſe the pretenſions and demands of 
Eumenes, a Prince who not only was a friend of Rhodes, but had deſerved: 
ſo well of the Romans in the late war. Our reſpect for the King: 
« js indeed the only thing which embarraſſes us; for, that conſideration: 
apart, our. cauſe is in no degree difficult for us to maintain, or for. 
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„ you to determine, Were the caſe ſuch, that you muſt either ſubject 


free cities to the domination of Eumenes, or ſuffer bim to go without 
* a ſufficient reward of his merit, the matter might perhaps admit of 
doubt and deliberation. But fortune has well provided that you 
* ſhould not be reduced to that neceſſity. Your victory, by the 


bounty of the Gods, is as rich, as it is glorious. Beſides the Greek 


< colonies, you are thereby become maſters of Lycaonia, the two 
+ Phrygias, all Piſidia, the Cher/oneſus, and the bordering countries; 
& any one of which is vaſtly larger than the whole of Exmenes's 
kingdom. And fhould you give all theſe to him, you would 
% make him equal to the greateſt monarchs. It is eaſy to enrich 
< your. allies by the ſpoils of the war, without departing from your 
<, own inſtitution. The cauſe you aſſigned for your wars with Philip 


and Antiochus' was the liberty of the Greeks. Let Barbarians, let 


<+ thoſe to whom a maſter's will has always been a law, have Kings; 
<. ſince they delight in Kings: but let the Afatic Greeks, who have the 


e ſame ſpirit as the Romans, experience that regard for univerſal li- 


“ berty, which made you the deliverers: of Greco. It may indeed be 


ſaid that theſe Greek: cities declared for Antiochus: And did not 
many of the Greek- nations in * enter into a league with Philip? 
< Yet: you reſtored to theſe their laws and berties: This is all we 
< aſk for the A/iatic Greets. Can you not refuſe to Eumenes's covetous' 
ambition, what you denied to your own juſt - revenge? In this and 
<<. all the wars you have had in Greece and Afa, with what courage and 
<+ fidelity we haue aſſiſted, we leave you to judge: In peace, we offer 
<. you an-advice, /which' if you purfue, the whole world will think the 
<<. uſe you make of your victory more glorious than the victory itſelf.” 

-- Phis. <<fcourſe ſeemed Roman, and did not fail to have its effect on 
the. Senate. They determined to ſend ten ' Commiſſioners into the 


Levant: ta ſattle all matters there; but at the fame time pronounced 


Liu. B. 38. 
C. 3. 


in general that Lycaonia, the two Phrypias, and the two Aas, ſtrould 
Fax che future be ſuhject to Eumenes. Tycia, that part of Caria which 
was nest /to:. Rhades, and the country lying towards Pifadia they ad- 
Judged to the Rhodians. In both theſe diſpoſitions were excepted the 
Greek cities which had” paid tribute to. Autiochus, and taken part with 


the Romans in the war. Theſe were to be free. As for the Syrian em- 


baſfadors, they had no buſineſs at Roms, but to get the peace approved; 


and this was done. 


After diſpatching theſe. affairs, Fulvius and amlius left he city. The 
fixſt ſailed for Greece, to reduce the Aiolians; the ſecond to Aa; 
whence, Scipia, having delivered up the command of the army to him, 
returned to Rume, and was there honoured with a ere, 0 | 

Fulvius landed at, Apollonia, and began his campaign by laying- ſiege to 
Ambracia,. a. conſiderable. city on the borders 21 irns It was _ 
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hands of the ÆAtoliaus, and vigorouſly defended by | them; but they at J. R. 564. 


length capitulated. And then the Ætolian nation, with Fulvius's leave, 1 


ſent to Rome to ſolicit a peace. The Senate at firſt would hardly hear the 263 Conſ. 
entreaties of their embaſſadors. Some Athenian deputies who appeared 
in their behalf were more favourably received. Theſe had an eloquent 
man named Damis at their head. He confeſſed, that the Nomuns had 
reaſon to be angry with the Ætoliaus, who, for great benefits received, had 
not made a ſuitable return; but to charge this ingratitude upon the 
body of the nation, this, he ſaid, was contrary to reaſon and truth. In 
« all ſtates the multitude are like the fea. In its natural ſituation the ſea is 
« always ſmooth and calm, and perfectly ſafe to thoſe who embark upon 
« it; but when it comes to be ruffled and agitated by impetuous winds 
« and ſtorms, nothing is more raging and terrible. Thus the AÆtolians, 
« while in their natural ſtate, and uninfluenced from abroad, were 
« of all the Greeks the moſt tractable, and beſt inclined to the Roman 
% people; but when a boiſterous Thoas and a Dicearchus, from Aſia, a 
« Meneſtas and a Democritus, in Europe, began to blow, then were the 
« multitude put into a commotion ; they were hurried on to ſpeak and to 
« act in a manner unlike themſelves. To the authors then of . theſe: 
« miſchiefs and diſturbances, be inexorable, Conſcript Fathers; but ſpare 
« the. multirude, and receive them again into favour. Let them now 
coe their preſervation to your clemency. This, added to all your 
«, former benefits, will fix them for ever in affection and fidelity to Rome. 
The Senate granted the Ætolians a peace, but upon terms that put them 
in a worſe condition than any of the ſtates of Greece, though they had 
been the firſt that brought the Romans into that country. | 


During theſe tranſactions, the Conſul Aanlius in Aa marched: tir. R. 36 


againſt the Gello-Greeks (or Galatians) to take revenge for the © 

affiftance they had given Antiachus in the late war. They were originally 

Gauls, who, in the time of Brenns, after various adventures, paſſing 

through Thrace had entered Aſia, and ſettled in an inland country be- 

yond Caria and Phrygia. The Conſul was aſſiſted in his long march by 

Seleurus the King of Syria's fon, and by Attatzs the brother of Eumenes; Liv. B. 38. 

and he drew conſiderable contributions from the petty Kings through ON 

whoſe countries he and who came to pay him homage. The 

Galatians upon his approach forſook their towns. and cities, and retired. 

to the tops of high mountains with their effects and proviſions. He 

vanquithed. the ſeveral nations of them (the Tolitoboir, Tefoſagi and 

Trocms) ſucceſſively, and reduced them to ſue for peace. He would 

not treat with them upon. the ſpot, but made them ſend their depuries . 

to Epheſus, whither he retired with his army; and thither likewiſe re- 

paired the embaſſadors of all the Princes of Aſia with preſents and ſub- V. R. 563. 

miſſions.. 95 4 | whe” tea 
IN Tah M. Valerius Meſſala, one of the Conſuls choſen: for the new. 264 Cont. 


Jear, was ordered to Piſa to watch the motions. of the Ligurians, Who 6 


Liv. B. 38. 
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The Roman HISTOR V. Bock V. 


had committed ſome recent hoſtilities againſt the Romans : and C. Livius 
Salinator, the other Conſul, had Gaul decreed him for his province. 


Fulvius and Manlius were continued in their reſpective commands as 
Pro- Conſuls. Q: Fabius Labeo, the Roman Admiral, had at this time a 


triumph granted him for only recovering from the Cretans four thouſand 


Romas ſlaves; though he had fought no battle to reſcue them, and 


they had been delivered up to him, as ſoon as he appeared off the iſland 


Liv. B. 38. 


with his fleet, and demanded them. By a Cenſus taken this year, the 
number of Roman citizens fit to bear arms, amounted to two hundred 
fifty eight thouſand three hundred and eiglit. get] ity, = 
To return to the affairs of Greece. Fulvius had in his Conſulſhip 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cephalenia, which the Romans had re- 
ſerved to themſelves in their treaty with Ætolia, and which was a very 
convenient acquiſition, as opening a way, for their legions, into Pelopon- 

neſus; from which it was but about twenty four miles diſtant. Some 
differences now happening between the Achæans and Lacedemonians, Tul- 
dius, judging the matter to be of groan importance, thought proper to 
refer it to the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers paſſed an ambiguous 
decree, which each party might interpret in its own favour ; and this 
occaſioned the two Republics to begin - hoſtilities. Philopemen, who 
commanded the Achzans, led his army to Lacedæmon, and by ſome acts 


of ſeverity, ſo terrified the Lacedemonians, that they became ſervilely 


ſubmiſſive. At his command they | demoliſhed. their walls, renounced - 
the laws of ; Lycurgus, which they had obſerved ſeven hundred years, 
and ſubjected themſelves to thoſe of Acbaia. | V 


Then ten commiſſioners appointed by the Republic to ſettle the 


affairs of Aſia landed at Epheſus with King Eumenes. From thence they 
* - went to Apamea, where the Pro- Conſul Manlius met them; and they all 


together put the laſt hand to the treaty with Antiochus. Beſides the ar- 
ticles formerly mentioned, it contained, that the King ſhould deliver 
up all his long ſhips; that for the future he ſhould have no more than 


ten armed galleys; that he ſhould not fail beyond the promontory, of 


Calycadnus, unleſs to carry to Rome embaſſadors, hoſtages or tribute; that 


be. ſhould deliver up all his elephants, and never train any more of thoſe. 
animals. Among the hoſtages demanded, the King's ſon, Antiochus, was 


— 


one. Then they ſettled the bounds: of the dominions of Eumenes and the 


Nbodians. Lycia and Caria to the river Mæander, except the town of 
Telmiſſus, were given to the latter; Lyfmachia with the Cherſoneſus in 
Europe, the two Phrygia's, both the My/ias, Lycaonia, with Epbeſus, 
Telniſſus, and other towns in Al to the former: The Romans reſerved 


no part of the conquered countries for themſelves. They were ſatisfied, 


— Mk 
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for the preſent, with having extended the glory of their name and the 


terror of their arms, and with the immenſe ſpoils in gold, ſilver and 
+» > ,*>zich moveables which they carried from ie. 
F | „ When 
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When Manlins and his army had croſſed the Helleſpont in their way 
home, they were attacked by a body of ten thouſand Thracians, in a 
narrow paſs, in a wood, where the Romans could not form themſelves 
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a 
in order of battle. This danger eſcaped, yet with the loſs of great part ; 
of the ſpoil, they continued their march through Theſſaly and Epirus, i 
and at length arrived at Apollonia, where they were to embark ;- but 1 

the ſeaſon being now far advanced, the Pro-Conſul paſſed the winter 7 
there. 5 | | L. 
In the mean time M. Amilius Lepidus and C. Flaminius having ſuc- v. R. «66. 4 
ceeded to the Conſulate, would fain have paſſed into Greece and Aa; **,Cor- Þ 
but as theſe countries were now quiet [and had lately been pretty well 265 Conc 28 
plundered] the Senate inſiſted upon their going to thoſe places where 58 
the Republic had yet enemies to ſubdue; and obliged them both to 8 *. 1 
march againſt the Ligurians. The Conſuls obeyed, and, by the ſucceſs 1 
they met with, pacified all between Etruria and the Alps. * 


At length Manlius arrived from Apollonia, and demanded a triumph of 
the Senate aſſembled in the temple of Bellona. His requeſt met with 
oppoſition from ſome of the ten commiſſioners, who had been ſent 
into Aa. They objected, that he had not only undertaken his expedi- 
tion againſt the Galatians without the orders of the Republic, but < 4s 
had carried on the war more like a robber than a Roman Conſul; and 
that his victories were too eaſy to merit any reward. They taxed him 
alſo with want of conduct, for ſuffering the Thracians to rob him in his 
return home. Manlius pleaded, that the Gauls in Aſia having aſſiſted 
Antiochus, were proper objects of the reſentment of the Romans; mention- 
ed the battles he had won; and excuſed as well as he could his diſaſter in 
Thrace. After a long debate the aſſembly decree him a triumph. 


o X< 
» * 2 


C H A P. VIII 


Scipio Africanus arraigned before the Roman people. | 
Scipio Aſiaticus arraigned and condemned. 


HE preſent year was made very remarkable by the public proſe- 
cution of two men, whoſe eminent ſervices to their country, it | 
might naturally be thought, would have preſerved them from any open ö 
attacks upon their fame or fortune. Scipio Africanus and his brother 
Aſiaticus were ſucceſſively accuſed before the people of taking bribes from 
Antiochus, and embezzling the public money. | ; 


2 Livy makes one of the accuſations empire, as it was then called, on account of 
againſt Manlius to have been his having ſome verſes in the Sybilline oracles, threat- 
formed a deſign to lead his army over mount ning flanghter and deſtruction to thoſe Ro- 
Taurus, the fatal boundary of the Roman man armies which ſhould paſs that limit. 
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At the inſtigation of Cato, as ſome authors report, two Tribunes, both 
of the name of Petilius, moved in the Senate, that Africanus might be 
obliged to give an account of all the money received from the King of 
Syria, and of the ſpoil taken in that war. Scipio riſing up and drawing 
a book out of his bolom, In this, ſaid he, is contained an exaft account of 


all you want to know; of all the money, and all the ſpoil. Read it aloud 


te then, ſaid the Tribunes, and let it afterwards be depoſited in the trea- 
« ſury.”. No, replied Scipio, that I will not do. I ſhall not put ſuch an 
affront upon myſelf and inſtantly he tore the book to pieces before their 
. | | 
After this, a tribune named M. Nævius cited him to anſwer before 
the people to the accuſations above mentioned. The proſecution of this 
at man was variouſly judged of. Some thought it an inſtance of the 
moſt ſhameful ingratitude, and more deteſtable than that of the Cartha-- 


giniaus in baniſhing Hannibal. Others ſaid, that no citizen, how emi-- 


nent ſoever, ought to be conſidered as above the laws, or too worthy: 
to be accountable. What man can ſafely be truſted with any thing, 
<« not to ſay with the public adminiſtration, if he is not to be anſwer- 
able for his conduct? Force can be no injuſtice againſt him who will 
« not endure a fair trial.. 9 | | 
Nevius had no direct proof of his charge. He ſupported it only by 
ſurmiſes and preſumptions. He took notice, that Scipio's ſon had been 


reſtored to him by Anticchus without ranſom; adding, that the Syrian: 


had paid court to him, as if peace or war with Rome depended upon him 
alone: that Scipio had acted more like a. Dictator than a Lieutenant 
to his brother the Conſul ; and had gone into Aſa with no other view, 
but to perſuade the Greeks. and all the eaſtern nations (as he had formerly 
done the Gauls, Spaniards, Sicilians, and Africans.) that one man was the- 
pillar and ſupport of the Roman empire; that Rome, the miſtreſs. of the 
world, lay in ſhelter under the ſhadow of Scipio, and that his nods had: 
fucceeded to the decrees of the Senate, and the commands of the 
2 The Tribune alſo revived the old accuſations relating to his 

xury at Syracuſe, and the affair of Pleminius. Scipio diſdained to. 


7; anſwer. It happened to be the anniverſary, of the battle of Zama. 


Aul. Gell. 


B. 4. c. 18. 

ſays, that 
agree 

that Scipio 


e theſe 
corel 


After ſaying ſomething in general of his merit and ſervices, he thus con- 
tinued:. On this day, Romans, I conquered Hannibal and the. Carthagi- 
nians.. I world it become us to ſpend it in wranglings and contention. . 
Let us not be ungrateful to the Gods. - Let. us leave this raſcal here, and go: 
to the capitol ; Sherk to return thanks. to the great Jupiter, for that viftory; 
and peace, which, beyond all expettation,. £; procured. for the Republic. 
Inſtantly the tribes began to move; and the whole aſſembly followed. 
him, except the Tribune himſelf and the public crier. ; 1 

Scipio, notwithſtanding this memorable triumph. over his accuſer-- 


Nevins, was again. cited. by the two Petiliuſes, to anſwer to the ſame. 


acculations.. 
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accuſations. It is not improbable that the tearing his accounts furniſhed 
his enemies with the chief advantage they had againſt him. He now 
gave way to the ſtorm, and retired to Liternum, not far from Naples. 
L. Scipio appeared for him, and ſaid, that he was ſick; an excuſe 
which did not ſatisfy his accuſers : they were going on to get him con- 
demned by default, when ſome of the Tribunes, at the entreaty of L. 
Scipio, interpoſed, and obtained to have a new day named for the trial. 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, one of the Tribunes, who had been always 
an avowed enemy of the Scipios, but was a man of great probity, would 
-not ſuffer his name to be added to thoſe of his collegues in the decree. 
He declared, that he not only thought Scipio's excuſe ſufficient, but, if he 
came to Rome and aſked his aſſiſtance, would put an end to the pro- 
ceſs. He added, P. Scipio by his exploits, the honours conferretl 
« on him by the Republic, the conſent of Gods and men, is raiſed 
to ſuch a height, that to make him ſtand as a criminal before the 
Roſtra, and bear the reproaches and inſults of young men, is a greater 
diſhonour to the Roman people than to bim. Will no merit, no dig- 
nities ever procure a ſanctuary for great men, where their old age, if 
not revered, may at leaſt be -inviolate ?? This unexpected declara- 
tion from an old enemy of the Scipios had a great effect on the multi- 
tude, and even on the accuſers themſelves; who ſaid they would take 
time to conſider what was fit for them to do. The Senate preſently 
after aſſembled, and ordered thanks to be returned to Ti. Gracchus 
for having made his private reſentment give way to the public good. 
The proſecution was dropt. | 
to Rome, ſpent the remainder of his days at Liternum; and there, at his 
death, he ordered his body to be buried *. bs A 

Scipio Afraticus ſtood his trial, and was condemned, toget 
of his Lieutenants and his _— as guilty all three of having de- 
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Africanus, without any deſire of returning 


her with one 


frauded the treaſury of great ſums of money, received by them in Aſa 


for the public account. The Lieutenant and the ſtor gave ſecu- 
rity to pay what was judged to be due from them; Scipio refuſed to 
give bail, ſtill inſiſting, that he had accounted for all he had received. 
They were going to lead him to priſon, when Tib. Gracchus interpoſed. 
He ſaid, he would not indeed hinder the proper officer from raiſing the 
money out of Scipio's effects, but would never ſuffer a Roman General 


Alt is not certainly known when he died, 
and Livy, who tells the ſtory of the trial 
more amply than it is related above, ſays, 
that authors ſo differ about the circum- 
- ſtances of the proſecution, that he knows 

not what to Hl aa In theſe particulars, 
however, moſt of them agree: That 6 
was publicly proſecuted, that he tore his 
book of accounts, that he diſdained to an- 
ſwer at his trial, that he carried away the 


B b b 2 


people to the capitol, that he was afterwards 


cited again, and that he then retired. 

It is alfo uncertain which of the brothers 
was firſt proſecuted. 

d Livy thinks it amounted to four mil- 
lions of the ſmaller ſeſterces, which, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot, make, of our mo- 
ney, 32,2911. 13s. 44. and ſays, that Va.. 
Antias muſt be miſtaken when he makes it 
amount to fifty times that ſum, 


To 
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V. R. 6s. to be thrown into the ſame priſon in which the Generals of the enemy 
186. taken by him in battle, had been confined. His effects being ſeized 
265 Conf. and appraiſed, were not found to be of value ſufficient to pay the ſum. 


in queſtion; nar was there any thing amongſt them. which could be 
B. 7. c. 19. deemed to have been brought from Aſia. The friends and relations of 
Alaticus would, by preſents, have more than made up his loſs, but 
he refuſed to accept of any thing beyond bare neceſſaries. In return 
for the generous part Gracchus had acted, the Scipios gave him in mar- 

riage Cornelia the daughter of Africanus. | 
Y.R. 567. The Conſulſhip of Sp. Poſtbumius Albinus and Q; Marcius Philippus 
33. Was chiefly ſpent in ſuppreſſing and puniſhing a monſtrous ſociety of 


266 Conf.  debauchees, which had been formed at Reme under the name of Baccha- 


3 nalians. In the end of the year Marcius was defeated by the Ligurians;, 
e 8. & fc. and loſt four thouſand of his men. re, | | 
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The Roman Senate ſend io commiſſoners. ſucceſſively ints Macedon to fats 

© © cognizance of Philip's proceedings. The Commiſjicners.treat him hardly, 

The Romans exerciſe a tyrannic power in Achaia. Lycortas, Pretor of 
the State, remonRrates againſt it in vain; and the Achæans through 


V. R. 568. 12 the beginning of the Conſulſhip of Appius Claudius Pulcher and 


* M. Sempronius Tuditanus, three Commiſſioners, the chief of whom was 
267 Conf. Q: Cæcilius Metellus, were ſent. into Greece to terminate certain diſputes of 
the King of Matedon with the King of Pergamus and ſome ſtates of Greece. 

Philip, ſince his peace with Rome, had neglected nothing to ſtrengthen 
kimſelf againſt a new war, whenever it ſhould be unavoidable. He had 
encreaſed his revenues by promoting trade, and by the profits of his mines, 
in which he employed a great number of men. To recruit his people, 
exhauſted by the late wars, he not only enconraged. marriages and the 
bringing up of children, but tranſplanted into Macedon a great multitude 
of Thracians. Theſe being ſtrangers to the Romans, and therefore not 


Liv. B. 39 · 
. 24. 


| Pohb. de intimidated by them, he ſettled them in ſome to. uns on the ſea coaſt, 


obliging the former inhabitants to remove into Emethza, anciently called 
1436. Pæonia. After the victory over Antiochus in Greece, the Conſul Acilius 
ms 5.40 had permitted the Macedonian to make war upon Aynander and the Atha- 
manes, and to lay ſiege to thoſe towns in ge e Perrbæbia which be- 
longed to the Alolians. Philip eaſily expelled Amynander and took ſeveral 

towns in. Theſſaly, and Perrhebia,. and among the reſt Demetrias. He 

allo ſeized upon. ſome places in Thrace. The Romans, always Falors of 
. VV . is; 
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his power, had conſtantly watched his motions and had given him ſeveral 3. R. 568. 
mortifications. By the treaty of peace concluded between him and T. 1 / 
 -Flamininus, it had been referred to the determination of the Senate, 267 Con... 
whether certain towns of Macedon which had revolted from the King, I, f 
during the time of a truce with the Romans, ſhould be reſtored to him; « 23. 
and the Fathers had given ſentence againſt him. They had alſo con- 
firmed Amynander in the poſſeſſion of great part of his dominions which. | 
the #tolians had recovered from the Macedonian. And now Amynander | 5 
claimed the reſt of his towns. The Theſſalians and Perrbebians likewiſe 
demanded hack theirs; alledging, that though Philip had taken them 
from the Atolians, yet theſe had only uſurped them. Some of the com- c. 25. & ſeg. 
plainants broke out into harſh invectives againſt the King; which he an- 
twered with heat and haughtineſs. - The Roman Commiſſioners finiſhed 
the whole affair by a ſhort decree, That Philip ſhould withdraw his gar- 
riſons from all the places in queſtion, and confine himſelf, on that fide, 
within the ancient bounds of the kingdom of Macedon. ; 
| Then they removed to Theſſalonica, to hear the complaints of the em- 
baſſadors from Eumencs King of Pergamus, who pretended that the cities 
of Maronea and Anus, now poſſeſſed by Philip, of right belonged to 
their maſter; becauſe by their nearneſs they ſeemed appendages of Cher- 
ſoneſus and Lyſimachia, which he had received, by grant from the. Senate 
of Rome. The Marenites alſo complained, that their town had been 
ſeized by the Macedonian, and that his ſoldiers tyrannized in the place. 
Philip anſwered in a manner that was not expected. It is not with the 
Maronites and Eumenes only that I have a controverſy, but with you 
« alſo, Romans, from whom I have long obſerved that I can obtain no 
« juſtice. Some cities of Macedon had: revolted from me during a truce ; 
I thought it but juſt that theſe ſhould be reſtored to me; not that 
« they would have made any great addition to my. kingdom (for they 
s are but ſmall. towns, and ſituated on the extremities of it) but ſuch an 
« example might have had very ill conſequences with. regard to my other 
« ſubjects» Yet this you denied me. In the Alolian war I was deſired 
by the Conſul Acilius to beliege Lamia. After many fatigues and en- 
« counters, when I was upon the point of ſcaling the walls, and taking 
“ the town, Acilius forced me to withdraw my troops. As ſome com- 
« penſation for this injury, I was permitted to recover a few caſtles (as 
« they ſhould be called, rather than towns): of T heſſaly,. Perrhebia, and 
% 4thamania. "Fhele ycu took from me a few days ago. Fas 
« Eumenes's embaſſadors juſt now mentioned it as a truth beyond all 
diſpute, that it is more equitable to give what Antzochus formerly 
held, to their maſter, than to me... I am quite of. another opinion, 
Eumenes could not have held his kingdom, not only it you had not 
been victorious, but if you had not made war upon Antiochus. Eu 
menes therefore is obliged to you, not you to him. But fo little was 
any part of. my kingdom in danger from the man, that he age 
e | | | ; . 
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« rily offered me, as the price of an alliance, three thouſand talents, 


« fifty ſhips of war, and all the Greet cities which I had formerly held. 
« Theſe offers I rejected; nor did I diſſemble my being an enemy to 


e him, even before Acilius led your army into Greece, After the Con- 
* ſul's arrival, I conducted whatever part of the war he committed to 


< me; and when Scipio marched his forces by land to the Helle/pont, 
I not only gave him a ſafe paſſage through my dominions, but made 
good roads for him, built bridges, and ſupplied him with proviſions. 
«« Not contented with this, I took the ſame care of his paſſage through 
„ Thrace, where, beſides other things, I had to guard againſt his being 


& attacked by the Barbarians. . For this my zeal, not to call it merit, 
& ought you not rather to have added ſomething to my kingdom, and 


< amplified it by your munificence, than (as you now do) to take from 
<< me what 1 already poſſeſs, either in my own right, or by your favour ? 
„The cities of Macedon, which you own to have been juſtly mine, 
„are not reſtored. '' Eumenes comes to ſpoil me, as he did Antiochus; . 
< and to cover a moſt impudent falſhood, cites the decree of the. ten 
„ Commiſſioners, 'than' which . decree nothing can be a clearer confuta- 
< tion of his pretenſions. It is there indeed plainly and expreſly ſaid, 
<< that the Cher/one/us and Lyſimachia are given to Eumenes. But where is 
there any mention made of * #nos, Maronea and the cities of Thrace ? 
«What he did not dare ſo much as to aſk of the Commiſſioners, 


«ſhalt he obtain from you, as in conſequence of a grant from them ? 


„% Upon what footing am I to be for the future? you propoſe to 
< purſue me as an enemy, go on, as you have begun; but if you have 
< any regard for me as à King in friendſhip and alliance with you, I beg 
«you would not offer me ſo great an indignity “ | 


The 'embaſſadors' are ſaid to have been moved with the King's diſ- 


= 


courſe; to which they made this perplexed anſwer. < If the cities in 
4 queſtion have been given to Eumenes by the decree of the ten Com- 
« miſſioners, - we will change nothing in that diſpoſition. If Philip has 
«© taken them in war, he ſhall hold them as the reward of victory. If 
< neither of theſe be true, the cognizance of the affair ſhall be referred 
to the Senate of Rome; and in the mean time Philip ſhall withdraw his 


4 garriſons, that things may be upon an equal footing between the two 


To this harſh treatment of Philip by the Romans, Livy imputes that 


war, which his ſon Perſes afterwards made againſt them, and which he 
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received as it were by legacy from his father. TEL OE 

The Roman Commiſſioners. from Macedon went into Achaia, from 
whence, much "diſſatisfied with the Acbæant, they returned to Rome 
(where P. Claudius Pulcher and L. Porcius Licinus had been choſen Con- 


. falls for the new year.) They gave an account of their negotiation to the 


Senate, and at the ſame time introduced the embaſſadors of Philip and 
Eumenes, and alſo thoſe from the Theſſalians, Lacedæmonians and * 
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It was nothing but a repetition of the ſame complaints and ſame anſwers 
that had been made in Greece. The Senate appointed a new commiſſion, 
at the head of which was Appius Claudius, to go into Macedon and Greece, 
and examine whether the T heſſalians and Perrhebians were put into. poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe towns which Philip had promiſed to deliver up to them; 
and to order him to evacuate nos, Maronea, and all the places he 
held on the: ſea coaſt of Thrace. They were alſo directed to go into 
Peloponneſus, where the former Commiſſioners had not done any thing, 
becauſe it had been refuſed to convene a council to give them audience. 
Of this refuſal Q, Cecilius, the head of that commiſſion, - complained 
heavily. The embaſſadors from Lacedæmon alſo made complaints of 
the Acheans; of which more hereafter. As to Cæcilius's charge, the 
Acbæan miniſters excuſed themſelves by citing a law which forbad ſum- 
moning a Diet, unleſs on occaſion: of peace or war, or when embaſſadors 
came from the Senate with letters or written orders. That they might. 
never more make this excuſe, the Senate gave them to underſtand, that 
as they, whenever they would, might have an audience of the Fathers 
at Rome, it was fitting that Roman embaſſadors ſhould: meet with the like 
reſpect in Achaia. 2 | | | 

When Philip, on the return of his embaſſadors, had learnt from 
them, that he muſt abſolutely evacuate nos and Maronca, he took 
council of his paſſions, and remembring that the Maronites had be- 
haved themſelves infolently, when they pleaded againſt. him for their 
liberty, he gave orders to Onomaſtus, his Lieutenant for the guard of 
the ſea coaſt, to take ſuch meaſures as might make them repent of their 
deſire of freedom. Onomaſtus employed Caſſander, one of the King's 
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officers, who had long dwelt at Marunea, to let in a body of Thracians: | 


by night, that they might ſack the town and exerciſe in it all cruelties 
of war. This was done, but. ſo reſented: by the Reman embaſſadors, who. 


had better. intelligence of theſe proceedings than could have been ima- 


ined, that they directly charged the King with the crime; which, they. 
aid, was no leſs an inſult on the Roman people, who had undertaken the 
protection of the Marunites, than a cruelty to the innocent ſufferers. 
Philip denied his having had any ſhare in the bloody act, and laid it upon» 


the Maronites themſelves; affirming that they in the heat of their fac- 


tions and quarrels (ſome being inclinable to him, others to Eumenes) had 
cut one another's throats... Nay he made no ſcruple to propoſe to the em- 
baſſadors to examine the Marunites themſelves ; as well knowing, that 


they, terrified by the late execution of his vengeance, durſt not accuſe 


him; becauſe he would ſtill be in their neighbourhood, and the Romans 
not near enough to protect them. Appius Claudius anſwered, that it was 
needleſs to make enquiries about a thing already known; that he was well. 
informed of what had been done, and by whom; and if the King would: 
clear himſelf, he muſt ſend Onamaſtus and Caſſander to Rome, there to be 
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12 examined by the Senate. Philip at this changed colour, and was con- 
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founded; yet recovering himſelf, he ſaid, that Caſſander ſhould be at 
their diſpoſition : but as to Onamaſtus, who had not been at Maronea, 
nor near it at the time of the flaughter, he refuſed to give him up. His 
true reaſon was, that he feared: left a man, who had been much in his 
confidence, and whom he had employed in many fuch execrable com- 
miſſions, might reveal other ſecrets to the Senate beſides what regarded 
the Maronites: And that Cafſander might tell no tales, he took care to 
have him poiſoned in his way to Italy. The Roman embaſſadors at their 
departure let the King plainly ſee that they were diſſatisfied with his 
conduct: He began to fear that he ſhould have a war to ſuſtain before 
he was ſufficiently prepared for it. To gain time, he reſolved to em- 
ploy his younger ſon Demetrius as his ambaſſador to the Senate; with 
whom the young prince had acquired much favour when he was a hoſ- 
tage in Nom.. e 5 5 wits; 

The ſame embaſſadors who had been with Philip, made their progreſs 
through the reſt of Greece, and took cognizance of the complaints 
of ſome baniſhed - Lacedæmonians againſt. the Achæans, for having beat 
down the walls of Lacedæmon, ſlaughtered many of the citizens, and 
aboliſhed the laws of Lycurgus. To theſe acculations Lycorias (the fa- 
ther of  Pojybins the hiſtorian) Prætor of Acbaia, anſwered, That the 
complainants were notoriouſly the very men who had committed the 
murders they complained of: that as to throwing down the walls of 
Lacedæmon, it was perfectly agreeable to Lycurgus's inſtitution, who had 
forbid his citizens all kinds of fortification : the tyrants of Lace- 
demon, who built thoſe . in effect aboliſhed the ordinances of 
Lycurgus,” governing the city by their own lawleſs will; and that the 
Achzans; not knowing any better laws than their own, had communi- 
cated them to the: Lactdæmoniànt, whom they found in reality without 

laws or any tolerable polity, and had aſſociated to the other ſtates of 
Peloponneſus. > SIP" etz, | Re: he 5 PET, 5 „ a 
Hie coneluded with words to this effect: The Acbæuus, being 
&« friends and faithful allies of Nome, think it ſtrange to ſee themſelves 
4 thus compelled to give an account of their actions, as vaſſals and ſlaves. 
* to the Roman people. If the voice of Flamininus's * herald was not 
&. an empty ſound, why might not we as well enquire about your pro- 
< ceedings at Cons as you take cognizance of what we have. done at 
4 Lacedæmon. You will ſay, perhaps, that, by the league between us, 
we are only in appearance. free; in reality, ſubje& to Rome. I am 


<« ſenſible of it, Appius; and, if I muſt not, I will not be angry. But I 

4 beſeech you, whatever diſtance there be between the Romans and Acbæ- 
4 ans, let not us your allies be upon the ſame, not to ſay a worſe foot with 
& you than enemies; your enemies and ours. That the Lacedæmonians 
might be upon an equality with us, we gave them our own laws, 1 
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« made them a part of the Acbean body. The vanquiſhed, not content 
« with the laws and privileges which ſatisfy the victors, would have us 
<< Yiolate compacts that have been confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 
„ No, Romans, we honour you, and, if you will, we fear you too; 
but we reverence more, we dread more, the immortal. Gods.” Appius 
had little to reply, and was therefore very brief. Thinking it no time for 


5 gentle management, he only adviſed the Diet, „by a ready compliance 


to merit favour, while they might, and not to wait till they were 
„ compelled to obedience. The aſſembly heard this imperious language 
with inward rage; yet, fear prevailing, they only deſired that the Ro- 
mans would themſelves make what change they pleaſed with regard to 
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the Lacedæmonians, and not force the n by any act of their eh | 


tacrilcgioutly: to breaße their oaths. - 
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Cato choſe Cenſor 1 the inclination of the . 5 
His conduct in that een | 


11 E R E happened this your, a 3 ne es the 


| great men o Rome, for the office of Cenſor. Cato being one of the 
Canclidates, the .nobles, Who not only envied him as a new man, but 
dreaded his ſeverity, ſet up againſt him ſeven powerful competitors. 
Valerius Flaccus, vi had introduced him into public life, and had 


been his coll in the conſulſhip, was a ninth. candidate; and 


theſe two unit their intereſts. On this occalion Caro, far from em- 
ploying ſoft words to-the people, or giving hopes of gentleneſs and 
complaiſance in the execution of the es Joudly; declared from the 
roſtra, with a threatening look. and voice: That the times required 
firm and vigorous magiſtrates to put A pp! to that growing luxury 
e which menaced the Republic with ruin; Cenſoxs, who would cut up 
the evil by the roots, and reſtore the rigour of ancient diſcipline. ” 
It is to the honour of the people of Rome, that, notwithſtanding . theſe 
terrible intimations, they preferred him to all his competitors, ho 
courted them by promiſes of a mild and — adminiſtration: The Co- 
mitia alſo appointed his friend Valerius to be his collegue, without 
whom, he had declared, that he could not hope to compaſs the reforma: 
tions he had in vie p. 

Cato's merit upon the apt was | es 70 hae of any. of the. great 
men who ſtood againſt him. He was temperate, brave and indefatigable, 
frugal of the public money, and not to be corrupted. There is ſcarce 
any talent requiſite for public or private life which he had not receiv- 


A * He was a great ſoldier, an 
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Ke cher able ſtateſman, an eloquent orator, © learned hiſtorian, and very know- 


ing in rural affairs. Yet with all theſe accomphſhments, he had 


268. Gout faults, His ambition being poiſoned with: envy,.. diſturbed both his own. 
— peace and that of the whale: Sy is long in be lived. Though he would 


expreſſing to hi 


not take bribes, he was unmerciful and unconſcionable in amaſſing 
wealth, by all ſuch methods, as the law did not puniſh. It was one of 
kis ſayings, according to Pluarch, that the man the maſt to be ad- 
* mired, the moſt glorious, the moſt divine, was he, at whoſe death it 
appeared by his accounts, Mey fe Cn 
than the whole value of it. | 
The firſt act of Cato in his new office, was na legue to be 
Prince of the Senate r _— 
the Senators the names of ſeven perſons ; among whom was Lucius, 
the brother of T. Flamininus. Lucius, when Conſul and commanding 
in Gaul, had with his own hand murdered a Boian of diſtinction, a de- 
. ee e he had committed this 1 to gra- 
the curioſity o pathic, a young Cartbaginian, who, lo to 
ſee ſomebody die a violent death, had = Lee the general * 


ing him away fon ker ub whe hr as ging 0 be * 


gladiators. 
Titus Flamininus, full of f 2 6 the a done to his "RY 


> ther, brought the affair befo e; and inſiſted te tay Cato's or 


ing the reaſon of his we ae We yes == 


he: 


wack ther they eee a0. be? — honour in -the tem- 
ple of Heal/h, with an inſcription. that. mentioned of his victo- 
ries or triumph, but imported only, that by his wiſe ordinances in his 


— were al tcl at thre oats oo | ei dans, he bad 
eee e „mon de an{we | 
> Pluterch relates, that befor this, upon 2, it thould be aſked, why the people have 
tome of Cate s friends . not erected a ſtatue to e than why 
ir . they have. ; | 
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ms 
| Complaints brought to Rome | from Greece and Afia againſt Philip of 
; acedo n. 14 1 $04 . 5 4 5 ; ' \ 4 
be Senate make a. decrez in relation. to 4 diſpute between the Achæam 


| wranglers; f. 
and obſerving alſo how much he was embarraſſed (as indeed were they « 46. 


his memory ? and, he 2 that he had a little book for that purpoſe, 


Demetrius excuſed, as well as he could, whatever facts had given offence, 
and were not to be denied; promiſing an exact conformity for the future, 
to the pleaſure of the Senate. The fathers anſwered : * That Philip 
« could not have done any thing more prudent, or more agreeable to 
„ them, 3 Demetrigs to make his apology : That 
< they could overlook, forget, bear with many paſt provocations ; and 
e believed they might confide in Demetrins's promiſes : That though · he 
< was returning into Macedon, his heart, they knew, would remain with 
them as a hoſtage; and that, as far as was conſiſtent with filial piety, 
he would always be . That out of regard 
£ N N 20 , 'C C 2 7 * to 
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to him they would ſend embaſſadors into Macedon to ſet to rights, in 
e an eaſy and amicable manner, whatever had been done amiſs; and for 
“ their ſo doing, they wauld have 1 ſenſible, that he was indebted to 
« his ſon Demetrius. 

The diſpute between the Laced emonigns and. the Achæans was the next 


affair that came under the deliberation of. the Senate; and they pronounced 


a decree to the following effect : That thoſe of the Lacedemonians, who 
had been ſentenced to death by the Acbæans, had been unjuſtly condemn- 
ed; and that the baniſhed ſhould be reſtored; but that Lacedæmon mould 
remain a member of the Achæan body. 

9, Marcius, appointed embaſſador to the court of Macedon, eng or- 
ders to go alſo into Peloponneſus, not only to put in execution. what was 


now decreed, but to take cognizance of ſome new commotions there, 


occaſioned by the-  Meſſenians breaking off from the Achzan aſſociation, 


and ſetting up for an independent ſtare, One Dinocrates was come to 


Nome bo ſollicit their cauſe This man having learnt that T. Flamininus, 
named embaſſador to Biibyma, would in his way thither paſs through 
Greece, applied himſelf to him; who being an inveterate enemy of 
Philopemen, was eafily engaged in the intere of the Meſſenians. ''D#- 
nocrates imagined he had no.] his point, and he accompanied the 


| Reman to Naupattus -* whence as ſoon as they landed, Flamininus wrote 


to the Prætor Philopzmen and other principal © magiſtrates of Achaia, 
to tohyoke'a Diet. The magiſtrates, Lag that Flamininus had no 


9 commiſſion from the Senate in relation to the affairs of Greece, returned 


Eiv. B. 39. 
1 49 · 


anfwer, „That they would do as he deſired, if by letter, he would 


<< ſignify" what the buſineſs was which he had te lay before the aſſembly; 3 


4 an intimation of it to the people, Previous to their meeting, being 
4 by the laws abſolutely neceffary. 3 The Roman not thinking it ad- 
viſabe'to pur his*buſmeſs in writing,” all the * high expectations of Dino- 
crates and the Meſemans fell to the ground. 

: Soon after, Philopamen, having levied fuck forces as in haſte be ald 
marched againſt the Meſfenians, who, under the conduct of Dinocrates, 
had begun hoſtilities. In à ſkirmiſn which enſued, and while the 


"Achizat General oallantly © fe his perſon," to "ſecure the retreat of his 


men, overpowered by numbers, he was, by the falling of his horſe, 
thrown to the grou _ and talsen priſoner. Fhe enemy carried him 
bound to: bs , and. chere e wet er tony + to _ | 


7 
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When . ———— l de eee, 4 185 
to Meſe Mene, 3 1 n and who N pay, 
Leo of ſo ta man, ** (he Þ their hands, | hurried him 
desde ſome good offices he had +; of "of fight the people, under pretence 
din their city, and alſo thinking of aſking him 'fome queſtions relating to 
that — 2 means an end might be put to the preſent ſtate of things. And not dar- 
Bo. Fe war, nee to ing io truſt, him in the cuſtody of any. one 
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This year is ſaid by ſome authors to have been remarkable for the 
death of three moſt illuſtrious Generals, Scipio, Philopamen, and Hanni- 
bal. But Livy contends, that Scipio muſt have been dead at the time 
when Cato entered on his cenſorſhip ; becauſe this Cenſor named his 
collegue Valerius to be Preſident of the Senate, a dignity which Scipio 
Africanus had held for the three preceding luſtra, and of which he 
would not have been deprived during his life, without being expelled 
the Senate; and of ſuch expulſion there is not the leaſt hint in any 


author. 


As to Hannibal, it has been before obſerved, . that Antiochus covenant- 
ed with the Romans to deliver him up, but was prevented by his 
flight into Crete; whence he afterwards went into Bithynia, to Kin 


Prufias, and did him eminent ſervice in his wars. 


It has been alſo 


mentioned, that the Senate employed Flamininus on an embaſly to 


Prufias. 


The pretence for it was, to make him deſiſt from hoſtilities 


againſt the King of Pergamus-; but it ſeems. probable, that the chief bu- 
ſineſs of Flamininus was to terrify the Bithynian into a- bale betraying 


of his Cartbaginian gueſt ©, 


Pruſias, if we may believe Plutarch, 


earneſtly entreated the Roman embaſſador not to preſs him to fo diſ- 
honourable an action: But Livy:tells us, that the cowardly King com- 
plied upon the firſt demand. Hannibal, well acquainted with Prufias's 
character, had in the caſtle of Lilyſſa, where he reſided, formed cer- 
tain ſubterraneous paſſages, whereby to make his eſcape. in caſe of dan- 
ger. Word being brought him, that the caſtle was ſurrounded by ſol- 


diers, he had recourſe to his paſſages. 


When he found that the iſſues 


of theſe were alſo beſet, he did not heſitate a moment in preferring 
death to captivity. Taking into his hand:a* poiſon. which: he had long 


man, even for a ni t, they put him down, 
faſt bound, into a kind of vault or cavern, 


where they uſed to keep their treaſure in 


time of war, and the- mouth of which they 
covered with a great ſtone moved by an en- 
gine. Philopamen, now 70 years of age, juſt 
_ recovered from a long illneſs, and grievouſſy 
wounded in the head by his fall when taken 
priſoner, -lay in this place, without light 
and without air, while his enemies were 
debating what to do with him. The fear 
they had of his reſentment, ſhould he be 


ſet at liberty, made them determine to put 
him to death without delay; for which 


purpoſe they let down the executioner into 
the vault. Philopamen was lying ſtretehed 
upon his cloak, when ſeeing a man ſtand- 
ing by him with a lamp in one hand, and 
a cup of 


aſked him, Wheeber z knew any thing of Ly- 
The 


cortas and the Megalopolitan hor/emen.” 
executioner anſwering, that they had almoſt - 
all eſcaped ; It is well,” replied Philopamen, , 
We are not every way unfortunate; then with- 


out the leaſt mark of diſcompoſure, he drank . 
off the: poiſon, and laying himſelf down: up- 


on his cloak, ſoon after expired. 
Divine honours were afterwards paid to 
him by his countrymen ;- and he was ftiled, . 


as Plutarch tells us, The laſt of the Greeks. 


d Cicero [de Senect᷑.] makes Cato ſay che, 
ſame thing. 12 5 


* . 


© Valerius Amias (ap. Liv. B. 39, c. $6) ; 


ſays expreſly, that Flamininus, L. Scipio Afra- - 


ricus, and P. Scipio -Nafica, were ſent em- 


baſſadors to Prſas to procure the death of 
Huanm bal. 

iſon in the other, he with dif- 
ficulty raiſed himſelf, and taking the cup, 


4 According to Juvenal, Hannibal kept 
this poiſon in a ring. Juven. Sat. 10 


kept: 
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| erigence, he fad: Let us deliver Rome from 
| ce ſhe has not patience to wait for the death 
| ns's vis ver an enemy unarmed and betrayed 
| /terity. Then having invoked the Gods 
| * "for hi violation of ee he fwaF 
fl Es = Weak * . 5 Ver ed Bie, bus Son Fabi, 
1 : Rell, = of Air pie e nar of 6 8 
5 Reman Hiſtory; after relating che death of enemy, may we dot conelu 
Tom. 7.L Haunibal and 2 draws dde characters that he knew no other, and thought Han- 
| * „ of choſe two « brated Captaihs ; com- nibal an over-match for him? And why 
Peares them ; and then leaves it to his reader does our our author forget Publius Ser io, Afri. 
20 give the preference as he ſhall fee cauſe. r e General, 
He enumerates the talents and qualities whom Harnibe! vanquiſhed at the Ticin. 
| that make a complete Gevieral.. 1. Exten- Livy relates fowe ve of Hannibal over 
| five genius to and execute great the celebrated Marcellus ; but neither Mar- 
| \- defigts. 2. Piofount ſecrecy. 3. A tho- erde, not any ocher General, ever vanquiſh- 
| | gain with the characters of bal before che battle of Zama, if we 
| 5 i i may believe Polybius,. (B. 15. 6. 16.) Fe 
1 i f] rentixs Varre indeed is repreſented as a 
44 beadſtrong raſh man; but the battle of 
+1 Came was not loft by his imprudence. 
$6: Tbe onder in Which he drew up his 
120 . n_ 1s no where condemned; and Chevalier 
f for  Folar thinks it excellent. Add as to the 
| _ condud& of the battle, Eubar Paullur, a 


/ penovined Captain, = diſciple of Talis 
and; 5 © 0 5 q . 
e advan 


cer ee which hinder him ö 
| drawn from the 


and the charge of temerity on Varro for not 
bre mpg. a confeſſion of  Hanni- 


Ex 86 L Vr t like- 
be ables „ that He: fan 
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(oy hg ; 5 

bory at Ta His 3 

bly have been vanquiſhed but for his ca- 
8 with only his third line 
in fo 8 army) rang :hry 2 
over them, When Mafia and Leliu, 
Polybins indeed fays, that Hannibal 's Italian 
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forces were equal 3 in number to all: Scipi 

infantry, but this is contradicted by Ling, 
and is not very credible, The authority of 
Polybius, Who was an intimate friend of 
Scipio AEmilianus, is, J imagine, of but 
little weight, in 2 where the 8 of 


.the ee 1s 1 
F attery | to Fe are in many 
— — too viſible. 

The errors of which Haxibal i is accuſed 
are, bis wet 2 te Rome immediately 
_ after his wiory at Cannz, and his ſufferi 
— to ruin themſelves dow & dibawtery os 


1 ſurſt was not really an error. 
. faid upon this head, 


of his troops, after they came out of their 


winter quarters at Capua, is 2 ſufficient 
of their * 


proof that they had loſt nothing 

martial — ſi 2 If Hannzibe!'s ſoldiers 
were ſo unmanned as Livy would have 
them out of Hah 7 How came the Car- 
 thaginian to conqueror in every ac 
" tion, grout god | Call, as, Polybins ſays, he 


was 

. Abe (peaking 

the Carthaginian, our author adds, 
* for Sci 
© _ 66. like - 
— ently objeRed to Scipis by Faljus and: 
| yently o to us 
Cato ; unjuſtly perhaps, b t not more un- 
juſtly than it is bie ted . to Hannibal by 


IE ITT 
nerals w to their mili u 
ties, adds to diſcoupſe a Aan 
the title ny Mor L 2 2 VinTVES. 
And, ©« Here it is (ſays he) that Scipio tri- 
' be reader will not be much 


ip:0, I do not know that any thi 
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i — jud 1 
F 1 5 


— no mention, in 2 0 or ee we! 


, perfidioulneſs, and irrigen, 


2 Wu „n. ee * 


head, p. _ 


W ſecond charge, it is a manifeſt . 
flander. The behaviour of Hannibal and 


us believe, why did not the Romans drive of the, 


Laß, he had taken x 
Lian prifonars; ; he 


of the errors imputed y0 ” 
«c 1 


theſe was ever objected wy ran 


that neglect of diſcipline was - e Hannibat's mouth, juſt before 


e 
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with which Livy charges the Carthi an. 
The reader . therefore be at a loſs in 
whoſe favour - to. deride, norikftancing 
any thing that Livy has. ws or 297 22 
that our author has ſaid, or is going to 
ſay; for he declines making a pat 

theſe .two Generals with 


tizen.] He wall content himſelf (1 


.** ſays) with mentioning ſome of 


46 e Hine My yas. ” _ Whe- 
ther theſe brightneſſes are ſuch as give our 


author cauſe to ſay, Cg 2 he ere ds 


e ee in 


1 Fe 3 
He tells us, that e os pon ant 


s wonderful 


Sei „we ſhall preſent 
„ himſelf ſtems 1 bellow, KK N 


le ranges the virtues in 


b 
t numbers of - 
* . 


ſom, all 


that were 5. Romans. 


From the words which Lier 


E Eg 


of the Ticin, there is reaſon to poll: 


chat he ated. in the like manner. Wer 
. Hannibal would have been ſo gentle to mu- 
. tneers, 3s | 
which our apt 
o ſay : his temper havin never been 
ſection with dy 


was at the $ 
— 4 Ferre (and 


a mutiny among his ſoldiers. Nor do f 


well conceive how Scipio, confiltently wich 
common prudence, could, 3 in his ſituation 


have been more ſevere. to death 
fl tle en Ad Jon, thing | 
* W — 5 

6 4 is very 

in the inſtanes he chuſes to give « 


leneſs in r 
822 ſoften La ga 


18 — 6 made chem n ä 
was obliged to give 


-» 
Auf 
& 3 * — 


Phe r 
6 Set p. 234» 


allel of 
and civil virtues: ¶ the virtues of a good di- 


6 
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nm nia, who, blinded by his paſſion, 
„had married Sophoriſba, a declared ene- 
% my of the Roman people, is a perfect 
pattern for imitation in the like delicate 


_< circumſtances. ” Now the reader may 


remember, that this gentle amiable reproof, 
was accompanied wich a broad hint, that 
"Mafiniſſa muſt give up the woman he had 
married, and was paſlionately in love with, 


to be à ſlave to the Romaxs, and led in 


triumph before Scipio's chariot 4. 
gs | III. Juſfice. 


It was by this virtue (ſays our author) 
e that Scipio rendered the Roman domina- 


dee tion ſo gentle and agreeable to the allies 
and the conquered, nations, and made 
«« himſelf fo | tenderly beloved by them, 


dec that they conſidered him as their pro- 
8 6 


e tector and father. | | 
One would think that a writer fo well 
acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe times, 


meant this remark as raillery inſtead of pa- 


For could he really believe that 


' wh | 
either the Spaniards or the Africans found 


any pleaſure in e the ' Roman yoke? 
Or Cine the Spaniards had a high opinion 
of the juſtice of Scipio, who came among 
"them under pretence of delivering them 


from ſubjection to Carthage, and then re- 


duced them under the domination of Rome? 
The truth is, notwithſtanding all that is 
-faid by the Hiſtorians of his juſtice, ele- 
mency, and benignity, he carried on the 


— 


War In Spain not only with great injuſtice, 


but with great cruelty. The facts contra- 
dict the pan | | 


Tick ©. - 

As to Sripio s ſhining juſtice in not vio- 
"lating the Cartbaginian embaſſadors, who 
in their teturn to Rome accidentally fell in- 
to is hands, it is not worth taking notice 
- of, But (not to mention the affair of Ple- 


- minius} there is a glaring inftance of his in- 


juſtice recorded by Livy, (B. 44. c. 62.) 


and which the reader may find in p. 341 


of this volume. | 
IV. Greatneſs of Soul. 


F In what did Scipio difplay this virtue? 
- "Why truly in 


ſing the title of King, 
* which the Spaniards offered him; a refuſal 


which made them wonder. But the Spa- 
_ - niards did not know that every ſenator of 


Rome thought himſelf much above any of 
*the petty Kings in Spain. Beſides, can it 


he certainly 'ſhews 
than the Roman; when flyin 


Our author himſelf 
to take Hannibals part, and to anſwer 


be reckoned a proof of ſingular magnant- 


- mity, that a man honoured in an extraor- 
dinary manner by his country, ſhould not, 


for any temptation, turn a rebel to it ? 

The other inſtance of Scipio's greatneſs 
'of ſoul, many will perhaps think to be the 
greateſt blemiſh in his character; his di 
daining to-pive an account of his conduct when 
legally ſummoned to do it. | 1 
I cannot but think, that Hannibal, when 
he freed Carthage from the tyranny of the 
perpetual judges ; and when, by obliging 
the nobles to account for the public money 
they had embezzled, he prevented an un- 
-neceffary and oppreſſive tax from being im- 
poſed on the people, made a better — | 
as a Citizen and a commonwealths-man than 
Scipio, when he tore his book of accounts; 
or when he triumphed over the Tribune 
Nevins, by carrying away the multitude 
to the -capitol, that they might beg of 
* (as Livy ſays) to grant them always 
leaders like Scipio. And when Hannibal 
goes into baniſhment , lamenting the mi/- 
fortunes of his country more than his own; 

ter magnanimi 
S 7 Fo — | 
to avoid a trial ; or when ordering, at his 
death, that his body ſhould not be buried 


in his ungrateful country © : [ſo ungrateful 


_ aſk — 2 he had 
public money.) 
In proof of Scip##'s excelling in this 
virtue, we have the ® ſermon he preached 
to Ma/iniſſa, and the ſtory of the Celtibe- 
rian beauty. As to the latter, I would 


one with the 


not with the reader to believe Yalerius An- 


tias *, who reports that Scipio ated a quite 

Bae frag what is given him by 25 
and Polybius, But if Scipio was chaſte, this 
ives him no right to triumph over Hannt- 
Sa; for Fuftin tells us, that the Cartha- 
- ginian was ſo continent, with regard to wo- 
men, that nobody would have | believed 
him to be an African |. „„ 
FORE 4 VI. Religion. 
12 had the charity 


- 


* 


Livy's indictment againſt him for irreli- 

gion. He cites Hannibals pilgrimage to 

Gades ; a viſion which he verily believed 

came to him from the Gods, to Eds 
6 17 


4 Sce 28 . | 1 See p. 256. F Liv. B. 3 . e. 48. : | g Liv. B. 38. c. 34 
| 1 452 f. 283. i See p. 443 · k Ap. A. Gell. L. 6. e. 8. I B. 32. 4. 
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him the ſucceſs of his enterprize ; the godly 
expreſſions in the treaty between him and 
King Philip; his not robbing the temple of 
Juno Lacinia ; and laſtly, his invoking the 
Gods at the time of his death, to take ven- 

eance on Pruſias for his breach of hoſpita- 
bo. All theſe together ſufficiently prove 
that Hannibal had religion. 

As for Scipio, our author ſays, he does 
e not know, whether this Roman had read 
« the Cyropedia, but that it is evident, 
„ he imitated Cyrus in every thing, and 
% above all in religious worſhip. From 
the time that he put on the manly gown, 
ce that is from the age of ſeventeen, he ne- 
ver began any buſineſs, public or private, 
« till he had firſt been at the capitol to 
6% implore the help of Jupiter.“ Our au- 
thor goes on, What the religion was, 
« either of Cyrus or Scipio, is not here the 
« queſtion, We know very well that 
85 their religion could not but be falſe. 
“ But the example given to all Commanders 
« and all men, to 
« actions with : Jour and thankſgiving, is 
« for that reaſon the ſtronger. For what 
«© would they not have /aid and done, if 
« they, like us, had been illuminated with 
the light of the true religion, and had 
6 been 55 happy as to know the true God?“ 

Were I to anſwer this queſtion of our 
pious and learned author, I ſhould ſay that 
Cyrus, Hannibal, and Scipio, had they 
known the true God and the true religion, 


Von II. 


gin and finiſh all their 
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would probably have /aid and done as the 
Chriſtian conquerors and deſtroyers of man- 
kind have ſince ſaid and done. They 
would have uttered ſome prayers from time 
to. time; and on certain occaſions have 
walked in proceſſions: they would have had 
chaplains, and offices of devotion, and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and faſting days, and 


thankſgiving days, and, with all theſe, would 


have gone on plundering and ſlaughtering 
the innocent and weak, and gloriouſly lay- 
ing waſte the world. If they had not done 
theſe mighty miſchiefs, it is more than pro- 
bable we ſhould have heard little of their 
virtues. 

I FLATTER myſelf that the reader 
will be.greatly edified by the zeal expreſſed, 
in the 33 obſervations, for the ſup- 
port of Hannibal's moral character. But 
ſhould it be otherwiſe, I ſhall ſtill be con- 
tent, if I may only be excuſed for not at- 
tempting to 3 at large, the characters of 
thoſe ſhining heroes we meet with in the 
Roman ſtory. The truth is, I am unequal 
to the taſk of character-drawing; and were I 


| 8 I ſhould ſtill decline it, that I might not 


with the affectation of a new 
kind of colouring. For I cannot, from the 
actions of the Scipios, Marcellus, Flamini- 
nut, milius, Paullus, Mummius Achaicus,. 
and ſuch like worthies, form thoſe high 
ideas of their virtue, which their Panegy- 
riſts, both ancient and modern, would have 
us entertain. | 
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0 H A P. XII 


e Roman Senate tempvrixe with e to the fr Pa | 
Philip lays a ſcheme to bring the Baſtarnæ into Dardania. His e 5 to 
Bis ſubijects. 
The malice of Perſes to bis brother Demetrius; and the conſequences * it. 


h MARC IUs, the Roman embaſſador, who had been ſent into 

+ Macedon and Greece, returned to Rome in the conſulſhip of 

L. Amilius Paullus and Cu. Babius: Tamphilus. With regard to the 
Acbæans he reported, that he found them bent to keep the direction of 
affairs wholly in their own hands, and to refer nothing to the arbitra- 
tion of the Senate; but added, that if their embaſſadors, then at Rome, 
met with a cold reception, and if the leaſt intimation were given them, 
that their proceedings diſpleaſed the Conſeript Fathers, the Lacedæmo- 
mant would certainly follow. the example of the Mz Nenians : in which 
eaſe. the Acheans would ſoon grow ſubmiſſive, and molt earneſtly im- 
8 we eve rotection of Rome. When therefore the Achæun miniſters, 
the treaty between Rome and Achaia, demanded << aſſiſtance 


E « en the Meſenions, or, if that could not be granted, that at leaſt 
C 


ſending. arms or proviſions from 7taly-to-the enemy might be pro- 
<. hibited;” it was anſwered; That ſpould the Lacedemonians, or the- 
Corinthians, or the Argives disjoin themſelves from the Achæan confederacy 52 


the Achæans would have no reaſon to wonder if Rome looked upon it as a 


matter that no way concerned her. But, notwithſtanding this declaration, 
when the Fathers learnt ſoon after, that Lycortas, the ſucceſſor of Philo- 
pæmen, had revenged his death, and reduced the Meſſerians to ſurrender- 
at diſcretion, they graciouſly aſſured the ſame ambaſſadors, < that they 
„had taken care, no arms nor proviſions ſhould be carried from wy to: 
46 Me ene. 29 
. 115 change of language to the Achæans upon the news of the un- 
ed ſucceſs of their arms, was perhaps 8 to the near proſpect 
the Romans had of a war with the Macedonian; for Marcius reported to. 
the Senate, that, though Philip had done all they had enjoined him; 
yet. it was evident, from his manner of complying, that his obedience- 
would laſt no longer than neceſſity forced him to it. Nor indeed was 
the embaſſador in this miſtaken : for as Philip could not but ſee that the 
intention of the Romans was to. poſſeſs themſelves of his kingdom, by 
means ſeemingly conſiſtent with their honour, if they could 1 ach Pick 


. not, by any means whatever; he turned all his thoughts to put 
N in a condition to aſſert ny 5 This was not foo f 
| & } Mt ' to; 
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to be effected. In the former war he had loſt much both of ſtrength 


and reputation : His ſubjects could not bear to hear of a new war 
with Rome: And there was neither King nor State in his neigh- 
bourhood that would venture to eſpouſe his cauſe .againft the Romans. 
He formed a ſcheme therefore to allure the Baſtarnæ (a robuſt and hardy 
people dwelling: beyond the Danube) to leave their country and ſettle in 
Dardania ; promiſing them, together with great rewards, his aſſiſtance 
to extirpate the natives; who (lying on the borders of Macedon) had 
taken every opportunity to give him diſturbance. And he was to 
purchaſe of ſome Thracian Princes a paſſage through their country for 
theſe Barbarian ſtrangers. It is ſaid, that beſides the ſtrengthening of 
Macedon, he had a further view in calling the Baſtarnæ to his aſſiſtance. 
He thought they might be uſefully employed even to invade Tac, 
marching through /hricum and the countries upon the Adriatic. 
years paſſed before this project took any effect. In the mean time he 
applied himſelf very diligently to train his people to war, exerciſing them 
in ſome ſmall expeditions againſt the wild nations on- the confines of his 
dominions. _ | 

But theſe his counſels and proceedings were miſerably diſturbed by 
the calamities that fell upon him, both in his kingdom and in his own 
houſe. The multitude of people, which he had tranſplanted, much 
againſt their wills, into Zmathis *, being extremely diſcontented with 
the uttered bitter execrations againſt him: And he became the 
deteſtation of all his ſubjects in general, when, the more effectually to 
ſecure himſelf againſt domeſtic enemies, he barbarouſly cauſed to be 
maſſacred the children of all thoſe whom he had at any time tyranni- 
cally put to death. Polybias aſcribes what afterwards happened to Philip, 
in his own family, to an eſpecial vengeance of Heaven poured on him 

for theſe cruelties. | 8 
It is hard ® to ſay what the Romans intended by the extraordinary fa- 
vour they ſhewed to Demetrius the King's younger ſon. But certain it 
is, that their favour to him, and his mutual reſpect for them, made the 
father extremely jealous of him: A jealouſy that was increaſed by the 
partial regard the people in general had for Demetrius, to whom they 
thought themſelves indebted for the continuance of the peace with Rome, 


Some 


m The moſt probable conjecture ſeems 
to be, that the. Conſcript Fathers, well 
acquainted with Demetrius, and knowing 
him to be a fool, thought him the fitter to 
be King of a country, which they intended 
to, make their own, For, that he was a 
very weak youth ſeems evident from hence, 
that, while the King, ſuſpecting him of a 
warmer heart to the Romans than to him, 
Put an ill conſtruction upon many of his 


Dad da 


actions, which perhaps were innocent (and 
particularly that aſſiduous court he paid to 
every embaſſador from the ſenate) the Prince 
took no pains to deſtroy this impreſſion in 


his father's mind; but on the contrary 


was. always admiring and commendi 


whatever was Roman; carrying this folly 


ſo far, as to loſe all patience, if any 


- happened to ſay, that Rome (the worſt 
bak. city in the world) was ill contrived. 


and 


YT. K - 
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and who, they hoped and believed would, by means of the Romans, 
ſucceed Philip in the throne; and this their partiality- to the younger 
ſon was yet more ſtrongly reſented by the elder than by. the father. 
® Perſes not only conceived an implacable hatred to his brother, but formed 
a ſteady reſolution to compaſs his deſtruction. In this view he © accuſed 
Demetrius of an attempt to aſſaſſinate him; and even pretended to know, 
that he had undertaken this murder in the confidence that he ſhould 
be ſupported by the Romans. We are told, there was no ſolid proof of 
the charge. Ihe King, however, having called ſome of his council to 
be his aſſeſſors, ſat in judgment to try the cauſe. Livy has given us at 
large the pleadings of the two princes, or rather what they might have 
ſaid, if they had poſſeſſed his talents. When Philip had heard both his 
ſons, he told them, that he would not judge between them upon 
« an hour's hearing of their altercations, but upon a future obſervation 
« of their life and manners, their words and actions. | 
The King naturally inclined to his elder fon, and was confirmed in 
that inclination by his hatred to the Romans; yet he had not ſo high an 
opinion of Perſes's veracity, as not to doubt concerning what he had al- 
Iedged againſt his brother. His doubts made him wretched ; and he 


dreaded to have them removed; becauſe he could reap nothing but ſor- 
ro from a diſcovery of the truth. Nevertheleſs ſuch diſcovery was 


220. 


being indiſputably legitimate. But perhaps 
this 5 only a Roman tale. 


expedient, in order to the regulation of his conduct in diſpoſing of his 
kingdom. Full of anxiety, he [in the Conſulſhip of P. Cornelius Cetbegus 
and M. Bæbius Tampbilus] ſent Pbilocles and Apelles to Rome, with the 


r Perſos is faid by ſome writers to have 
been Philip's ſon by a concubine ; in which 
reſpect Demetrius had the advantage of him, 


* 


The occaſion of it was this. There 


had been the day before, a general muſter 


and review of the army. It was cuſtomary 


for the troops, after they had been reviewed, 


to divide themſelves into two bodies, and 


come to à mock fight, in which the com- 


batants made uſe of poles, inſtead of the 
uſual weapons. In the laſt fight between 
the two diviſions of the army, each bein 
heated by more than ordinary | eagerneſs 
for victory, as if they had been contend- 
ing for the kingdom, fome hurt was done. 
Per/ſes*s fide at length recoiled. This vexed 
him, but his friends thought that a good 
uſe might be made of it. It might 
matter of complaint againſt Demetrius, as 
if the heat of his ambition had carried 
him beyond the rules of the ſport. Each 
of the brothers was that day to give an 


entertainment to his own companions, and 


+ * 


chef hien ths others houſe 


to obſerve ' what paſt. One of Perſes's in- 


telligencers behaved himſelf ſo uncautiouſly 
that he was diſcovered, and well beaten by 
four of Demetrius's gueſts. Demetrius knev. 


nothing of this. When grown warm and 


merry with wine, Why ſpould not we go to 
my brother's, ſaid he, and join company with 
Bim and if he is angry with us for what 
happened to-day, we will put him into good 
humour again. All approved the motion, 
except the four who had fo roughly treated 
Per/es's ſpy. Yet Demetrius would not 
ſuffer them to ſtay behind. Theſe, to ſe- 
cure themſelves from being inſulted, car-- 
Tied {words - hid under their clothes: a 
precaution however not ſo. ſecretly taken, 
ut that Per/es had notice of it; who. 


thereupon cauſed his doors to be ſhut; 


and, when Demetrius with his drunken 
companions arrived, ſpoke to them, from a 
window, in reproachful words, accuſing 
them of murderous intentions. Liv. B. 40. 
Co 6. & 7.. 9 0 y EY 
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character of embaſſadors to the Senate; ; but whoſe chief buſineſs. was . YR * 


to learn, if poſſible, what had paſt in private between Demetrius and any 
of the great men there, eſpecially 7. Hlamininus: who not long before 
had, in a letter to the King, commended his prudence in ſending his 
younger ſon on the late embaſſy to Rome; and had counſelled him to 


180. 
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ſend him thither again with a greater and more honourable retinue of 


Macedonian nobles. Theſe two embaſſadors whom Philip thought un- 
biaſſed to either of the brothers, but who were indeed wholly devoted to 
Perſes, returned, and brought to the King a letter, pretended to be writ- 
ten to him by Flamininus, whole ſeal they had counterfeited. In this let- 
ter, the writer, in behalf of Demetrius, whom he owned to. be faulty, de- 
precated the King's anger; and preſſed him to believe, that whatever un- 
warrantable enterprizes the young Prince, through ambition of a throne, 
might have formed, yet certainly he had projected nothing againſt. the 
life of any one of his own blood. He added, that as for himſelf, he was 
not a man that could be thought the adviſer of any impious undertake- 
ing whatſoever. 


. Philip had ſome months before diſcovered,” by means of one Dzdas, 


Governor of Pæonia, who had worked kami into Demetrius $ cooks | 


dence, that the young Prince intended to efcape. to Rame, imagining, he 
could no where. elſe be in ſhelter from the ſuſpicions of his father and 
the malice of his brother. The pretended. letter from Flaminimes, added. 
to this diſcovery, determined the King to put his ſon. to death. Yet leſt- 


to do it avowedly and openly ſhould give the alarm to the Romans, and 


raiſe a ſuſpicion of his having hoſtile intentions againſt the Republic, 
he judged it beſt to have the criminal taken. off ſilently, and by fraud. 
To Didas was. committed the execution. A cup of poiſon, which he in- 
ſidiouſly gave the Prince, in the expectation that it would diſpatch him 
ſpeedily, and. quietly, not taking the deſired effect, but cauſing in him 
ſuch torment, as revealed the treachery, and made him loudly complain 


both of his father and Didas, this traitor: ſent into his chamber a couple: | 


of ruffians, who, by ſmothering him, finiſhed the tragedy. 


G H A XIE. 


2 ranſaZio ons 4 the Romans from the. year 572 10 378. 


F RO M the year 564, when the Conſul Manlius vanquiſhed. and” 


plundered the Galatians *, to the year 582, in which began the ſe- 

cond Macedonian war, little was performed by the Romans in the way of 
arms, except the conqueſt of Jfria. : Indeed the wars againſt the Liguri- 
ans and Spaniards continued almoſt without any nee but in theſe: 
there happened nothing . memorable. 
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A ſerjeaat. 


| of which mention has been made in Ye/, I. doctrines pernicious to religion. 
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At Rome, in the preſent year 572, one Orchius, a Tribune of the 
people, got a ſumptuary law paſſed, limiting the number of (gueſts which 
any man ſhould be allowed to have at his table. "= 

The next year, A. Poſthumins Albinus and C. Calpurnius Piſo being 
Conſuls, was enacted the famous Villian law, regulating the ages re- 
quiſite for bearing the ſeveral magiſtracies. What theſe ages were is not 
agreed among the learned. Yet from Cicero (Phil.-5.) it would ſeem 
2 the age for Quæſtor was 31, Curule Edile 37, Prætor 40, Con- 

ul 43. | 

The year gr mt. was remarkable for having two brothers at the 
ſame time in the conſulſhip, Q: Fulvius Flaccus and L. Manlius Acidinus 
Fulvianus, the latter ſo becauſe adopted into the Mankan fa- 


A. Manlius Fulſo (who had for his collegue M. Junius Brutus) led an 
army into ria; the conqueſt of which country was compleated by the 
Conful C. Claudius Pulcher, whoſe collegue Tib. Sempronius Gracchus ſup- 
preſſed a rebellion in Sardinia. : | | 

To theſe ſucceeded Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hiſpallus and Q, Petillius 
Spurmus. | ö 5 * 
While the Senate were in debate concerning the troops-to be raiſed for 
the ſervice of the year, Cornelius, who had been ſuddenly called out of 
the aſſembly by a water, returned, after ſome time, with a countenance 
full of trouble and conſternation. The Conſcript Fathers ſuſpending 
their deliberations, became all anxiety and attention. Cornelius then 
informed them, That the liver of an ox (ſix years old) which he had 
„ ſacrificed was all melted away in the boiler; that when the thing 
* vas firſt told him he could not believe it; that he cauſed the water 
* to be poured out of the pot, and then ſaw the reſt of the entrails entire; 
* but, for the liver, it was all vaniſhed, no mortal could tell how.“ 

The fathers, terrifiecl by this prodigy, were yet more terrified when the 
other-Conſul let them know, that of four oxen which he had ſucceſſively 
ſacrificed to Jupiter, not one had proved ſuch as could pleaſe him. Both 
the Conſuls received ſtrict orders to continue ſacrificing oxen, till the 
omens were good. It is rted (ſays Livy) that all the Deities were 
1 e except the Goddeſs * Health or Safety; but that Petillius had 
no luck in ſacrificing to her. What followed? Cornelius coming down 
the hill of Alba, was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, loſt the uſe of ſome of 
his limbs, and ſoon after died at Cumæ, whither he had been conveyed 
for the benefit of the waters. Petillius conducted the war in Liguria: 


r ˙ a mountain called- * Zetam, the Gondul, 


 -» Jn'this:yearthe-books which King . p. 62. were accidentally found, and ordered : 


na had ordered to be buried with him, and to be - burnt, by the ſenate, as containing 


. 
. 
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in an harangue to his ſoldiers, told them, ſe eo die Letum capturum 2 
eſſe, that he ſhould that day take Letum (the enemy's poſt ;) not attend- 15 8 8 
ing, ſays Livy, to the ambiguity of the words, which alſo import, that 276 Conf. 
he ſhould that day catch his death : And accordingly he was that day killed 
in a conflict with the enemy. The Latin hiſtorian adds, that upon fo re- 
markable a fulfilling of the melancholy omen, the keeper of the ſacred 

_ chickens. was heard to ſay, that ſomething had gone wrong even with 

them, at the taking the auſpices before the battle, and. that. the Conſul: 

knew it well enough. | 

In the place of Cornelius, C. Valerius Lævinus had been choſen, Petillius 

holding the comitia; but the ableſt divines and lawyers were of opinion, 

that ſince the ordinary Conſuls of that year had both periſhed, one by 

ſickneſs, the other by the ſword, the extraordinary, or ſubſtituted. Conſul,, 

could not hold: the comitia-tor a new election of. magiltrates.. 


CHA EF 


Perſes, after the death of his father Philip, ſucceeds him in the throne: 

' He renews the treaty with Rome, and endeavours to gain the good-will of 
. the Greeks. | | EN 3 

be Romans are jealous of his growing power. | 


IN the Conſulſhip of P. Mucius Scævola and M. Amilius Lepidus, v. R. 5358. 
certain embaſſadors, who had been ſent by the Conſcript Fathers 9 
into Macedon ¶ to ſeek. a pretence for invading and conquering that coun- 277 Con. 
try] returned to Rome. Their report, which was very ſhort, will be men 
tioned when the reader has firſt had an account of. ſome changes in the 
ſtate. of Macedon ſince it was laſt ſpoken. of. | 
King Philip was dead. He had lived but two years after the mur- 1, B. 40. 
der of his fon Demetrius, and had paſſed thoſe years in the extremeſt e. 54. & fec, 
melancholy and wretchedneſs of mind. For Perſes, having got rid of 
his rival brother, paid no longer any reſpect to his. father, but let him- 
ſelf be courted and worſhipped by the people, as if he were already on 
the throne. The old King was in a manner. left deſolate, ſome expect- 
ing his death, and ſome ſcarce enduring the tediouſneſs of fuch expecta- 
tion. Thus neglected and deſerted, his thoughts ran frequently back to 
his ſon Demetrius; of whom he began now to. regret the loſs, not with-- 
out ſome ſuſpicion of foul play on the part of Perſes in relation to his 
brother. One man there was of his court, and but one, his couſin- 
erman Antigonus (the ſon of his uncle Echecrates,) that continued faith-- 
ful to him. Antigonus, by his fidelity to Philip, had drawn upon him-- 
ſelf the hatred of Perſes; and well foreſaw, how. dangerous that 3 
5 ; 3 | WO ; 
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would be to him, if ever the prince ſhould aſcend the throne. He no 

ſooner therefore obſerved the ſoftening of the King's mind at the remem- 

brance of Demetrius, and how 9 he was to the belief, that unfair 
afs 


practices had been uſed to compaſs that Prince's deſtruction, but he ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to liſten to what people ſaid upon that ſubject, 
and induſtriouſly to bring the matter into diſcourſe, often joining with 
thoſe who complained of the raſhneſs of the King's act. He found that 
Philocles and Apelles, the embaſſadors who had bought the pretended 
letter from Flamininus, lay under the ſuſpicion of fraud; and that it 
was commonly whiſpered in the palace, that Xychus, their ſecretary, had 
counterfeited the hand-writing and the ſeal of the Roman. Antigonus 
accidentally meeting this Xychus, laid hold of him, and brought him 
into the palace. There leaving him in cuſtody with ſome. officers, he 
went to the King, and acquainted him, that he had found the man who 
could beſt ad him whether his ſon Demetrius had died juſtly or by 
treacliery. Xychus being examined in Philip's preſence, and threatned 
with torture, after ſome little heſitation confeſſed the whole matter. 
Pbilocles was inſtantly ſeized. Some ſay, that being confronted with 
Hebus he owned the fact; others, that he bore the torture without 
confefling any thing. Apelles, then abſent from court upon ſome com- 
miſſion, having notice of Hebus's being arreſted, made his eſcape and 
fled into 1taly *. As for Penſet, he was grown too powerful to be under 
any neceſſity of dne his country; he only 3 care to keep at a 
diſtance from his father; who deſpairing of ever being able to bring 
him to corporal pùniſhment, bent his thoughts to hinder, his ſucceſſion 


to the throne, and ſecure it to Antigonus. And this had he lived 


May not this circumſtance, joined with only that Demetrius was vain and inſolent, 
ſome others in the ſtory, juſtify a doubt, on account of che extraordinary regard the 
whether this pretended diſco of truth ſenate expreſſed: for him, but that ſeveral 
was not itſelf a fraud, contrived by Auti- months before Apelles and Philocles brought 


genus, who hoped by the ſucceſs of it to 
gain the kingdom? Was Traly a country 
where 4, 


les, if guilty of forging a letter 
from 33 * "ul Jeftrudion of De- 


metrius, (a Prince ſo much in favour with 


the ſenate) could hope to find an aſylum? 
ct 7 Philip demanded him, the Ro- 


Y 

mant not deliver him up, as 4 ars 
from Livy, (B. 42. c. 5.) who alſo tells 
that Philocler, by ſome Hiſtorians, is ſaid to 
have denied the crime to the laſt, though 
confronted with Xychus, and put to he 


torture. Why may not the letter in queſ- 


tion have been genuine ? Livy, who makes 
it a point to juſtify Demetrius, and load 


Panel, (doubtlels becauſe a vietm deftined 


by the Romans i deſtrudtion) allows, not 


us, 


the letter from Itahy, he had formed the 
_ of withdrawing from his father's 
obedience, and eſcaping to. his friends at 


Rome, Might not Flamininus, knowing this 


and perhaps ſome other unjuſtifiable prac- 
tices. of Demetrias, which had brought him 
under his father's diſpleaſure, write a let» 
ter to the King, to deprecate his anger, 


and diſſuade him from any meaſures too 


ſevere againſt the Prince: in which depre- 
cation he might hope to ſucceed the more 
eaſily, by aſſuring Philip, that whatever 
wicked ſchemes of ambition the young man 
had formed, they could not take place, 
fince they would have no countenance from 
Rome? ISP i 


4 little 
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a little longer than he did, he would doubtleſs have effected. But in 
making a progreſs through his kingdom, for this very purpoſe, he fell 
ſick at Amphipolis, and died; [year of Rome 574.] His phyſician Cali- 
genes concealed his death till Perſes arrived; to whom he had given no- 
tice of the King's condition, upon the firſt indication of the diſtemper's 
being mortal. Antigonus was not at Amphipolis: He had been ſent, 
much againſt his will, as embaſſador from Philip to quicken the march 
of the Baſtarnæ, and was coming with Cotto, one of their leaders, to 
let the King know, that they had paſſed the Danube, and were ad- 
vancing ; a prodigious multitude, with their wives and children. Not 
far from Ampbipolis he heard a rumour of Philip's death, and was ſoon 
after arreſted and ſlain by the order of Perſes, who had taken poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom. | | 
The more firmly to eſtabliſh himſelf, Perſes ſent embaſſadors to Rome 
to get his title to the crown recognized by the Senate, and to renew 
the league that had been made between his father and the Republic; 
both which requeſts he obtained. Nor did he negle& any thing which 
he thought might help to conciliate to him the will of the Greeks, 
and his other neighbours. To ingratiate himſelf with his ſubjects, he 
recalled by edicts (publiſhed in the iſland of Delos, at Delphi, and in 
the temple of Lonia Minerva) all the Macedonians who had fled their 
country for debt, or had been baniſhed thence. by the judges; promiſing 
them, not only impunity, but reſtitution of their eſtates, with the pro- 
fits of them during their abſence. He remitted alſo all debts due to his 
exchequer, and releaſed all perſons that were in cuſtody either for trea- 
ſon, or the ſuſpicion. of it. By ſuch actions of generoſity and clemency 
he made the Greeks univerſally conceive the higheſt hopes of him. Add 
to this, that in his perſon and in all his deportment there was a royal 
dignity ; and having carefully ſhunned the vices of incontinence and in- 
temperance, to which his father had been addicted, he had a ſtrength 
of body, that would enable him to ſuſtain the hardſhips of war, as well 
as the fatigues of civil government. Such, ſays Polybius, was Perſes in 
the beginning of his reign. © wy 
The Baſtarnæ (as mentioned above) were upon their march to the 
country of Dardania, when Philip, who had invited them thither, died. 
This event embarraſſed them : For the Thracians, with whom Philip had 
ſettled the price of their paſſage, now diſputed it. A battle enſued, in which 


the Thracians had the worſt. Nevertheleſs we find that the whole mul- 


titude of the Baſtarnæ, except 30,000, returned home, becauſe (if we 
may believe Livy and P. Orofius) it was miraculouſly bad weather. The 
30,000 came on and entered Dardania; where we find them three years 
arter. For the Dardans then ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to aſk help againſt 
thoſe invaders; adding, that they. were yet leſs afraid of the Baſtarne 
chan of Perſes, who was in league with them. This furniſhed the Ro- 
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: 12 mans, with a pretext to viſit the King with einbaſſadors, who ſhould pry 
274 Into his conduct and defigns. 
277 Conſ. When theſe miniſters returned, the whole of their report amounted 
II. B. 4. Only to this; that there was war in Dardania. Perſes, apprehending 
.c 19 ſome deſign againſt him, had appointed embaſſadors to accompany the 

"Romans in their journey home, and to aſſure the Conſcript Fathers, 

that he had not ſent for the Baſtarnæ, and that they did not act by his 

advice. The Senate anſwerecl, That they neither accuſed the King, 

e nor acquitted him of that fault; that they only admoniſhed him to be 

« very careful, religiouſly to obſerve the treaty between the Republic _ 

« him.” a | 

The following year, when the conſular faſces had been transferred to 
Sp. Poſthumius Albinus and Q: Mucius Scævola, ſome Roman embaſſzdors 
Who had paſſed into Africa (it does not appear under what pretence ot 
|, - buſineſs) reported, at their return home, That having gone firſt to 
J. &« Mafmiſſa, they had received much better accounts from him of what 
« had been doing at Carthage, than they afterwards got from the Car- 
« thaginians themſelves ; that unqueſtionably embaſladors had been 
there from Perſes, and admitted to audience by night in the temple 
*: of Aſculapius, and that Mafiniſa aftirmed, what the Carthaginians 
- < themſelves could. not confidently deny, that they had fent embaſſa- 
« dors into Macedon.” Hereupon the Fathers reſolved; that they too 
would ſend embaſſadors into Macedon ; and accordingly three were order- 
ed thither. | 

About this time the Dolepi ans, ſubjects of Perfes, refuli ing for what 
reaſon is unknown) to fubmit to his authority, and appealing g from their 
King to the Romans, he marched with an army, and by force ſpeedily 
reduced them to obedience. The Romans (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) 
would needs make this an act of preſumption in the King, and reſent i it 

as if he had invaded ſome country of their Malian allies. 

Perſes, after this expedition, made another, under the pretence of re- 
ligion. He crofſed mount Oeta, and viſited the temple of Apollo an 
Delphi. His army being with him, the Greeks were at Girl much terrified 
at his ſudden appearance among them: but he ſtaid only three days at 
Delphi, and then, through Phrbioris and Theſſaly, returned into his own. | 
country, not having done the leaſt act of hoſtility in any place through 
which he had 'paſſed. With the cities in his way he had amicably treat- 
ed in perſon; and to thoſe at a diſtance he had ſent embaſſadors or let- 
ters, firing that the memory of all miſunderftandings between his fa- 
a and them might be buried with his father, ſince his own inclina- 

tion was to live in amity with all his neighbours. The Romans would 
have been better pleaſed if the Macedonian had done fone violences in his 
* hs. Nor did they fail, for want of ſuch cauſe of quarrel, to make 
It a crime that he had acted the contrary: part, and, by a friendly be · 
| haviour, courted the good will of the Greek ſtates. big 
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The King was more eſpecially ſolicitous to recover the friendſhip of 
the Acheans, which his father had fo far loſt, that by a ſolemn decree 
they had forbid any Macedonian to enter their territories. Whatever 
reaſons of policy the Achæans might have for the continuance of this de- 
cree during the war of Philip with the Romans, it. ſeemed inhuman after- 
wards, and a nouriſhing of deadly hatred, without leaving means of re- 
conciliation, It was beſides very prejudicial to them; their ſlaves daily 
running away, and taking refuge in Macedon, whence they knew they 
ſhould not be reclaimed; for though there was no decree forbidding the 
Achzens to enter that kingdom, yet the maſters of the ſlaves could not 
poſſibly think it ſafe for them to go thither. Per/es took advantage of 
this circumſtance: He apprehended all the run-aways, and, by a letter to 
the Achæan Diet, made a friendly offer to reſtore the fugitives ; exhort- 
ing, at the ſame time, the magiſtrates to think of ſome effectual means 
to prevent the like eſcape for the future. NXenarabus, the Prætor, read 
to the Diet this letter; which the greater part heard with much pleaſure, 
and eſpecially thoſe who were going, contrary to all expectation, to re- 
cover their ſlaves. But Callicrates, a partizan of the Remans, and who, 
to raiſe himſelf by their favour, had. caft off all regard for his country, 
adviſed the aſſembly to be well aware of what they did; affirming, that 
the manifeſt aim of uh King's civility was to make them break triendſhip 
with. Rome, a friendſhip on which their all depended. * For I ſuppoſe, 
„ ſaid he, you have no doubt but there will be a war between the Ro- 
« mans and Perſes. You know that Philip was making preparations for 
<< a rupture. He flew his ſon for no other reaſon but his affection to 
«© Rome. And what was the firſt thing that Perſes did after his coming 
<« to the throne? He brought the Baſtarnæ into Dardania. It is true, 
„ they are gone away again. Had they ſtaid, they would have been 
« worſe neighbours to the Greeks than the. Gauls are to the Aſiatics. 
' « But did their departure make Perſes give over all thoughts of the war? 
% No, If the truth may be ſpoken, he has already begun it; witneſs 
<« his expedition againſt the Dolopians. And as for that extraordinary 
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journey to Delphi and his wonderfully kind behaviour to the Theſſa- a 


„ /jans, whom he hates; What do you think of all this? Was it any 
« thing more than an artifice to draw men over to his party? Every body 
< underſtands the meaning of his compliment to us. My advice is, that 
e we let things continue as they are, till we ſee whether the peace between 
Rome and Macedon will remain inviolate.“ 0 | 
To this, Arcbo, the Prætor's brother: Callicrates, I fe, has a mind 
<« to make it difficult for thoſe who diſagree with him in opinion, to an- 
% ſwer him. Why elſe does he bring the Romans into the queſtion ? I ob- 

«* ſerve, that he is ſurprizingly well inſtructed in the councils of foreign 
e courts. He knows every thing. He gives us an account of. the moſt. 
e ſecret tranſactions: He even divines what would have ons — 
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$79 Philip had lived: He knows how it comes to paſs that Perſes inherits 


„ the kingdom; what the Macedonians are meditating ; and what the 
« Romans think: And upon all this knowledge he forms his opinion. 


"— < But now, as for us, who neither know why nor how Demetrius died, 


Pronounce one decree. They alſo prevailed 


„ nor what Philip if he had lived would have done; we. ought, I think, 
« to govern ourſelves only by what we do know. And this we know : 
that Perſes upon his acceſſion to the throne was acknowledged King 
« by the Romans; that they renewed. their league with him; and that 
« they afterwards ſent to him embaſſadors who were kindly received. 
To me theſe things ſeem tokens of peace, and not of war: nor do 
1 ſee how the Romans can be offended, if, as we followed their ſteps 


in making war, we follow them likewiſe in making peace. Why the 


« Acheans alone are to carry on an inexpiable war againſt the Maceds- 
« #ians, I do not comprehend. Our: neighbours are in commerce with 
« Perſes; and nothing more is propoſed for the Acbhæans: No league, 
no alliance, nothing but ſach a.correſpondence as common humaniry 


requires; nothing therefore that can juſtly offend the Romans. Why 
e then all this ſtir? Why do we diſtinguiſh ourſelves from our neigh- 

<« bours? Is it to make them ſuſpected and hated, by our flattering the 
„ Romans more than they? Should there be a war, Perſes himſelf does 


not doubt but we ſhall fide with Rome. In a time of peace, enmity, 
if not wholly laid aſide, ſhould at leaſt be ſuſpended:” Thoſe who 


| | had been pleafed with the King's letter, greatly applauded this diſcourſe : 


Yet the Roman faction found à pretence to get the debate adjourned. 
They alledged, that Per/es, having ſent only a letter, and not an em- 
baſſador, had failed in the ceremonial. It ſurely was not natural, con- 


ſidering upon what terms the two ſtates had been for ſome time, that he 
ſhould fend a miniſter, before it could be known that a miniſter would 


be received; yet ſince this was made an objection, Perſes, to remove -it, 
diſpatched an embaſſador to them in form. But now, the dread of Rome 


Prevailing in the council, he vas refuſed audience; and for this the 


Acbæaus were ſoon after highly commended by the Romans z who there- 
by diſcovered their hatred to Perſes, though hitherto he had given them. 
2 This year tack of "Scipia Afritanut with him to lay aſs rig he wore,. 


ſtood Candidate for the Prztorſhip, and whereon was the head. of. his father, whom. 
would have loſt his election, if the compe- he diſgraced by his 'incapacity ; and the 


-titor Cicereius,. who bad been his father's Cenſors this year ſtruck his name out of 


ſecretary, had not, out of reſpe& for the the liſt-of the Senators. Nevertheleſs Cicero 
family, deſiſted from his pretenſion, and aks of this Ons of a man of parts, 
even uſed his intereſt ſor Scipio. After he though of an infirm habit of body. Cic. de 
was Choſen, and that it fell to his lot to be Senect. c. 11. Brut. c. 19. | 

Prator Peregrinus, his relations perſuaded The ſtreets of Rome, by order of the 
him to renounce the exerciſe of that office, Cenſors, were this year paved for the. firſt- 
as utterly unfit for it: nor did he fit to time. Liv. B. 41. c. 22. 
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CHAP. XV. | 


The report if ſome Roman embaſſadors who had been nfo i Prey” 4 
The Senate order à new embaſſy. to bim. 
The cruelty of the Conſul Popillius towards a Ts nation of Liguri ria. 
Eumenes comes #9 Rome to accuſe Perſes of deſigns againſt the Republic: 
The embaſſadors from Perſes are ill received by. the Senate. 
He empleys aſſaſſins to murder Eumenes, 5 gud. is el of de n other 
| murders by poiſon: £11108) 1 area 
' The'Carthaginians ſend to Rome neee if Maſiniſfss peda 
Some Roman ee e the ill e TY bad met with from 
Peres. of 55 1 . 


IHE then * * into 1 returned to: Rome ou y. K. ge. 
the beginning of the Conſulſhip of L. Peſtbumius Albinus and M. B 
Popillias Lænas) complaining, © that they had not been able to obtain et 
« an audience of the King; it having, been ſometimes pretended, that 


he was abſent, ſometimes. that he was. ſick,” and both falſcly;” B. 4a. 


They added, that he was undoubtedly preparing for war, and would. 
« ſoon take the field. The Senate, not long after this report, reſolved 
to trouble Perſes with. five more embaſſadors; at the head of whom was c, 6. 
C. Valerius: and theſe were from Macedon to 8⁰ to Alexandria to renew a 
league of friendſhip with Prolemm. 
POPILLIUS the Conſul, . "a Sj the 3 and: & 7 
without any provocation, led an army.- againſt the Statelliatec, a 
of Liguria, and came to a battle with them before the gates 7 | 
town called Caryſtum. He flew 10,000 of the enemy, and took 700 
riſoners, with the loſs of 3000 of his men. The vanquiſhed, 
Ho collected their ſcattered troops, found, that the. number 
of the citizens loſt was greater than of thoſe which remained.. ow x 85 
ſurrendered therefore, without making any conditions; never i 
ing that the Conſul would treat them worſe than former generals d 
treated their priſoners. | Yet. Popillius not only plundered the town; 
but demoli it, and ſold the inhabitants for y aw Of this pro- 
ceeding he ſent an account to the Conſcript Fathers; who, bein highly. 
affended with it, decreed, that, returning the money to the pur-- 
3 he ſhould. reſtore to. che 9 their liberty! and. effects; nw 
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then quit the province. Popillius would not obey; but, having put his 
army into winter quarters at Piſa, came home in as great wrath, ſays 
5 with the Fathers, as he had expreſſed againſt the Ligurians. 
When the faſces had been transferred to F. Ælius Ligus and C. Popil- 
lius Lænas (both Plebeians) Als, at the inſtigation of the Senate, 
would have revived the affair of the injury done to the Ligurians; but 
was turned aſide from his purpoſe by his collegue, the delinquent's 
brother, who threatened to oppoſe e him and to render null whatever he 


ſhould do in that proceſs”... The Senate hereupon became ſo angry with 


both, that, though the war againſt Macedon was juſt on the point of be- 
ing declared, they abſolutely refuſed them the in of it, nor would 
even grant them a decree to levy ſoldiers for the war in Liguria. 
About this time Eumenes King of Pergamus came to Rome. Beſides 
his hereditary quarrel with the Macedonian, he had a particular hatred 
to him, on account of the great progreſs, he made in the eſteem and af. 
fection of the Greets; n his own reputation among them was 9 
day decreaſing: In proof of which, the Achæans had lately abrogated, 
extravagant and illegal, certain honours that had been dec him in 
their country. Eumenes had doubtleſs learnt the intentions of the Ro- 
mans with regard to Perſes, and would therefore not be backward in 


making his court to the Senate upon ſuch an occaſion; hoping perhaps 
to be rewarded with ſome part - of the Macedonian kingdom, as he had, 
for his ſervice againſt '4ntjochxs, obtained a good ſhare. of chat Prince's 


dominions. The Senate received the King with great honours: and 
though he had licele to ſuy which they knew not before, yet they liſtened | 
to him with the attention, pondering all his words, as if the 

weight of them | were to turn che balance that before was equal. He in- 

troduced his diſcourſe with ſaying, That the cauſe of his journey to 
&<, Rome was {beſides the deſire of viſiting thoſe Gods mad. men, by 
< whoſe favour he enjoyed that fortune which had left him nothing 


to wiſh for) that he might in perſon warn the Senate to prevent the 


deſigns of the Macedonian.” He then ſpoke of the murder of De- 
metrius, a Prince always averſe from a Roman war; Philip's invitation of 
the Baſtarua, by wWhoſe help he was to have invaded Italy : The expe- 
dition of Perſes againſt the Dolopians : The eſteem which the Greek 


and Apaatic- eities had for him: & I do not ſee, aid Eumenes, for what 


* merit, hat munificence of his, ſo much reſpect is paid him; nor can 
41 certainly tell, whether this be owing to the good Rane of Perſes, 


or (which I am loth to ſay) to a hatred of the Romans. - He is 


in great authority even with the Afatic Kings. Seleucus, the fon 


- and ſucceſſor of eee "tht" "Great, has given him dis daughter 


We „ beg of 1b6-Prtor who wa o'r 


| done to the Statelliates, but that Popillizs, him. Liv. B. 42. c. 22. 


though proſecuted, 4 * by. 
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« 7.codice in marriage: Vet Perſes did not aſk her; Seleucus offered LO 4s 

« her. Prufias King of Bithynia has by earneſt entreaties obtained, 17 

for a wife, the ſiſter of Perſes: and theſe marriages have been ſo- 286 Conk, 

„ Jemnized with congratulations and preſents. from numberleſs em- 

e baſſadors. The Bweotians, who never could be brought to make a | 

league with Philip, have made one with his fon. The Acbhæan coun- 

„ cil, if a few friends of Rome had not oppoſed it, would have let him 

<« into Achaia. At the ſame time, they were putting affronts upon me, 

« to whom they are more obliged than can be well expreſſed. And who 

« does not know, that the Atolians, in their domeſtic feuds and ſeditions, 

had recourſe for aſſiſtance, not to the Romans, but to Perſes? And 

« without: the ſupport of - theſe aſſociations and friendſhips abroad, he 

„ has ſtrength enough at home for the war; 30, ooo foot, 5000 horſe, 

« corn for ten years, that he may not be driven to live by ſpoil, or take 

from his own ſubjects; money enough (not to ſpeak of his mines) to 

pay 10,000 mercenaries for ten years; arms ſufficient for three ſuch 

“ armies as he has now on foot; the Thracians: near at band to fupply | 

him with as many recruits as he ſhall require.” 

The King added, I have not taken up theſe GIN 'Conſcripe Fa- - 

« thers, upon uncertain report, nor given an eaſy credit to them, as as 

« withing them to be true of an enemy: But I bring you accounts of 

« what, by a thorough: —_— J have diſcovered as certainly, as if 

« you had employed me to er iy, wen 1 had ſeen them with my 

ce own e . 

D to e Perſts of me facts kick might either 

be denied or juſtified ; as that he had procured the death of certain 

perſons, friends to the Romans: dethroned Abrupolis, 1 3 of 
Ighricum, who had invaded Macedon , given aſſiſtance to Byzan 
_ contrary to the treaty with Rome; made war _ the Dolopians, and ; | 

led an army through Theſſaly and Deris, |: | 

He concluded thus: “ Since you, Conferipe F ithers, | have quietly | "= 

land patiently: born theſe things, and the Macedonian ſees, that you. have 

« abandoned Greece to him, he is ver ſure, that he ſhall meet with no 
army to oppoſe him, before he paſſes into Hay. How fafe or how 

« honourable for you this may be, you are the beſt judges. As for me, 

I ſhould. have been aſhamed, if 'Perſes had got the ſtart of me, and had 

brought the war gend deko * kad come 0: give ER of 5 

6; ane e r eee | 
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- + Thiwarny „ * . with any : 
Perſes by by his yd 535 == cities; yet one cannot help thinking 
. Though Livy (B. 42. c. 5.) ſays very. that, by this f ſpeech, which he has put in“ 
fine things of Eumenes (in comparing him to the King's mouth, he intended to. How 
with Perſe) and tells us, that the cities, him i in a nee light. a = 
under his domination, were ſo happy that 
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It would be very 7 fooliſh to imagine that the Senate ſtood in fear of 
Perſes's invading Teh. Nevertheleſs, as they always ſought plauſible 
pretences for their Wars; "and. as they could find none at Preſent, they 
took. adyantag of. this viſit from Eumenes to make it believed, that he 


| had. given ther ſome intelligence of "the greateſt importance io their 


preſervation; and ſuch as Would juſtify their artacking Macedon, To 
induce this belief, it was neceſſary to make a profound ſecret of all that 
the 8 | Ar! KEY becavſe it amounted” to no more than what every 
body k 17 N he” Too of the Roman embaſſadors. And had the 
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Harpalus, returning into Macedon with all poſſible diligence, told his F. 58%. 


maſter, that he had left the Romans, not indeed makin preparations 
for war, but ſo ill diſpoſed, that unqueſtionably they would not defer it 
Jong. The King, fully convinced that he ſhould ſoon be attacked, laid a 
plot to begin the war, with ſpilling the blood of Zumenes, the man whom 

of all men he moſt hated. It was known that the Pergamenian, in re- 


ITY 


— 


turning home, would take Delphi in his way, intending a ſacrifice to 


Apollo. Perſes, for the aſſaſſination, employed a certain Cretan named 
Evander (General of his auxiliaries) and three Macedonians (men of ex- 
perience in ſuch enterpriſes) who 2 themſelves behind a ruined 
wall, that hung over a hollow way, ſo narrow, that only one could pals 
at a time, there waited the- coming of the King and his retinue. Pan- 
taleon, an Atolian chief, walked foremoſt z [pee followed: juſt as 


he came under the Wall, the ruffians rolled down two þ of © hugs | 


ſize, one of which lighting on his head, the other on his ſhoulder, 
was —_ Fra the een where a ſhower of ſmaller ſtones came pour- 
ing u overwhelmed him. The aſſaſſins, 9 Hor their 
bulineks + Fry made all haſte to get away z and one of 

able to Wh reno a ries: his companions this 2 
co 


4 


fled away in a fright. - Running now together they took him u 
ſenſeleſs ,, ſtill fg. however, and bonne 05 they ſhort time be 
came to himſelf; and the next day they put 1 2 on board his ſhip, which 


1 fall, his attendants, except Panyoleos, had l 


- conveyed him firſt to Corinth, and thence to the iſland of gina. Here 


he was cured, but, during his recovery, was kept ſo ſecretly, that fame, 


, throughout all Aa, confidently reported him dead. Attalus believed it 


* ſooner than became the broderly affection that had always remarkably 
ſubſiſted between them; for (as Livy adds) thinking himſe now the un- 
doubted inheritor of the Kingdom he diſtaurſed with his brother's wife 
and the Governor, ab de c 10 F Of this, Ewmenes had private 
information, yet, when he returned fats e, all the ee which 
Attatus received from him, at their meeting, was a whiſper, 10 * 
M db * 
the rumour of the Pergamenian's heit nated was 
at Rome, Valerius, head of the laſt embaſſy 6 into Macedon. Sr 
returned home, and brought with him Praxo, a woman of great di- 


ſtinction at Depb#, to whom Perſer had, by letter, recommended the 


aſſhflins, to be by her entertained, He produced. alſo one Rammius, 
2 dan e 6 at 2 houſe 2 nerals and Roman 


ing's miniſters, uſed to lodge, in their 


8 to and from ta Tü man declared, that ben lately at 

the Macedonian court, he ad been there tampered with to poiſon ſuch 

of his gueſts as the King ould occaſionally name to him. Ne Fs Fa 
Vol. II. F f * "Theſe 
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| Theſe ſtories, true or falſe;/ obtained eaſy belief at Rome They ſerved 
to ſwell the account of Perſers crimes, and make appear more fully 
the juſtice and neceſſity of a Macedonian war. The Senate being diſſa- 
tisfied, for the reaſons formerly mentioned, with the preſent Conſuls, 
commiſſioned Sicinnius, the Prætor Peregrinus, to paſs with e into 
Haun, and there continued till a fucceſſor ſhould arrive. 

ABO U this time came embaffadors from The Carshaginiam with a new 


complaint againſt Nafiniſſu. He had been encroaching upon them ever 
ſimce their defeat at Zuma. How he took from them the country of 


Emporia has been already mentioned. This uſurpation was followed 
by another“ Gala; the father of Maſimiſſu, had conquered ſome lands 
from the Curtbagi z, which afteruards Spbar conquered from . 
and reſtored to chte Hrſt owners, out of love to his wite:Sophonj/bay the 
daughter” of Afarabal. Upon theſe lands the Niumidiam ſeiuacl ; and by 
Roman arbitration was r poſſeſs them; an injury 
whith the Curt bigimans had ſeurcely digeſted, - when Mafinife came upon 
them again{/tind 60k) from them above 70 towns and caſlles without 
ay eeleur of right. It Was of his that the preſent àmbaſſadors com- 


plained." They vepreſentectothe grievous oppreſſion which. Caribaxe la- 


boureq under by reaſon of thoſe articles in her trraty with the —_— 


which! reſtrainsd her fom' making war our! of: her Gun territory, 


againſt any | confegerate® of Nm No.] faid they) although ahe 
© rowns And caltles lasely eiae by Nſuiſſa are unqueſtionably. within 
0, terit fy and therefore the drying thin; thence. would! be only 
b, To Ny „ 1 Rang wn fear even 


to defend Gurſelves him weithour! your: permiſſion. We beg 


« therefore,” that Cartha Veither have juſtice by ee or be 
e ſuffered to defend herfelf by force of arinsg or at leaſt (if favour muſt 
8 . over” rut) that yu would be: pleaſed ro determine; orice for 
« all, What" part” of her dorhiions fe all 2 up to Mafmifſe. If 
„ none of e le Oh can be obtained, we then deſire,” that you will 
118 "ter us Know in what we have (offended, ſince the time that Scipio 
pet andvouehfafe to puniſh us Yourſelves in ſuch man- 
as you M thin wper, It would be better” for the Cartbagi. 
25 and more . to them, to live ſla ves to the | Remains i in 


7 ſafety, than «66 de 6 but :cohtinually-/txpoſed-1e. the oppreſſions of 


59 8 We had ratiter periſh "ar one than dran our knvathoatizhe- - 
Wt of::that\ Numidian hi | an ſaid, the embaſſadors threw 


themſetves : Proſtrate on the ground. VVV 

* "Ouhuſſu, 155 ſon of NMafiniſſa, e preſent,” the Senate aàſked him 
what enfwer he could make to theſe ee He ſaid, That his 
* Father had given him no inſtructions relating thereto; that neither 
could he well have given 1K the Cart baginias not having im- 
«a e to him the W r ider +a nor even their pee 
12 Hane, of 
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< of ſending an embaſſy to Rome. It was indeed known that they Y 0 ee 
4 had of late held ſecret councils by night, in the temple of Æſcula- 

e pius, and diſpatched embaſſadors to the Senate; for which reaſon his 280 Cat 
« father had ſent him to) entreat them not to give credit to the accuſa- TT 
tions of their common enemy, who hated Maſniſſa for no other 

« reaſon but his conſtant fidelity to the Roman people. The Senate 
replied, "86 That they lia& done, and would do, whatever they could 
eto honour Maſiniſſa; but that juſtice nruſt not. give place to favour; 
0 and that it was not conſiſtent with their equity to countenance him 
«in taking from the Carthaginians any lands, which by their treaty they 
„% were quietly: to enjoy“? With this mild reproaf they diſmiſſed Gu 
luſſa, making him the uſual preſents (as = they did alſo to the Cartbagini- 
a9s) and biking him tell his father, that they. K 5 :thould. ſend 
einbaſſadors more fully inſtructed iu this affair. 22 
About the ſame time, three ambafſacbors, of Ach Gui Sexvildus ED 

Cepio was chief, returned from Macedon to Raume. They had: been ſent e. BO 
to demand ſatisfaction for the wrongs Which Herſat had done, (mean- 

ing thoſe pretended injuſtices about which Eumenes had harangued in 

the Senate) and, in caſeè of refuſal to renounce friendſhip with him in the 

name of the Republic. Their _ was} That they had ſeen 

mi hey preparations for war in all, che towns of ! Macedon ;; that they 

40 ha long waited in vain for an audience of the Kings and at 
in deſpair of obtaining it, had ſet cut to return home: That ä 
«they were called back, and introduced to him. That they p t imine | 
mind of the leagur made wich his father, and renewed: with himſelf: 

„ by which he was expreſsly reſtrained from making war out of his own 
" een z or againſt, am ſtate in e with Rome. That they 


* 


E In the Henk ia the nean gehe Phi, 15 withput, their _ parmtfion.; then had Per 
Jip and the: Romary as. it is giren by Rage! - Jery - juſt dur. to -find himſelf — Pg 
bius,, we find no condition torbidding For ſince they ad allowed his father, with- 
be to make war abroad, - without leaye TIP ot control, to wake war in Thrace (whilſt 

epublie. But Livy inſerts a elauſe to * they chemſelves were undcquainted with the 
that 15 el) 0 Si a) that of 1 e N — oft 

Itis hi his ir V. he not. their d 
Roman con . were 80 uded 1 oe they now interpret th . r ano- 
peace, whereby every one of bo * cher faſhion? Was it now become unlaw- 
round about Macedon," entering" into! ful for him ta chaſkife his own; rebels; vo 
league with Rome, did ſo bind the 88 15 repay an. ihr e e e Macedon 
hands, that he could no more make War ue ſüch allegations er/es ae rd : 
abroad, -than i he had--been de by Ti abt of His cauſe in very mild ſort when 
plain covenant. And thus mig tht chat ſeem ©'it 2 too ee At the preſent, by di- 
an article of the peace, "never was claiming tn agar ge vga} [16 fer al 
agreed upon, but 5 (þ was inferred by con- it me true that he miniſtered 
ſequence. Now if the Romans would urge occaſion to the embaiſadors: to give him 


this point further, and, ay, that the Ma- e No 475 
on Lge not . . arms 2b 75 Jn e A 8 F 5 P. 1 
. abe e rr 17 V 
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he 
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c 4 had rehearſed to him all the facts ow of by the King of Perga- 


* wu (they themſelves having found them to be true;) that they had 
280 Conf. « beſides, e ae ſome private conferences he had held, for ſeveral 
days, in the iſland of Samotbrace, with embaſſadors from the cities of 

« Afa. And laſtly, that in the name of the Senate they had demanded 

« ſatisfaction for 5 . ; 4 go 15 : 
« Hereupon, 5 * out into 2 ;on, re-- 
2 the er ce Fe and proud, who thought it 
mrs "that: he ſhould regulate all his words and actions at the nod of 
mbafſadors, with whom. they peſtered him, and who were 
th - mere pes. After he had talked loudly and long in 
ordered us to come again the day following, when he 
A ig e us, he he' ſaid; ah anfiver; in Writing. He did 9 
« was to Lite That Be bad nithing to do with the treaty made with 
His father : That be" had. renewed it, not becauſe be approved of it; but 
* 1 bis firſt” Ni to the Kingdom, be was obliged to” Bear with 
N 


| 2 — mute u new irtaty tith bim, 
it muſt de upon .equal terms ; 5 id then confaer nh bis intereſt 
<: requered ;, as they, be doubt, 4 | > wy ale Lee 
as he had delivered is this e ee and while Grind. 
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After the victory over Antiocbus, although Macedon, Pergamus, the YR 582: 


commonwealth of the Acheans, and all the other States of Greece were 
governed by the ſame laws and ah e as Hefors the Romans came 
among them, and made e 8 FUR INE 3 Ft, 1 the people which Rome 
had ſubdued to ber laws and rates, were no more really her 
vaſſals, than the Kings and nations Agr ſhe called her allies. For, by 
her. embaſſadors abroad, or the decrees of her Senate at home, ſhe 
exerciſed ſuch an empire over thoſe er l that no laws made We them 
could take place, if ſhe interpoſed her will 5 contrary. . Nor was 
their election of , magiſtrates, ſo. ins FOR not 1 0 nced by the good 
pleaſure of the overbearing Republic, = be Bur 
ed to herſelf the right of (deiing 1 4 quarr en, . allies ; an 6 
had made it a part of he at owe not 15 Aae ut reproof, and 
ſometimes menaces, any of er fiend ge Kin, in their « own. 
defence, before they had, conſulted the my at Rem. 
Ibis method. ef procceding, N e way put. hon it 
by ſuch as were ** by 75 | £ 13 OG but be 
free irits. The 75 States be- 


very rating to all generous, 2 e, 
19 155 e yy ape had fore-. 
1 


gan now univerſally to apprehend, 
told; the miſcrable e ton 


make: aac 6. SY 


bour,. that if we may 'be- 
lieve Polybins, Perſes, 8 5 * 


„ well ed, 
might have brought al all” 5 pe and 755 or mo P i ppl, 


have eſpouſed his — * Of this the Hiſtorian is ſo poſitive, that he 
ſays no wiſe man wall 1 wah it with him. And ſome events which 


prone. fp. the coun. ons ar, wy hew phys inion not to have been 
founded. We ſhall "that even not always that yr 
xjepy for che welfare of Jaye which. he. cxpers eld in his lac fcc 
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— ne 


the Senate. At pl Arc 0e ede Kings of re, Lis. Bon. 


E and C. a e r ee 


of the three ſon to be ed ated at Rome Prufias, 6% 
Bitbynia, thoug ode 5 a ſiſter & Perſe es, 5, oblrved an hs King of 


mould the fm prove 
Euter Moana 


Cotys Ki of al 4 Odryfi Ns of Nhricum, was 


indeed ſ . of 1 in the Aae. Os bur ke had 
ee eee IRA 0 le 


1 


. ſeems io ſpeak; ef dhe time | ws years re OE I ng 
After 


reg s arms having 8 for miſing aſpect.. 
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| After the people of Rome had voted the war, the Conſcript Fathers 
regulated the levies for the year. They appointed Sulpicius Calla, the 


_Prator:Urbenus,: to raiſe four Roman legions, 15,000 foot, and 1200 


horſe of the allies, the legions to be contmanded by four Tribunes, 
choſen from among the Senators. This army was to be in readineſs to 
march whither the Fathers ſnould direct. One of the Conſuls was to 
have, for the defence of ah, two legions of goco foot and 200 horſe 
each: and of the allies 112,000: foot and 600 horſe: To the Conſul,” 


who ſhould go into Matedon, the Senate aſſigned two legions,” of 6000 


foot and 300 horſe each; and 16000 foot and 800 horſe of the Itaan 
confederates. They granted him alfo the privilege of chuſing whom he 
pleaſed of the Heterun ſoldiers and Centurions, that were under fifty years 
old, though the Jaw Obliged no man above forty-five to ſerve in the 
army. Iche people on this occaſion waved their right of naming a cer- 


tain number of the legionary Tribunes, and left the choice of them to 


ait 
© Macedon fell by lot to Ticinius and haꝶ to Caffius. They carried on 


the levies with extraordinary rigour; yet many preſented themſelves 


voluntarily to Licinius, knowing that the ſoldiers who had ſerved in 
the firſt Macedonian war, and in the war againſt Autiochus, had returned 


home rich. But when his let ionary Tribunes were appointing the Cen- 


turions, twenty three of thoſe Who were called upon to ſerve, and who 


had been Primppiles, or firſt Centurions of the Triarii, refuſed to enliſt 


themſelves, "and "appealed 10 the Tribunes of the Commons. Two of 


the college would have” referred the matter to the Conſuls, but the other 


1 
* 


eich were for taking kögnizance of it "themſelves, and righting the 
ellahrs if aggrie 
12. 8 


f6re che Pesple. N Popiltius, Ihe had been Conſul tuo years be- 


fore, appeared as adwocate for the Centurions. He ſaid, that the Ve- 


8 > + 3 


L 


one of the twenty⸗three appellants" afked pc 
the Tribunes to ſpeak a fe words to the peo 


terang kad ferved "the legal time, and wete worn out with age ahd the 
fatigues of war; "that "nevertheleſs they "did nar refuſe to grve "the re. 


maißder of ter: ſtrength" 10 an ablie ; "they only defifed chat they 
wight net be plaged 2 lower rank k 


| er rankt than what” they had laſt held in the 
army Tiens ordered” the decree ef the Senate to be read: it import- 
ed, tilt var Mould be commehced again Perſes, and that as mary as. 
poſſible of the #2erax Centurions ſhould be enrolled for that war, ex- 
empting none under fifty years old. He then entreated — ir that, 
in the prefeirs"e(-6f-4 wer ſo near Hah,” und againſt fo powerful a King, 
they would not odſtrict the leyies, nor hinder the Conful from fo plac- 
ing every man zs was moſt for the benefit of the Republic; or at leaſt 
that they would refer the matter to the Senate. Liciniis having ended, 
ion of the Conſol and 
pple. This being granted, 
he faid, „ My name, Romans, is Sp. Liguſtinus; I am of the Conſtru- 


nunulan tribe, and of Sabing" extraction. My father left me an acre * 
RE bs | 8 855 TON e groun 
2 : 2 


At the deſire of Licinius the affair was brought 


Chap. XVI. . Second Macedonian Far. 


ground, and a little cottage, in which I was born and bred, and in 
“ which I now dwell. As ſoon as I was of an age to marry, my father 
„ gave me to wife his brother's daughter. I had no fortune with her, 
but ſhe was free born, chaſte, and an excellent breeder; a richer man 
« would not deſire. a better. We had ſix ſons and two daughters: 
the girls are married; four of my ſons are men grown. I was liſted a 


107 


V. R. 532, 
Bef. Chr. 


170. 5 
281 Conf, 


— — 


« ſoldier for the firſt time in the Conſulſhip of P. Sulpicius and C. Au- 


« relius: I ſerved two years a private man, in the army that went into 
« Macedon againſt King Philip. The third year T. Quinctius Flamininus, - 
« in reward of my courage, made me a Centurion of the: tenth Order 
% of the Haſtati. Philip being vanquiſhed, we returned to Rome, and 
« were diſbanded. 1 Preſently. after I went a volunteer with the Conſul 
« M. Porcius into Spain. Thoſe who have ſerved under him and other 
* Generals well know, that there is not a more nice obſerver, or more 
critical judge - of military virtue than he. This General thought me 
* worthy of the poſt of firſt Centurion of the Haſtati. After this I. 
« entered a volunteer in that army which was ſent againſt the te- 
& [ians and King Antiochus. I was then by M. Acilius made firſt Cen- 
„ turion of the Principes. Antiocbus being driven out of Greece, 
« and the Atolians ſubduęd, w were brought back into Jay; and 


% ” ; . * * F ol © £ þ— % . 
{4.x TT. 4 4 4x *&s tow + 
* 2 4. , Y ” > M4 * 


e ee | eie 
br We cannot have a tolerable nation of We may take notice too, what 2: 

the CEN TUERHIONe, without remembring, field there lay for promation; firſt through 
chat every one of De thirty Manipuli in a all the orders of the Haſtati, then quite 
legion was divided into two Ordinet or through the Principes, and afterwards from 
ranks; and conſequently the three bodies the laſt order of the Friarii to the Primi- 
of the Haffati, Prineipes and Triarii into 2 Pilus, the moſt honourable of the Centu: 
twenty Orders a- piece, as into ten Mani- ions, 3 ip who deſerves to be particular! 
puli. Now every Manipulus was allowed deſeribed. This | 

tO Centurions, or captains;'one to each Or- of Primrp/tus,-went under the ſeveral titles 
der or Century: And to determine the point” of [Dux Legionsc, Fraſectus Legionie, Primus 
of priority between them, they were created || Centuriamm, and Primus Centurid; and was 
at two different elections. The, Thirty who thg firſt Centurion of the Triarii in every 
were made firſt always took the precedency legibn. Tie ” prefided over all. the scher 
of their fellbws; aud therefore commanded Centurions, and generally gave the word 


r ; 


left. 2 Beoeſides this he had the care of the eagle, 
The Triaris or Pilani [fo called from or chief ſtandard of the legion; hence . 
their weapon, the Pilun] eee the W eng oc is to parte mcg of Primipi- 
moſt honourable, had their CENTURHIoñq ; and hence Agila is taken by. Phny for 
elected firſt; next to them the Priacipes, the ſaid office. Nor Vas this ſtation only 
and afterwards the Haffali; Whęnce they honourable, but very profitable too; for he 
were called Primus & Fecundus Pilus, Primus had a ſpecial ſtipend allowed him, probably 
& Secundus Principe, Primus & Secundus Ha- as much as a knight's eſtate; and when he 
ſtatus; and fo o leit that r Phons reputed equal to the 
Here it may be obſerved, That . Prim members of the Equeſtrian order, bearing 


x 1 


Ordines is uſed ſometimes in hiſtorians, for the title of Prinipilarim, in the fame man- 
te CN rTUnHIONs of thoſe orders; and the ner as thoſe, who had diſchar d the greateſt᷑ 
fame Centuriont are ſometimes ſtiled Principe: civil offices, were ſtiled ever after Ann 
Ordinum, and Principes Centurionum. Ceenſorii, Sc. Kennet. Antig. B. 4. c. 7. 


here. 
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This officer, beſides his name 


the right hand orders, as the others did th of command by oder of the Tribunes. 
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＋. R. 2 « here f ſerved in two campaigns, fuch as the Legions then made eve 


« year. Afterwards I ſerved twice in Spain; the firſt time under 


2 Cool. 4 Fulvius Flarcus; the ſecond under the Prætor Tib. Sempronius Grac- 
„ chus. I was amongſt thoſe whom, for their bravery, Flaccus diſtin- 


guiſhed by bringing them home to aſſiſt at his triumph; and I returned 
* nto the ſame province at the defire of Tiberius Gracchus, In the ſpace 
„ of a few years I was four times firſt Centurion of the -Triarii, I have 


received 34 rewards from my Generals; and —— ee 
« ſix Civic crowns. I have made two and twenty cam * 

am paſt fifty years old. E fu = 

« if my not exempt me, yet, P. Licinizs, as I can furniſh you 


= four ſoldiers ride excuſed 
« From Grving « But I fay all this only do hew the juſtice of 
« my cauſe. So 1 fix w bear ems, T ſhall Geer beit 

< to decline it. Coke. qe rye place me in the poſt for 
« which they think me proper. It . that no ſoldier in 


4 the ro Bona ee 


« And ou, fellow ſoldiers, though vn. have 8 Ne 
« pra be well founded, yer, 57 ee 
| r will 

rſelves be diſpo * 


they judge — nn = How every pat hoggurah | in which you 


„ can contribute to the defence and epublic.” . 

. 
where he 0 at 

And the Tribunes of 8 reward of his clared him 

firſt Centurion of the wort legion. other a — f — * 

example, Sate from their pea fo that the levies went on without 


Beſides ty we abovementioned, as deſtined for Macedon, were 
granted, at the requeſt of Licinius „and a certain number 
of Cretan archers. . The ee all aol Maſſa a body of Namidian 
horſe and ſorue elephants. . 

About this time embaſſadors came from Perſes.. were not al, 


; lowed to 3 Sf gb becqus mar had been lead 


to audience in the Danny og Bae w_ 


bourhood ; that if the Senate could be ed 
was ready, at their determination, to make ſa- 


Ws Soy wth 


6 risfaction for any in ſhould think, he had done to their 
_ <. allies,” 3 
Cn. Sicinni 


ſpoke of was that under the Prætor 
who with 3000 foot and 300 horſe lay encamped near 
Apollonia. Sitinnins had ſent Sp. Carvilius to Rome to ( the Ma- - 
cedarian miniſters in the Senate. * Carvilins had accuſed 2 of 
3 | | ſome 


Chap. XVI. Second Macedonian War. 


facts which he pretended the King had done or was preparing to do; the 
embaſſadors were aſked what they had to ſay. in their maſter's juſtifica- 
tion. They anſwered, that they had no further commiſſion than what 
they had delivered; whereupon they were bid to tell the. King, that if 
he had a mind to give ſatisfaction, he might treat with the Conſul 
P. Licinius, Who would ſhortly be in Macedon with an army; but that 
it was to no purpoſe to think of ſending more embaſſadors to the Senate, 
for they would not be ſuffered to paſs through Lay. {With this anſwer. 
the Fathers diſmiſſed; the Macedonians, and ordered them to leave Ita 
in eleven days Shortly after, the Senate diſpatched-five of their body, 1 
L. Decimius, Q; Mareius Philippus, A. Atilius, and tw O of the Cornelian 
family, to viſn Greece and che neighbouring countries. Attended by a thou- 
ſand: Biere, they landed at Corora; whither letters came to them from 
Perſes, aſking, for veibat reaſon the Roma mans bad ſent forces into Greece, 
and were taking . Non of The: towns ©. They-would return him no anſwer 
in writing, but co 
Romans did a0 Fal. the defenct v the Ureck cit. 
And now the embaſſaders ſepara _ E. Decimius repaired to Genus 
of Ahricum. to perſuade him, if 2 take: part with the Republic 


d' the meſſenger who! brotight the letters, that what the. 


409 
ſome. uſurpations upon the neighbouring ſtates, and of ſeveral | other B. Nes . 


EY 


291 Con. 


in the war. He had no ſuecęſs; es even. fell under at fuſpicion ; at his 


return to Rome, of hüving redgived bribes, 4 

The Commis made 2 5 regreſs . 

ſeveral ſtatks of that 'cowfiry to a 

ons alacrity 9 7 N in | 
the Noman em ' a 

nai the Brects were waere e 'fo. well 22 —— wich Roman \tourteſy, 

wt (helifayion they: procſaif een 4 6 wth for thoigh- not 


the -Dlyrian King. 
i 1 {exhorting - the 
rant Purſes, with the 


475 $2 338. Jt * e 
SW | Rollight thials/ er this lady . A0 an) 1 e a e 
compliance of the Greeks to the will of the view of defendin 1 man · 
Romans my. a 07 N to, the ner, then, , by: Ik Kaisa u ſox in · 
timorous cond eres, who, as we juries eg of 15 make it perth to 


have ſeen,” no 1 * Jouve: that a mall all the world, 3 war was unneceſſary, 

body 5 * ſoldiers were landed in an therefore unjuſt, on the part of the Ne- 
0 than he ſued to the Senate for peace. mans? We ſhall. 278 that he took great 
Since therefore it was known. chat a ate if 25 7 convince all all che neighbouring 

4% ſmall thing would 194 175 ih ho ates, o 

* and conſequently. | that” it would”. ar” ll. "induce me of with, kim. It is to be 

<< times be in the power of che Ronugns, By. wy 


<< peace, to take revenge at 2 pet] ent and dur Which, by the 
« thoſe who had aſſiſts ort 137 Se e and his collegues *, ww) 
Mopar hr 3 1 aka towards wem There may be 
«6 Wiek him May mot they con- rom therefong to doubt the truth ' that 
duct of the Maccamiam which dir Waite 8 mx Ie 15 wer may well ſuſped that 
tiles timoraus; have been;:thereffeR. they 89 ficient, 3 * their 
2 For as E * + rig e . b ea 
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wand 


l Phili-and- Antiocbus. 
the tft Rile-of per- 


this truth, that he might hereby 


| of Peſats cons 
„ ging him any . — conditions a; x, dust 8 dan e ſuit with chat vio- 
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only the bulk of the people, but alſo the wiſeſt and beſt men, who had 
nothing in view but gO⁰d of their country, wiſhed ſucceſs to Perſes ; 
yet doubtleſs fear 1 . —_— of their! e ee f * wy Theſes 
| tilius went into S, ie to 
fix" the people of thofe countries in the intereſt. of, Rome. the 
two Romans were at Liſs, Perſes. ſent to aſk, an interview Py cius. 
The embaſſadors, according to their inſtructions, prefaced the requeſt 
with mentioning, that Marcus's father had formerly been the gueſt and 
friend of king Philip. Marcius anſwered, that be had. often beard bis 
father ſpeak & that friendſhip, and was. far from having forgot it when 
| 5 undertook his preſent. commiſſion's, and that as, ſoon. as peſſible, he * his, 
would meet.the Ning at the river Peneus, near Dium. 

3 was much pleaſed. with, Marciuf , .infinuation, that he Bad. come 
into Greece with a yiew to ſerve him, and began to entertain hope of an 
accommodation: Son after, a . being appointed for the conference, 
they both came to the banks; of the Peneuf. be queſtion now, was, 
which of them ſhould Le 8 5 1 claimed the 17 
on account of his royal in. due to, ajeſty 
of the Raman name: beſid ee en thy 
82 e by y a 5 
the ſurname with, Let's younger, ſaid 
10 the alder; ib ſon 0 the father. The King cally ſuffered be cons be 
perſuaded ; but then he was for, crofling A. er retinue : To. this : 

jected, inſiſting, chat ace dome TRY 1 855 ow 


Be he net) mage fe ho 
"£0 ; 1 ts es gave 7 
nas apy gr gies an awe. Ts late 
each. ther, not 48 anfmies meeting to parly, but like familiar friends. 
N both were A 45 Marci e ED pants, 1 5 es 
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« rended wich ſadiens, and put garriſons in 
« fwer yaur.. 6 you may in 
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« (of all the Dhrian Hang the moſt faithful to Rome) you received Y 
into your protection; thereby ſhewing (to ſay nothing worſe) that 

you rejoiced at the murder. You went with an army through T heſſaly 
& and Maled to Delphi, contrary to our treaty :\ In violation of the ſame 
«treaty you ſent ſuccours to the Byzantines. You ſecretly made a 
league with the Bzotians, our allies, which you ought” not to have 
« done. Eperſa and Callicritus, the Theban embaſſadors, who were 
ce. coming from us—T would rather %, who killed them, than accuſe 
« any body of the crime. The inteſtine war in \Etolia, and the 
4 flaughter of the chief men there—By whom but your agents can 
«© theſe be ſuppoſed to have been effected? In perſon you invaded the 
« Dolopians, oppreſſed” them with the ravages of war. Eumenes, re- 
« turning from Rome into his om, was almoſt ſlain as a victim be- 
4 fore the altars at Delpbi I am loath to mention the perſon whom 
« he accuſes. I know you have had an account, by letters from Rome, 
« and” by "your embaſladors, of the diſcovery,” which" Rammius of 
% Brundufum made to us, of certain ſecret machinations. The only 
& Way to have avoided heating theſe things from me, was, not to have 
« aſked” why the Romans ſend an army into | Macedon,” or Why they 
« gartiſon the cities of their allies. ''My remembrance of the friendſhip 


| our fathers inclines me to lend a partial ear to what you can 
« ſay in your Juſtification ; and I wiſh yo may furniſn me with argu- 
ments to kad your cauſe in the Senate.” | 
T6 this" e King. I have a cauſe unqueſtionably os if 1 had 
« impartial judges; but I am to plead it before thoſe who are both my 
2ſt and accufers. Of the things objected to me, ſome 1 have per- 
« haps reaſon Ha] md ſome I need not be aſhamed to'own; and 
4 0 nly aſſerted, not proved, they will be ſufficiently 
« confuted en If I were this day to be tryed by your 
as, wha could the informer Rajninius or Eumenes alledge ſt 
« me, that would not be deemed rather flander than truth ? 111 
„ menes, who fo heavily nd eee many Private perſons, as well as ſtates, 
e no enemy but mer An 
<<, in, whom I had never ſeen before, and whom I was never to ſee 
again? Tou are pleaſed to call me to account for the murder of the 
« two Thebans and Artetarns.' The Tbebunt, every body knows, periſhed 
« by ſhipwreck: As to the latter, War does the accuſation amount to? 
« Why truly, that his indirdeters, "when 'baniſhed, fled into my Ai 
« dom. Will y you chen e poutſelves to be chargeable with al 
« crimes of thoſe exiles refuge in [taly ? And how can a man 
be condemned to baniſhment, if chere be no place to which he may be 
« baniſhed? Yet, as to thaſe aſſaſſins, as ſoon as I underſtood from you 
« that they were in Macedon, I ordered them to be ſought out. expe, 


« and forbid to return into my dominions. - Theſe things are obj to 


< me, as to 4 man wraigned before 2 court, of juſtice 3 the reſt, as to a 
"Nog 8882 2 king 


* 1 


== - 
170. 
281 Conſ. 


could I find no fitter inſtrument than Ram- 


4 


— 
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Y- e. © King, and relates to the treaty between you and me. Was it any 
175. breach of that treaty to defend myſelf againſt the invaſion of Abru- 
28x Conf. ce polis, your ally? What could I do, when he laid waſte my territories 
as far as Amphipolis, and carried off many of my ſubjects, with their 
& cattle and effects? Would you have had me fit ſtill, and ſuffer him to 
<« enter Pella? Come armed even into my palace? But, it ſeems, I ought 
not to have vanquiſhed him, nor to have treated him as a vanquiſhed 
« enemy. How can he, an invader, complain of ſuffering what I, 
«< whom he attacked, was expoſed to ſuffer ? As to my reducing the Do- 
e lopians by force; Had not I a right to do it? Are they not my ſubjects ? 
« Their country, is it not a part of my kingdom, aſſigned to my father by 
* your decree ? Can any man think that I dealt ſeverely with rebels, 
* who took away the life of my lieutenant, Zuphranor, their Governor, 
4 by ſuch tortures, that death was the teaft part of his ſufferings ? 
After viſiting Lariſſa, Antrona and Pteleum, in the neighbourhood 
« of which places I had many vows to pay, I went up to facrifice 
« at Delphi. This is made a crime; and, to aggravate this crime, 
« it is added, that I took my army with me; as if my view had been 
« to ſeize upon towns, and garriſon caſtles, ref? 0p now do! Call a 
« council of all the Greek cities by which J paſſed; and, if any one 
can prove he has ſuſtained damage by my ſoldiers, I am willing it 
= ſhould be thought, that under the pretence of a ſacrifice I concealed 
« ther deſigns. I. ſent aſſiſtance to the Atolians and Byzantines, and 
« made a league with the Bzotians. © Theſe actions, of whatever 
« nature they be, my embaſſadors have not only mentioned, but 
<« often juſtified in your Senate, where I met with fome arbitrators not 
« ſo fayourable to me as you, Q; Marcius, my paternal friend and 
gueſt. Yet Eumenes had not then been at Rome with his accuſations ; 
« nor by calumnies and miſconſtructions made me ſuſpected and hated : 
« He had not yet endeavoured to perſuade you, that, while the kingdom 
* of Macedon was ſafe, Greece could not be free, nor enjoy the advantages 
you procured her. A complaint of this kind (and better founded) 
« you will ſoon hear; you will be told, that you have done nothing 
by confming Antiochus within: mount Taurus; that Eumenes is more 
« oppreſſive to Afia than the Syrian ever was; and that your allies will 
never be in quiet while there is A palace in Pergumuns. * 
All that you have Objectecdd, 9, Marcus, and all that 1 have an- 
* fwered, will, I know, be conſtrued by the hearers according to their 
« difpoſitions; nor is it of ſo much conſeqquence what I hahe done, or 
„ with What views, as in what light you will ſee my actions. Tam 
& conſcious to niyſelf that I Have not offended xnowingly; and, if through 
« jpnorance T have tranſgreſſed, your 5 5 will be fufficient to 
make me correct what is amiſs. Aﬀuredly/I have done nothing 
& which cannot be remedied; nor for which you can think I deſerve to 
be proſecuted by war. Wich little reaſon is your moderation and 


« clemency 
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Chap. XVI. Second Macedonian Par. 


« clemency famous among the nations, if, for cauſes ſcarce worth com- 
« plaining of, you take arms againſt a King, who is your friend and 
« your ally.” | | | ETOP 

Marcius affected to appear much ſatisfied with the King's diſcourſe, 
and adviſed him to fend new embaſſadors to Rome; that nothing might 
be omitted which could give the leaſt hope of an accommodation. To 
this end a truce ſeemed neceſſary, and though Marciuss ſole view in 
granting the King a conference, was to draw him to aſk a truce; yet, 
when he did aſk it, the Roman raiſed mighty difficulties, complying at 


length (as he pretended) merely out of perſonal regard to the ſon of 


Philip. Marcius meant nothing by all this but to make Per/es loſe time, 
who being ready for action, might have done ſomething conſiderable, 
before the Conſul Licinius with his army could arrive in Greece, | 
After this interview the Roman embaſſadors went into B#otia, the 
people of which country had, not long before, made a league with- the 
Macedonian. Great diſſentions had ſince ariſen among them; ſome de- 


413 
V. R. 582. 
Bef. Chr. 
170, 
281 Conſ. 
— A— — 
Liv. B. 42. 
c. 43. 


c. 43. and 


44. 
Polyb. Le- 
gate 63. 


claring for the King, others for the Romans. The Thebans, and, after 


their example, all the other petty ſtates of Bœotia, offered now to enter 
into an alliance with Rome. Marcius would not treat with them jointly, 
but obliged each city to ſend its reſpective miniſter. to Rome to treat ſepa- 
rately for itſelf. By thus dividing them into many independant ſtates, 
he weakened them all, They were never-after united.. _ | 

From Baæotia Marcius repaired to the Diet of the Achzans convened 
at Argos, He demanded of them a thouſand men to garriſon Chalcis 
till the Roman army ſhould come into Greece; which demand was in- 
ſtantly complied with. ee, e e 

About the ſame time Rome ſent deputies into: the moſt confiderable 
Hands of Aja, to aſk aſſiſtance in the war againſt Per/es. The Rhodians 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. They thought it neceſfary 
to efface the impreſſions, which their difference with Eumenes, and their 
complaiſance for Perſes in ſeveral inſtances, ' particularly in convoying 
his wife to him from Aſia, had made in the minds of the Romans. 
The deputies therefore no ſooner arrived, but they were ſhewed a fleet 
of gallies equipt for the ſervice of Rome, and ready to put to ſea: This 
mark of zeal had the deſired effect. | 

Perſes, in conſequence of what had paſſed between him and Marcus, 
diſpatched embaſſadors to Rome to negociate the treaty of peace, which 
he imagined to be alrealy begun by that conference. At the ſame time, 
he by circular letters to the neighbouring ſtates, gave an account of 


polyb. Le- 
gat. 64. 


Polyb. Le 
gat. 65, 


his converſation with the Roman: and this he did, not only to ſet forth. 
the juſtice of his cauſe, but to learn how they ſtood affected. To the 


Rhodians he ſent embaſſadors, exhorting them to ſtand neuter, and in. 
caſe the Romans ſhould retuſe him a peace, to take upon, them the office 
of mediators, an office which, he ſaid, more properly : belonged to them 
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than any others, as being the moſt powerful of the Greek ſtates, and 


not only zealous for their own liberty, but guardians of the liberty of 
all Greece, Theſe embaſſadors met with a friendly reception, but were 


- anſwered, © that the Rhedrans deſired the King, not ta aſk them to do 


any thing which might be diſapproved by the Romans.” | 

The ſame embaſſadors going thence into Bæotia ſucceeded little better 
in that country. Only. Coronea and Haliartus came over to the King's 
intereſt, and ſent to. him far garriſons to ſecure them againſt the Thebans, 
who ſtill adhered to the, oppolite intereſt. Perſes anſwered, that he could 
not ſend them garriſons, becauſe of his truce with Rome. 

When Marcus and his collegue, at their return home, gave an ac- 
count to the Senate of their negotiations, they boaſted much of having 
deceived Herſes into a truce, which hindered him from beginning the 
war with the advantage he was maſter of, and gained time to the 


Romans to finiſh their preparations. Nor did. theſe able miniſters forget 


to mention their dexterity in ſo diſſolving the  Bavtian league, that t 

ſtates of that country would never more be in a condition jointly to 
make an alliance with the Macedonian. Livy tells us, that ſome of the 
older Senators were far from being pleaſed with the craft and diſſimu: 
lation of the embaſſadors. Be that as it will, the majority of the Fas 
chers approving of what had been done, Marcius was again ſent into 


Greece, with a commiſſion to act there as he ſhould think moſt for the 
incereſt of the Republie. 75 
The Senate, though determined to purſue the war againſt Perſes, yet, 


that it might not be too e he had been deluded, granted 
audience to his embaſſadors. But neither their excuſes nor their entrea+ 
ties availed any thing :\ They were ordered to leave the city immediately, 
and ſtuꝶy in thirty days. It is probable that the Fathers thought, they 
ſufficiently covered the deceit of Marcius, by admitting theſe embaſſa- 
dors within the walls of che city, and allowing them ſo long a time for 
their departure out of Hay; whereas the former embaſſadors from the 
King had been received without the walls, and had been allowed but 
eleven days for their departure. . 117510 
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C H N R RB 1, 
FIRST and SECOND Years of the War. 


The Conſul Licinius arrives with his army in Theſſaly. 1 
Perſes having obtained ſome advantage over the Romans, makes new pro. 
pPooſals for peace, which are rejeffed., an 
The Conſul declines a general battle. e 
M. Lucretius robs King Gentius of his fleet. 


i. 4d LS be. _——_= i £4 . = 8 I = = R 


HFHoſtilius, the ſucceſſor of Licinius, in vain attempts to penetrate into 
. Macedon. 16 „„ mes caps | 
The management of ſome Roman embaſſadors in Greece. 


1 . 


Te Romans receive kindly a groſs piece of flattery from a city of Afia. 


N N , 


; k LOL 4 $318 113 1h W WOT ls 15, n 
ERS E S was ſo effectually cheated by the arts of Marcius, that. V. R. 582. 
the Conſul Licinius arrived with his army at Apollonia, almoſt as 15 
ſoon as the Macedonian embaſſadors got back to their Maſter at Pella. In 281 Cond. 
a council held by the King, a few days before, ſome had adviſed him to | 
purchaſe a peace of the Romans, though it ſhould. coſt him not only a. 1 188 
yearly tribute, but even a part of his dominions. The majority, however, 
being more magnanimous, and declaring. for war : Wax #her let us have, 
ſaid Perſes, and the Gods grant us ſucceſs. And now he ordered all his 
forces to be drawn together, and appointed their rendezvous at Citium, 
a town in Macedon; and thither with his courtiers and his guards he 
himſelf repaired. . His forces conſiſted. of 39,000 foot and 4000 horſe: 
a more numerous army (ſays Livy) than any King of Macedon had ever 
brought into the field, except Alexander the Great. Perſes,, in a ſpeech 
to his troops, recalled to their minds the glory of their anceſtors; ex- 
patiated on the injuſtice, treachefy and inſolence of the Roman; and 
repreſented the goodneſs of his cauſe, and the. ample proviſion he 
had made for the war. His harangue was frequently interrupted by the. 
: applauſes of the ſoldiers, and loud expreſſions of indignation and anger 
| _ againſt the Romans. The aſſembly diſmiſſed, he gave audience to the 
deputies from the ſeveral. towns of Macedon, which had ſent offers of 
money and proviſions, each according to its ability: Having firſt thanked 
them, he anſwered, that he: deſired nothing of them but carriages for 
his engines. of war. TREAT | | 
The Macedonian marched out of his own kingdom into Theſſaly; know- 
ing that the Romans were to come that way to meet him. towns 
yielded. to him without reſiſtance; others he took by force. Elatia and: 
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The Roman HIS TORV. Book V. 
Conni, places of great importance, becauſe ſtanding in the entrance of 
the Streight of Tempe, opened their gates upon the firſt ſummons. 
Having well fortified this pals, he advanced to Scurium ſituated at the 
foot of mount Oſſa, where pitching his camp, he reſolved to wait the 
coming of the enemy. 

From Apollonia Licinius ered his army through Athamania to 
| Gojuphi in Theſſaly : For it was only through T' hefſaly, that they could 
penetrate into Macedon; unleſs they would run the hazard of being 
ſtarved in the mountains of Daſſaretia. At Gomphi the Conful ſtaid 
ſome days to refreſh his troops, much fatigued by the rough and diffi- 
cult roads * through which they had paſſed. On advice that the Mace- 
donians were ravaging the eaſtern part of Theſſaly, he advanced towards 
Lariſſa, and encamped by the river Peneus. 

About this time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with his brothers Attalus 
and Atheneus. The laſt ſtayed in this place with 2000 foot to ſtrengthen 
the garriſon : Eumenes and Aitalus, with 4000 foot and 1000 horſe, joined 
the Conſul ; as did alſo fome other auxiliaries, but in ſmall numbers. 

To draw the Romans to a good diſtance from their camp, and fight 


them With advantage, Perſes ſent out ſome detachments to rava 
the territory of Phere, a eity in alliance with Rome. The Confal 
© however did not ftir; which encouraged the Macedonian to think 


_ of infulring him in his intrenchments. At ten o'clock in the morning 


the King, with his whole army, appeared within a mile of the enemy. 


Here he made his infantry halt, and went forward with his cavalry 
and light-armed troops. Perceiving ſoon after a ſmall party of Romans 


coming towards him, he detached about an equal number to ſkirmiſh 


with them. The ation proved of little importance, and it was hard to 
fay which fide had the victory. Perſes returned to Sycurium. Next 
day he led his army again within ſight of the enemy's lines; and there 
being no convenient watering in the march, which was of twelve miles 
length, in a duſty road, he brought water with him in carts, that his 

men might not be both weary and thirſty when they came to fight. 
The Romans kept cloſe within their trenches, ſo that no action followed. 
Pas * this "once for Renal cus: | decker, in Wan that 


d The ſays, that the = were exceed- his father Philip formerly gopt the 1 
Ing] rejoiced when they arrived at 3 legions for a conſiderablè time. But may 
king that had eſcaped a it not be queſtioned, whether Per/es could 
2 danger; for had Per/es, with his eaſily have done either of - theſe things ? 
army ranged in d order for battle, ad- For at this time, the The/alians (through 
vanced and met them, while they were yet whoſe country he muſt have marched, to 
weary and ſtrugglin with the difficulties of poſt himſelf at the paſs of Aus, or to at- 
5 way, they probably have ſuffered tack the Romans in Athamania) were his ene- 
great overthrow, And Sir V. Raleigh mies; whereas in the former Wil Philip 
* ma Fark for _ having brought bis was maſter of Theſſaly. 


m o de fend the pafs of Aus, i | | 
1 > - the 


Chap. XVII. Second Macedonian War. 


the Roman cavalry would be detached to fall upon his rear-guard, and 
that then, ſuddenly facing about, he might attack them at a conſiderable 
diſtance from their camp; in which caſe, as he was ſuperior in horſe 
and light-armed foot, he doubted not of victory. Diſappointed of 
this hope, he came and poſted himſelf ſeven miles nearer the enemy; 
and the next day, having, at ſun-riſing, drawn up his infantry in the 


ſame place as before, he led all his cavalry and light-armed troops with- 


in leſs than half a mile of the Roman entrenchments. His coming at 
fuch an unuſual hour filled the camp with tumult ; and though, the 
troops he brought with him being unfit to aſfail trenches, the Conſul 
had no apprehenſion of ſuch an attempt, yet, to check the King's 
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pride, he ſent out to battle all his horſe, light-armed infantry, and 


auxiliaries; he himſelf remaining in the camp with his legions in readi- 
neſs for action. The honour of this morning was entirely the King's. 
With the loſs of only 20 horſe and 40 foot, he ſlew about 2000 of 
the Roman infantry and 200 of their horſe; and took the like number 
of horſe priſoners. Upon the firſt news of his victory the captains 
of his phalanx led it to him, though unſent for, that he might at- 
tack the enemy's camp. But ſucceſs in ſuch an enterprize was an ob- 
Ject too great for the hopes of Perſes. Evander, the Cretan, who, proba- 
bly, from the King's irreſolution, inferred the byaſs of his thoughts, ad- 
viſed him not raſhly to hazard all, in an unneceſſary enterprize ; adding, 


that the advantage he had already gained would either procure him ho- 


Plut. life 
of P. K- 
mil. and 

Liv. B. 42» 


c. 59% 


nourable conditions of peace, or at leaſt many aſſociates in the war. 


There needed no more to make Perſes lead back his army to the camp. 
In the mean time the Romans were fearing what the Macedonian durſt 
not hope. Eumenes adviſed the Conſul to diſlodge by night, and remove 
to the other ſide of the river Peneus: And Licinius, though aſhamed to 
avow his fear, yet followed the advice, ſince reaſon ſo required. 
Next day Perſes advanced with his army, to provoke the enemy once 


more to battle. When he perceived them ſafely entrenched on the 


other ſide of the river, he became ſenſible (ſays Livy) of the error he had 
committed the day before, in not purſuing his victory; and of the 
greater error he had been guilty of, by his inaction in the night; be- 
cauſe his light-armed troops alone would have been ſufficient to deſtroy 
a great part of the enemy in their paſſage of the rive. | 
On the other hand the Romans, though now no longer uneaſy with 
the apprehenſion of being, ſuddenly attacked, were grievouſly mortified 
by the loſs they had ſuſtained, eſpecially of their reputation. In a coun- 
cil of war every one threw the blame from himſelf upon the Ætolians: 
Five of the chief men among theſe had been obſerved to be the firſt wha 
turned their backs: The Theſſalians, who had made a good retreat, 
were praiſed, and rewarded with military honours and preſents. . 


Vo. LI. „ Lk | Paſſes, 
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R. .. Perſes, having loſt the opportunity of gaining another victory, en- 
Der Ch deavoured to draw ſome 8 foe — which he N 
25x Conf: by extolling it in a pompous harangue to his ſoldiers, and by periuading, 
5 them, that it was a ſure prognoſtic of a happy iſſue of the war. They 
all heard him with delight. Thoſe who had been in the action grew 
braver from the praiſe; and the Phalangites, from the hope of meriting- 
the like glory. Next day the King made a march, and pitched his 
camp upon a riſing ground near Mapſium, between Tempe and Lariſſa. 
This motion probably obliged the Ramans to diſlodge. They removed: 
to a ſtronger poſt, ſtill keeping on the banks of the Peneus. Hither. 
Miſagenes, the fon of Maſiniſſa, brought them a reinforcement of 1000 
horſe, as many foot, and 22 elephants. 
Although Perſes had ſeemed, as if he meant to preſs hard upon the 
Romans, he was yet eaſily perſuaded to lay hold of the favourable op- 
portunity, which ſome. of his courtiers thought he now had; by his late 
victory, of obtaining peace. He ſent to the Conſul an offer of ſubmit- 
ting to the ſame conditions which had been impoſed on his father Philip. 
The conſtancy. of the Romans ſhewed itſelf remarkably on this occaſion. 
They unanimouſly agreed, in council, to return the harſheft- anſwer poſ- 
ſible : That Perſes muſt ſurrender: bimſelf and his kingdom to the Romans at 
diſcretion, or expect no peace; Some of the King's counſellors, provoked 
by the Roman pride, adviſed him, never more to think of an accommo-- 
dation. Perſes could not reliſh this advice. He thought that the Romans 
would not have acte d in ſo haughty a manner, but from a well grounded 
confidence in their ſuperiority of ſtrength. Once more therefore he ſent 
to Licinius; and now offered a larger tribute than had been paid by Philip. 
Finding that peace could not be purchaſed with money, he retired to 
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Sycurium ; for what reaſon is not ſaid... 15 1 
During theſe tranſactions, C. Lucretius, the Roman Admiral, was be- 
ſieging Hallartus in Beotia. He had failed from Itahy with only 45 
quinqueremes ; but this fleet was now much augmented by the dexterous 
management of his brother Marru whom he had ſent before him, with 
orders to get what ſhips he could from the 7alian allies, fail with them 
to Cephallenia, and there wait his arrival. Marcus in his way had ſtopt 
at Dyrrachinm, where finding in the haven 76 veſſels, of which 54 be- 
longed to King Gentius, the reſt to the Dyrrachians. and Ian, he took 
them all away with him, pretending to believe that they had been fitted 
out for the fervice of the Romans, N truth, Gentius had not yet 
declared himſelf for either party. „ e nh act 
Haliartus, after 'a vi s defence, was taken by aſſault, ſacked and 
tazed. From thenee the Prætor marched his forces to Thebes, which . 


Over great (ſays Sir , Ro) was che 4 to tale part with him, that neithe © x 
« folly of the King in hoping then for nor bad fortune would keep him from 
« peace ; and, in ſuing for it, even.when yielding to the Romans, whenever they 
« Þo had the victory, what elſe did he, - would be pleaſed to accept of him?“ 
than proclaim: to all who were inelined | | | 
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opened her gates to him upon the firſt ſummons. He put the govern- 
ment of the town into the hands of the Partizans of Rame; and all who 
had favoured the King of Macedon he fold for flaves. After theſe ex- 
ploits in Bæotia he returned to his ſhips. | | 

| Perſes, at Sycurium, heard that the Romans, having haſtily gathered 
in the corn from the fields around them, were cutting off the ears with 
ſickles before the doors of their tents, ſo that the camp was full of heaps 
of ſtraw. This ſuggeſted to him the hope of being able to burn their camp; 
and his men having provided themſelves with torches, and all things 
proper for the purpoſe, he fet out in the middle of the night, that he 
might fall upon the enemy at day-break. But the alarm being taken in 
good time, he failed in this enterprize. Once more he offered the ene- 
my battle; which they declining, he again brought his army to Mopſium, 
becauſe Securium was at too great a diſtance from the Romans, and be- 
cauſe of the difficulty, before-mentioned, of getting water in the way. 
From Mopfum he advanced with 2000 foot and 1000 horſe, fell upon 
ſome parties of the enemy while they were buſy in reaping, and took 
600 priſoners, and ro000 carts, moſt of them loaded. Not content with 
this ſucceſs, he attacked a body of 800 Romans, that had been ſtationed 
to guard the reapers. The Conſul, upon notice of the danger his men 
were in, haſtened with the beſt” part of his army to their relief. Perſes 


Faced the Roman Legions, and ſent orders to his Phalanx to advance; 


Arg 
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very unadviſedly (ſays Livy) becauſe, the great number of carts he had | 


ſent off being in the way, the Phalanx could not poſſibly come time 
enough to his aſſiſtance. He was now overpowered by numbers, and 
forced to retire, with the loſs of 300 foot and 24 of his horſe- guards. 
Macedon. © ai e 2 N 

On the King's departure, Licinius went ſtraight to Gonni, hoping to 
have taken it, and thereby to have got an entrance into Tempe. But 
finding the enterprize too difficult, he turned off into Perrhæbia, where 
he reduced feveral towns. Thence he went to Lariſſa in Theſſaly, which 
he alſo made himſelf maſter of; the Macedonian garriſon having deſert. 
ed it. How this place or Demetrias (which it is ſaid the Conſul had 


thoughts of befieging) fell into the hands of the Macedonians is no where 


related; nor is it eaſy to gueſs; unleſs perhaps Perſes, after his victory, 
did greater acts than we find recorded; and conquered fome part of 


Theſſaly. The accounts of what happened in Greece about this time are 


very imperfect. | | 
Il. icinius, having diſmiſſed all his allies except the Acheans, quartered 
his army for the winter in Theſſaly and Bevtia, into which latter country 


db Plutarch reports, that Perſes ſurpriſed burthen, and ſunk many others loaded with 
the Roman fleet this year at Oreum; took corn. Life of il. 85 


Ai he” 


four \quinqueremes, and twenty ſhips of 


A few days after this misfortune, the winter approaching, he retired into a 
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1.1 The Roman His Tory, Book V. 
he himſelf went, at the requeſt of the Thebans, who were diſtreſſed by 


their neighbours, the people of Coronæa. 


The Conſul had, in the ſummer, ſent one of his Lieutenants, with a 
body of troops, into Ihricum. This man reduced two opulent towns 
to ſurrender, and granted the inhabitants their effects; hoping by an 
appearance of clemency, to engage another town of great ſtrength, in 
the neighbourhood, .to ſubmit to him. But finding that this town would 
neither yield to his virtue, nor to his arms, he returned and pillaged the 
two which he had before ſpared. T 3 

Caſſius, the other Conſul, whoſe lot confined him to Gaul, where 
there was little to do, had, from a ſpirit of emulation, attempted to 
make his way into Macedon through [iyricum. The Senate in all haſte 
recalled him, being much diſpleaſed that he ſhould dare, without orders, 
to undertake fo: dangerous a march through many ſtrange Countries, 
and thereby ſhew the people of thoſe Countrics a way into Italy. _ 

Perſes was not idle during the winter. He had lately diſmiſſed, with 
large preſents, his ally, Cotys, King of the Odry/fans in Thrace, to go to 
the defence of his own country, invaded by ſome of his Thracian neigh- 


bours, in conjunction with a body of Pergamenians. The Macedonian 
© now marched to his aſſiſtance, and defeated the invaders. 


About the ſame time Epirus, or a great part of it, revolted to Per/es 


4 from the Romans; a revolution brought about by one Cephalus, on oc- 


caſion of an inteſtine diſcord. - | 

AT Rome, the Comitia raiſed to the Conſulſhip A. Hoſtilius Mancinus 
and A. Atilius Serranus; and gave Hortenſius the command of the fleet. 
To Hoſtilius fell the province of Macedon. | Little progreſs was made in 
the war during his year. He twice unſucceſsfully attempted to penetrate 


into Macedon ;, once by the way of Elimæa, where Perſes defeated him 


in battle; and then by the Cambunian mountains. After this the King 
marched againſt the Dardanians, cut in pieces their army, conſiſting of 


10, ooo men, ravaged their country, and carried off a great booty. 


on the ſide of Thrace; Cepbalus on that 


In the mean time Appius Claudius, whom the Conſul had detached 
with an army of 4000 men, and who by levies among the confederates 
had doubled this army, entered //yricum. Thinking to have taken 
Uſcana (a town on the confines of that country and Macedon) by the pro- 
miſed treachery of the Cretan garriſon that defended it, he fell into a 
ſnare : for advancing, in careleſs order, to the gates of the town, both 
the garriſon- and the inhabitants fallied out upon him on a ſudden, and 
attacked him ſo vigorouſly, that not above a fourth part of his whole 


army eſcaped the ſlaughter. . Yet this town ſhortly: after became Roman, 
by what means is no where ſaid: But we are told, that Perſes recovered 


it in the winter, he having then leiſure to lead his forces into 1lyricum,, 
the only ſide on which his kingdom was expoſed : For Cotys ſecured it 

3 Perſes himſelf had 
N lately 
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lately quelled the Dardanians ; and the ſnows made the mountains of 
Theſſaly impaſſable to the Romans. After reducing Uſcana and the neigh- 
bouring towns, where he took many priſoners, and among the eſt 
4000 Romans, he made a painful expedition into AÆtolia. He had 
been promiſed admiſſion into Stratus, the ſtrongeſt city in that country. 
Of this hope though he were diſappointed, by the prevalence of the 
Roman faction in the place, yet in his return home he got poſſeſſion of 
Aperantia, and ſoon after received the agreeable news that Clevas, one 
of his Lieutenants, had gained a new and entire victory over Appius 
Claudius. | 

As for Hortenſius, the Roman Admiral, he performed nothing but 
againſt the allies of the Republic, whom he cruelly oppreſſed, as his 
predeceſſor Lucretius © had allo done. The heavy complaints brought to 
Rome againſt theſe two Admirals, and ſome other Roman commanders, 
put the Senate under a neceſſity of paſſing a decree, That no man ſhould 
be obliged to pay obedience to a Roman magiſtrate impoſing any burthen for 
the preſent war, unleſs be could produce an order from the Senate for ſuch 
impoſiliau. | | 

The Greeks were at this time indirectly menaced by certain embaſſa- 
dors from Rome (C. Popillius Lenas and Cn. Okavius) who travelled 
through all the cities of Peloponneſus, and, while they cried up the great 
clemency and indulgence of the Senate, ſo conſpicuous in the decree 
before- mentioned, gave to underſtand, that they very well knew how 
every one was inclined ; who among them were zealous for the Roman 
cauſe, and who were lukewarm. "Theſe embaſſadors would have . ac- 
cuſed by name, in the diet of Acbaia, Lycortas and his ſon Polybius as 
men ill affected to Rome, and waiting only for an opportunity to raife 
diſturbances. But becauſe no colour of truth could be found to counte- 


nance ſuch a charge, or perhaps becauſe. the Roman affairs had not 


oreatly proſpered of late in Greece, it was thought better for the preſent 


to forbear the proſecution, and give gentle words, as if all were well. 


They acted much the ſame part in Ætolia and Acarnania; uling ſoft 
words even to thoſe whom they ſuſpected of being in the Macedonian 
| Intereſt; and deſiſting from ſome demands, becauſe they found them 
diſagreeable to the people. | | 

« Among the great number of embaſſies that came to Rome about 
« this time, either to ſeck redreſs of injuries, or to offer their ſervices, 
« it is note wortiy, that from Alabanda, a town of the. Leſſer Alia, 
« there was preſented unto the Senate, and well accepted, a moſt baſe 
« piece of flattery. Theſe Alabanders brought 300 horſemens targets, 
« and a crown of gold to beſtow upon Jupiter in the capitol.. But 
« having a deſire to gratify the Romans with ſome exquiſite token af 


© Lucretius was afterwards accuſed of this, and condemned in a great fine, by the unani- 
mous ſuffrages of all the tribes, 
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e their dutiful obedience, wherein they would be ſingular ; and be- 


“ ing not able to reach unto any great performance, they built a temple 
& unto the town Rome, and appointed anniverſary games to be ce- 
% Jebrated among them in honour of that Goddeſs. Now who can 
« wonder at the arrogant folly of Alexander, Antigonus, Ptolemy, and 
6 the like vain men, that would be thought Gods; or at the ſhameful 


« flattery of ſuch as beſtowed upon men, and not the moſt virtuous of 


«© men, divine honours; when he ſees a town of houſes, wherein power- 
ful men dwell, worſhipped. as a Goddeſs ; and receiving 3 
« ſcorn of the givers, or ſhame of the preſent) the 111 of Deity, at 

the gilt o of ſuch a raſcal wright as Aabanda ?? 


G AP. xVIIL 
Trrixd YEAR of the War. 


T be Roman army ar the command of the Conſul Q Martius Php 
pPenetrates into Macedon. | 
The extravagant condutf? of Perſes. 
© The imprudence of Marcius. 
- Polybius, ſent embaſſador from the Achzans to Marcius, conduds rn 
_ with great diſcretion. | 


FTER the war againſt Parſe had laſted two years, he was in a 

better condition to ſuſtain it than at the beginning. He had not 
only hindered the Romans hitherto from entering his country, but had 
enlarged his borders on the Ilhrian ſide. And his continual ſucceſs 
had much increaſed the reputation of his arms. On the other hand, 
the Conſuls Licinius and Eee had ſucceſſively waſted their time in 
Fruitleſs attempts to force a paſſage into Macedon, defacing the glorious 
enterprize of conqueſt by many loſſes received. Nor was it only by the 
caſualties of war, that the army became greatly diminiſhed, but - the 
Facility of the military Tribunes, or 1 fe of Hoſtilius intel (for 
they laid the blame each upon the other) in licenſing the ſoldiers to go 
home. The Admirals of the Republic had ſo demeaned themſelves as 
to make many of the towns, which had declared for Rome, weary of the 
alliance. And all theſe things together occaſioned, for a uns, a SE 
e cal among the Romans. 


- © In the Conſulfhip of Caro the elder, an (edi, combilbalibiy all the Seine in 


: Fog paid the fame compliment to Rome. Italy (who were not abſent on affairs of 


Tacit. An. 4. c. 37. the Republic) to repair to Rome; and 
Liuy reports, that on advice of the forbidding thoſe who were in the city to 

bad ſucceſs of the war in Macedon, the 80 above a mile rom! it. B. 43+ Colle 

Preztor, by order of the Senate, publiſhed 

ant TO 
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TO Heaſtilius ſucceeded Q, Marcius Philippus, who with Cr. Servilius 
Coapio had been elected to the Conſulſhip for the new year. Marcius, 

with a large reinforcement, which he had brought from Traꝶ, joined 
the army at Pharſalns. Purpoling to proſecute the war with vigour, he 
preſently after his arrival conſulted the guides concerning the beſt way 
to penetrate into Macedo. Some adviſed him to go by the Way of Py- 
thium; ſome by the Cambunian mountains, where Heſtilius had attempted 
a paſſage the laſt year; and others by the ſide of the lake Aſcuris. The 
Conſul would determine nothing, till he ſhould come to the place where 
the road, he was now in, branched out into three roads, which led to 
thoſe paſſes. In the mean time Perſes heard of the enemy's approach, 
and being uncertain what way they would take, diſtributed his own forces 
to the defence of all places, which might give entrance, or permit aſcent.. 
When Marcius was come to the three roads before-mentioned, and had. 
keard the opinion of his council, he determined to proceed by that road 


which led by the lake Aſcuris; and accordingly ſent before him 4000+ 


foot to ſeize the moſt convenient poſts in the way. Two days was 
this detachment embarraſſed in overcoming the difficulty of only fif- 
teen miles. After marching ſeven miles further they poſſeſſed themſelves 


of a ſafe piece of ground, from whence they had fight of a body of 


12,000 Macedonians, which, under the command of Hippias, the King 


had appointed to defend that paſs. Marcius, having received notice of 


the ſituation of his detachment, haſtened to join it. Hippias, not in the 

leaſt diſmayed at his appearance, met him and fought with him, two or 
three days ſucceſſively, each returning to his own camp at night, with. 
little loſs on either fide. Theſe conflicts being on the narrow ridge of a. 
mountain, where but a ſmall number could march in front, few men- 


were employed; all the reſt were ſpectators. It was impoſſible for 


Marcius to get forwards, yet both ſhameful and dangerous to return. 


He therefore took the only courſe remaining. Part of his men he left 
with Popillius, to amuſe the enemy, whilſt he him elf with the reſt fetched 
a compals, ſeeking a paſſage by ways that had never been trodden, and 
being compelled to make paths, where nature ſeemed to have intended- 
that none ſhould be. So ſteep he found the deſcent of the mountain, . 


that his men, for the moſt part, rolled themſelves down, not daring to 
truſt their feet. And when they had gone or tumbled four miles of this 
troubleſome journey, they deſired W more earneſtly than that they 


might be allowed to creep back again, if poſſible, by the way they had 


come. To add to the other difficulties, the elephants, through fear, re- 
coiled from the precipices, caſt their governors, and made ſuch terrible 


' b Geographers are not agreed where to hill which overlooked it, he could fee: 
Phila, Dium, and all the ſea coaſt: This 


place the lake of Aſcuris; but the fituation 


of it may be conjectured from hence, that hill was twelve miles from Diam. 
when Marcius was got to the top of the. ; | 


noiſes, » 
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noiſes, as affrighted the horſes : So that they cauſed among the troops 
a confuſion almoſt as great, as if an enemy had broke in upon them 
by ſurprize. Shift however was made to let down the huge beaſts by 
a kind of bridge, of which the one end was joined to the edge of the 
cliff, the other ſuſtained... by two poſts faſtened in the ground below. 
Theſe bridges were covered with turf, that the beaſts might not fear to 
go upon them. When an elephant had got ſome way upon one of theſe 
ridges, the poſts upholding it were cut; which made him ſlide down 
to the next bridge, that began where the firſt ended. In like manner he 
was conveyed to the third, and ſo onward to the bottom of the deſcent. 
After ſeven miles, the army came to a plain, and there reſted a whole 
day, waiting for Popillius, who probably ſtole away in the night; for 
had the enemy followed him, and ſet upon him from the higher ground, 
(which doubtleſs they would have done, had they known of his motion) 
he muſt infallibly have been cut off... Ha | 
The third and fourth days marches were like the firſt; only that 
cuſtom, and the nearneſs to their journey's end, without meeting an 
enemy, animated the ſoldiers, more chearfully to endure the fatigue. 
The fourth day they encamped in the fields near Heracleum, about mid- 
way between Tempe and Dium, where the King had poſted himſelf with 
the main of his army, . key Tarek | 
Perſes ſeems now to have been ſtruck with fear beyond comprehen- 
- ſion, and to have entirely loſt his reaſon: for, could he have ſeen his 
own advantages, nothing had been more eaſy for him than to make the 
Roman General ., repent of his adventurous march. Marcius had indeed 
avoided the Streight of Tempe, and got beyond it; but he was in- 
cloſed between that Streight and Dium; neither of which could he 
have forced, had the Macedonians defended them: So that he and his 
army muſt have periſhed for want of proviſions, unleſs he could have 
gone back the way. he came; a thing impracticable, conſidering. that the 
enemy, being now aware of the path he had made, would have 
fallen upon fim from the tops of the hills, of which they were 
maſters. There was no fourth way. Let the cowardice of. Per/es 
gave a colour of prudence, to the raſhneſs of the Conſul: for the 
ing no ſooner heard that the enemy were come over the moun- 
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another farther on at Condylan, an impreg- 
nable fortreſs; a third at a place called 
Characa ; and a fourth in the road itſelf, 
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© Tempe was a valley five miles in length 
and very narrow; bounded on one fide by | 
mount Olympus, and on the other by mount 
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O; between which, and through the 
middle of the valley, ran the river Peneus. 
The road lay on the ſide of a frightful 
precipice, along the river, and was ſo nar- 
row, ſays Livy, that a loaded mule had 
ſcarce room to pals.” 

freight, Perſes had poſted a detachment 
 #t Gonni, in the entrance of the valley; 


/ 


To defend this 


and where the valley was narroweſt. 

4 Dium ſtood at the foot of mount 
Olympus, on the fide towards Theſſaly, and 
about a mile from the ſea ; of which mile, 
the river Baphyrus, becoming there a lake,. 
took up the one half; the reſt was ſuch as 
might be eaſily fortified. : 


tains 
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tains to Heracleum, but, crying out, that he was vanquiſhed without fight- Pre 534. 
ing, he took from Dium what valuable things he could carry away in 168. 
haſte, abandoned the town, and retired with his army to Pydna. In 273 Geof 
the ſame vehemency of amazement he ſent ſtrict commands to burn, 
without delay, his naval ſtores at Thefſalonica, and to throw his treaſures, 
that were at Pella, into the ſea; as if the Romans were juſt at the gates 
of thoſe two cities, and going to take poſſeſſion, Nicas, who received : 4 
the order to drown the treaſure, performed it as expeditiouſly as he 4 
could; yet not ſo deſperately, but that, when the King regretted the loſs, 
the greater part was recovered by diving. As to the naval ſtores, Andro- 
nicus, who had charge to ſet fire to them, deferred the execution, fore- f 
ſeeing that repentance might follow. Whether Nicias, for his abſolute | 
and Plind obedience, ' or Andronicus, for his prudent forethought, merited : ' 
F 

b 

1 
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the greater commendation, it lay in the King's breaſt to determine. 
The reward of their ſervice was this: Per/es, growing aſhamed of his 
mad cowardice, cauſed them both to be ſlain, Thoſe poor men allo, 
who had fetched his treaſure out of the ſea, were recompenſed after the 
fame manner; that fo there might be no witneſs of the King's frantic 
T: 3 TESTOT ISR N. 1 
To fill up the meaſure of his folly, he withdrew his garriſons from 
Tempe, and called Hippias away from the paſs of Aſcuris, as alſo Aſclepio+ 


dorus, from the guard of another paſs; and theſe men he openly reproach- 
ed, as if they, and not he, had betrayed to the enemy the gates and bars | 
of Macedon. © | 4 og: ed hen at on-9 | 

' Marius took Dium without reſiſtance, and from thence went forwards Liv. B. 4 


into the country; but, after three days, was compelled, by want of pro- 
viſions , to return. His fleet, which he had ordered to ſteer along the 
coaſt, came to him at this time; but had left the ſtoreſhips behind at 
Magnefia. Luckily for him, Lucretius, one of his heutenants, whom 
he had employed to ſeize the fortreſſes of Tempe (abandoned by the 
Macedonians) found there plenty of corn; of which good fortune he 
gave the Conſul notice. The ſooner to get this corn, Marcizs quitted 
ium, and went to Phila *, to meet the convoy that was coming to 
him ; by which foolith journey, he loſt not anly that important place, 
but his reputation. For he was now thought a coward, or, atleaſt, an 


unſkilful General; ſince he thus retreated, when it moſt imported him Z 
to have puſhed forward. 3 ba i 
The imprudence of Marcius brought the King to fee his own error, | 


| To correct it in the beſt manner he could, he quickly repoſſeſſed himſelf 
of Dium, and repaired is fortifications, having found it diſmantled by 


© It is likely, that the greater part of not have been in ſuch diſtreſs, as, without 
his ſtores (for he had taken a month's pro- any oppoſition from the enemy, to be forced 
viſion with him from Phar/alus) was loſt to quit his enterprize. , 
among the mountains ; otherwiſe he could f A town between Dium and Tempe. 


Ko 


"Yor. 1: | 5 T1 the 
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Y. R. 584+ the Romans. This done, he encamped ſtrongly behind the river Enipeus. 
I 14 diligence, more early 1 been enough to —ç. 
283 Con. gained him ample revenge upon Marcius, who had formerly deceived 
2 by an idle hope of peace. And even his recovering and fortifying 
Dium, and his poſting himſelf on the Enipeus, made it impracticable for 
the Conſul to do any thing towards the conqueſt of Macedon in all the 
. continuance of his office. He took indeed Heracleum, and made a feint 
as if he would have driven the King farther off, and retaken Dium; but 
he had nothing ſo great either in his intention or hope, his chief care 
being to n quarters. In order to facilitate the conveyance 
of provifions from οοσν to Heracleum, he cauſed the roads to be 
cleared, and magazines to be erected in the moſt convenient places. 
He alſo ſent the admiral to make attempts upon the maritime towns, 
Theſſalonica,” Caſſandrea, Demetrius, and others: But though this com- 
mander was affiſted by Eumenes with twenty ſhips of war, and had five 
from King Prufias, he met with no ſucceſs in any one of thoſe enterpriſes, 
but loſt a conſiderable number of men. N e ii faults . 
As Marcivs acquired little honour by this campaign, ſo he ſhewed 
himſelf very unwilling that Appius Claudius, who commanded on the fide 
of Nyricum, ſhould" acquire more. At the time when Perſes, by the 
fucceſs of his arms againſt Haſtilius, had gained great reputation, Archo, 
Lycortas, and the patriots among the Acbæans, judged. it for the good 
; of the nation to affiſt the Romans, in their adverſity, whom, in their 
Polyb. I. Proſperity, they were never prone to flatter. _ Arche therefore propoſed 
r. 78. a decree, which paſſed, That the Achæans ſhould ſend their whole 
A ſtrength into Theſſahand ſhare all, dangers with the Romans.” Polybius 
and others were appointed embaſſadors to Marcius, to, acquaint him with 
this decree, and to know! his pleaſure. Finding the Conſul buſy in ſeekin 
a paſſage into Macedon, they went along with the army, but mention 
| nothing of their commiſſion till he was got to Heracleum. Then Poly- 
"1413 | | bius preſented the decree; at the ſame time ſetting forth how invariably 
if | | | obedient the Acheans: had been, during the courſe of this war, to every 
11:3 | command of the Romans. Marcius in very ſtrong terms expreſſed his 
i” ſatisfaction in the proofs of their good-will; but ſaid, that he now need- 
ed no alliſtance. Inſtantly Poſybzus diſpatched his collegues home to 
report the ConſuPs anſwer, ſtaying himſelf behind in the camp. After 
a while, Marcius had advice, that Appius Claudius deſired of the Achzans 
£000 men, to be ſent him into Epirus. There could be no room to 
doubt but Appius had need of theſe men, and might, with ſuch an 
| acceſſion of ſtrength, do ſignal ſervice, by obliging Perſes to divide his 5 
forces. Nevertheleſs Marcus deſired Polybius to return into Achaia, and 
take eſpecial care that no ſuch aid were ſent to Appius: Fhe Acbæaus, 
he ſaid, ought not to be burthened with an en furniſh troops that 
were not wanted. Away went Pohbius, muſing, and unable to 3 
| | | Whether 
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whether the Conſul's earneſtneſs in this affair proceeded from affection to 
the Achæans, or from envy towards Appius. And when the matter 
came to be debated in the Achæan diet, Polybius was in a new perplexity; 
the iſſue nearly concerning himſelf and thoſe of his party. For ſhould 
he neglect what the Conſul had given him in charge, he was ſure to 
incur his reſentment 3 and, on the other hand, he conſidered, that words 
ſpoken by Marcius to him in private would prove no good warrant to 
the Acheans for refuſing aſſiſtance to Appius. In this dilemma therefore 
he had recourſe to the decree of the Senate, which exempted all their 
allies from the neceſſity of ſubmitting to any impoſition, from a Roman 
commander, unleſs the ſame impoſition were authoriſed by expreſs order 


of the Conſcript Fathers. 


Appius having no ſuch warrant, the Diet 


referred his demand to the Conſul, by whom they knew it would be op- 


poſed, 
Acbæans above 120 talents *, 


And thus Polybius, by his artful eee ſaved to the 


CHAP. XIX. 


FounTu Year of. the War. 6 


2 
J 


L. ZEbilius Paullus choſen Confil „ 
5 T he report 77 ſome comet far ves with Fart to the Hate o the war iu 


"Macedon 


"of negotiation between King Perſes and King W each ch believing the 
tber to be a knave, they come to n agreement." | 


King Perſes cheats King Gentius. 


| 2 be baſe and "fool iſh condut7 if the Macedonian towards the Baſtarne, 


| P L UT ARC H reports, that the people * Ran weary of this long 
' continuance of the, Macedanian war, [in which, through the cow- 
ardice, or inſufficiency of their Generals, they had got nothing hitherto 


* This year was paſſed at Rome the fa- 


mous Voconian law, ſo called from 2. 
Voconius, the Tribune who propoſed it, 


The law enacted, that no woman ſhould 
be. left heireſs to an eſtate ; and that no 


Cenſus ſhould, by his will, give above a 
pork of wiki he was worth to a wo- 
a Cenſus is meant a perſon rated 

high i in Ko Cenſor's books. 5 
' The ſame year a difference happened 
between the Cenſors, T. Sempronius Grac- 
chus and C. Claudius Pulcher, about the 
freedmen. Theſe, that they might have 
the leſs ſway in ae had been con- 


Tits 


fined to the four city Piber : and Gan 


now propoſed to deprive the greateſt 
of them entirely of the right of ſuffrage. 
But Claudius inlited that 


is was illegal; 
and that though a Cenſor might remove a 


man from one tribe to another (which was 


the full meaning of tribu movere) yet he 
could remove no man, much leſs a whole 

der of men, from all the five and thirty 

ibes. It was at length agreed, that all the 
freedmen ſhould be incorporated in one of 
the city tribes; and it fell by lot to the 
Eſquiline tribe to receive them. Liv.. B 
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but diſhonour,] caſt their eyes upon L. Æmilius Paullus, as a Captain, 
from whoſe courage and abilities they might hope a ſpeedy and fortunate 
iſſue to that enterpriſe. 

This man, the ſon of that Æmilius Paullus, who periſhed at the bat- 
tle of Camæ, had been Conſul in the year 571, and had then conducted 
the war againſt the 3 with ſo much ſucceſs, as to deſerve the 
honour of a triumph. He was now near fixty years of age, but in full 
ſtrength "hath of” deny and mind. Some time before this, the people 

v. R. 585. had refuſed him a ſebond Confulſhir when he ſtood candidate for it: 2.07 
Legen. in the preſent exigency they raiſed him to that dignity,” even againſt his 
284 Conf, inclinations ; and. aſſigned him the province of Macedon, without fuffer- 
——— ing him to draw lots with his collegue C. Licinius Craſſus *, 
lia, would propoſe nothing to the Senate concerning his Plovinte, 
: till by Commiſſaries, Bae Köcher d to view the ſtate of things, the ſtrength 
T any. condition both of the Roman and Macedonian forces were perfectly 

On... 

The Commiffaries at their return pd, 6 That the army had pe- 
« netrated into. Macedon, but But with greater danger than benefit: that 
« the two camps lay near each other, the river Enipeus between 
them: that the King avoided a battle, and the Romans had not 
« ſtrength to force him to it: that the Macedonian were 30,000 ſtron 
« that Martius wanted proviſions; the Roman Admiral, men; and, for 
<« thoſe few. that he c wanted boch money and clothes“! : that Appius 
* Clandius and his army, on the frontier of Hhricum, were ſo far from 
«<< being in a condition to invade Macedon, that they la expoſed to the 
« * being cut öff. if not v e her Eumenes and 
his fleet had juſt appeared, and then ne away; 9 Ao could tell 
* Why: chat he was waverin in his 1 hip to Rome, but his brother 
<. #7alds unqueſtionably ſteady.” 

Vakrius Antias reports that Euments coming to aſſt Rivet, in the 
* fe friendly manner as he had aſſiſted the former Conſuls, was not 
treated a the diſtinction he had expected; and thereupon returned 
home in anger, refuſing, though requeſted, to leave behind him his 

Gallo-Greek ore. Whether this were truly ſo, or whether the Perga- 
menian began, when. too late, to apprehend, leſt the fire, which he him- 
If had helped to kindle, would ſoon take hold of his on kingdom, 
it is certain that about this time he grew cold in his behaviour to the 
Romans. Perſes took encouragement from it to ſound him; and, finding 
him tractable, made an attempt to diſengage him from che intereſt 5 
Rome. The embaſſadors 11 he ſent to N on this buſineſs, 
(but under colour of negotiating an exchange of priſoners) were alſo com- 
miſſioned to go to Antiochus piphanes, King of Sia, Wen at war with 
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Ptolemy of Egypt. Theſe miniſters had orders to repreſent to Eumenes, 
& that there could be no real friendſhip between a King and a free 
& ſtate: that the Romans had an equal eninity to all Kings, though 
e they uſed the help of one King againſt another: that they had op- 
 < preſſed Philip by: the help of Attalus, Antiochus the Great by the 

e help of Philip and Eumenes; and now made ule of the forces of Eumenes 
&« and Prufias to ruin Perſes.” They were to exhort the Pergamenian to 
conſider, that the kingdom of Macedon once deſtroyed, his own could 
e be no longer ſafe; and that the Romans already began to look with a 
“ better eye upon Pruſias than upon him.” In like manner they were 
to adnioniſh/ Autibcbus not to expect any good concluſion of his war 
„ with the Egyptian, ſo long as the Romans could make him deſiſt from 


c the proſecution of: it, by a bare declaration of their will and pleaſure.” 


And laſtly-they were to requeſt, of both Aaliochus and Eumenes, © that 


429 


> . 

Bef. Er. 
167. 

234 Conf, 


e they would either, by negotiation, engage the Republic to make 


e peace with the Macedcnian; or, in caſe ſhe perſiſted in fo unjuſt a. 
< war, turn their- arms againſt her, as againſt the common enemy of 


« all Kings.” What anſwer the Syrian gave is not recorded. Eumenes 
having perceived that the Romans themſelves were weary of fo tedious 
and difficult a war, and thinking it not unlikely that a peace would ſoon 
be concluded, whether he uſed his mediation or not, conceived a project 
of drawing ſome pecuniary advantage to himſelf from the preſent ſitua- 


tion of things. He offered Perſes, for a 1000 talents, to ſtand neuter; I. 


for 1500, to procure him a peace; and, in either bargain, not only to 
pledge his word, but to give hoſtages. The Macedonian approved 


very much che article of hoſtages; and readily agreed with Eumenes, 


that they ſhould be ſent to Crete. But as to paying the money, 
here he ſtuck. Ie was willing to be at ſome expence for a peace with 
Rome; but did not care to pay for it before he had it. Till the peace 
ſhould be concluded, he would needs depoſite the money in the temple 
of Samothrace.. As this iſland belonged to Per/es, Eumenes thought the 
money would be no nearer to him there, than if it remained in Pella; and 


therefore inſiſted upon having at leaſt part of it in hand. Thus the 


two Kings (ſays Livy) -in vain attempted to over- reach one another, and 
got nothing but infamy for their labour. © | 
After the like manner acted Perſes with Gentius of IAhricum; with 


whom he had been treating before, and who' had anſwered him in 
plain terms, that without money he could not ſtir. The Macedonian was 


very back ward at that time to diminiſn his treaſures; but, when the 


Romans had got poſſeſſion of Tempe, he agreed to pay 300 talents, 
which Gentius ae as the e of his friendſhip; and hoſtages 
were to be deliyered on both ſides for performance of covenants. Gen- 
tius ſent his hoſtages, in company with ſome embaſſadors, to the Mace. 
donian camp, where Perſas ratiſied the treaty. by oath, "Fees 
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5. his hoſtages in preſence of the troops, that they, being. witneſſes of this 


tranſaction, might be encouraged by ſuch. an acceſſion of ſtrength: to 
their party. Embaſſadors were preſently after ſent from both Kings to 
Rhodes, to engage that Republic in the, confederacy, The Rhodians 


, anſwered, That "they bad already reſolved to bring about a peace; to which 


App». in | 
fragment, 


whom he invited to core to him, and promiſe 


they exhorted the Kings to raiſe no unneceſſary obſtacles. The favourers of 
Perſes having become the prevailing party at Rhodes, embaſſadors had 
been ſent from thence to Rome, to preſs the Senate to ceaſe the proſecu- 
tion of the war. What reception theſe: miniſters. met with we ſhall ſee. 
hereafter. VC | 1 | 
Pantaucbus the Macedonian embaſſador had remained with Gentius, 
daily urging him to begin the war, eſpecially by ſea, while the Romans 
were unprovided of a naval ſtrength. Ten talents of the promiſed mo- 
ney care, as earneſt of the reſt that was following. More followed in- 
deed, and ſealed up with the Ihrian ſeal, but carried by Macedonians, 
and not too faſt. Before this money reached the borders of Ihyricum, 
Gentius had laid hands on two Roman embaſſadors, under the pretence 
of their being ſpies, and thrown: them into priſon; which Perſes no 
ſooner heard than he recalled his treaſure bearers *, and ſent them with 
their load to Pella: For now the 1yrian muſt of neceſſity make war with 
the Romans, whether he were hired to it or not. | F 
There came about the ſame time, from the other ſide of the Danube, 
to the aid of Perſes, 10, 00 horſe and 10,900 foot of the Gauls, called 
by Plutarch, Baſtarnæ. The King having advice of their arrival on the 
frontiers, ſent a meſſenger with ſome. ben preſents to the chiefs, 
m, | to gratify with rich 

rewards. Clondicus, the General, immediately aſked, whether Per/es 
had ſent money for the ſoldiers, who, according to the bargain, were 
to have part of their pay in hand. To this the meſſenger making no 
anſwer, Why then, ſaid; Clondicus, tell thy maſter that the Gauls will not 
ſtir one foot farther, till they have money. and hoſtages. Upon the report 
of this anſwer, - the King took counſel ; if it might be called taking 
counſel, to deliver his own opinion before men ſo wiſe that. they 
would not contradict him. He made an invective againſt the ſavage 
manners and perfidiouſneſs of the Gauls; '*: who; came in ſuch num- 
£ hers as could not but be dangerous to him and to his kingdom. Five 
« thouſand horſe (he ſaid) would be as many as he ſhould have occaſion 
« for; and not enough to give him cauſe to fear them”. Doubtleſs 
there wanted not employment for the whole army of Gauls; ſince with- 
out any danger to the kingdom, they might have been ſent, by the 


+ 


for the performance of covenants, and that 


- d Polpbizs, who tells us, chat Per/es ra- 
tified by oath the treaty with Gentius, that 
be gave hoſtages to the 1/hrian embaſſadors 


* 
— 


— 


deing cheated of that money. 


he bent thoſe, who... had: come to take 
charge of the ſtipulated money, to Pella, 
there to receive it, ſays nothing of Gentius's 


way 
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way of Perrhebia, into Theſſaly, where ravaging the country, they 
would have conſtrained the Romans to abandon Tempe, even for want of 
proviſions. This and much more might have been done; but Per/es 
was a better guardian of his money than of his kingdom. In concluſion, 
Antigonus, one of his nobles, and the ſame meſſenger who had been with 
the Gauls before, was ſent again, to let them know the King s mind. 
He did his errand ; upon which followed a great murmuring of thoſe 
many thouſands that had been drawn ſo far — their own country to 
no purpoſe. Clondicus aſked him, Whether be had brought: the money with 
him to pay thoſe 5000 whom the King would take into his ſervice. And 
when it was perceived, that Antigonus, for want of an anſwer, had 
recourſe to ſhifting excuſes, | the Gawls, -- without delay, marched. back 
towards the Danube, pillaging and waſting: that part of Thrace through 

- which they paſſed. Yet, barbarians as they were, they ſuffered the meſ- 
ſenger of fraud to eſcape ene which was more than he could well 
have expected. 

Thus acted Perſes, like a careful 8 for; ther e _ As if 
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Gentius of Tllyricurh conpurred by * pete Ales Ates 
Amilus Paullus arrives in ne and ver the _ fon vey 
banks of the Emipeus, 
Perſes defeated at the: battle of Pychita.” QI 
He takes refuge in the and of Spe dna 0 $62 mY 
Al Macedon ſubmits to the Romans; and the ' King aden bimſelf to 
Octzvius, the Roman OI who 5 78 10 N 10 re 
P ON the report Cr * he . rettirned 
from Macedon, the Senate ordered into that country a large ſup ly 
of men; but Æmilius was. to; have, in his, army, only two Roman le- 
ons, of - SD foot, and:300, horle each; and of the Talian allies 12,000 
Fo and 1200 horſe. What ſoldiers/ remained after compleating theſe 
numbers, were to be diſpoſed of in garriſon, if fit for ſervice; 5 unfir, 


they were to be ed Yer, according to Plutarcb, Æmilius had in 
Macedon 100,000 men 1 under his command. Cy. Ben the Admiral 
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© Dio Caſſius imputes tits parkmonions ſhould be able, without che afliſtance of 


conduct of Perſes, to a confidence in his allies, to drive the Romans out of Greece. 
own . not doubting but that he Dio. Caf}, ap. Valeſ. p. 611. 6 
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of the fleet had zoo recruits granted him. And to the Prætor L. 
Anicius, appointed to ſucceed Appius Claudius in I. "ons was allotted an 


army of 20,400 foot and 1400 horſe. 


The Conful, before his departure from Rome) made an | hargngue'- to 
the people. The ſubſtance of it was a reproof for the liberty they took, 
while ignorant of the true ſtate of things, to cenſure the conduct of 
their Generals. He ſaid, That, if any of them thought themſelves 
<« wiſe enough to manage this war, he deſired their company into Ma- 
« cedon, to aſſiſt him with their advice; that he had ſhips, horſes, tents, 
« and proviſions ready at their ſervice : Bur if they did not care to 
yy we ge the eaſe and indolence of a town life for the fatigues of 
„4 war, they would do well to reſtrain their tongues; for he ſhould 
4 not on his actions by their caprice z. nor have regard to any 
«councils but ſuch as were given him in the camp.“ 

In the beginning of April, Rmilius the Conful, OHaο¹ the Admiral, | 
and Anicius the Prætor, {et out for their reſpective provinces. 

The ſucceſs of Mucius in Hhyricum was as rapid as fortunate. He 


vioupka the war to a concluſion in thirty: days, and before they knew at 


Rome, that he had begun it. Gentius, fs ſome loſs art. ſea,.. and the 
ready ſubmiſſion of ſome of his towns to the Romans, ſhut himſelf up 


in Scodra, his capital, with all his army, conſiſting of 15,000 men. This 


place being very defenſible r and ſo ſtrongly garriſoned, and the 
King there in perſon, it not poſſibly have been taken in a ſhort 


time, had the defenders of it kept within their walls: - But they would 


needs ſally out and fight; in this 8 rather paſſionate than coura- 
+ - geous, for they were preſently. routed: and 8 they loſt but 200 


men, yet ſuch was their fright and amazement, that Gemtins thought it 


adviſable to aſk of the Prætor a truce, in order, as he ſaid, to 8 
concerning the ſtate of his affairs.» Three days being granted him, he 


| 29 — "this: ume in enquiting after his brother Caravautius, whom he 


* 


to raiſe forces, and who. was reported to be approach⸗ 
ing to his reſcue. "F inding the rumour groundleſs, and having aſked 


ad obtained of the Prætor permiſſion to come to him, he threw him- 


vil at 2 teh. lamented with tears his paſt folly, and yielded himſelf, 
1 his wife and children, at rend: : After which the 
dom preſently ſubmitted.” " Anicius diſpatched Perperna (one 


5 — 5 em 
events to Rome 

8 05 PAULLUS, having ſet ſail from Brundyfunr at tek 

arrived. at Corcyra before ni ht.” Thence in five days he'reache 

5. where he ſacrificed to Apollo. In five 250 more he Joined th 
army at Phila, not far from the Enjpeus.. 

. Perſes, after taking the beſt meaſures he could to hinder a deſcent fro 

e e eee 

o 


. 


ep 


ors. whom. Gentins had impriſoned) with the news c al . 
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the Enipeus; ſo that the Conſul had little hope to force him in his camp, 
and enter Macedon that way *. On enquiry he learnt, that there was a 
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ages over mount Olympus, and by Fytbium; the road not bad, but 284 Conf 5 


blocked up by a body of troops which the King had placed there. TO 
force this guard, Æmilius choſe out 5000 men, whom he committed to 
the conduct of Scipio Naſica, his ſon-in-law, and 9. Fabius his own ſon 
by nature, but adopted into the Fabian _— In order to conceal the 
deſign, they took the way to Heracleum, as if they were going to embark 
on board the fleet. From Heracleum they directed their march to Py- 
thium, dividing the journey ſo as to arrive there the third day before it 
was light. In the mornings of thoſe two days, when they were paſſing 
the mountain, Æmilius, that he might fix the King's attention on ſome- 
thing preſent, detached a part of his velites to attack the advanced guard 
of the Macedonians. The channel of the Enipeus, which received in 
winter a great fall of waters from the mountains, was exceedingly deep 
and broad, and the ground of it ſuch, as though at preſent it lay almoſt 
quite dry, yet it afforded no good footing for heavy armed troops. It 
was for this reaſon Amilius employed only his velites, of whom the 
King's light armed ſoldiers had the advantage in a diftant fight, though 
the Romans were better armed for cloſe engagement. The engines from 
the towers, which Perſes had raiſed on his own bank, played alſo upon 
the Romans, and did conſiderable execution. Yet Amilius renewed his 
aſſault the ſecond day; when he ſuffered yet a greater loſs than the firſt; . 
The third day he made à motion as if he meant to attempt a paſſage 
over the river near the ſea. In the mean time, the King's camp be- 
came, on a ſudden, full of tumult and confuſion. Scipio and Fabius 
(according to Pohybiut) had ſurprized the Macedonian guard upon the 
mountain aſleep and ſlain moſt of them; the reſt with all ſpeed fled to 
the army, with the news, that the Romans had paſſed the mountain, and 
were at their backs. The King inſtantly broke up his camp, and made 
a haſty retreat to Pydna *. Thus was a paſſage once more opened into 
Macedon; an advantage which Æmilius did not, like his predeceſſor Mars 
cia, neglett to Inte ye nl ne ne 2 265 a7 
About this time the Conſul introduced for the guards to ſtand from morning to ni 

hens? new regulations in the Roman diſci- in their os without —— 
pline. The word of command uſed to be Conſul altered this method, ordering them 
given aloud at the head of the legions to to be changed at noon. And becauſe they 


all the ſoldiers, but Zmilivs now ordered often fell aſleep, leaning upon their ſhields, 


the Tribune of the neareſt = 9p? to give he commanded that for the future 
it in a low voice to his Primipile, who was ſhould go upon guard without a ſhield. Liv. 
to tranſmit it to the next Centurion, and B. F | 


8. 
other, till it had gone through the whole ſtances from Plutarcbs. een. 
army. And whereas it had been the cuſtom Fi | 
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bad taken ſome reſt. Fein 
ef his men, he 5 to draw 


| whoſe late ſucceſs « on 5 775 


- Vir W. R. 
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Perſes could not determine. for a while what courſe to take 3 Whether 
to diſtribute his troops into the fortified towns, and ſo to Protract the 
war; or to put all at once to the hazard of a battle. Seeing his men 
in good heart, and eager to fight, he at length reſolved to 8 Jhos a ge- 
neral action: He choſe therefore 4 place near the walls of Pydia, com- 
modious for the Phalanx, and on each ſide of which were ſome higl 
grounds, fit for the archers and 1. light ar med troops. A river Cover 
the whole front; and this river, ch on ſhallow, and of "little, ; bfba th, 
mult in ſome meaſure 955 the order ough the Fonts in advancing to, im. 


It was not long before the enemy Km ... He offered den battle; 


which the Roman ſoldiers would gladly have accepted the inftant they 
arrived: But Zmilius, knowing that they were fatigued _ with their 
march, did not think. it adviſable to come to an engagement till they 
; t he might ſeemingly yield, ko the ardour 
em, 1 as for bättle, directi & the Tri- 
bunes to repair. each to his. poſt. As the day, advanced, and the fun 
grew hotter, the countenances of... ihe Tadicrs appeared lefs animated, 
their. voices funk, and ſome of the men were ſen Teaning on their ſhields 
and javelins for wearineſ: The. Conſi hereupon ordered a camp to 5 
marked out. His 7 e though di Hatis ed with this change (as 
tdey thought it] of his a," yet, remained flent. ., But young Stipto, 
e gave , im, con dence, * took the h- 
ay Wha to loſe & his opportunity by delay. 


berty to remonſtrate, be 


Amilius told him, he ſpoke 3 man, and bad. kim have atlerice. 
This faid, he commer 555 obe i. 5 he e of his army to remain 
in their order, thoſe in 5 a and entrenched r: 
which finiſhed, 4 — . * e hs 55 ae fe into ir, without. 


Ok 


bankuften. or moleſtation f ro, 7. A 
The next; day many in caci , Pat * he _ Re 2M > for hot pie 
ng; fought the day before. Perſes Fele hi imſelf by the bicKntchiel | 
of the enemy, Who did not —— but 25 Ne round 78 * eye 
venient for the Phalanx. On the other fi de ch S Ee wk Bag e Tea- 


In the evening of that day. (which, by Roman account, was th 
third of September) C ek Wye. Gallus, a W Tribune, foretöld 70 
ZEmilius; and, with he approbation, to the army, an eclipſe of the moon 


71 


which would happen the ſame night; admoniſhing the ſoldiers not to be 


terrified, - it being a natural event, which might be ant before 
== "we The Romans. AVER | to their cuſtom while: che eclipſe. 

ans of braſs and 1 as we do in Bling a; ſwarm, ( 
25 Z 5 gh beat pang o that thereby the Mi Fa the 2 in her labour. On 
the 2 fide the Macedonians howle alle a reat noiſe, and this” 
doubtleſs becauſe it was their cuſtom, and rig "becauſe they were fright⸗ 
ened at the N as with a c that foreboded any wa to 


em a 
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them ; ; lince-it 11 not in the leaſt. diminiſh t 


NY econ. Macedonian // ar. 


their ardour, for 8 fight. . 


Amilius, though not ſo ignorant concerning this phænomenon as to 


imagine it any t 


aing ſupernatural, yet, being very religious, could not re- 


frain from doing his duty to the moon, and, by a ſacrifice of eleven 
PG: bulls, as ſoon as ſhe ſhone out bright again, congratulating. with 


8 on ker delivery. 
the Sigh 1 05 Ane for Battle, 
oy els, be fore any 


d Farly, oe, ext morning, when he had given 
105 * Geke to Hercules twent oxen 
| omens could be found in the entrails. At 


ch, in the belly of the one and ewentieth 


OX, Was fourid a promiſe of 


to the Romans, but  Fondudipnally .\ that ef acted only on the 


yon ive. 


| 9 three in the afternoon, when there was no likelihood of 4 
bart, erſes keeping his ground, and Ænilius having ſent abroad a part 

is men for wood and forage, an accident brought * to pals, 
of which neither of the Generals ſeemed very deſirous. A horſe x A 
longing to a Roman broke looſe, and ran into the river, whither two or 


three, of the ſoldiers followed him : 


further bank, whence two of them ran into the Water to draw 
Theſe fell to blows with the Romans, qs in a pri- 
of the TBracians was ſlain... Some of his country- 


oyer to their own ſide. 27 
vate quarrel, and one 


eight hundred Thracians la 5 on the 


8. horſe 


men haſted to reven enge their fellow's death, and followed | over. the river 
m. 


thoſe that had Nin, 


Hereupon aſſiſtance came in on each part, till 


the number grew ſuch as made it paſt a fray, and cauſed the Generals 


of both armies to be anxious 


Sree — ther 15 in order of e z. and, to elevate their courage, 
8 | Ay which the importance of the ocealion ſug- 
e.g i the having finiſhed his oration, and ordered his 
men, 15 5 te charge, — $ bo Vſelf into Pydna; there to offer ſacrifice 
to Herc as if Hercules, ſays Plutarch, could like the facrifice of a 
e or wal 9s e to N * would no a # | 


=4 


09 


* Sew. K. #. pin 6 U. ſays, 0 wat {Ruth | 


cules Was a Greek, and partial,” as, 'nearer 
4 Mi alliance to the Meat fenrress than tlle 
Ns «6 * Roman. That therefore it had been bet- 
ter to call upon the new- Goddeſs lately 
1. por me at Alabanda, or upon Romulus, 
or (it God of older date were more au- 
4. E. upon Mars the father of Romu- 
4 Ju, ow belonged the guidance 
e of mib affairs, wo who - therefore 
0 would eu limited his favoùr with no in- 
junctions contrary to the rules of war.“ 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of 
LEmilius's character was 1 


and caution, which he had inherited from 


his father, a diſciple of Fabius Cunctator. 
And though Sir V. R. blames Zmlius on 


| er 


as akon . N con n/uming. ear 
rr of the Re in the ſacrifices 2 
endtsned; yet, conſidering the advantage 


which Perſes had of the ground, it is not 
improbable, that the Conſul had better rea- 
ſons than any he found in the ox's belly, for 


defiring that the King ſhould quit his poſt, 
and be the affailant. Plutarch ſpeaks. the 
morning ſun being full in the faces of the 
Romans, as a reaſon for Æmilius's deferrin 
the battle till the afternoon But it a 


from 25 that the Conſul had no inten- 
8 


wack to fight, even when the ſun favoured 


wh One Pofidenius (an hiſtorian quoted by 
78, oy ” was preſent at this 
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It is impoſſible to form any ſatisfactory notion of this battle, in its de- 
tail, from the imperfe& accounts of it in Livy and Plutarch. We read 
that the Macedonian cavalry quickly fled out of the field; that never- 
theleſs the Phalanx preſſed on ſo reſolutely as to bear down all that op- 

oſed it, inſomuch that Æmilius was aſtoniſhed and terrified, and rent 

is clothes for grief. What gave him the victory was the difficulty, not 
to ſay the impoſſibility of the Phalanx's preſerving its order for any con- 
ſiderable time. For while ſome of the Roman battalions preſſed hard 
1 one part of it, and others recoiled from it, it was neceſſary, if the 
Macedonians would follow thoſe that gave ground, that ſome files ſhould 
advance beyond the reſt. * Emilius, when he ſaw the front of the enemy's 
battle become unequal (by reaſon of the unequal reſiſtance which they 
met with) and the ranks in ſome places open, divided his men into ſmall 
battalions, ordering them to throw themſelves into the void ſpaces, and 


charge the Phalangites in flank. The long pikes of the Macedonians by 


this means became uſeleſs :' and, with only their weak ſwords and targets, 
they were by no means a match for the Roman Legionaries, who had 
ſtrong ſwords, and 'whoſe ſhields' covered them almoſt from head to 
foot.” There ſoon followed 4 total rout of the Macedonian (infantry. 
More than 20,000 of them are ſaid to be ſlain, and 53000 taken priſoners, 
It is alſo ſaid, that the Romans did not loſe above a hundred men; a tale 


not very conſiſtent with what is related of the exploits of the Macedonian 


Phalanx. en ein b ; 

Perſes fled from Pydna towards Pella, attended by a great number of 
his 'horſe. Some of the foot which had eſcaped from the ſlaughter over- 
wok the King and his company in a wood, where they fell to railing at 
the horſemen, calling them cowards, traitors, - and other fuch names, 


.. till at length they came to blos. The e eh al leſt they ſhould 
ro 


turn their wrath againſt him, ſuddenly left the ad. A few follow- 
ed him: the reſt diſperſed "themſelves, and went every one whither his 
inclinations guided him. Of thoſe that o_ with their King the num- | 


ber began in a ſhort time to leſſen: for he fell to deviſing upon whom to. 


lay the blame of that day's misfortune ; which cauſed thoſe that knew 


Eiv. B. 44. 
* 


his nature to ſhrink away from him under various pretences. At his 
coming to Pella about midnight, he found his s, and Euctus the 
Governor of the town, ready to attend him; but of his great men that 


battle, and reports, chat Perſes;\though hurt overtaken the horſemen, or of the quarrel 


he day beſore in the leg by a kick of a horſe, between them; or that the King blamed any 


javelin. | . 
Ln ſays nothing of the foot. having | 
E 1 +2 7 by * SA" 


did nevertheleſs, and contrary. to the preſ- body for the loſs of the battle. 
3 of his friends, lead his phalanx Plutarch ſays, that Per/es. flabbed with 


to the charge, and that he continued at their his own hand this ZuZus, and one Edeut, 


head till he was wounded in the fide by a for telling him of his faults, and giving 


” 


- 
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had eſcaped from the battle, though he often ſent for them, not one 
would come near him. Fearing leſt they, who had the boldneſs. to diſ- 
obey his ſummons, would dare ſomething worſe, he ſtole out of Pella be- 
fore morning. There went with him only Evander (the Cretan formerly 
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employed to kill Eumenes at Delpbi) and two other companions of his 


flight from Pydna. The third day after the battle Perſæs came to Am- 
phipolis, where having ſeveral times attempted to make a ſpeech. to the 
people, and having as often been hindered by his tears from proceeding,, 


he appointed Evander to ſpeak in his- name what he himſelf had intended. 


to ſay. The Amphipolitans, upon the firſt rumour. of the King's defeat, 
had emptied their town of 2000 Thracians that lay there in garriſon, 
ſending them out, under colour of an expedition that was to make 
them rich, and then ſhutting the gates after them. And now to rid 
themſelves of the King, tome of the citizens cried out while Evander 
was ſpeaking, Hence; depart ; muſt we be ruined. upon your account? 


Perſes therefore put his family, his treaſures, and 5ao Cretans, on board. 
ſome veſſels which were in the river Strymon, and embarking with them 


followed the courſe of the ſtream. Theſe Cretaus are ſaid to have re- 
paired to him, not out of any affection to his perſon, or his cauſe, but 
to his money, of which they hoped: to ſhare *®. The King knowing 
their wiſhes and views, cauſed ſome gold and ſilver cups and vaſes, to 
the value of fifty talents *, to be laid on the ſhore, as a booty for which 
they might ſcramble; He would not make the diſtribution himſelf, for 
fear of diſobliging ſome of them. When the Cretans had loaded 
themſelves with theſe riches,. the little fleet failed to Galep/os,. a maritime 
town between the mouths of the Strymon' and the Hebrus. But now: 
Perſes, repenting of his liberality, pretended to the Cretans, that. among 
the cups and vales there had been put, by miſtake, fome which Alexander 
the Great had made uſe of; for whoſe memory he had ſo high a reſpect, 


* 9637 l. 
108. Ar- 
buthnot. 


Plut. life of. 


that it grieved him, he ſaid, to part with the leaſt thing that had be- 


longed to that Hero; and he offered to redeem them with. more than they 
were intrinſically worth. Many of the Cretans, 1 upon by this 
declaration, brought back their urns and vaſes. The King paſſed into 
 Samothrace, and ſpoke no more of the money. By this baſe artifice he 
: recovered; about thirty ,n iss 25 
Samotbrace was an iſland: conſecrated to Cybele the mother of the Gods. 


According to tradition ſne had formerly dwelt in it, on which account 


it was held ſacred by all nations. Perſes, hoping that the Romans 
would not profane this ſanctuary by ſtaining it with his blood, choſe to 


retire thither with his family and the remains of his dear treaſure (which. 


# 5 This may be true, yet it ſeems natw- man and Gant who continued about che 
ral, that, without this allurement, they King. W 5 
ſhould adhere to Evander, their country= ®* Livy makes no mention of this cheat. 


—_— 
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ſtill amounted to about 2000 talents): and he took up his habitation in a 
place adjoining to the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. 1 
It is ſomewhat ſingular, that a King whoſe arms had proſpered for 

— after the loſs of only one battle, be ſo de- 


Arbuthnot. ſerted by all his ſubjects, and reduced to ſuch miſerable ſhifts: And it 


-renders credible, in ſome degree, what the hiſtorians have related of his 
monſtrous falſnood, avarice and puſillanimity, in the latter part of his 
reign. The whole kingdom fell into the power of Amilius in a few 


Liv. B. 44- days after his victory. Hippias, who chad kept the paſs near the lake 


© 45» 46. 


Aſcuris againſt Marcius; Panteuchus, who had been ſent embaſſador to 
Gentius; and Milo, another of the King's principal officers, were the 
firſt that came in, yielding themſelves and the town of Berea, whither 
they had retired out of the battle. With meſſages; to the like effect 
came others from Theſſalanica, from Pella, and moſt of the towns of 
Macedon, within two days. Pydua held out a day or two longer. About 
6000 ſoldiers of divers nations having fled out of the battle into that 


town, this confuſed rabble of ſtrangers hindred the townſmen from 


Lanctuarx, nor get, aggleft the, nehes in his poſſeſſion. 


coming immediately to any determination. Milo and Pautauchus, by the 
direction of ÆAmilius, went thither to parly with the commander of the 
garriſon. It was agreed that the ſoldiers ſhould yield themſelves priſoners 
f war, and that the Roman army ſhould have the plu oder of che city. 
found no more than 300 talents ¶ Livy ſhould have ſaid, 290 ;] the ſame 
of Which the Macedonian had lately defrauded Genius. 


| — 22 c. 4. perſons of ſuch mean condition, that Amilius is ſaid to have wept 


them to Samotbract: imagining that the Romans would neither violate a 


Chap. XX. Second Macedonian , ar. 


- Preſently after arrived at that iſland, with the Roman fleet, C. OZavins, 
who had been ordered thither by the Conful. O#awius endeavoured as 
well by threats as by fair words, to make the King leave his retreat. 
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All proving ineffectual, a young Roman named Atilius, moved a queſtion Tl 


to the Samothraciahs, How they came to pollute their iſland (which they 
held to be ſacred) by receiving, even into their ſandtuary, a man ſtained 
with the blood of King Eumenes, whom he wounded and endeavoured. to 
murder, in the bey precintts of the. temple at Delphi? As they were now 
abſolutely in the power of the Romans, this queſtion cauſed no ſmall 
perplexity and fear. They ſignified to the King, that Evander, who. 
lived with him, was accuſed of a ſacrilegious crime, of which he muſt 
either clear himſelf, upon a fair trial; or, if through guilt he durſt not 
ſtand a trial, muſt ceaſe to profane a holy place, and leave it immediately. 
The King himſelf was not charged in this meſſage; yet, what would 


that avaif him, if the inſtrument of the fact, being brought into 


judgment, "ſhould impeach the author? Perſes therefore exhorted the 
Cretan, by no means to ſtand a trial, in which neither favour nor juſtice 


could be expected; adding that the beſt thing he could do was bravely 


to kill himſelf.” Evander ſeemed to approve the advice; but ſaid, he 
had rather die by poiſon than the ſword 3 and, under colour of pre- 
paring poiſon, he prepared to eſcape. The King, ſuſpecting his inten- 
tion, found means to get him murdered; and then, to avoid the charge: 
of having polluted the holy place, he bribed the chief magiſtrate 
of Samotbrace to publiſh, that the Cretan had killed himſelf. This 
monſtrous proceeding of Perſes, towards ſo conſtant a follower of his 
fortunes, drove almoſt every body from him, except his wife, his chil- 


dren, and his pages. Thus deſerted, he turned bis thoughts to make : 


an efcape, and. fly with. his treaſures to King Cotys of Thrace, his good 
friend and ally. Oroandes, a Cretan, who lay at Samothrace with one ſhip,, 
was eaſily perſuaded to undertake the affair. The dear treaſure (as much 


of it as could be fo conveyed) Perſes cauſed ſecretly to be carried on 


board by night: After which, having got out at a window, with his 
wife and his eldeſt ſon Philip, they paſſed: through a garden, and. over 
a wall, and thence to the ſea-ſide. No ſhip' was there. Oroandes had 
failed away with the money. Perſes wandered ſome time on. the ſhore, 
_ undetermined what courſe to take. It grew towards day: . Fearing 
therefore to be diſcovered and intercepted, he made all hafte back to his 
alylum... =... 5 | | | 


Octavius publiſhed: a proclamation, importing, That all the Macedo- 
nians, who yet attended their maſter in Samothrace, ſhould. have their 
lives and liberty, with whatever eſtate or effects they had, either in 
the iſland, or in Maceden, provided they immediately yielded them- 


1 This elder fon is ſaid. by Livy to have been the. King's brother by nature, and his ſon 
enly by adoption. | - : | | 
AA K 5 | 4 | &lves: 


| 
| 
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ſelves to the Romans. Hereupon the pages, who were the ſons of 
the chief nobles, and who had hitherto conſtantly kept with the King, 
ſurrendered themſelves to the Prætor. Jon alſo, a 'Theſſalonian, to whom 
why 8 had committed the care of his younger children, delivered them 
Laſtly, the King, now deſtitute of all ſupport, and accuſing the 
Gods of Samothrace, that had no better protected him, gave himſelf up, 
with his ſon Philip, to Odavius, who ſent them away to /Zmilius : and 
thus the Roman victory was compleat *. 
Perſes entered the camp in a mourning habit; and when he came 
into the Conſul's tent, would have thrown himſelf at his feet; a beha- 
viour ſo baſe and abject, that Æmilius thought it diſhonoured his victory. 
Having made the King ſit down, he expoſtulated with him, in gentle 


words, on his having, ſo juſtly and with ſ% baſtile a mind, made war 


upon the Romans. To this a Prince of more ſpirit would not have 
wanted an anſwer. Perſes faid nothing. The Conſul went on, However 


« theſe things have, hap hg kg whether through miſtake, to which every 


man is liable, or by or by the inevitable decrees of fate; take 
“ courage: The clemency 'of che Roman people, which fo many Kings 
<« and nations have experienced in adverſity, affords you, not only a hope, 
„but almoſt an aſſurance of life? He then gave the King in extipdy 
to lius Tubero, who was the Conſul's ſon-in-l w. 

Thus ended the Macedanan war (which had laſted four years) and 
with it the Macedonian monarchy, after it had continued in ſplendor 193 
2 reckoning. only miu the father of Alexander the Great 


Nr t6& 13 % 


us Paullus 3 and others Rakigh, Snidhing that art, hickh has 
e 5 N pl 2 left u of the 255 iftory of t Br wich this 


that he ine TD war againſt Perſe in | conqueſt, makes uſe of a beautiful fimilitude 


ien This is abſolutely unintelligi- to expreſs the proſperous condition and high 

ble, 44 he rerkons from the battle of fortune of the Romans at that . and 

r orthe action, upon the Eaipeus; for likewiſe the future fate, the decline, and 
ces of the whole ſtory are bet- total ruin of their empire. 

wa if ſo Well, i, 0 57224. than 1155 lead. By this this which we have already ſet 

ing Rome the fir df gl to go to the atmy, „ down, is ſeen the beginning and end of 

His artival in dhe camp the: eleventh day ©; the three firſt monarchies of the world.. 


_ after ſailing from Brundyfiums and his That of Rows which made the fourth, 


ing the battle of Pydua on the four "of '* was alſo at this time almoſt at the higheſt. 
September. We have left it flouriſhing in the middle 
Petavins ei 22 m the & of the field, having rooted up or cut 


| 27 which hi t-before this 4 down all that kept it from the eyes and 


that it was 282 year before <cadmiration of the world. But after ſome 


_ Chriſt 268. Rationar.” 'T amy f. II. B. 2. 0 continuance, it ſhall begin to loſe the 
c. 14. beauty it had; the ſtorms of ambition 


1 S0 outrageous un infale upon wretched- " << ſhall" beat her great boughs and branches 


_ neſs, as Emilins is guilty of, in this ing ** one — another; her leaves ſhall fall 
expoſtulation, is hardly to be parallel « off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of 


= The Roman State, by the entire con- 46 barbarous nations enter the field and cut 
of Macedon, became exalted to che fo down,” Sir W. R. in fine. 


pitch of an irreſiſtible Power, sir Walter 
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© HAN xt 


The ill reception of the Rhodian embaſſadors at Rome. 
Antiochus Epiphanes hanghtily treated by a Roman embaſſador. 
Compliments to the Senate from Antiochus, the Ptolemys of Egypt, and 
Maſiniſſa. 
The Pretor Anicius reduces the Epirots ; and, in conjunction with five 
Commiſſioners from Rome, ſettles the government of Illyricum. 
| Zmilius Paullus, A/iſted by ten commiſſioners, ſettles the affairs of Ma- 
cedon. | | 2 
Their conduct with regard to the Etolians, Achæans and other Greeks. 
Emilius frames a body of laws for the Macedonians. His crueliy to the 
Epirots. He with difficulty obtains a triumph at Rome. | 
The death of Perſes. 7 | 
The Romans reſtore to Cotys bis captive ſon. 


v. R. 
[ the victory at Pydna. The Romans began now to look with a 1 4 
haughty and menacing eye; upon all thoſe of their allies, whoſe beha- 28 Con-. 


T is needleſs to ſay any thing of the joy at Rome upon the news of he 


viour had diſpleaſed them during the war of Macedon. | 
The republic of Rhodes (as was before obſerved) had arrogantly »$cep.430. 

undertaken to put an end to the war between Perſes and the Romans. | 

At what time ſoever her embaſſadors came to Rome on this affair (for 

the time is uncertain) they had not their audience till after the news of 5 

Emilius's victory. The Senate, who knew upon what buſineſs theſe Lis. B. 45. 

Miniſters had been ſent, maliciouſly called for them now, and bid them pl. 1. 

perform their commiſſion. Aggſipolis, chief of the embaſly, ſaid, That 8⸗t. 88. 

de they had come in the view of mediating a peace, beheving, that the 

« war was extremely burthenſome to the Greets in general, and, on ac- 


a Livy having before related (B. 44. that the Rhodians indeed ſent embaſſadors 
c. 14.) that theſe very embaſſadors had to Rome, in the Confulſhip' of Marcius; | . 
been admitted to audience. in the conſul- but that their buſineſs was to rerew. their 
ſhip of Marcius, and had then ſpoken arro- friend/vip with the Romans, to vindicate 

tly and in threakivg terms to the ſe- Rhodes from the charge of diſaffection to 
nate, now tells us, that, according to Rome, and to aſk leave to rt a certain 
| ſome authors, theſe miniſters had no audi- quantity of corn from Sicily. He adds, that 
ence till after the battle of Pydza. - That they were very graciouſly received, and | " | 
this laſt account is true, may be gathered civilly diſmiſſed. Legat. 80. 86: 88. and | "IF | 
from Polybizs, who had a ſhare in the 93. =, 1 4s 0 | = 
tranſactions of thoſe times. He tells us, | 
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count of the expences that attended it, even to the Romans them- 
« ſelves. But fince it was now brought to that concluſion, which the 


« Rhodians had always wiſhed, they congratulated with the Senate and 


<« people of Rome on ſo happ) an event. To which the Fathers an- 
ſwered. That the Rhodians had not ſent, this embaſſy, from any re- 
« oard to the welfare of Greece... or from affection to the Roman Page 3 
« but for the ſervice, af Peres. | For, had they. ſtudied % beg 


Ereece, they would have 0 = their mediation, . when Per N 6 bo 


« camp in Theſſaly, and, for two years together, ravaged . f lands of 
« the Greeks, But as the e e was not thought of till the 


& Raman army had en ed Maceden, and Perſes had ſmall hopes N 


Strabo. B. 


76. p. 244. 


App. in 
Syr. p. 116. 


ee” ufurped. by? {eliodorms, . 


trious. ] 


 tians in two. ae 
. andrians Fecha lem po ny 


<« eſcape, it plainly, thew ed, that the only view of the Rhodian Re 
« lic was, as much as in her to teſcue the Macedonian out o 105 
40 dans, 20 6 embaſſadors therefore had Ns title to be received by 
5 Date as fie gr to expeft'2 miendly anſwer. 
Ho exceſ . . 98 N ſwelled hs "their . conqueſt. of 
Macedon, We a ble in what, paſt es time, 
between their e ador ing e 
After 975 death of 2 Dork furnamed,. the Great, (who x as ki illed. by 
the people of 5 for 1 lunderins: moe temple. 0 f Tup: ter in their 
8 bis hs. Seleucys 4 Si Tag 1 e him ,; 05 the 9 2 
cus ſent. younger. Who Dorn, a hoſt 
1 GON be CE. beryeen 95 5 father ad te 
Repu bas LING l gave in Sch = his. own . 
fore Antioch arrive is 0 Sas was, Priſon = ac Ki 
the treaſurer Nevertheleſs, Itance , of 
mus, Anti, 1 expe lled 550 1 ble and ſeated 
TEND of Epiphanes [or the Mot: 
| * a bes 5 Phi 


by 


Eumenes * 


2 
himſelf in * throne, alſüming t 
e FO jute N 
þ e of 


King of 


elder brother. " The 7 00 latter to fox 
kingdom, renewed IC the e Foe them in a 
ſea fight, tc ook. Peliſfum, and Ji pee, kk 6 cle LS had 
ſhut 9 5 With 1 Ch PAT Cheſe. ap e Senate 
for relief ; A Ne: Cank pt Fa . e — by 44 - intereſt of 
the Republic, that Antiochus ſho to his dominions, 


diſpatched embaſſadors to put an 3 to 1 * a ween the two Kings. 
C. Popillius Lenas, C. Decimius and C. Hoſtilius, the Jer hey commiſſion- 
ed on this affair, had orders to addreſs themſelves firſt to Antiochus, 
and then to Proleny, ſignifying to each, that if he perſiſted in carrying 
on the war, the people of Rome woul id hold him for their enemy. In 
the mean time, as the ha found it difficult to reduce Alexandria, ment 8. 

4 | - : Prevent. 
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preſent ſtrength, and hoped that he ſhould ſucceed better in his deſigns 
when the brothers were weakened by the continuation of the war be- 
tween themſelves, he returned home; leaving Philometor in poſſeſſion of 
Memphis and all Egypt, except Alexandria and Peluſium. This laſt town 


he kept in his own hands, that he might enter the country when he 


pleaſed. : The brothers perceived the ambitious views of the Syrian; 
to diſappoint which they came to an accommodation, by the good of- 
fices of their ſiſter Cleopatra, and agreed to reign Jointly. Antiochus, 
vexed to ſee his projects diſconcerted, reſolved now to make war upon 
both the brothers. In purſuance of this reſolution, he ſent a fleet to 
Cyprus, and marched with his land army towards Egypt. At his coming 
to Rhinccolura, embaſſadors met him from Prclemy the elder, to entrear 


him that he would not deſtroy his own work; but ſuffer their maſter 


quietly to wear the crown he owed to his friendſhip. The Syrian an- 
ſwered, that he would neither draw off his fleet nor his army, unleſs 
Cyprus, Peluſium, and all the land on that branch of the "Nile where 
Peluſium ſtood, were yielded to him in perpetuity.” Theſe conditions 
being rejected, Autiocbus by forte of arms fubdued all Egypt, except 
Alexandria. He was on his march to beſiege this city, and within four 
miles of it, when the Roman embaſſadors (who, having paſſed through 
Greece and Aſia, had been ſeveral months in their journey) came up to him. 
The Hrian, while a hoſtage at Rome, had contracted a ftiendihip with 
Popillius, the chief of the etibaily; and tßerefore immeditrely offered 
him his hand. But the Roman, —_— civility, put 
into the King's Hand a writing,” which' contained tlie Senate's decree ; 
and bid him read that. Autiucbus read it; and then faid, He would conſult 
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with his friends. Inſtantiy Popillius, "with a vibe twig, drew a citcle 


round the 2 Your anſwer, {aid the embafſador, before yon gb out of this 
circle. Antiochus ©," ſtunned at the imperiouſtiefs' of the command, heſi- 
tated for ſome moments; after which he fepfied, 7% Senat? ball be tbeyed, 
He would hatdly have Heen ſo ſubmiſfive (fays Polybut) had he not re- 
ceived advice of Aimilius's victory over | Perſes. And it thay be worth 
obſerving, that this” haughty Phpilllur was the man who, when the 


Roman affairs went ill in Macedon, _ yed. fuch Toft and gentle words 


to the Acheans and Atolians.” Nor ti0chus, duting that war, pay 


any regard to the mediation of the:Ramazs, who had'ſeat embaſſadors 
to terminate | 


te the war berween hit and Prem. But times were changed; 
and the Syrian now moſt-obſequioaſly withdrew” his fleet and army, and 
. into his Un cott) 88 | 
Popillius and his we having ſent away Antiochus, and eſtabliſhed 
' peace between the two Ptolemys, left Egypt, and returned to Rome. 


It was this Antiochus who ry Ty memorable event which the prophet 


2 filled the fireets with dead Daniel had foretold. 


; and the temple with profanations. # Dan, ix. 31% 
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They were followed thither by embaſſadors from Syria and Egypt. The 
' Syrians, on the part of their King, aſſured the Conſcript Fathers, 


That he perferred a peace, that was agreeable to the Senate, before 
« any victory; that he had obeyed the orders of their embaſſadors, as 
<« if they had been the commands of the Gods; that he congratulated 
the Romans on their victory over Perſes; and that, had they required 


e it of him, he would have zealouſly aſſiſted them in the war. The 


Senate anſwered. That Antiochus had done well in obeying the em- 
“ baſſadors, and that his conduct herein was very agreeable to the Re- 
« public. Then the Egyptian miniſters, and, after them Maſgaba, 
the fon. of Maſiniſſa, had audience of the Fathers. Their ſpeeches 
were ſuch as if they bad vyed one with another, which ſhould 
flatter the Roman moſt. The Egyptiuns ſaid, That the two Kings 
4 and Cleopatra thought themſelves more indebted to the Senate and 
« people of Rome, than to their parents, or even the immortal Gods.“ 
And as for be truly, on the part of his father, (having 
firſt;neckoned- all the hoxſe, foot, elephants, and corn, he had ſent 
into Macedas in four years paſt). + was overwhelmed with confuſion on 

44 tro accounts the one, that the Senate, to have theſe ſupplies, had 


* employed a requeſt, and not a command; the other, that they had ſent 


4 - money; for the corn. He added, . NMaſiniſſa never forgets that 


he owes his kingdom and all its augmentations to you: He indeed, 


by your favour, oenjoys che revenues of it, but always conſiders you 


M ag the Proprietors l and Lords of Numidia. This, at my departure, 


« he inſtructed me to lay. Having afterwards heard of your victory 
4 Oer Perſes, he diſpatched ſome horſemen after me, to bid me aſſure 
you that he was overjoyed at your ſucceſs; and beg that you would 
permit him to come to Name, if he ſhould: not be troubleſome, and 
«. offer, in thanleſgiving, a ſacrifice: to Jupiter in the capitol. The ſub- 


ſtance of the Senate's) anſwer was, That the Romans had done Ma-. 
— „„ ee be mentioned; that he had deſetved them; 
5 | 


that he was a very grateful and a very honeſt man. As to his 
<« journey, they ſaid, it would be ſufficient if he thanked God at home; 
« his ſon might do it for him at Rome.” | 
2. Alius Petus and M. Jumus Pemnus were. raiſed: to the Conſulate. 
But the Senate continued AZmilires in his command in Macedon, as Pro- 
conſul z and Anicius and Ofavius in their reſpec̃tive provinces. as Pro- 
prætors. They alſo appointed ten Commiſſioners. to regulate the affairs 


of Macedon, and five tò ſettle thoſe of 1liyricum, in concert with the two 
<A > 8 = 


Aan, before. theſe Commiſſioners arrived, marched with part of 


his army into Epirus. All the country immediately ſubmitted to him, 


except four 'towns, Paſſaron, Tecmon, Phylax, and Horreum ; and not 
one of theſe ſtood a ſiege. Two men, Antinous, and Theadotres, who in 
„ ö.... ĩðͤ © 


— 
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concert with Cepbalus, had brought about the defection of the Epirots, 
and who deſpaired of pardon, would have perſuaded the inhabitants of 
Paſſaron to hold out againſt the Romans, and prefer death to ſlavery : 
But the council of a certain young citizen of rank, who adviſed them to 
open their gates, had more weight with the multitude. Antinous and his 
friend, ſeeing themſelves thus deſerted, ruſhed out of the town, attacked 
a Roman guard, and there found the death they ſought. Cephalus, who 
had engaged the people of Tecmon to ſhut their gates, being alſo ſlain, 
both theſe towns ſurrendered to the Propretor ; and their example was 
ſoon followed by Phylax and Horreum. „„ | 


The reduction of Epirus being thus compleated, Anicius diſtributed | 


his troops into winter quarters, and returned to Scodra in Iihricum. Here 
he found the five commiſſioners from Rome; with whom having conſult- 
ed, he called an aſſembly of the principal men of the country, and, in 
conformity to a decree of the Conſeript Fathers, declared, That the Se- 
% nate and people of Rome granted liberty to the Iihrian That the Ro- 
„man garriſons ſhould be withdrawn fromm all the towns, fortreſſes anc 
* caſtles in the country: That thofe of the Nhrian towns which, before 
or during the war with Genius, had come over to the Romans, ' ſhould 
<<. be exempted from all taxes: the reſt pay but à moiety of what they 
had uſed to pay to their Kings.“ Iihricum was then divided into three 
parts, independent of each other. E iIiB fog 24 Wo 

During theſe tranſactions Amilius was making a tour of pleaſure, and 
viſiting all' the famous cities of Greece: He would not, any where, in- 
quire into the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants with regard to Perſes, that he 
might give them no alarm. Soon after his return from this excurſion, 
he proceeded to buſineſs; the ten commiſſioners; who were to aſſiſt 
him in ſettling the affairs of Macedon, being arrived. He had ordered 
ten of the principal men out of each city of the kingdom, to attend 
him on a certain day at Ampbipolis, bringing with them all the public 
regiſters, and the King's money. When this day came, he aſcended the 
tribunal with the Roman commiſſioners, and, having eauſed ſilence to be 
made, pronounced, in Zatin,” to the aſſembly, what had been determin- 
ed by the Senate of Rome and the council preſent, in relation to Mace- 
don. The Prætor Odlavius afterwards explained to them the whole in 
Greek, It was to this effect! All the Macedonians ſhalt be free, and 
4 enjoy their cities, lands and laws, and create annual Magiſtrates. 
They ſhall pay to the Roman Republic half the tribute they former- 


« jy paid their Kings. | Matedon ſhall be divided into four cantons, of 


d When Livy ſays Laws, he muſt mean miſing them that they ſhould retain their 
the By-Laws of the ſeveral cities or com- own laws, he acted, as in other parts of his 
munities ; for we find that Æmilius made a conduct, without the leaſt regard to truth 

body of laws for the government of the or humanity. 

whole: If it be not rather true that, in pro- . To 


« which 
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They were followed thither by embaſſadors from Syria and Egypt. The 
Syrians, on the part of their King, aſſured the Conſcript Fathers, 
That he perferred a peace, that was agreeable to the Senate, before 
« any victory; that he had obeyed the orders of their embaſſadors, as 
<« if they had been the commands of the Gods; that he 5 
* the. e on their victory over Perſes; and that, had they required 


it of him, he would have zealouſly aſſiſted them in the war. The 


Senate anſwered, That Antiochus had done well in obeying the em- 
“ baſſadors, and that his conduct herein was very . dee to the Re- 
« public. ” Then the Egyptian miniſters, and, after them Maſgaba, 


the ſon of Mafniſſa, had audience of che Fathers. Their ſpeeches 


were ſuch as if they had one with another, which ſhould 
flatter the 8 moſt. The Egyptiuns ſaid, That the two Kings 
<« and Cleopatra thought themſelves more indebted to the Senate and 
« people of Rome, tlian to their parents, or even the immortal Gods.” 
And as for be truly, on the part of his father, ( having 
firſt;hneckoned-. the horſe, foot, elephants, and corn, he had feng | 
into Macedon in four years paſt) & was overwhelmed with confuſion on 
4 two accounts ; the one, that the Senate, to have theſe ſupplies, had 


employed a requeſt, and not a command; the other, that they had ſent 


money for the corn. He added, . Naſiniſſa never forgets that 
* he owes his kingdom and all its augmentations to you: He indeed, 
* by-your favour;oeryoys-the revenues of it, but always conſiders you 
1 as the Proprietors and Lords of Namidia. This, at my departure, 
« he inſtructed me to ſay. Having afterwards heard of your victory 


„ over Perſes, he diſpatched ſame horſemen after me, to bid me aſſure 


« you that he was overjoyed at your ſucceſs; and beg that you would 
« permit him to ce to Rome. if he ſhould not be troubleſome, and 
«. offer, in thankſgiving, a ſacrifice to Jupiter in the capitol.” The ſub- 


0 Kance of the 040m — That the Romans: eee 


the favours be mentioned; that he had deſerved them ; 


| « 3nd thar he yas f ver ener and. ver honeſt man. As to his 


journey, they ſaid, it would be ſufficient if he thanked God at home; 
« his ſon might do it for him at Ram.. | 
Alus Petus and M. Jumus Pemus were raiſed. o the Conſulate. 
But the Senate continued Æmilius in his command: in Macedon, as Pro- 
conſul; and Anicius and Odtavius in their reſpective provinces. as Pro- 
prætors. They alſo appointed ten Commiſſioners. to regulate the affairs 


of Macedon, and five to ſettle thoſe of Iihricum, in concert with oe two 
Generals. 


Anicius, before. theſe Commiſſioners arrived, marched with part of 


his army into Epirus. All the country immediately ſubmitted to him, 


except four towns, Paſſaron, Tecmon, Phylax, and Horreum ; and not 
one of theſe ſtood a ſiege. Two men, e and 7 Beodotnes, who in 
v1 concert 
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concert with Cepbalus, had brought about the defection of the Epirots, N 


and who deſpaired of pardon, would have perſuaded the inhabitants of 


166. 


Paſſaron to hold out againſt the Romans, and prefer death to ſlavery: 25 Conf. 


But the council of a certain young citizen of rank, who adviſed them to 
open their gates, had more weight with the multitude. Antinous and his 
friend, ſeeing themſelves thus deferted, ruſhed out of the town, attacked 
a Roman guard, and there found the death they ſought. Cephalus, who 
had engaged the people of Tecmon to ſhut their gates, being alſo ſlain, 
both theſe towns ſurrendered to the Propretor ; and their example was 
ſoon followed by Phylax and Horrem. 
Ihe reduction of Epirus being thus compleated, Anicius diſtributed 
his troops into winter quarters, and returned to Scodra in [Mlyricum. Here 
he found the five commiſſioners from Rome; with whom having conſult- 
ed, he called an aſſembly of the principal men of the country, and, in 
conformity to a decree of the Conſeript Fathers; declared, That the Se- 
nate and people of Rome granted liberty to the Iyrians That the Ro- 
<« man garriſons ſhould: be withdrawn fromm all the towns, fortreſſes anc 
* caſtles in the country: That thoſe of the Nhyrian towns which, before 
or during the war with Genius, had come over to the Romans, ſhould 
be exempted from all taxes: the reſt pay hut à moiety of what they 
had uſed to pay to their Kings,“ Liyricum was then divided into three 
parts, independent of each other. 2177 146 ils tHODQATE 204 W 
During theſe tranſactions Amilius was making a tour of pleaſure, and 
viſiting all the famous cities of Grerce: He would not, any where, in- 
quire into the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants with regard to Perſes, that he 
might give them no alarm. Soon after his return from this excurſion, 
he proceeded to buſineſs ; the ten commiſſioners; who were to aſſiſt 
him in ſertling the affairs of Macedon, being arrived. He had ordered 
ten of the principal men out of each city of the kingdom, to attend 
him on a certain day at Ampbipolis, bringing with them all the public 
regiſters, and the King's money. When this day came, he aſcended the 
tribunal with the Roman commiſſioners; and, having eauſed ſilence to be 


made, eee, in Latin, to the aſſembly, what had been determin- 


ed by the Senate of Rome and the council preſent; in relation to Mace- 
don. The Pretor''Ofavins afterwards explained to them the whole in 
Greet. It was to this effect. All the Macedonians ſhall be free, and 
enjoy their cities, lands and laws, and create annual Magiſtrates. 
They ſhall pay to the Rowan Republic half the tribute they former- 
« ly paid their Kings. Matedon ſhall be divided into four cantons, of 


d When Livy ſays Laws, he muſt mean miſing them that they ſhould retain their 
the By-Laws of the ſeveral cities or com- own laws, he acted, as in other parts of his 
munities; for we find that Æmilius made a conduct, without the leaſt regard to truth 
body of laws for the government of the or humanity. 
whole: If it be not rather true that, in pro-; * 
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„ which N Pella, . Theſſulonice and Pelagonia ſhall be the capi- 
« tals. In theſe chief cities ſhall be held the particular Diets of each 
canton; and there the Magiſtrates. ſhall be elected, and the tribute 
ec money paid. No perſon ſhall be ſuffered to marry, or to purchaſe 
« lands, or houſes, out of his own canton. No Macedonian ſhall. be 
< ſuffered. to work in gold or ler mines but they may in thoſe of 


% copper and iron . 


The article of chuſing their own n Magiſtrate, and-that of, Having bur 
half their former tribute, were ſome conſolation to the Macedonians; 
but did not compentate them for ſeparating the members of the national 
body, and. thereby depriving each member of all aſſiſtance from the reſt. 
. Livuy ſays, the Maredanians ane were not aware how epgemprible 
each part became. by thus, diviſion. PIER 

Amilias, in his return from his tour, of, por ave le had been met by a 


crowd ef &/olians in mourning, wWwho came to make heavy complaints 
to him. Lyciſcus and Ty/ippus, two of, their countrymen, whom their 


credit with che Romans rendered) all pow amal in Ætolia, had, with a body 


of ſoldiers, lent. them by B. hin, dumounded the Diet, and ee 
580 of the . men of the, nation, baniſhed others, and 


the eſtates, both of the murdered and the exiled, to their accu 
1 Ther Procon, had deferred his anſwer to: theſe complainants, and ba 


C. 31. 


them meet him at Ampbipolis. He nom, in conjunction with the Com- 


miſſioners, R amined into tha affair. But che; only enquiry was, Who 


| : — favoured; P ens 98d; Whel the: Ramat; not who: had done, or who 


injuſtice, and the 


„murderers were conſequentiy acquitted of all 


ons. 
ent; of the exiles confirmed. Only Bæbius res 


condemned for — employed Roman ſoldiers in the maſſucre. 


* 1. 


Whatever might. Be ſaid to palliate the cruelty of the Roman e 
ings, in regard thoſe nations that had been conquered by them, cex- - 


rainly. r „ that were not ſubjects to 


Rome, could. deſerve no better name than mere tyranny and ſhameleſs 
- PEULY's: The Greeks, during the war, had been divided into three par- 
ties, Which we may call Hh the names of the Rymani/ts,-:the Perſeites, 
and the Natniats; which laſt had nothing at heart hut the preſervation 


of the laws and. liberty Sf utheir country. The two former may proper- 


ly be ſtiled factions ; becauſt; las Luy tells us, they acted upon views 
only of. private iptereſt. Since the defeat of Peres, the Romanifts had 
every Where got poſſeſſion of all offices and honours; and theſe men 
employed their credit with : the Romans to ruin both the Patriots and the 


5 Perſeites. Coming in great numbers to Emilins, they gore information 
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e eee ee e e e el 
appointing Per/es of his hopes, when, dur- mitted, were 8 thoſe who had in- 
ing the war, he made a journey into ro- ew Are K 
4e a as bas been IND 421; and 4% HSE 3851 4: A 
Ait againſt 
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quo the open and ſecret enemies of Nome 1 the latter, meaning . R. 586, 
e Patriots. The Proconſul, by his mandates, ſumtnoned, from At- 66. 
lia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Baotia, all thoſe whoſe names had been 288 Cen. 


given in to him; and ordered them to follo him to Rome, tliere to be i 


With regard to the Acbhæuns, Amilius, and the other ten Tyrants, 
proceeded with more form. Callicrates, that traitor to his country be- See p. 305. 
fore- mentioned, had given in a lift of all thoſe of his cbuntrymen whom 
he had a mind to deſtroy ; but it was not judged adviſeable to ſummon 
theſe by letter; - b-cauſe: the Arhzans, having more ſpirit than the other 
Greeks, might poſſibly not obey; and perhaps they might maſſacre Calli- 

crates and bis adherents. 'Befides, though the Commiſſſonets had, among 
the King of Macedem's e. found letters from the leading men of 
the other States; yet they had found none from any Achran. They de- 8 
puted therefore rwo of their own body, C. Claudius and On. Domitius, Pauſan. in 
to negotiate with the Achæun diet! One of theſe deputies, having geile 
firſt complained in tlie aſſembhy that ſome of the chief among them 
had, with money and other means, befriended Perſes, modeſtiy deſired, 
that all ſuch men might be condemmed to death: whom after fentence 
given, he would name to them.” After ſentente given! (cried out the 
whole aſſembly) What juſtice is this ? Name therm firſt, tand Jet chem an- 
fwer. If they cannot A themſelves, we ſhall quickly condemn them. 

Then faid the Roman impudentiy, Al your! Prator; dt many ds babe 
led your armies, are guilty , this crime. If this be true, anſwered Keno, 
(a man of temper, and confident in his innocence) then have 1 alſo been 
a friend to Perſes ; for I have commanded” the Acbzan army. But if 
any one accuſe me, I am ready to anſwer him, either here immediately, 
or before the Senate at Rome, The Roman, laying hold of theſe words, 
teplied, You Jay right: © that will be te be way. Do yon, with all the 

reſt, clear yourſeldes at Rome before the Senate: Then, by an edict, he 
ordered above a thoufand of the principal Hc#2axs, there named, to be 
carried to Rome: a. proceeding unprecedented,” and more tyrannical than 
any thing done by Philip of Macedon, or his ſon Alerander the Great. Thoſe 
Princes, all powerful as they were, never thought of ſummoning their 
enemies, among the Greets, tb come to Macedon to be tried; but left the 

judgment of ſuch matters to the Council of the Amphyttioms. 

This may be juſtly termed the N of Greece, fo many of the sir w. R. 
worthieſt men being torn from their native. homes, for no other cauſe but 

their love to their country, and for being Grecians in Greece ; though 
the Romans held it the greateſt of crimes for a member of their Repu 
lic not to be a Roman. At the coming of the accuſed to Rome, the | 
Senate without hearing them, and under pretence that they had been al- reh t 
ready condemned by their own countrymen, diſperſed them into ſeveral Lagos. 
cities of Hetruria, there to be held in cuſtody. . Frequent embaſſies 2377 ' 

| NTT | were 
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were ſent from Acbaia to remonſtrate to the Senate that theſe men had 
not been condemned by the Achæans; and to beg that the Fathers would 
either take cognizance of the cauſe themſelves, or ſend the captives to be 
tried at home; where ſtrict juſtice ſhould be done. The Senate anſwer- 
ed, That they thought it not for the intereſt of Achaia that thoſe men ſhould 
return thitber. Neither could any ſollicitation of the Aabæans, who never 


cCeaſed to importune the Senate for the liberty of their countrymen, pre- 


Liv. B. 45. 
c. 32. 


vail, till after ſeventeen years, when ſcarce 300 of them were enlarged; 

of whom Polybius © the hiſtorian, was one. All the reſt had either died in 

8 10 for eee to e had ſuffered death as male- 
Ors 14 

To return to. Anais, After! Claudia: = Domitius, hat, performed 

their commiſſion in Acbaia, the Proconſul convened a ſecond, general af- 

ſembly of the Macedonians ; aid gave them 2 body of new Jaws LC their 


better government: las ſo {es and ſo judliciouſiy contrived, ſa ay Livy, 


that time and experience found nothing to correct in them. And the more 
effectually to ſecure the peace of the government, he ordered that all the 
chief nobles, all thoſe who-had been Generals of armies, Commanders, of 
fleets and garriſons, or had been e mployed in enbaſiics,, ar in any miniſtry 

under the King, ſhould, on pain of 0 death, with their children (thoſe — 
fifteen years age) leave Macedon and o into ah. Theſe men, accul- 
tomed to luxury and expence, to make ervile court to the King, and to 


inſult their 4 5 800 would, he. thought, be impatient of that equality, 


which laws and liberty introduced. 

After this the Proconſul- celebrated. games at Amphipolis,. and made 
e . feaſts for his friends; that is to ſay, for. thoſe: who had be- 
trayed the liberty of their country to the Romans; One part of the 
ſhew was burning, in a great heap, all ſuch of the Macedonian weapons 
as he did not think worth carrying to Rome: another was expoſing to 
view all the ſtatues, paintings, and rich moveables, of which he had 


plundered the King 3 palaces; doubtleſs a moſt agreeable ſight to the 


Macedonian ſpectators. All theſe magnificent. ſpoils he gave in charge to 
OZavius the Admiral; and, having exhorted the Macedonians to — a 
good uſe of the liberty granted them by the Romans, and preſerve. union 


among t g themſelves; and having diſpatched his ſon Fabius and Scipio Na- 


— 
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fica to ravage "country of. the Iyrigns, Who had aſſiſted Per/es, [and 
to whom Anicius, by order of the Salate bad granged pardon and liberty *] 
he ſet out for Epirus. 


The Senate being Hege i reſerve entire the Macedonian treaſure, 


| and yet to gratif) "the 17 6; Amilius, had ſent orders that all the 


Sir W. R. 


& K 


towns of Epirus, which had Or ale ſhould be given up to be 
plundered by the . To uſe the words of a great hiſtorian, « This 


N | Polybius had not eek ſent into Herruria; ing obtained leave for Tg to Nay at Rome. 
1 and Fabius, the ſons of Enmilius, hav- Polyb. Excerp. B. 31. 


Was 


Chap. XXI. The Roman HisTory. 
© was a batbarous and horrible cruelty; as alſo it was performed 
ce by Amilius with miſchievous ſubtilty.” Being come to Paſſaron, 


he, by letter, communicated to Anicius, who lay encamped not far 
off, what was going to be done, that he might not be alarmed at the ex- 


ecution. He then diſpatched into the ſeveral towns, certain Centurions, 1; 


who were to pretend commiſſion from him to withdraw the garriſons, 
that the Epirots might be free like the Macedonians. The ſame officers 
had alſo inſtruftions to ſend to him ten of the principal inhabitants 


of each town. To theſe, when they came, he gave ſtrict command to 


Tee, that all the gold and ſilver, both in the temples and private houſes, 
were, on a certain day, carried into the market places of the reſpective 
towns; and (according to Appian) aſſured them, that, on their punc- 
tual obedience to this command, thoſe towns ſhould have a full pardon 
of all paſt faults. Under pretence of aſſiſting theſe collectors in their 
buſineſs, and of furniſhing a guard to take charge of the money, he 
ſent with them ſome cohorts ; contriving it ſo, that theſe cohorts ſhould 
arrive at the reſpective towns at one and the ſame time. On the day 
appointed, and to the places appointed, the gold and ſilver was all 
brought and delivered to the Nomam officers; who then, purſuant to 
their inſtructions, gave the ſignal for the ſoldiers to pillage the houſes 
and ſeize the inhabitants. Seventy towns were ſacked in one day, and 
150,000 perſons made ſlaves . The walls of theſe places were afterwards 
demoliſhed. „ te IF angouorr of Dluow miondin..... | 

It may be F. ” (fays Sir NN) * that ſome af the Epirots 
% deſerved puniſſiment, as having favòured Perſes; But ſince they 
among the people that were thought guilty of this offence, yea, or 
« but coldly affected to the Romanus, had been already ſent into Itah, 
ce there to receive their due; and fince: this nation, in general, was not 


« only at the preſent in good Obedience; but had, even in this war; 


<« ſhould not believe it, had any une writer delivered the contrary. 


4 * % 
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Wen the booty came to be divided, Atbæam did not approye of the-calumnies 


the ſhare of each foot ſoldier jounted, . brought by Dyci/ens and (Callicrates again iſt 
according to Livy, to 61. 27 2 4, and of 4 5. rofpeAtive Tory rymen. And Pius 
each horleman, to 12 J. 185. 4d. of dür tarch tells us} chat in this treatment of che 
money. But according to the text of Pl Efirott, Builiu, ated con to his na- 
tarch, as we have it, each man's ſhare came tural temper; which was gentle and hu⸗ 
to no more than about 7 4. It would ſeem, mane: but he does not ſay, that Emilia 
that neither of theſe wins Pore be true, wept for the miſeries of this wretched peo- 
if we ſuppoſe the flaves to fie been fold ple, e de ai (when the ſhabby embuſ 
for the benefit of the ſoldiery. ors came to him) for the humiliation of a 

Z Poly5ius, who was an intimate friend King, whom the ſame Hiſtorian-repreſents 
of Scipio, the ſon of Zmilius, reports, that as the moſt cowardly, avaritious, perfidious; 
the Pro-Conſul, with re to what has cruel, ignominious tyrant that ever Uiſ- 
been above related of the tollian and graced a throne, Blas is reported to 
Vor. II. | Mm m N | have 
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After this exploit, Amilius marched to Oricum, where being rejoined 2 


by Naſca and Fabius, he embarked with his whole army, and arrived 


ſafe in Italy. Anicius and Octavius, with the fleet, followed him a few: 


days after. The Senate decreed triumphs to all three. But the triumph 


of. Aimilius was oppoſed, in the aſſembly. of the people, by. his own. 
foldiers, who complained. of his exceffive ſeverity in diſcipline, and of 


his injuſtice - in withholding from them the ſpoils of Macedon. 


Servius 


Galba, a Tribune of the ſecond Legion, and a perſonal enemy of the 
General, harangued for four hours againſt him. The queſtion was not 
put till the ſecond day; when the Comitium being thronged with ſol- 
diers, the firſt Tribes that gave their ſuffrages refuſed the trrumph. 
Hereupon the principal Senators cried out, It was a ſhame to deny Ami- 
lius an honour he had fo well deſerved; and that, at this rate, Generals 
would become ſubject to the caprice and covetouſneſs of their ſoldiers. 
M. Servilius, à man of conſular dignity, and, if we may believe Plutarch, 
of ſuch proweſs that lie had fam twenty-three enemies in ſingle combat, 
prevailed With the Tribunes of the Commons, to call back the Tribes 
which had already voted, and make them give their ſuffrages anew. The- 


ſame Conſular, with permiſſion of the Tribunes, made a long ſpeech of 
xpoſtulation"to'the people, and with ſuch effect, that the Tribes unani- 


mouſly decreed a triumph to Amilius. 


The number 


— Y 


£ 


vaſes, the rich arms, the great quantities of gold and ſilver expoſed 
, @ © 5 SE IRE > N * . e 4 4 RR 3 h : N 
to view in this triumph, made it more pompous” than any that had 


| Have been diſintereſted, inſomuch, that not- 


Frunittes he had 


; ith," he d:bat:moderate- 


of amaſſing wea 


ly rich: It may be ſo. Citero ſays, à dif- 


regard of wealth was the virtue of thoſe 


Ames: But whatever" virtues Emiftut poſ- 


feſſed, it is very manifeſt, that the Raman 
Senate never had an abier miniſter of exe- 


crable fraud and crue ltr. 
* Mr, - Kennet, from Plutarch, gives us 


dhe following | deſcription of AEilius's 


«ir 


<A The-people erected ſcaffolds in the Fo- 
4 rum and Circus, amd all the other part: 
4 of the city, where they could beſt behold 
<<.-the, pomp, The ſpectators were clad in 
<< white, garments ;'- all the temples. were 
4 open and full of garlands and perfumes 
1c the ways cleared and cleanſed Ka great 
cc. many offieers and tipſtaifs, that drove 
away ſuch as thronged the paſſage, or 
*< ſtraggled up and down. . This triumph 
« Jafied "three days: On 


the firft, which * 


pPreceded 


© was ſearce long enough for the fight, 
were to be ſeen; the ſtatues, pictures and 
<< images of an extraordinary bigneſs, which. 


«© were taken from the enemy, drawn upon 


250 chariots. On the ſecond was carried, 


4 in. a great many wains, the faireſt andthe 
4 richeſt armour. of the Macedonians, both 
te of braſs and ſteel, all newly furbiſned 
„% and glittering; which, although piled 

1 Ni re 

„ up with the greateſt art and order, yet 

t ſeemed to be tumbled on heaps careleſly 
* and by chance: Helmets were thrown 


on ſhields, coats of mail upon greaves, 
Cretan targets, and Thracian buck- 
4% lers, and quivers of arrows lay huddled 


among the horſes. bits; and through . 
* theſe ap the: points of naked 


« ſwords, intermized with long ſpears. 
« All theſe arms. were tied together with 
te ſuch a juſt liberty, that they knocked 
' + againſt one another as they were drawn 
« along, and made a harſh and terrible 
“ noiſe; ſo that the very ſpoils of the con- 


«-quered.: 
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preceded iti, What rendered it yet more glorious, was the perſon of Y. R. 586. 
ſo conſiderable a monarch, as the King of Macedon, led in chains before 166. 


the chariot of the Victor. Perſes had earneſtly begged of Æmilius to 
Ay i cap =; . N | ſpare . 


Fg 


e quered could not be beheld without 


« dread. After theſe waggons loaden with 
« armour, there followed 3000 men, who 
« Carried the ſilver that was coined, in 
« 750 veſlels, each of which weighed three 


* 


«© Others brought filver bowls, and gob- 


lets, and cups, all diſpoſed in ſuch or- 


cc der as to make the beſt ſhow, and all 
valuable, as well for their bigneſs, as the 
« thickneſs of their engraved work. On 
the third day, early in the morning, firſt 


* 


* 


A 


« came the trumpeters, who did not ſound 


'< as they were wont in a proceſſion, or ſo- 


c 


ſoldiers to fight, Next followed young 
«© men girt about with girdles, curiouſly 


„ wrought, who led to the ſacrifice 120 


* ſtalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and 
« their heads adorned with ribbons and 
« gurlands; and with theſe were boys that 
« carried platters of filver and gold. After 
66 this was brought the gold 


e three talents, like to thoſe that contained 
„ the ſilver; they were in number four- 
& ſcore wanting three. Theſe were fol- 
<< lowed by thoſe that brought the conſe- 
« crated bowl, which AÆmiliut cauſed to 
«© be made, that weighed. ten talents, and 
<< was all beſet with precious ſtones : Then 
« were expoſed to view the cups of Anti- 


% gonus and Seleucus, and ſuch as were 


* 


R a 


& yicles, and all the gold plate that was 
<< uſed at Per/es's table. Next to theſe 
« came Perſes s chariot, in the which his 
« armour was placed, and on that his 
« diadem. And, after a little intermiſſion, 
„ the King's children were led captives, 
and with them a train of nurſes, maſters, 
< and governors, who all wept, and 
ſtretched forth their hands to the ſpecta- 
tors, and taught their little infants to beg 
and intreat their compaſſion. There 
were two ſons and a daughter, who, by 
reaſon of their tender age, were altoge- 
ther inſenſible of the greatneſs of their 


* 


* 


LY 
* 


«a «a K K „ 
R K XR „ 
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talents, and was carried by four men-. 
« could not forbear tears: All beheld the 

© fight with a mixture of ſorrow and joy, 

until the children were paſt, After his 


{os prick, and: who teſtified, to 


coin, which. 
e was divided into veſſels that weighed 


made after the faſhion invented by The-: 


«© miſery; which inſenſibility of their con- 
ce dition rendered it much more deplor- 
able; inſomuch, that Per/es himſelf was 
„ ſcarce re ed as he went along, whilit 


„ pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans 


«« upon the infants, and many of them 


children and their attendants, came Per- 
ay fes himſelf, clad all in black, and wearing 


e ſlippers, after the faſhion of his country: 
He looked like one altogether aitoniſhed 
and deprived of reaſon, 
« lemn entry, but ſuch a charge as the 
„ Remans ule when. they encourage their 


through the 
by Deen $ of his misfortunes. Next fol- 

lowed a great company of his friends, 
% whoſe countenances were disfigured with 
] that be- 
eld them, by their tears, and their con- 
« tinual looking upon Perſes, that it was 
« his hard fortune they ſo much lamented, 


and that they were regardleſs of their 
„ OWN. 


After theſe were carried 400 
« crowns, all made of gold, and ſent from 
« the cities, by their reſpective embaſſa- 
& dors, to AZmilius, as a reward due to 


* his valour. Then he himſelf came ſeated 
% on à chariot” magnificently. adorned (a 


6 man worthy: to be. beheld, even without 
«© theſe enſigns of power): he was clad in 
«© a garment of purple interwoven with 
«« gold, and held out a 1aurel-branch in 
« his right hand. All the army, in like 
« manner, with boughs of laurel in their 
«© hands, and divided into bands and com- 
<< panies, followed the chariot. of their 


commander, ſome ſinging odes (accor- 


ding to the uſual cuſtom) mingled with 
« raillery ; others ſongs of triumph, and 
% the praiſes of AZmilius's deeds, who was 
„ admired and accounted happy by all 
«« men, yet unenvied by every one that 


7 a good.“ Kennet. Antig. P. II. B. 4. 
1 X | 


24 Authors are not agreed about the ſum 
£Emilins brought into the treaſury. Valerius 


- Antias reckons this ſum at [millies ducenties) 


120 millions of little ſeſterces . Livy thinks, 
from -the number of waggons employed to 
a carry 


166. 
28 5 Conſ. 
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[ country, of Mag. g 
. Nate 1. | *to by e 8 e Aden 58 accord- 
ing to moſt authors, he ſtarved himſelf, but, according to ſome, the 

„ ſoldiers who had bim in cuſtody deſtroyed him, by not ſuffering him 


.o flee hus writes ' Plutgech. MitÞridates, in a letter to Arſaces, 
Kies o W 8 „ Fbar the Romans, after many battles, 
* We with” various: ſucceſs, entered into a treaty 


| his per «Jer did theſe ſubtle 
I Fay es - inventors of +4 f perficy 
0 life of Gr Thee: by Teprivin "him ef the 
ing's da lies) 12 oP tits ſons died W it is uncertain - 
| Bb de Js 3 s by: following the trade of a work- 
to be a writing clerk-in one of 
werty ended the Royal houſe of Mace-- 
of that monarch,” whoſe ambition. | 


7 4 — 


22: 15 = 2 2 55 ES Samothrace, they pledged 


this whole « 105 
"Emilins N in — of ts gory had the: mortification to- 


Phut, life of Me two, ſons ;. the ane five days before his triumph, the other three 


s after i; A'1 ofs which” Be be - xcliinigthe«people (when, 
wor to cuſtom, he See wem 1 his/fervices) that, in 


court of Hump cg vrities,” ſuch zs chey bad latel 
eee dy 
to. the Gd, that che — might fall upon 


carry it, that it muſt base been mach more. i. oye the year after gg Cf was killed, 
Felleins Paterc. values it at. (bis. millies. of Rome 710, But this immunity - 
centies) 210 millions of little ſeſterces +; . was no doubt chieſſy owing to 
and Plixy.. at (li millies trecenties) 230 the great tribute paid by the provinces, and 
millions of the a 15th Cicero (de the immenſe ſums 8 5 ito the ten- 
—.— IL. 5 c. 2 us, that Aimilias roy at * _ 2 Generals. | 
uch money from Macedo, . 

A e * people were no more nate's eG he lodged —4 

from chat · time. And Plutarch (in. kind, even ety Fon aa 


; — 5 | 
iy A 85 ſays, that were not taxed B. Wor 


ulſbip of Hiriius and Panſa, 
+3:6953131. 208. Azbuthaot, . 1 Md 168, 8 d. 


him, 
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him, rather than on the public: That his triumph having been imme- Y. R. $86. 


Bef. Chr. 


diately preceded by the funeral of one of his ſons, and cloſely fol- 166. 
lowed by that of another (fo that, of four ſons, not one remained to 28s Cent. 
perpetuate his houſe and name; his two elder having paſſed by adop- - 
tion into other families) he hoped, the Gods, ſatisfied with his private 

misfortune, would ſpare the commonwealth, and continue to make it 
flouriſn in all proſperity. 

The triumph of Æ milius: was. oa followed by thoſe of Ofavius, 
Admiral of the fleet, and Anicius, the oonqueror of Igricum. In the 
latter appeared King Gentius with his wit and children, and many of 
the Ihrian Nobles: But Ofavius had neat] 1er ee in his proceſſion, 
nor Tail to adorn his ſne wp. 

the priſoners taken in the Macedonian. War, Was a ſon of Cotys, Livy, . 


King of. the I in Thrace. Cotys, ſent A to apologize 45 © wo | 


for his having aided the e dene 8 Roms, He al ledged, in excuſe, 
that he had been forced tg Ye to. Fe ; El he offered -a 
ranſom for his. ſon, and 5 . a hands of che 
Romans. The Fathers . 40 P forgot- the an- 
«- cient friendſhip between the Republi, thy the. Thracian Kings his 
«+ anceſtors: That his having giye ages Was Bs accuſation; and 
« would never ſerve for à . 12 Perſes could at no time be 
very formidable to the e of. "Bp when engaged in a 
Mar againſt the Romans I oſt; preferred 12 friend- 
* ſhip- of the Macedonian King to mo of, Ro 29 2 055 would leſs 
« conſider; his demerit than What became th beir own an icy: Th That they 
6, would ſend back his ſon and the | the gifts, 
+ beſtowed by the Roman people, were always, 21 A Pee they 4 
« 1 the = of. the. receivers . to. any compenlation 
* Vor. j 

The Rowen: having. compaſied- al ther view in chat part. of the p 
cola; it vas much for their intereſt, that Catys., 9 Re to be their LNG. 90. 

enemy; who might otherwiſe have diſturbed thr new 25 - 

And i colt hem v dr bee eke i gar. of beneficence and mag-- 
nanimity. 5 lde M: 100 28 | 
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C HAP. XXI. 


| Attalus, who- comes "From 1 Hoes Eumenes 7o congratulate the Ro- 
wans, on their victory, diſobliges the Senate, by N their favours. 
Tube Rhodians bar/hbly treated by the Romans, | 
4 he ſervile Harter) o f King Pruſias 70 the Sen 
* nb i ade 4-V! fit fron, Eee e 1 Pergamus. 


# 42 A 
4 7 i. 


1. R. 486. IE. te many dec chat came to Ni Adem W _ 
ELSE. States, after the victory over Perſes,” Aitalus, and the Rhodian 
#85 Cour, | Miniſters engaged the attention. and Cutioſity of the public more than 
— al the reſt. - Seals cage from his brother Eumenes to congratulate the 
5 bs 45. Romans, and £0 aſk their 0 br tourtenance at leaſt, againſt the 
Polyb. Le- Gallo Greets. who inglelted -him. The Senators in general entertained 
n the empaſſager in a fric 1 5 wagne ner; add forks of the moſt conſiderable 

d., 18 50 0 requeſt of” the” Senate a part of his brother's 
N ef ratings” "i chat ws would be granted. Attalus 


| Tmation romil ſe'to do as he was adviſed. But Stra- 
,3 payhcian, (W th gm e fuß petting what might happen, had 
to; watch Att a 5 . Go rep keene to Him," That, by the una- 


etween his br th * and fon, he area ned in Pergamus, 
had oe hi 1 905 e e the title; an umenes em, 

. or ad hat no heirs but Kim.” For the King of Per- 
rom ad Rr 18 5 hat fon "who reigned after him.] By ſuch 

15 ld? ns, | k with difficulty, was prevailed upon to 
brdl hi if pews, 15 is 27 therefore-to th Senate, e only 
1 108 Ne on their bictoty over Perſes; deſired chi they 
_ d. - . thority,' reſtrain the Gallo-Greeks from making (incur- 
Hons 1 into Per; oy 8 tp in rewatd of his ſervices in the late war, 
grant him Ane, and Marana. Theſe cities of "Thract® had been for- 
mer] e by. Philip the father of Perſes, and had ſince. been diſ- 
pri with im by Zuymenes. The Senate, imagining” that Atralus de- 

d to. ae e opportunity to aſk a part of his brother's king- 
dos. not onl anted him what he now aſked, but, in their preſents to 
him as embaffador, ſhewed ſingular magnifioence. Attalus would not 
underſtand their meaning, but left Rome ſatisfied with what he had al- 
ready obtained. This ſo highly diſpleaſed the fathers that, while he was 
yet in Itah, they aſſed a decree, declaring nos and Maronea free cities. 
As to the Gallo Greets” the Senate diſpatched an embaſſy to order them 
to keep within their own bounds ; doubtleſs not caring that they ſhould 
make a conqueſt of Pergamus. 3 
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The Rbodians had lately ſent two embaſſies to Rome; the one cloſe 2 


after the other; the firſt occaſioned by the rough anſwer before men- 
tioned, that was given to Ageſipolis; the ſecond, by the haughty and 
tyrannical behaviour of Popillius and his Collegues at Rhodes. Theſe 
Roman embaſſadors, in their way. to Autiochus Epiphanes, had landed at 
Loryma in Caria. Thither came to them the principal men of the Rho- 
dians, earneſtly entreating them. © to. viſit Rhodes,” (which was but twenty 
miles diſtant) < it greatly concerning the honour and ſafety of the city, that 
they, by informing themſelves upon the ſpot, of the ſtate of things, 
ce ſhould be able to report the truth to the Senate.” The Romans were 
not without great difficulty prevailed upon to ſtop their voyage. And, 
when they came to Rhodes, it was neceſſary to uſe preſſing inſtances before 
they would condeſcend to honour, with their preſence, an aſſembly of 
the people. And this honour did not ceaſe. the terror of the Rhidzans, 
by the manner in- which Popillius delivered himſelf. His diſcourſe 
was nothing but reproaches, uttered: in the tone of an angry acculer, . 
and with a ſtern menacing, countenance. But C. Decimius, another 
of the embaſſadors, ſpoke with more moderation, ſays, Livy; yet he 


* 


mentioned all the faults of which he could 5 8 accuſe, the Rho- 


s "4-5 SX 1} # 


the Conſul, by order of the Fathers, ſignified to them, that they ſhould not 


166. 
285 Conf, 


— 


Liv. B. 45. 7 
Co 10. 


B. 45. e. 8 


be entertained as embaſſadors from a ſtate in friendſhip with Rome. More 3%, 1... 
than this, Juventius Thalna, the Prætor Peregrinus, moved the people gu. 93. 
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ſuch an anſwer as freed them from the apprehenſion of a war. At length 
the Senate alſo admitted them to audience. Aftymedes humbly confeſſed 
before the Fathers the folly of his Republic, in the late ſteps ſhe had 
taken with regard to the war between Rome and Macedon ; yet he hoped 
that her former ſervices would be remembered, and make her faults be 
overtboked : and in concluſion declared; that if Rome ſhould: refolve 
upon a war againſt the Rhodians, they were determined not to defend 
themſelves. _ 5 F 9 * | | 

The embaſſadors then proſtrated themſelves on the ground, holding 
out olive branches to the Conſcript Fathers. All thoſe- of the Senators 
who had commanded in Macedon as Confuls, Prætors, or Lieutenants, 
declaimed with heat” againſt the Rhodians. Cato ſpoke in their behalf, 
There remain only forne fragments of his fpeech, preſerved by A. Gellius. 
They are to this effect. I am very apprehenſive, Conſcript Fathers, 
<< leſt intoxicated with our preſent great proſperity, we ſhould be hurried 
'< into ſome reſolutions that will, in the * it. Let us not 
ce be too haſty; but take time to come to ourſelves.— | 

I beheve indeed that the Rbodians did wiſh, that Per/es might not 
cr be conquered by us; and 1 believe alſo that many other States and 
« Nations withed the ſame. © Some of them, perhaps, not out of ill will 
c to us, but fear for themſelves; leſt, if there ſhould be no power re- 
« maining to check us, and keep us in awe, we ſhould become their 
c abfolute 'fords and maſters. - Yet the Rhodians never openly aſſiſted 
« Pexſes, Do but conſider with how much more precaution we act 
« with tegard to our private affairs. There is not one of us, who does 
< not ſet himſelf to oppoſe, with all his might, whatever he thinks is 


* doing againſt his intereſt. Yet the Rbodiaus in the like caſe were 


K. quiet an Da ve. _ 


«© niſhed for this. ee think of rewarding another, for anger, 
rform a 


4 Their bieten accuſcts have not charged them with any-hing worſe 


ce chan mm ihclination' to be our enemies. And is there any law that 


<« makes inclinations petal? Is there any one of us that would care to 


ec be ſubject to ſuch a law? For my part, I would not. Who has not 


« Wiſhed to have more land than the Jaws allow ? Yet nobody is pu- 


% had an inclination to good action, which he did not perform? 


Aud mall we think of puniſting the Rbodians, becauſe they are ſaid 
to have had an inclinatien to do ſome ill, which however they did not 


5 (t do? 83 „ a 


Hut it is faid the Rhodians are proud. Be it ſo. What is that to 


uf Are we angry becauſe there is, in the world, a people prouder- 


cc than we 1 a * 5 | 8 ; TT £2 
Cato's diſcourſe had probably ſome effect, and the weight of his cha- 


racter more; but it would ſeem (from Cæſgars ſpeech in Salluſt) that what 
_ chiefly meved the Senate to drop entirely the deſign of attacking 


1 Rades, 


and to conform himſelf to all "your" tuftoms. And now when he came 


% 
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Rhodes, was the apprehenſion, leſt it ſhould be thought, that, not revenge, 
but covetouſneſs, the deſire of plundering that wealthy city, was their 
motive to the war. They returned however a very harſh anſwer, That 
they would not treat the Rhodians either as friends or as enemies. The 
Fathers ſoon after declared Jycia and Caria free; provinces which 
they had given to the Rhodzans for their ſervices in the war againſt 
Antiochus 'the Great. And, not long after, they were ordered to 
evacuate the cities of Caunus and Stradonices, which produced a yearly 
revenue of 120 talents : The firſt they had bought of Prolemy's Generals 
for 200 talents ; the other had, for ſignal ſerviees, been given them by 
Antiochus and Seleucus.' The Rhotjans not only ſubmitted to every thing, 
but decreed the Romans a preſent of a crown of gold of great value; which 
they ſent to Rome by their Admiral Theodotus. This Miniſter had orders 


to ſolicit the Senate, that Nodes might be admitted into an alliance with 


the Republic © ; a favour which in a hundred and forty years; that ſhe 
had been in friendſbip with the Romans, ſhe” had never before-aſked, or 
even coveted, For it had been the ſteady policy of the Rhodians to 
keep themſelves free from all ſuch engagements as might hinder them 
from giving their aſſiſtance, whenever they pleaſed, to any King or State 
that wanted it. Rhodes therefore was much eourted by all her neighbours; 
and drew advantage to herſelf both from their hopes and from their fears. 
A year or more paſſed before the Senate condeſcended to grant the 
Rhodians that alliance which neceſſity now urged them to requeſt-//: 
BUT, of all the worſhippers of the Roman Senate, there was none ſo 
devout as Prufias King of Bitbynia. He had long been in this devotion. 
Whenever any embaſſadors came to him from the Republic, he uſed 
to go out to meet them with his head ſhaved, and wearing a cap, 
iabit, and ſandals, like thoſe which the ſlaves at Rome put on when 
they were emancipated. In this dreſs, ſaluting the embaſſadors, Tou 
ſee, ſaid he, one of your freed men, ready to obey all your: commands, 


to congratulate the Romans on the ſueceſs of their arms, ſtooping 
down, with both hands on the ground, at the entrance of che Senate- 
houſe, he kiſſed the threſhold of the door; and began his addreſs to the 
Fathers in theſe words, Hail, Senators; ye God, my Saviours-—The' reft 
of the ff was ſuitable to the beginning, and ſuch as, Pohbius ſays, 
he ſhould be aſhamed ods eng Jes „that the Senate were the 
more gracious to the King for the meanneſs of his behaviour. They 
gran him every thing he aſked : A renewal of the league between 

im and Rome: Leave to diſcharge a vow he had made to ſacrifice ten 
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oxen to Jupiter in the capitol, and one to Fortune at Prængſte, in thankſ- 


© The Rbodians appointed their Admiral they: choſe not to have, | becauſe it would 
to negotiate this at Rome, he alone e the ignominy the greater, in caſe the 


being legally qualified to act in it withcut alliance were ed. Polyò. Legat. 93. 
a rhe ar people; and ſuch decree Liv. B. 45. c. 25. 1 * 2 
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giving for the ami victory: And a certain territory. which, as the King 
pretended, the Romans had conquered from Axtiochus, and which, the7 
not having ſince given it to any body, the Gailo- Greets had ſeized. But 


this laſt grant was made conditionally, that, upon examination, they 


Polyb. Le- 


ern 


ſhould find, what the King had ſaid, to be true. The Senate alſo pro- 


mile to continue cheir care of his ſon, who had been educated at 


Rome. And when the Bithynian was to ſet out on his return home, they 
appointed Scipio to attend him, pay his charges on the road, and never 
leave him till he had ſeen him fate on board his ſhip at Brundiſum, from 
whence twenty gallies were to eee eee which the Fa- 
thers had made him a 

ABOUT the time that Prujics left Ii, che Senate ber 
chat King Eumenes was coming.” As they had an immoveablc hatred to the 


25 Pergamenian, and yet were unwilling toi publiſh it, this advice embarraſſed 


them. Stwuld they give him an opportunity of fpeaking in defence of 
his conduct, they muſt return him an anſwer: Teens him. a favour- 
able anſwer would be, not only contrary to their inclination, but ray, ay 
policy; and openly to rockin dir hab i wok ceregu 

their re ion of prudence and diſcernment, aving treated this 
unfaithful Prince as one of their beſt friends and a . To-avoid both | 
theſe inconveniencies, they paſſed a decree, /forbidding — — 


10 Rome. And when they heard that Exmenes was landed at Brumdu- 


um, they ſent a Quæſtor ta notify to him this decree, and enquire whe- 
cher he had any thing to aſk of the Senate. If he had not, the Queſtor- 
was to deſire R The King -he 
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conſequently: hy che elegant and ingenious. patchwork. of Freinſhemins. 
Bf the year 587. (if this de not the m_— of the decree that ſtopped 
Eumenes's journey) the moſt, important events, recorded, are thele : 
That the Conſuls C. Sulpicius Gallus. and M. Claudius Marcellus obtained 
ſotne advantage in the endleſs war againſt the Gauls and Liguriunt *; 
and that a kite catehed a Neaſel behind the ſtatue of Jupiter in the capi- 
tol, and dropt it among the Conſcript Fathers, aſſembled in that temple: 
Aa dreadful omen, which: it was neceſfary to avert by expiations. þ 

IN the ſucceeding Conſulſhip of T. Manlius T. orquetus and Cn. Ofta- 
Vine: Nepos, . ' embaſſadors came to Rome from Pruſſas, complaining of 
ſome irruptions which Zumenes had made into the kingdom of Bitihnia; 


and accufing him of having entered into a league with Antiochus. againſt | 


the Romans. His neighbours, . alſo,'; the Galatians, ſent complaints of 


his encroachments. This people the Senate ſupported underhand, with- 5 


out declaring . the Pergamenian. For though Tiberius 


Gracchus, deceived b > the. artful; behaviour of the Kings of Syria and 


Pergamus, to whom he had been appointed embaſſador, made a favour- 
able report of their diſpoſitions; Vert the Senate continued to ſuſpect them 
of ſome miſchievous. machinations. Bumenss diſpatched his two brothers, 
Aitalus and Atheneus,.to- apologize for every thing in his conduct which 


Ae, umbrage to the Romas. The Fathers receiyed thoſe em- 
0 


rs graciouſiy, and diſmiſſed them with honours - and preſents. 


Nevertheleſs they ſents new. commiſſioners: into Ala, C. Sulpicius and M. 


Sergius, to examine things to the en and learn the real intentions 
of Eumenes and Antioch um. os of 2 
Sulpicius, being a vain man, wou dn eats Ire Ulti 
EZumenes; in whoſe: dominions he no -ſhoner" — he —1— 
| oclamations to be made in the principal towns, inviting all, who 
had any cauſe of complaint againſt -- King, to repair to Sardis. 
There the embaſſador erected his tribunal of inquiſition; and during ten 
days, gave full ſcope to the Pergamenians to ſay whatever they thought 


fit againſt their ſovereign. - However, for any thing that pre to * 


h oY all this buſtle eame to nothing. 

[IN the following year, When 71. Sempronius Groethus and M. Ju 
ventius Thalna were Conſuls, died Autiocbus Epiphanes, King of Syria; 

and was ſucceeded in the throne by his fon Antiochus Kupater, @ minor, 
only nine years old, and under the guardianſhip of Lyſias. 
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This Lyſias had commanded the Syrian' troops againſt che Jews, and 5 46 


having been defeated ſeveral times by Judas Maccabœus, had made 
peace with them, granting them the free exerciſe of their religion and 
Jaws. Nevertheleſs: Judas to ſecure the continuance of this Peace, ap- 


© The Capitoline Marbles give the Con- eriamphs, triumphs for taking a Caſtle, I 
ſuls a triumph. Cicero ſpea th great Brut. c. 73. 

contempt of the triumphs M for victo- * 4. Manliar Torguatus' and 2. Caſſius 
ries in Liguria, calling them C 1 Longinus, Conſuls. 
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3 5 8 plied himſelf to Manlius and Memmins, two Roman deputies then going 
162. to Antioch, and received a favourable anſwer from them. 5 
239 Co. When the news of Epipbaness death came to Rome, Demetrius (the 


Polyb. Le- ſon of Seleucus, the late King's elder brother) who had been 12 years 

yat- 107. 4 e there, aſked permiſſion of the Senate to return home; that 
be might take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. The Fathers refuſed his re- 

| . queſt; thinking it more for their intereſt to have a child upon the Syrian 

throne. They diſpatched Cu. Octavius and two others to aſſume the 

adminiſtration of the government. And to theſe they gave inſtructions 

to burn all the decked ſhips, diſable the elephants, and, in a word, 
weaken as much as poſſible the forces of the kingdom. Ef 

New Conſuls were choſen at Rome, P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica and C. 

Marcius Figulus. But theſe Magiſtrates, upon the diſcovery of ſome 

Be Bi $98 defect in the ceremonies of their inauguration, abdicated ; and P. Cor- 
8 N —_ Lentulus 3 Domitius —ͤ — their place. 1 hab 

290 Con. Oßavins, in hi Journey y, paſſed Cappadocia, where King 

POT” Afiarathes offered him an army, to eſcort him into Syria, and to keep 

a the e of that country in awe while he performed his commiſſion. 

But he, confiding in the majeſty of the Roman name, diſdained all other 

Protection. At Laodicea, he began to put the orders of the Senate in 

execution; burning the ſhips and diſabling the elephants. His pretence 

mw.̃,ns che treaty, with Antiochus the Great, in which it had been ſti- 

populated, that the Syrians ſnould not have above a certain number of 

ſhips of war, nor tame any elephants. This deſpotic manner of 

Cie. Fi. ceeding highly exaſperated the people; and one Leptines, — 0 

Tah. 1. be hired by Lyfas, aſſaſſinated Ofavits in the Gymnaſium. Lyfias ſent 
bat. 214. embaſſadors to Rome to aſſure the Senate, that the fact had not been com- 

mitted by the King's authority. The Fathers returned no anſwer.. 

PTPhbheſe events encouraged Demetrius to think of addrefling the Se- 

nate once more for permiſſion to go into Sria. He ſent for his friend 

Polybius, then at Rome, to conſult with him upon this matter.  Polybins 

_ adviſed him to avoid ſtriking his foot twice againſt the ſame ſtone; 

to place his hope in himſelf; and to dare ſomething worthy of a 

Nan King; hinting, That the preſent ſtate of things afforded him 

2 ſufficient opportunities. The Prince underſtood his friend's mean- 

ing, but ſaid nothing. Opening himſelf afterwards to an intimate ac- 

_ . - quaintance. named Apollonins; (a ſimple man, who conſidered only the 

juſtice of the cafe, and the abſurdity of retaining Demetrius as a pledge 

of his competitor's fidelity) he was by him counſeled to make a ſecond 

application to the Senate. He did ſo, and met with a ſecond refuſal; 

the fame reaſons ſublifting which had been the ground of the firſt. 

About this time came from Syria one Diodorus, who had formerly been 


> He had been Conſul ſome years before, and was the firſt of his family who obtained 
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employed in the education of the young Prince. Demetrius, from the 
accounts which this man brought of the ſtate of things in that country, 
concluded, that there wanted little more than his appearance there, to 
get him the poſſeſſion of the throne. He reſolved therefore to attempt 
an eſcape from Italy; the very thing which Polybius had hinted to him, 
and to which he was now inſtigated by Diodorus. Before the Prince 
took any meaſures for the execution of his purpoſe, he aſked the advice 
and aſſiſtance of Polybius; who, not caring to act in the affair himſelf, 
engaged his friend Menithyllus (embaſſador at Rome from Ptolemy Philo- 
metor) to provide a ſhip and every thing neceſſary for the deſign. De- 
metrius having left the city, under the pretence of a hunting match, em- 
barked at Oſtia in a Cartbaginian veſſel bound for Tyre. The Senate had 
no information of his flight till four or five days after he had ſet fail, 
when it was too late to think of ſtopping him. But they deputed T3. 
Gracchus and two more to follow him into Sria, and watch his motions. 
Demetrius landed in Lycia, from whence» he wrote a reſpectful letter 
to the Conſcript Fathers, importing, that he had no deſign againſt his 
uncle's ſon Antiochus Eupator, but againft Zyfas, and to revenge the 
death of Octavius. From Tycia he failed to Tripolis in Syria, where 
he gave out that he was ſent by the Roman Senate to take poſſeſſion of 
the” Kingrdbir This occaſioned a general deſertion from Eupator, who 
with his tutor Lyfas being ſeized by the ſoldiers, in order to be deh- 
vered up to Demetrius, he refuſed to ſee them, and commanded both to 
be put to death. on Oe] | | | 
Alfter this, the new King delivered the Babylonians from the tyranny 
of Timarchus and Heraclides. Theſe brothers had been great favourites 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who had made the firſt Governor, and the 
other treaſurer of that province. Demetrius put Timarchas to death, 
and drove Heraclides into baniſhment, for which actions the people of 
, _— gave him the ſurname of Softer” i. e. Saviorr)] which he ever after 
Notwithſtanding all this ſucceſs, being ſenſible that the favour of the 
Roman Senate was neceſſary to his firm eſtabliſnment on the throne, he 
made application to Tb. Gracchus, then in Cappadocia, by his means to 
get himſelf recognized King by the Romans. Gracchns promiſed him his 
good offices; and Demetrius, to ſmooth the way for his advocate, ſent 
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an embaſſy to Rome with a rich preſent of a crown of gold. At the 


ſame time he delivered up to the vengeance of the Roman le, not 
only Leptines the murderer of OZavins, but a certain —— nam - 


f M. Valerius Maſſala and C. Fannins Strabo, ſhould exceed ten afles, 1. e. ſeven- e 


Conſuls. The Fazxian law, ſo called from three farthings. The ſenate alſo paſſed. a 


Fannius, the propoſer of it, was paſſed this decree for baniſhing from Rome the philo- 
. year, enacting, That no man's daily ex- ſophers and rhetoricians, as a miſchievous, 
pences for his own eating and drinking peſtilent ſet of men. 
: . 3 2 
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cho, in a0 ration 9 the wan. had juſtified and com- 

mended the act. Leptines had begged of Demetrius not to proceed to 
any extremities againſt the eans,; on account of the aflaflinatian, 
but to ſend him to Rome, where (he ſaid) he would convince the Senate 
ue whe ke ad dome wat wh the gol eur of he Got: As this 
man went chearfully and of his own; accord, and, during the whole 


voyage, continued ſurpriaingiy gay, he was brought 2 Syria to 
Rome without fetters,. At his arrival, he frankly owned the fact to every 
body that aſked, him about it, abhways adding, that he was ſure, the We 


9 no hurt. His confidence aroſe from the mean o 


nion he had of himſelf and his crator: ſacrifices too inſignificant, in 
e ee by the Ramant in ſatisfaction r the offence. 


t the Grammarian (with whom Polybins is extremely angry, for his 


| 2 Politics) fully apprized of his own importance, ran ſtark 


fear. Laæptines judged: 3 The Senate would not, for 
two — victims, preclude. themſelves from calling the Syrians to account, 


hen it ſhould = thought convenient. However, they did not reject 


the King ings gold: In return they ſent him this anſwer, < That he might 


1 Macc. c. 8. 


.... ++ depe 
to their orders, as he had formerly been. 


| ing Conſuls) was c 


upon their favour; provided he took care to be as ſpbemiſige. 


THE. year follow ming. CL: 4 Anicius Gallus, and AC rraiive eee 
one treaty between the Romans and the 5 Fews,. 
in the time of Judas — rob mgm th had ſent an embaſly to Ryme. to 


aſk protection againſt. Demetrius. Fuſtin tells us, that the Jews. were 
the firſt of the Oriental nations chat received liberty by gift from the 


Romans; who, he adds, were very liberal of what was not their ow¼n; 


for the Jes, according to . had revolted from the Syrians. The 


Senate wrote to Demetrius in theſe terms, as we find them in the firſt book 
of the Maccabees: Wherefore baſt thou made thy, yoke bea vy upon our” friends 
and confederates the Jews? ' If therefore they, complain am more againſt thee 
we will do them juſtice, and fight with thee by ſea and by land. 


Me have hardly any ching for the ee, 594 and 595 +, bur 


the names of the Conſuls. 


2 of him. Gratia 1 88 Fer _ 


IN the year: 596 (the. Conſulſhip of Sex. Julius Cæſar and L. jy IR 


 Oreſtes) Ariarathes: King of Cappadocia. came to Rome for protection. 
| 3 4 partly to: _— himſelf on this Prince for refuſing to marry 
his ſiſter, and partly to. earn a hundred talents, had driven him from his 


4 e Paulles, Kd this year. W 1 6 a Saint 3 : 


© Catrou obſerves, that this Roman ſeems to but I queſtion whether any Grace, that re- 


have wanted nothing but the knowledge of quired the /imulrancous operation, would have 
been effeQual. 


the true religion (the religion of the N., 
and the graces, by God, annexed to it, to Cornelins Dolabella and 11. Fubotur | 


render his virtues meritorious :\ That, in Nabilior, Conſuls. 
this. rei Judas Maccabi, who died + M. Anilius Lepidus and C. Popillius 
about the ſame time, had greatly the ad- Tana, Conſül s. 


chrone, 
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throne, and placed upon it Holophernes, a ſuppoſititious ſon of the late Y-R. 596, 
Cappadocian King. Ariarathes pleaded his own cauſe before the Senate; 156. 
and ſome embaſſadors from Holopbernes defended” that of their maſter. 295 ConC 
Theſe aſſerted that Holophernes was the elder brother of Ariarathes, by pod 1 
the fame father and mother ; though the mother, out of partiality to her ga y * 
younger ſon, had perſuaded her huſband into a belief, that the elder was 3 | 
neither his ſon nor hers. It ſeems, this mother who was a daughter Phat. 
of Antiochus the Great) —_— herſelf barren, becauſe ſhe had been ſe- ll. 
veral years married with aving children, had impoſed upon the MW 
King her huſband two ſons, of whom this Holopbernes was one. She 1 
afterwards bore a ſon, the Ariaratbes now in queſtion, and then re- Ml. 
pented of the cheat ſhe had put upon the King, and diſcovered it to "ut f 
him. The ſupp rb ſons were ſent away, that they n 1 no . bil 
obſtacle to the ſucceſſion of Ariarathes to the throne. © 1 
The Senate, — heard both parties, ordered Cappadetia to be A Bil 
ſhared between the two competitors, following, in this, one of the ir 115. il 
ſteady maxims of the Nm. pokcy, We N to in the nn 1 
e : - Vil 
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Cato i ſent into Africa! to terminate a F e dureh the Cartfgininis: 
+ 5 out King of Numidia. 'Cato's . bis return 

War againſt the Dalmatians. N 

An E w. to the Senate from the Athenians. 

King Profias grows mutivons. 
' The Roman armies paſs the Alps for the fr time. 
Net quarrels between the Ptolemys of Egypt. | 
be: Demetrius vanquiſhed and ſlain by his competitor Alexander ow an in- 

A «vet countenanced ” uhe Romans. mY | | 


Ak, had; laid chm to a e 1 e ord Apply 
Tiſcas. belonging to the Carrhaginians ; and theſe made their com- Pie. p. 37. 
plaints at Rome o new encroachment. The Fathers, though always | 

Fired to favour the N. 0 in his quarrels with Cartbage, yet, 

to preſerve” an ance of ' juſtice," and probably to infor- 

mation of 'the 9 and condition of 92 city, Mpasbed C Cato, with 

other deputies, into rica, to take cognizance of the matter in diſpute. 

On their arrival, Maſiniſſa declared himſelf very willing to ſubmit tho 

conteſt to their arbitration: for he thought the Romans his ſure friends: 

But the Cartbaginians refuſed; all ing, That the treaty concluded with 

«as did not want a1 j and that norbing more was re- 


quite 
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Becks quite than that each party ſbould ftritaly obſerve the articles of that conven- 
x56, tion. Cato, on his return to Rome, reported, that Carthage was grown 
255 Conſl. exceſſively rich and populous ; and he warmly exhorted the Senate 
to deſtroy a city and Republic, which while they ſubſiſted, Rome could 
Put. hte never be ſafe. Having brought from Africa ſome very large figs, he 
«Cat. ſhewed them to the Conſcript Fathers, in one of the lappets of his 
| gown : The country, ſaid he, where this fine fruit grows, is but a three 
days voyage from Rome. We are told, that from this time he never 

ſpoke in the Senate, upon any ſubject, without concluding with theſe 
Words, I am alſo of opinion that Carthage ſpould be deſtroyed. Scipio Na 
Jia, a man of great iy, and authority among the Fathers, ſteadily - 

and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him in this particular. He always ended his 

| ſpeeches (according to Plutarch) with theſe words, I am alſo of opinion 

that Carthage ſhould not be deſtroyed. It is probable, ſays the ſame Hiſto- 

rian, that Naſica ſeeing the people's pride and inſolence grown, by their 
victories, to ſuch a height, that they could hardly be reſtrained by the 

Senate, within any bounds ; and knowing their power to be ſuch, that 

they could force the: Republic into whatever meaſures their caprice 
dictated, he was for preſerving Carthage as a curb to check their auda- 
ciouſneſs : For. he thought that the Caribaginians were too weak to ſub- 

due the Romans, but 7er — ſtrong 115 I" 2 _ Cato on the 

other hand judged, that for a people debauched 'by proſperity, nothing 

was more 8 be feared than a rival State, always 3 and tg 
from its misfortunes, grown wiſe and circumſpect. He held it neceſſary 

to remove all dangers; that could be apprehended from without, when 


the Republic had, within, ſo many diſtempers threatning her de- 


— ſtruction . FFF 
Y.R. 597- IN the Conſulſhip of C. Marcius Figulus and . E. Cornelius Lentulus 
2 Lupus, the Republic commenced a war inſt the Dalmatians, who 
296 Con had made incurſions info Ilhyricum, and rudely treated ſome Roman em- 
: — baſſadors'that had been ſent. to them the laſt year. This ill treatment, 
f. Pohbius tells us, was only the pretence for the war: That the Senate 
Polyb. being deſirous to give the ſoldiers ſome exerciſe, and having neglected, 
Ln ever ſince the times of Demetrius Pharius, that part of cum now 
V. . invaded, it was from theſe motives they ordered the expedition againſt 
ſttmhe Dalmatians. Marcius conducted the war with various ſucceſs *; but 


24 d. which in all comes to 17774 ng Lhe - 
33. Fufiax law made it unlawful to act any 

"thing ith the pope on the ys e, 
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the next year P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica finiſhed it by. ſubduing the in- YR 
vaders. His Collegue in the Conſulſhip, C. Claudius Marcellus, gained 


over the Ligurians a yy which procured him the honour of a 
triumph. : 

THE ATHENTANS, this year, ' ſent an embaſſy to Rome, begging 
to be diſcharged from a fine of 500 talents, which the 'Sicyonians had 
condemned them to pay for having ravaged the lands of the Oropians: 
Theſe had, in the firſt inſtance, made complaint to the Romans; and the 


Peripatetic, all three famous for eloquence, each for a different kind; 

were the embaſſadors from Athens. Cicero ſays of Carneades, that he never 
advanced any thing which he did not prove; nor ever oppoſed an argu- 

ment which he did not overthrow. Multitudes of the Roman youth 
flocking about theſe 4rbenians to hear their diſcourſes, this greatly_dif= 
turbed the ſpirit of Cato, who, according to Plutarch, was an implacable 
enemy to philoſophy, and uſed to call Socrates a babbler. Cato adviſed 
the Senate to give the embaſſadors an anſwer in all haſte; that they might 


return to their ſchools,” there to tutor, as they - pleaſed, che children f 


the Greets; leaving the Roman children to And to the! laws and the 
magiſtrates, their only maſters, before the arrival of "theſe eloquent Phi: 
loſophers. The Senate complied” with his humour, and diſmified the 
embaſſadors, Ami, firſt reduced the fins, impoſed on the Athenians,” oy 


| a hundred talent. 3 Oo 


-PRUSTAS, that religious worthi pper of che Conſetipe Fathers: han: 
by this time, loſt much of his devotional regard for thoſe his 'Gods; 
On the death of Eumenes, the Bitbynian had, without leave, invaded 
kingdom of Pergamus, of which Attalus was regent; his nephew and u- 
pil, Attalus the ſon of Eumenes, being a minor. Rome ſent embaſſador: 
embaſſador to Prufias, commanding him to ceaſe his hoſtilities, but all 
in vain. She at length ſent ten embaſſadors together to him, but neither 
did theſe ſucceed. However, When he found that the Senate would in 
earneſt commence a war againſt him, and engage all her allies in che Eat 
to do the ſame, this terrified him into an abſolute ſubmiſſion. - He was 
condemned to make all the damages he had done; to give Aitalnr 


IN: the Conſullhip: of E Opimins' and L.  Poſthumius Mines; the Ro · 
man armies for the- 
againſt the Oxybii and the Devine people originally of Liguria, but at 
this time inhabiting the co country along che i coaſt, in hs neighbour-. 


hood of Nicea * .and Amtipalis. They had. attacked. thoſe towns, which, 


time paſſed. the Alps. At Was to make: war 
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Senate had referred the conſideration of the matter to the Sichonians. 
Carntades, an Academic Philoſopher, Diogenes, a Stoic, and Critolaus, a 
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two brothers ; at leaſt we hear no more of it. The Romans ſeem not to 
have interpoſed to int; accommodation. 712 
ABOUT this t n rtbunes of the people at Rome did an act of Yel, Mar, 
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and bound them 
paired to Maſini a, 
licit their reſt ra- 


tion. Againſt theſe embaſſadors the e. it Hah ſhut their gates; and 


Guluſſa in his return was attacked by ſurprize ö ſome of his followers: 
ſlain *. :Hereupon 2 ee da a great d ad be- 
ſieged a town called ©; to the Carthaginians, ſent a- 
gainſt him, minder ſuruba hat af e yg 25, NES 400 Wolfe T. 
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down, and 800 more in a certain time; but that Maſiniſſa demanding 
further, to have the deſerters delivered up to him, this was refuſe. 
Scipio returned into Spain with his elephants, and Maſiniſſa purſued the 
war. He inveſted the eriemy in their camp upon a hill, where they 
could receive neither proviſions nor reinforcements. At this juncture 
arrived embaſſadors from Rome. Their pretended, bulineſs was, to make 
peace between the contending parties; but they had private orders cd 
encourage Maſiniſſa to purſue the war, if they found he had the ad- 
vantage; otherwiſe, to put an end to it. Accordingly when they ſav 


how matters went, they ſuffered. the King ta puſh: his: enemies to the * 7 
ity.” , The Jof 


moſt extremity. The Caribaginians held out, till great numbers 
them periſhed by famine and peſtilence. Compelled by neceſſity they 
at laſt yielded to all the conditions of peace impoſed by the Numidian. 
They conſented to give up the deſerters, reſtore the exiles, notwithſtanid- 
ing their oath to the; contrary, and pay 5000 talents, in fifty years. Ma. 
fniſe alſo made them paſs under the yoke, unarmed, and in their tunics 
only. It is faid that Caluſſa, to be revenged for the ill treatment he chad 
formerly met with from the Carthaginians, detached: after the multitude a 
body of Wantlen horſe, who fell upon them when they had neither arms 
to defend themiſelves, nor ſtrength to fly: of the whole number very few 
eſcaped to Carthage. | 8 2211 vd be 


F 


** FT] 


AND NOW the Romans, taking adyantage of the prodigious loſs the | 


declaring; their, deſign. Carthage, ſuſpecting it, and; that the pretence 
for it Would be her. having taken arms againſt Maſiniſſa, the ally of 
Rome, proclaimed, . by. a public herald, Aſdrubul, and the other authors of 
the war, guilty of treaſon againſt, the State. They alſo ſent.embaſſadors; 
to Rome, who accuſed Maſiniſſa, and their own Generals, laying upon them. 
the whole blame of the haſtiſities. y then, ſaid, one of the Senate to the) 
embaſſadors, were. you., not more early in your - ſentence aguinſt the authors! 
of the war? Jo this being ata loſs for an anfwer, they- aſked, Upon! 
what terms. Carthage, , judged faulty, - migbt be forgiven: The Fathers 
replied, Se muſt /atisfy the Romans. On the return of theſe Miniſters 
home, the Carthaginians ſent, a new embaſſy to defire a clear and full 
declaration of the means by which the, Romans might be ſatisfied, All 
the anſwer. that could be obtained was, Tat the Carthaginians knew: 
the means very well: an anſwer which, when reported, threw the city in- 
to great perplexity and conſternation. Their terror was much increaſed. 
by the ſudden defection of Utica, the moſt conſiderable place in their de- 


Cartkaginians had ſuſtained, prepared in all haſte for war, yet without 


pendence, next to their capital. The. people of Qua had ſent deputies 


to make an abſe ute ſutrendry of themſelves, their city, and their ter- 
ritory to the People of Rome. This event furniſhing the Romans with 
2: convenient port for landing their forces, and a place of arms with- 


in eight miles of Carthage, they deferred no longer a. declaration of. 
e war 
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The embaſſadors finding, on their arrival at Rome, not only that war B. Refe- 
bad been declared, but t that. the, army was actually gone for Sicih, 143. 
jullged that they had no time to deliberate -: Being therefore admitted 203 Con 
to audience, they made the ahſolute farrendry, - according to their in- 
Itructions. It was anſwered; That becauſe: they had taken the right re- pjos. Sic. 
Folution the Senate granted them their liberty, laws, territories, and all ap. Fub- 
the effects clonging either to the public or to private perſons, on _ Pl 
dition that in or days, they. ſent three hundred hoſtages, of 
nobleſt youth, to the Conſuls at Lihbæum; and further performed — 
the Conſuls ſhould command. The embaſſadors felt an extreme joy at 
hearing what the Senate ted; but this joy was inſtantly damped by 
the latter proviſo. They Netitned to Carthdge, and reported the an- Polyb. L 
fwer and orders of the Roman Senate. The ſilence of the Conſcript Fa- = 
thers, with refpect to the belonging to the Carthaginians, gave 
them extreme diſquiet. However it was neceffafy to obey, nor had they 
any hope to mollify their enemies but by the readineſs of this obedience. App. p- 44> 
Without delay therefore they Kert hoſtages to Fihbæum Whereup- 
on it was A roar to the deputies who had brought them, that the Con- 
fuls- would: jet. C e know: their further e they" came to 
rica. Fhicher they failed with all their force e e 
It is eaſy to judge of the conſternation. of the Carthagintans, hem af 
rer the fubritfions they had made, they learrit the arrival of fo terrible 
| neighbourhood. They in all haſte deputed ng 8 
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ſtreſs, they, inſtead of angry 


The Roma HTS Tor. Book V. 


4 become af Carthage, .if. he entirely diſarmed her, eſpecially. at a time 


when Aſdrubal, in revenge for having been condemned to death, had 
formed an army againſt her of 20,000 men. Cenſorinus replied, that the 
Senate and people. of Rome would provide againſt that danger. ae 
The Carthaginians without fraud delivered up all their arms, 200,000 
ſuits of armour, an infinite number of ſpears and javelins, and 2000 
Catapultæ, engines for. throwing darts and ſtones. The long train of car- 


. which brought theſe to the Roman Camp; was followed, by the 
mo 


venerable of the Carthaginian Prieſts and Senators, in the hope, that 


this e would excite the compaſſion of the Romans. When 


theſe deputies were come before the tribunal of the Conſuls, Cenſorinus 
roſe up, and with a formal gravity ſaid, . cannot but praiſe, Cartha- 


13 2 D ALS ) *; 20 4 ks; Is EL YTES 14K ; _ . 
« gintans, the read obedience you. have ſhewn in ſending us the hoſ- 


" 


tages RG and in now: Kae e Many words 
W 1 


< are uſeleſs when neceſſity urges. ' You will have fortitude. to bear what 
<< the Senate further commands. Yield up your city to us. Tranſplant 
« yourſelves to whatever part of your territory you like beſt, provided 
Air be ten miles from the fea, , For we are determined to demoliſh 
At th found of theſe words the Carthaginians all broke out into la- 
mentable cries; they became even frantic with grief, rage, and deſpair; 
they threw themſelves on the ' ground, beating the earth with their fore- 
heads, and teating their clothes, and even their fleſh : they invoked the 
Gods, avengers of violated. faith, and, in the bittereſt terms, reproach- 
ed and-reviled the Remans. . The Contuls calmly” waited. till the ſtorm of 
paſſion was over, knowing, ſays. Appian, Hab mighty calamities at firſt 


create," in thoſe WhO are ſtruck with them, a boldneſs, which neceſſity in 


a ſhort time ſubdues. And thus it happened to, the Cartheginians : When 
they had, in the manner above deſcribed, diſcharged their firſt fury and 
indignation, they lay ſilent and motionleſs, as if they had been dead. After 
a while, coming to themſelves, and to a more perfect feeling of their di- 

0 y words, fell to wailings and humble entreaties. 
Hanno, ſurnamed Gill, endeavoured in a long ſpeech to move the com- 
paſſion of the Conſuls, and, in concluſion, earneſtly begged, that they - 
would, at leaſt, allow the Cartbaginians time to make application to the 
Senate of Rome. The Conſuls, inflexible, would neither recede from their 
ſentence, nor conſent to ſuſpend the execution of it. Be gone, ſaid they to 
the ſupplicants, Hitherto you are embaſſadors. The Lictors were making them 
withdraw, when they, foreſeeing the tumult that would be raiſed at Car- 
thage * the anſwer they were to carry thither, be leave, once more 
to ſpeak. This granted, they faid : «. We are ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
« obeying, You will not ſuffer us to ſend embaſſadors to Rome : nor 
« will our people ſuffer us to return to you; we ſhall be torn to pieces 
« before we have fully delivered our meſſage. We beg therefore, not 


+ « for 
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& for our own ſakes, who are prepared for the worſt that can happen, Y- ken, 
but for the ſake of the people 575 Carthzze, you would ſend your fleet 78. 
thither; that our fellow citizens, while they hear your commands 302 Con- 
*® from us, ſeeing you ready to execute them yourſclves, may be in- : 
«+ duced, if poſſible, to ſubmit to their calamity. Hard indeed is that 
« neceſſity which thus forces us to call for your fleet againſt our 
e country.“ Cenſorinus ſo far complied with, this requeſt as to go with 
twenty ſhips, and hover upon tlie coaſt near Carthage. Some of the 
deputies, in their journey towards the city, flole aſide, and diſappeared; 
the reft in filerice held on their way, The people, in crowds upon 
the walls, were looking impatiently for their return: Many ran out 
to meet them, and, n an exceſſive ſadneſs in their counte- 
ri2nces, eagerly enquired the cauſe. , Nobody, gave any anſwer. Much 
difficulty had the deputies, when they came to the city, to get through 
31721 TEr:* 75 1 e reren 21 * 
the preſs that choaked up the gate, and all the way to the Senate-houte. 
Here being at length arrived, and having entered the aſſembly, one of 
them reported the Conſuls command. he univerſal cry, which it in- 
itantly raifet within doors, was anſwered by a louder and more doleful 
noiſe from the multitude without, though they knew not yet the cer- 
tainty of the evil they apprehended.  'The Speaker continuing his dif. 
courie to inform dn Sens of the arguments that had been employed 
to move compaſſion, the Senators, t rough an earneſt deſire to know 
the event, became once more ſilent and attentive; and their. ſtillneſs. 
cauſed the like abroad. But, when it was underſtood, that: the Conſuls, 
inexorably cruel, refuſed even to reſpite the execution of their ſentence, 
till an embaſſy could go to Rome, and return, the aſſembly" again burſt 
out in cries and lamentations; Which the multitude hearing, and no 
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longer doubting of the intolerable calamity, furiouſſy broke into the 

Senate-houſe, reviling and inſulting all thoſe. who had counſelled their 
giving hoſtages, and delivering-up their arms. The whole eity became 

a ſcene of 1 * moſt deſperate grief, and the wildeſt rage; and the 
deſolation ah frantic wailings af the mothers, whoſe ſons had bern 
torn from them for hoſtages, and who ran raving about the ſtreets; aſ- 

faulting thoſe, whom they acculed of robbing them of tlieis children. 
did not a little heighten the. circumſtances of the diſtreſs, che uproar 
and the confuſion. E n 


0 * 
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_ FIOWEVEL, ee Nonne of diſtracted: people, there were App. in | 
ſome who, leſs. tranſported with paſſion, had the preſence of mind to . 54 
ramparts 


ſhur and ſecure the gates of the; city, and to gather upon tlie 
Weapons. 


eat ' heaps of ſtones,, which, might ſerve inſtead of other 

he © ſame day, the Senate decreed war ; proclaimed liberty, by a 
public crier, to the flaves; enrolled them in the militia , ſent 
to Aſdrubal whom they had condemned, and who, with an army 
of 20,000 men, was not far off, praying him to forget the injury 
Vol. II. | P'p þ they 
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they had been forced to do him, and employ his troops for the defence 


of his country, in this her extreme danger; and laſtly appointed another 
Aſdrubal, a grandſon of Maſiniſſa (by one of his daughters) to com- 
mand in Carthage. Theſe meaſures taken, they ordered a new deputa- 
tion to the Conſuls, to aſk a truce of thirty days, that they might have 


time to ſend embaſfadors to Rome; which being denied, it was reſolved 


Strabo, B. 
17. p. 832. 


Flor. 5 20 


C. 15. 


App» p. 55. 


unanimouſly, that they would preſerve their city, or die defending it. 
Inſtantly the temples: and other ſpacious buildings were converted into. 
work-houſes, where men and women, old and young, employed them- 
ſelves by day and by night, in fabricating arms. That no time might. 
be loft, whilſt ſome eat or ſlept, others took their places; and the work 
never ceaſed. They every day made 140 bucklers, 300 fwords, 500. 
javehns and lances, and rooo darts for the Catapulte. Of theſe ma- 
chines they formed as many as they could; and, becauſe there was a. 
ſcarcity of materials to make cords. for them, tlie women cut off their 
hair to ſupply that want. e 15 | 5 | 
In. the mean time the Conſuls, from a perſuaſion. that an unarmed 
multitude would not think of ſuſtaining a ſiege, or, if they did, that the 


town would eaſily be taken, made no haſte to march thither. Finding, 


at length how matters went, they advanced 'to the' place, Their chief. 
care was to fecure proviſions, which they could get only from Utica, 
Leptis, Adrumetum, and two other towns: Aſdrubal held the reſt of 
Africa, and plentifully ſupplied Carthage. Maſiniſſa did not offer the. 
Conſuls any aſſiſtance. He thought himſelf ill uled by the Romans, in 
that, after he had brought Carthage fo low, they came to take advan- 
tage of his victory, without fo much as imparting to him their deſign. 
When therefore, to try him, they fent to aſk his aid, he anſwered, he. 
would give it when he ſaw tt was wanted. Shortly after he ſent an 
offer of his aid; but then the Conſuls anſwered, that, when they wanted. 
it; they would aſk it. „ 4 
CARTHAGE, which is ſaid to have been twenty-three miles in circuit, 
and to have contained 700, ooo fouls, was fituated within a large gulph 
or bay, on a Peninſula forty-five miles in.compaſs, and joined to the conti- 
nent by an iſthmus, or neck of land, three miles broad. The city ſeems. 
to have been divided into three principal parts, Cothon (ſometimes called the 
Port) Megara. and Byrſa. The laſt, two miles in compaſs, was the citadel; _ 
it ſtood on the iſthmus, and on that. very ſpot. of ground which Dido 


* purchaſed of the Africans: On the South ſide, towards the continent, 
the city was defended by three walls, each thirty cubits high, and 


i ſtrengthened with towers riſing two ftories above the height of the walls. 


Along and between theſe walls were barracks * for 20,000 foot, 4000 


A Appien 5 5 theſe barracks, including elephants, to have been in the walls, which: 
not only the lodgings for the troops, but ſeems improbable, as it muſt have ruine& 


P 
' whe. ables and qranaries for the horſes and the ſtrength of the fortification. , 


; horſe, , 
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horſe, and 300 elephants. Whether the harbour of Carthage was on B. ef 
the Eaſt or the Weſt of the Peninſula, is uncertain. Appian places it 148. 
on the Weſt: but there are paſſages in Polybius from which one ſhould 303 Con- 
naturally conclude that it was on the Eaſt ; and ſo Cellarius believes. 
We find it divided into two ports, having both but one and the fame 
entrance from the ſea; and this entrance only ſeventy foot broad, fo 
that it could be ſhut up with iron chains. The inner port was for the 
ſhips of war, and in the midft of it ſtood an iſland, natural or artificial, 


where was the arſenal ; and where the admiral reſided. The outer port 


| belonged to the merchants. 


It will not be attempted here to give a ſatisfactory account of the 
operations of the ege of Carthage, or to explain all that Appian ſays of 
it: A plan of the place is wanting; nor is it eaſy to form one from 
that author's deſcription. What we find clear and diltin& is, in ſub- » 
ſtance, to the following effect. That the Conſuls attempted to ſcale the App. in 
walls in two places, believing they had need of nothing more than lad- fg. 
ders to become maſters of the town: that, to their aſtoniſhment, they 
found the beſieged well armed and reſolute; and that being twice re- 
pulſed they applied themſelves to make the preparations for a' regular 
ſiege, which would not ſoon be finiſhed : that afterwards Cenſorinus 
made a breach in the wall, but notwithſtanding all his efforts to enter 
the place, was driven back with conſiderable loſs, and would have ſuf- 
tained a greater, if Scipio Aimilianus, then a legionary Tribune, had 
not covered his retreat: that the Cartbaginians made fire-ſhips of ſome 
old rotten barks, and, the wind blowing favourably, let them drive 
upon the Roman fleet, which was thereby almoſt totally confumed : That 
Cenſorinus, after this diſaſter, returned to Rome to preſide at the elec- 
tions. We read alſo that his collegue Manihus continued the war with 
no better ſucceſs, and would have loſt the greater part of his army in a 
raſh enterprize, againſt Aſdrubal in the field, had it not been for the 
bravery and conduct of Amilianus, who with 300 horſe ſuſtained the 
charge of all Aſdrubals forces, and covered the legions, while they 
paſſed a river in their retreat before the enemy. By theſe and many 
other glorious actions, during this unfortunate campaign, Aimilianus eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in ſo high a reputation of courage and ability, that 
Cato, a great niggard of praiſe, is ſaid to have applied to him a verſe of Plut. life 
Homer in the Odyſſey, where the Poet, comparing Tirgſias with the other f ta. 
Ghoſts in the Eꝶyſan field, ſays, He alone has underſtanding, the reſt are 
hat ſhadows. _ VV „ FDA" THOR HOIST PH \ x 
| | © Org Fexvura ; Tol de ct Ai ich: 

| | | | Ha. Oc. L. 10. - 

To whom Per/ephone, entire and whole, | 
Gave to retain th' unſeparated ſoul : 
be reſt are forms of empty æther made, 

Impaſſive ſemblance, and a fleeting ſhade. 

| Odyſſey, B. 10. J. 584. 
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At Rome were choſen tothe Conſulſhip. Sp. 1 1 Albinus Magnus 
r ü r Fwy: og 


and. L. Caſpurnius Piſo Cæſbnius. Ihe conduct of t 
Coal: fell to the latter. While" Aaziiius in quality of Proconſul continued to 


condu rar in Africa 


act there, Himilco Pbamæat, General of Aſdrubals cavalry, came over 
to the Romans, out of pure eſteem (as it is ſaid) for Scipio Amilianus. 


The Africun bi 


t with him 2200 horſe, very opportunely, when the 


Proconſul, having led his army into a dangerous ſituation, Was greatly at 


a loſs hom to make a retreat. 


A LITTLE. before this died Maſiniſſa; the beſt; and moſt fortunate 
King, (ſays Polybius) of his time: fortunate in a healthy and vigorous con- 
ſtitution, inſomuch that no labours of war were too great for his ſtrength ;.- 
and, though ninety years old at his death, he left a fon but four years 


2 


fortunate in his friendſhip with the Romans, which procured 


him an extenſive dominion: "fortunate in the concord Which reigned 
among his children, and prevented all inteſtine commotions and ſedi- 
tions. His great merit (not to ſpeak of his courage and activity) was 
his. introducing: huſbandry into Numidia, and ſhewing his ſubjects that 
the ſoil-which. they thought barren, was capable of bringing forth all 
kinds. of fruits, and in as great plenty as any other country.” Thus uſeful 
and beneficent to his own people, he Veel a very bad neighbour, as the 


reader nniſt have obſerved. 


We are told that on his death bed, Maſiniſſa ſent for Scipio Æmilianus 


to conſult wich him about diſpoſing of his dominions; that he expired 
before Scipio arrived, but had commanded his ſons to acquieſce in what- 
ever diviſion the Noman ſhould) make of the kingdom: Fhat Scipio, 
having, purſuant to the intention of the deceaſed; provided handſomely 


for the b 
ſhould bear the 


title of King; that Mlicipſa, being the eldeſt and of a 


5 temper, ſnould reſide im the palace of Cirtba, and. be treaſurer; 
at the- ſecond, Gulaſſa, a military man, ſhould be Generaliſſimo; 
and. that Manaſtabah the youngeſt, who. had been accuſtomed to hear 
cauſes, hould he- Lord Chief Juſtice: and thus each King had the two 
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tus regnum ſolus obtinuit, 


Dein Micipſa 


* zifſa's} reign, his ſon Micipſa ſuccee 
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Manaſtabale, 55 
Gulufſa fratribus morbo abſumnptis. Bell. Ju- 

gurth. C. 5. hich wortlsware in the new 
tranſlation of that hiſtorian rendered thus: 
« When death put an end to —_— 2 


of the 


bim: at that time his any fon, ag his 
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de other two, Manafabal and Cali, had 


% been carried off by diſtempers. Per- 
haps the ward Dein ſhould be rendered, 
Some time after ; and then the meaning 
of ws arp ta « Some time 
“after the death of Ma/ini//a, Micipſa reign- 

“ ed alone; his brothers [and partners in 
« the government] r open ber Guluſſa,.. 


«© having been cartied off by diſtempers. 


That ict a was not the only fon of Ma- 
fniſſe that Ahvived him, we have the au- 
g thority., 
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The Conſul Calpurnius, and Mancinas (who commanded a new fleet) 
came into Africa in the beginning of the ſpring, but performed nothing 
to their honour-. They did not ſo much as attempt to take Carthage, or 
even to moleſt Aſdrubal, but applied themſelves to reduce Clypea and 
Hippogreta on the African coaſt, attacking them, both by ſea and land, 
without ſucceſs. After which they retired with the army and fleet to rica, 
and ſpent the winter there. : , | | 

In the mean time the Carthaginians, gathering new courage. from the. 
ſpiritleſs behaviour of their enemies, began to look abroad for allies. 
They not only ſent into. Numidia, and to the free ſtates of Mauritania, 
but even into Macedon. About a year before, one Andriſcus, a man of 
the dregs of the people, had given himſelf out to be the ſon of Perſes, 
aſſumed the name of. Philip, and, being aſſiſted by the Thracians, had, 
partly by force of arms, and party by perfuaſion, engaged the Mace- 
donians to recognize him for their King. Not content with this, he in- 
vaded Theſſaly. Scipio Naſica, with the aſſiſtance of the Achæans, and 
other Greek allies, drove him from that country: but the Prætor Juven- 
tius Thalna,. who ſueceeded Naſica, and brought an army with him from 
Tah, loſt the greater part of his troops, and his own life, in a rath en- 
terprize to force his way through ſome narrow paſſes into Macedon: after 
which Andriſcus eaſiiy recovered that part of Theſſaly he had been forced 
by Naſica to abandon. The Cartbaginians thinking that this Uſurper was 
grown powerful enough to make an uſeful diverſion, ſent embaſſa- 


dors to encourage him to a vigorous proſecution of the war, promiſing 


to ſupply him both with money and ſhips. The hiſtorians have not 
told us what anſwer Andriſcus returned to the Cartbaginians. Whatever 
it were, it proved of no ſervice either to him or them. For 9. Cæcilius 
Metellus, who ſucceeded Thalua in the command of the Roman forces, de- 
feated the uſurper in two pitched battles; the firſt in Macedon, the ſecond 
in Thrace, where one of the petty Kings, to whom he fled for refuge, de- 
livered him up to the Romans. This impoſtor was no ſooner cruſhed, 

than another ſtarted up, who called himſelf Alexander ; and he likewiſe 

pretended to be a fon of Per/ſes. Metellus eaſily drove him out of the 
country into Dardania. | 9 8150 
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thority of Polybizs, the epitome of Livy, 


Appian and Zonaras. And it is very unlike- 
ly that Salluſt would contradict a fact re- 


lated by Polybius, in which the latter could 
not be deceived. Now Polybsus, who was 


with Scipio at the ſiege of Carthage, ſpeaks 
of Gulufſa, King of the Numidians, as pre- 


* ſent at the ſame ſiege in the third year of 


the war. Guluſſa's title of King implies 
that Ma/ini/a was dead; and. Appiar relates 


his death. as happ two years before, . 
Beſides, Poljbius cxpreth, 8 
left five ſons, of which one was but four 
youu old; and that, three days after the 
ing's death, Scipio arrived at Cirtha, where 
he | ſettled all things with great prudence . 
for which good office on his part there 
would have been no occaſion, if the king- - 
dom had fallen intirely to one only ſon and 


heir. 


y ſays that Maſiniſaæ 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


T HI R D and FOURT H YEARS of the War. 


De Conſul Scipio Emilianus reſtores diſcipline in the army before Carthage. 
Hie hinders any proviſions from coming to the bgſieged. | 


5. 


Bet. Chr. 


147. 


304 Conſ. 


— —  — — 


App-in 
Pun. p. 
7 & 68. 


* In the 


pe ny of 
Cato. 


66. 


_ Liv. Epit. 


B. 50. 


App. in 
Pun. p. 68. 
& ſeg. 


rerpt. 1. 
-ap. Vale 


Polyb. Ex- 


* 


Carthage taken and demoliſhed. 


SCIPIO Ænilianus had, in the beginning of the ſecond year of 

the war, been ſent with Phameas, from Africa, by the Proconſul 
Manilizs. The Senate conferred great honours and rewards on Phameas , 
and promiſed him yet greater at the end of the war, if he continued 
faithfully to aſſiſt the Republic. As for Scipio, every body, both at 
Rome and in the army, extolled his virtue and abilities. Whatever had 
ſucceeded was aſcribed to his bravery and ſkill, and all miſcarriages and 
diſaſters were imputed to the not having followed his advice. Cato, who 
died ſome *- months before this, is reported to have propheſied on his 
death bed, that Scipio was the man who would terminate the war by 
the deſtruction of Carthage; and the people univerſally were full of this 
impreſſion: ſo that at the election of Magiſtrates for the year 606, 
though he only ſtood for the Adileſhip, and was not of the legal age 
for the higher offices, yet they promoted him to the Conſulſhip, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Fathers. The people alſo aſſigned 
him Africe, without having any regard to the remonſtrances of his col- 
legue C. Livius Druſus, who ſtrenuouſly pleaded the cuſtom of having 
the Provinces determined by lot. The ſame decree gave Scipio power 


to 


2 P. Cornelius Scipio AEmilianus, the ſon * that in converſation you always addreſs 
of L. /Emilius Paultus, and adopted by the your diſcourſe to my brother, without 
ſon of Scipio Africanus, made his firſt cam- taking any notice of me? I am afraid 
paign, when about ſeventeen years of age, you have the ſame opinion of me that 
under his father Zmil:us, in Macedon. the citizens have, who think me flow 
After the return of the army to Rome, the and indolent, and averſe from Roman 
chief men of Achaia being ordered into * manners, for that I don't apply myſelf 
cuſtody in ſeveral towns of Italy, AEmilia- to pleading cauſes. ' They ſay, that 
nus and his brother Fabius (fo called be- the family from which I. am deſcended 
cauſe: adopted into the Fabian family) ob- requires another ſort of a repreſentative 
tained leave for Polyb;us, one of thoſe Achæ- than I am. And this gives me great 
ans, to ſtay at Rome; and from that time, * uneaſineſs.” Polybins was aſtoniſhed at 


they lived in great familiarity and friend- 
ſhip with him. He tells us, that Scipio one 
day, thus ſpoke to him, when they were 
alone ; © What is the reaſon, Polybius, 


this diſcourſe fram ſo young a man (for he 
was but in his eighteenth year) and begged 
of him, by all the Gods, not to entertain 
any ſuch ſuſpicions. I am far 0) 

, -C6 Om 
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to raiſe as many volunteers as he pleaſed, and to demand ſuccours, in tlie 
name of the Republic, of the Kings and nations her allies, 


— 


He arrived with his levies at Utica, and very opportunely, as it is ſaid; 395 C 
for Mancinus with 3500 Romans muſt have unavoidably periſhed, if 
they had not been ſpeedily ſuccoured. Theſe troops, while Calpurnius 
the Conſul was abſent on ſome inland expedition, had, in an attempt 
upon 


dreſs mytelf to Fabius, and ſeem to conſi- 
der him chiefly in what J ſay, it is only 
& becauſe he is the elder, and becauſe I am 
perſuaded you have the ſame ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions with him. And as it 1s 
extremely commendable in you to think 
lazineſs a crime in a man deſcended from 
ſo illuſtrious a family, I gladly promiſe 
you all the aſſiſtance in my power to 
make you, both by your ſentiments and 
actions, worthy of the glory of your an- 
© ceſtors. As to the ſtudies in which your 
- brother and you are now employed, you 
will never want. maſters for them, ſince 
« ſuch ſort of men are daily flocking hither 
& from Greece. But, with regard to what 

you have moſt at heart, bak. and will 
not find a more fit companion and 
< aſliſtant than myſelf.” At theſe words 
Scipio taking Polybias by the hand and 
preſſing it affectionately, I wiſh (ſaid he) 
«« I might ſee the day when, neglecting all 
other things, you would come and live 
with me, and make me your principal 
© care. Then ſhould I think myſelf not 
« unworthy of my family. and my an- 
« ceſtors.” Polybius, though pleaſed and 
affected with the diſpoſitions of the young 
man, was yet full of anxiety, when he con- 


ſidered the dignity and ſplendor of that fa- 


A 
* 


mily. Scipio, after this, never quitted him, 


but preferring his converſation to that of 
all others, there grew up between- them a 
friendſhip,. like that between a father and a 
ſon. 

IT was evident, ſays Polybius, that by 
the conqueſt of Macedon the Romans were 
become maſters of the world. Their un- 
bounded power therefore, and the Mace- 
donian wealth, which had been brought 
to Rome, introduced among them licenti- 


onſneſs and all kinds of luxury. Amidſt 


* 7750 l. 


from deſpiſing or neglecting you. If I ad- 


the general corruption of the Roman 
youth, who ran headlong into the de- 
bauched manners of the Gree&s, Scipio's firit 
care was the ſtudy of modeſty and ſobrie- 
ty. He had been five years famous for 
theſe virtues, when the death of Æmilia 
(the wife of the great Scipio, gave him an 
opportunity of acquiring the reputation of 
generoſity. He being her heir, gave her 
jewels, chariot, gold and filver vaſes ſhe 
uſed at ſacrifices, her ſlaves, and all her 
equipage, to his own mother, Papiria, who, 
having been divorced by her huſband - 


milius Paullus, lived in narrow circum- - 


ſtances. She had not of a long time been 


ſeen at the public aſſemblies; but ſoon 


after this, appearing at a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
in her chariot, and with a great train of 
ſlaves, her equipage drew the attention of- 
the women; who, knowing it to be the. 
ſame which had been Æmilia's, lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and prayed for all 
kinds of proſperity to Scipzo, the charming 
man who had made his mother fo fine ;. 


and being naturally great praters (ſays Pe- 


lybias) and vehement in every thing they 
ſet about, they ſpread his reputation far and 
wide. 'The — adds, that this gene- 
rely was the more admired at Rome, be- 
cauſe, in that city, no body ever gives away, 
any thing that belongs to him. 

The daughters of the great Scipio, being, 
married to Scipio Naſica and Tiberius Grac- 
chus, had each 40 talents for her portion. 
Half this money their mother had paid in 
her life-time, the other half ſhe had left to 
be diſcharged by her heir. She had alſo, _ 
it would ſeem, bequeathed to each of her- 
daughters a legacy of moveable goods ta. 
the value of 5 + talents. By the Roman 
law, this laſt money was due in ten months 
after the death of the teſtator; but the 


heir had three years time allowed him for- 
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them, he anſwered, that he 


The Rowan HisTory. 


Book V. 


upon the city, lodged themſelves on a rock whence they could not retire, 


and where they had no proviſions. 


brought them off. 


Scipio haſtened to their relief, and 


And now his firſt buſineſs was to reſtore diſcipline in the army, 
which had been much neglected by his predeceſſors. The Remen ſol- 


diers were become gangs of robbers. Without order or leave of their 
Commanders they made inroads upon the country, plundered the farms, 


and ſold the booty at low prices, to merchants, who flocked to the 
camp to make cheap purchaſes. Quarrels often aroſe about ſharing the 


the payment of the portions ; a third part 
every year. At the end of ten months, 


Cracchus and Naſica enquiring of. Scipio's 


banker, whether he had e for 
d orders to 


pay each of them La xalents : At firſt they | 


imagined the banker miſtaken.; but he 
perſiſting, that he had received ſuch or- 
lers, they then ſuppoſed, that Scipio had 
given them, through ignorance of the 


laws: And in this they had reaſon, ſays 


Polybius; for, at Rome, nobody. pays a ſin- 
gle talent till the very day it is due; much 
leſs 50 {talents two years before the time; 
ſo careful is every one of his money, and 
ſo diligent to make advantage of. it. 


> 


-Gracchus., and Nafica. therefore going to 
- Scipio, and underitanding from him, that 


he had actually given directions for the pre- 
ſent payment of, the whole ſum, they, as 
from a Friendly concern for his intereſt,” in- 


formed him, that. the laws allowed him the 


hearing, 
-niſh al] ough. the e ©; * 
in the city) at Shi s greatneſs of ſoul, and they had 


uſe of the money for a long time to come. 


Scipio anſwered, I know that very well; 


and with ſtrangers I act according to law, 


„ - 44 


* but with relations and. friends, more 


2 generouſſy. His brathers. 
Were ot TAC | 


wake mapgye 41/11. 


'Two.. years: aſſer this, Aimilius Paullu- 


b a is ſons Fabia 
dy Scipu * he latter, to make his bro- 


ther as rich, as himſelf, relinquiſhed to him | | 
: paſſed at this ſiege. In his acoount we find- 


4.96824. 0 


(B. 51.) Mancinas not on! 


ſpoil; and in the ſcuffes many were ſlain. The Conſul in a ſhort time 
reformed theſe: abuſes, and then applied himſelf wholly to the ſiege *. 


The 


ed to above 60 || talents, And when his 
mother died, he gave all her effeQs to his 
ſiſters, though. by law: they had no title to 
any of them. Thus did Scipio, ſays Poly- 
bizs, for the ſum of 60 talents; (for fo much 
of his own money he gave away) acquire 
the character of generoſity; not on account 
of the greatneſs of the ſum, but of che time 
and manner of giving it. 

Many apothegms of Scipio AEmilianus 
are recorded, of which the much greater 
part ſeem not worth repeating. But Cicero 
( in Verr. 2. c. 11.) relates an excellent an- 


ſwer, which that general, when going to 


Africa, gave to an old acquaintance of his, 


who was out of humour for being refuſed 


by him a _ conſiderable: poſt in the army. 


% Be not ſurprizeds, ſaid--Scipio, that you 
do not obtain this of me: I myſelf have 
c been long ſoliciting a man, who, I think, 
would have a tender regard for my reputa- 
* tion, to accept the employment you Want; 


and I cannot yet prevail with him.“ 


b According to the | Epitome of Livy 
ly took, but kept a 
* of Carthage, whieh ſeems to have been 
egara. | 164 
The jeſuits in their Reman —_— 
have exhibited; a map: of the place; but if 
; given us a picture of the moon, 
as it Appears — teleſcope, it would 
have agreed as with Appiau's deſerip- 
tion of Carthage, and it's port; or event witk 
their o] deſeription of them. Mr. Rollin 
has not, I think, furniſhed more light than 
the Jeſuits,- to make us underſtand what 


5 Ant J. 
Megara 
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the place was now commanded by that Aſddrubal, who, the preceding 
year, had been General in the field. He had got rid of the other A, 
drubal by accuſing him of treachery, They had killed him 1n the Senate 
houſe. | | 

Scipio having made himſelf maſter of the iſthmus, he there pitched 
his camp, and built a wall before it, twelve foot high, and reaching quite 
croſs tlie iſthmus from ſea to ſea; ſo that the beſieged could get no pro- 
viſions from the continent that way. As, nevertheleſs, they {till received 
proviſions from the continent, by means of the port, he, to cut off their 
ſupplies this way, cauſed a huge mole to be raiſed in the water, near 
the mouth of the Port; a work of infinite labour. Hereupon the Cartha- 
ginians, animated by neceſſity, dug a new paſſage out into the ſea, and not 


481 
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only fo, but built fifty gallies, with which they gave battle to the enemy's 
fleet. The engagement laſted the whole day, with what ſucceſs is not very 


clear. Winter ſoon after put an end to the operations of the ſiege. Æmilianus 
however did not continue unactive. He deſtroyed an army, Appian tells us, 
of 84,000 men, commanded by one Diogenes: after which all Africa ſub- 
mitted to the Romans, and Carthage could get no more proviſions. 


In this diſtreſs Aſdrubal aſked and obtained an interview with King 


Guluſſa, who, ſince the death of his father Maſiniſſa, had with ſome forces 
joined the Roman army. The Carthaginian deſired the King to be ſure- 
ty to the Conſul for him, that he would ſubmit to every thing, pro- 
vided the miſerable city might be ſpared. Guluſſa anſwered, <© You 
<« -talk childiſhly, Aſdrubal. Can you now expect, when almoſt reduced 
to extremity, what was refuſed you, even before your town was in- 
s veſted?” He rephed, ' The Carthaginian affairs are not deſperate ; 
„ we have allies abroad, and an army in the field (for he did not yet 
© know of the defeat of that army) but, above all, I confide in the aſſiſtance 
of the immortal Gods, who undoubtedly will not be regardleſs of the 
injuries we have ſuffered contrary to the faith of treaties, but will 
afford us various means of preſerving ourſelves. Admoniſh the Ro- 
man General therefore, that, in piety to the Gods, and in conſidera- 
tion of the variableneſs of fortune, he would ſpare the city. And 
c aſſure him, that if we cannot obtain this, we are, to a man, determined 


Megara, to be the city, properly /o called, and 
the habitation of the inhabitants, yet when 
Scipio has broke down the gates of one part 
of Megara, and entered it; and when 3 
of the Carthaginians who had been ap- 
pointed to defend that quarter, are retired 
into the citadel, imagining the whole city 
to be taken, he is no nearer being maſter 
of Megara, than he was before. And in- 
deed by Appian's account Scipio abandons 
the quarter he had broke into.] We find 
im preſently after encamped without the 
City, and looking into it from a high 


Vor. II. 


wooden tower, which he has erected on 


the wall before his camp. The next year, 
Scipio attacks the port called Cotbon, and 
the citadel ar 7he ſame time; yet, according 
to Mr. Rollin, the citadel was encompaſſed 


by Megara, which, for any thing hitherto 


Polyb. Ex- 
cerp. de 


Virt, & Vit 


related, Scipio is not maſter of; and he does 


not get to the citadel, till /ever days after 
Cothon is taken. Our author has, I grant, 
the authority of A4ppian for moſt of theſe 
particulars : But what does the reader learn 
from ſuch an account? Fa 
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ſtood ready to ſhower darts and ftones 8 „ it was 
fary, before theſe advanced, to * clear the houſes of the enemy. Hav- 


three ſtreets led up to the citadel, the aſcent pretty ſteep, 
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ce to die rather than ſurrender.” Pohbius adds, that upon Guluſſa's re- 
port of what the Caribaginian had. ſaid, Scipio ſmiled ©, both at the 
conditions demanded by Aſdrubal, after treating his Roman priſoners 
with the greateſt cruelty (for he is ſaid to have put them to death b 

torture) and at bis confidence in the Gods, after ſuch a violation of al 
laws human and divine. Nevertheleſs, as Guluſſa repreſented to the Ge- 
neral how much it concerned him to put an end to the war, leſt a ſuc- 
ceſſor coming from Rome, ſhould rob him of that glory, Scipio com- 
miſfioned the King to return to Aſdrubal, with an offer of life and liberty 
to him, and any ten families of his friends whom he ſhould name, toge⸗ 
ther, with ten talents and fix ſlaves for himſelf. The Cartbaginian, havin g 


heard the meſſage, replied, The day will never come when the ſun ſhall ſee 


Carthage dęſtroyed and Aſdrubal alive. VVV 
Early the next ſpring (in the Conſulihip ef C. Cornelius Lentulus, and 
L. Mummius] Scipio renewed his attacks upon Carthage, on the ſide of 
Cothon (or the port) and made himſelf maſter of the wall. Thence with 
a large body of ſoldiers he forced his way into the great ſquare of the 
City, here he continued all the following night, From Fin dane 
As the tops. 
of the houſes, which lined theſe ſtreets, were covered with men, 915 
on the Romans, it was neceſ- 


ing broke into thoſe that were neareſt, and got upon the roofs, a deſpe- 


rate fight began there, while another more bloody was carried. on in the 
1 When the Roman ſoldiers, with dreadful ſlaughter, had, 


both above and below, driven the Carthaginians before them, quite to 


the citadel, they, by the General's orders, ſet fire to all the houſes of 


the three ſtreets. Then followed ſuch a ſcene of miſery as is not to be 


expreſſed. Wounded men, old. women and children, who had hid. 


e Tt would ſeem that Polybixs might Lepian to, make 4/drubal appear both odi- 


ous and. ridiculous : But their character of 


| well enough have omitted this circumſtance 
of his hero's filing at Aſarubal's confi- 


dence in the Gods; when the hero him- 
ſelf was en in an enterprize as impi- 
ous as ever Senne was charged with, and 


- In breach of public faith and the law of 


nations. If the Hiſtorian had put ſome- 


thing plauſible into the mouth of Scipio, in 


anſwer to that part of 4/drubal's diſcourſe 
which accuſed the Remans of injuſtice and 


N 


perfidy, it would have been. more pertinent. 


And as to Aſarubal's cruelty (fuppoling the 
ſtory to be true) Seipig, as we ſhall fee 


herèaſter, acted in Spain, a cruelty, towards 
Was 
much leſs excuſable, the, difference. of Cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, 


young. men, his priſoners, which 


Many things are ſaid by Polybias and 


the honour of Scipio, tliat, tbrongb fear o a. 


him does not very well ſuit with this part 
of his conduct, where he refuſes no ſub- 
miſſions, provided the city may be ſpared, , 
and, without that condition, will. liften to, 
no preliminaries, how advantapeous ſoever 
to himſelf and his particular friends · And 
if he were really lach a monſter as he is 
repreſented, and had ſo cruelly butchered 
the Roman priſoners, it ſeems not much for 


he ſhould conſent to ſpare that 


fuccefor, 


monſter and his favourites, and them only, 
of all the miferable multitude of Cartha- 
inians. Cer, 
They might have cleared the houſes of 
the enemy by ſetting fire to them, but per- 
haps they were willing to plunder them firſt. 


them-- 
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themſelves in holes and ſecret corners of the houſes came tumbling, 
from the upper ſtories, upon the pavement below, whither they threw 
themſelves to avoid the flames. The air rang with their ſhrieks and 
lamentations. The bodies of theſe miſerable wretches, the living as 
well as the dead, were with hooks dragged away together, into ditches 
and pits, that they might not choak up the ſtreets, by which the Romans 
were to paſs and repaſs. In this bloody toil, and in removing the rubbiſh 
of the houſes: ſo as to form an area, where the army might be drawn up, 
were ſpent ſix days and fix nights; the ſoldiers, employed in the work, 
being relieved from time to time by freſh men. Scipio was the only perſon 
who took no fleep, nor hardly any refreſhment. Fatigued at length with 
moving from place to place to give orders, he ſat down on a Meh 
round, whence. he might ſee the tragedy to its concluſion. Once, it 
eems, the tears came into his eyes, and he repeated two lines of Homer *, 
where Hector foretels the deſtruction of Troy. Carthage, that once mighty 
city, in flames, brought to his mind, not only the fall of Troy, but of thoſe 
wide extended empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians; and, from 
the inſtability of human things, he feared that Rome would one day un- 
dergo a fate like to that which now overwhelmed Carthage. It was 
thus that he explained himſelf to Polybius, who was then near him. On 
the ſeventh day, and before the rubbiſh was quite removed, ſome 
perſons from the citadel in the garb of ſuppliants, appeared before the 
Roman General, offering, on the part of the beſieged, ' to ſurrender them- 
ſelves, if he would but ſpare their lives. He granted their petition; only 
the Roman deſerters were excepted. Hereupon there came forth go, ooo 
perſons, , whom Scipio immediately ſent away under a good guard, and 
afterwards. Told for ſlaves. The deſerters, to the number of goo, de- 
ſpairing of mercy, retired with A/drubal into the temple of Æſculapius; 
which ſtanding on a rock, they might have defended it for a conſiderable 
time, if they had not been preſſed by famine. The Carthaginian Ge- 
neral came away privately, and bearing an olive branch, ? 
himſelf to the Bro. Conſul. 


curſed him, nobody knows why] ſet fire © to the edifice; chuſing rather 
to. periſſi that way than to meet the vengeance of the Conqueror. 


ec 


F According to Oroffus (B. 4. c. 23.) there 
came out firſt, in a body, 25,000 miſerably 
| | | looking women, and then zo, ooo worſe 
Vet come it will, the day decreed by fates; looking men. IP v2 C4, 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue £=® While the fire was kindling, the wife 
relates !) | of A/arubal, having decked herſelf in the 


© "Eooera Tpag dra rer wy 18 ins 
Kai Igiap®-, x) nav; i winiw Tlgiapuorce 


The day when thou, Imperial Troy, muſt beſt manner ſhe could, is ſaid to have 


nd, | 
And fee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
Jliad, Book 6. J. 570. 


appeared, with her two children, on the 


top of the temple ; whence calling out to 


Scipio, ſhe begged him to puniſh her huſ- 


Q4qz band, 
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| lurrendexed 
| Scipio having made Aſdrubal fit down at his 
feet, 'ſhewed him to the deſerters, who, when they had reviled and 


Carthage 
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7. R. 607. Carthage thus taken, Scipio gave the plunder to the ſoldiers, except- 
145. ing the gold, the ſilver, and the offerings found in the temples. After 
306 Conf. this, and when he hach diſtributed the rewards. of valour among his 


men, he fent advice to the Senate that he had finiſhed the war in Africa, 
deſiring farther inſtructions. The Fathers named ten .Commiſlioners 
who, in conjunction with Scipio, were to regulate every thing relating 
to the conquered country. They brought orders to him to demoliſh 
what yet remained of Cartbage; and they decreed that nobody for 
the future ſhould dwell there, adding dire imprecations on whoever 
ſhould difohey; and eſpecially on thoſe who ſhould rebuild Byrſa 
or "Megara *. They further decreed, that all the towns which had 
taken part with the enemy, fhould be razed, and their territories given 
| to the allies of Nome: that Utica in particular ſnhould have all the lands 
as far as Carthage on the one fide, and Hippo on the other: And that 
the whole country, which had been under the domination of the African 
Republic, ſhould be reduced to the form of a Prætorian province. 
After Scipio had ſeen theſe regulations executed; and to the honour of 
the Gods, had celebrated games, wherein his ſaldiers were amuſed with 
ſeeing all the deſerters that had fallen into his hands, torn in pieces by 
wild beafts, he returned to Rame, had a. ſplendid triumph, and took the 
%%% ↄ ᷣ õ / d a dE 
„THE *elder Scipio, ſays: Velleius Paterculus*, had opened a way to 
* the power of the Romans, the younger opened a way to their luxury 
For, when the fear of Carthage, that rival of Rome for empire, was 


c totally removed, the Romans did not gradually depart. from virtue, 


Liv. Epit. 
I. 51 


1 


cc hut ran precipitately into vice“. 


% 


-Polyb: Ex- * Polybius gives an earlier date to this precipitate N of the Romans 
Vale. into luxury and debauchery; the conqueſt if Macedon: And Cato makes: 


wa 4 225 uſe of the corruption of Roman manners as his argument for the expe- 


ic what 
4 from 
- «© Httin 


band, according to his deſert, that traitor 


to his God, his country, and. his family. 
Then directing her ſpeech to A/arubal, 


ut thou, ruler of mighty Carthage, 
« what a triumph ſhalt thou adorn ! And 
uniſhment wilt thou not  fuffer 
him at whoſe- feet thou art now 
!”** This faid, ſhe cut the throats 


of her children, threw them into the flames, 


and herſelf after them. App. in Pun. p. 81. 


This ſtory ſeems to carry an internal 
proof of its being a fable, the charge of 
treachery on Aſarubal being manifeſtly ab- 


" furd;, unleſs, by treachery, be meant his 


not killing himſelf when he could no longer 
make any defence. 3, 
ü Notwithſtanding theſe imprecations 


„ Thou wicked dious. wretch, the we ſhall find, that about 24 years after, C. 
% moſt cawardly of men: This fire will Gracchus undertook. to raiſe a town upon 
. « quickly conſume me and my children: the ruins of Carthage. The work indeed was 


not perfected. But the emperor Auguſtus, 
or, according to ſome, Julius Cæſar, built 
a City near the place where Carthage had. 


i Potentia Romanorum prior Scipio viam 
aperuerat, luxurie poſterior aperuit. Quippe 
remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublatague imperiz. 
eemula, non gradu, ſed pracipiti curſu à 


virtute deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcurſum. Vell. 


Paterc. B. 2. c. 1. 


diency: 


Chap. XXVII. Third Punic War. 


diency of deſtroying Carthage. Nay, before the war againſt Antiochus 
the Great, Cato ſpeaks of covetouſneſs and luxury as reigning yices at 
Rome. But, whatever was the true date of the introduction of luxury 
among the Romans, certain it is, that, from the time of the elder Scipio's 
conqueſt, they ran precipitately into ſhameleſs diſhoneſty, perfidiouſ- 
neſs and cruelty : I ſpeak of their Senate, their Generals and their Em- 

If the reader recalls to mind their faithleſs treatment of King Philip, 
the Bæotians, and the Spartan Nabis; Flamininus's errand to Prufias ; 
the knavery and hypocriſy of Marcius in his tranſactions with Perſes; 
the perfidy and cruelty of Æmilius Paullus; the tyranny exerciſed over 
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the Acbæans and other Greeks, by the Senate, after pretending to ſet 


Greece at liberty; their cruel uſage of the Rhodians, for only deſiring to 
mediate a peace between Rome and Macedon ; their anger againſt Attalus, 
| becauſe he would not aſk of them a part of his brother's dominions; the 
| ſeries of their injuſtices to the African Republic, on occaſion of her diſ- 
putes with Maſiniſſa; and laftly, their fraudful methods the more eaſily” 
to effect that iniquitous and inhuman reſolution of | utterly deſtroying 
Carthage : If the reader, I ſay, recalls. to mind theſe facts, he will think, 
that what (Livy tells us) was the * ſentiment of the oldeſt Senators con- 
cerning the artifices of Marcius, would have been equally juſt with re- 
gard to the public proceedings in general; and that in the whole con- 
duct of the Romans, from their victory at Zama to the end of the third 
Punic war, there was ſcarce any thing worthy of ancient Rome. 


* Veteres & moris antigui memores [ Senatores] Romans had, for ſome time paſt, behaved: 
wegabant ſe in ea Legatione [ Marcii] Romanas themſelves as , infamouſly in Spain, as in 
agnoſcere arten. Liu. L. 42. c. 47. Ertece and Africa. | SEEDS 
The reader will preſently ſee, that the 
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From the End of the TrinD PUN Ic Wa R, in hs Year. of 
Name 607, when Carthage was deſtroyed, and the Ro MAN 
POWER became irreſi ible, to the Death of the ' Younger 


GRACCHUS, in 632, the true Date of . Peſtruction of 
Roux Lid ERNI. c ney 


CHAP. 155 


be Sa Yer behaviour of the Achaans, | 
- Th deſtruftion of Corinth. r ons, 
- Greece'fs mage „ Roman non. 17775 1 5 N ant 


BT ROMANS, ia che purſuits ef their a et — 
made no diſtinction between ancient friends and ancient enemies, 
ates from wlüch they had received the moſt important ſervices, and thoſe 


—— by which they had ſuffered the moſt terrible loſſes and calamities, In 


Abage 


chat 1 year: when they totally deſtroyed the city and republic of Car- 
„with the like deliberate eruelty, ſubverted the common- 
2 of Ac baia, and delivered up Corinth, rts capital, a red the 
flames. 

What gave nden to this final overthrow of the liberties of. Greece, 
was a new quarrel between the Lacedemonians and the reſt of the Achean 
' confederacy about rights and privileges. Both parties made application 
to the Senate of Rome, who, having heard the pretenſions of both, 
commiſſioned Aurelius Oreſtes, with ſome other Senators, to go into Pelo- 
ponneſus, and there terminate the diſpute by a | peremptory ſentence. 
The Acheans, nevertheleſs, impatient of all delay in. humbling their ad- 
verſaries, had immediate recourſe to arms; and, regardleſs of the admo- 
nitions of Metellus, Pro-conſul in Macedon, who preſſed them earneſtly 
to forbear war, and to wait the coming of the Roman commiſſioners, be- 
gan hoſtilities againſt the Lacedemonians, and vanquiſhed them in battle. 
Damocritus was at that time Prætor of Achaia and General of the forces. 
His ſucceſſor Diæus, paying more deference to the repeated remon- 
7 of the Pro- conſul, granted the Lacedemonians a truce; and dur- 

this truce the commiſſioners from the Senate arrived at Corinth. 
Laing there convened the Diet of Acbaia, they declared, That it 
was ſthe will of the Senate and people of Rome, that Lacedemon, Co- 
rinth, Argos, Heracleum near mount Oeta, and Orchoments in Arcadia, 
; 3 not 


Chap. I. The Rowan HIS TOR v. 


not having been anciently of the Acbæan body, ſhould now be diſ- 
membered from it, and become independent. Polybinus ſays , that the 
Romans did not intend actually to diſmember the Achæan State; that 
their deſign was only to alarm the Acheans, and curb the high ſpi- 
rit that then appeared among them. Be that as it will, the mul- 
titude were ſo provoked, that they not only aſſaulted all the Lacedæ- 
monians they met with in the ſtreets, but tore out of the houſes of the 
embaſſadors thoſe who had taken refuge there. Oreſtes and his collegues, 
at their return to Rome, reported, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the inſult they 
had ſuffered. Nevertheleſs the Fathers thought it adviſable to try ano- 
ther embaſſy before they came to extremities with the Achæans. Sextus 
Fulius, a man of prudence and temper, was ordered, with two more, 
into Peloponneſus. They repaired to Ægium, where the Diet of Achaia 
aſſembled. Fulius ſpoke with great moderation, and palliated the in- 
fult upon the Roman embaſſadors more than the Acbæans themſelves 
would have done; that they might ſee it was eaſy to ſatisfy the Senate, 
if, for the future, nothing injurious were offered to the Romans or the 
Lacedæmonians. The ſober part of the aſſembly heard Julius's diſcourſe 
with pleaſure; but the multitude being under the influence' of Diæus 
and Critolaus, the latter of whom was now Pretor, imagined that this 
courteſy and condeſcenſion of the embaſſadors proceeded. from their 
fears; the Roman arms not having proſpered of late, in Africa, nor in 
Spain. However, the Achzans anſwered, that they would ſend depu- 
ties to the Senate to apologize for what had happened to the Roman 
Commiſſioners; and propoſed, that a congreſs ſhould be held at Tegea, 
where the difputes between them and the Lacedemonians might be ac- 
commodated in an amicable manner. To that town the Romans re- 
paired, accompanied by deputies from Lacedæmon. But, on the part 
of the Acheans, only Critolaus came. He had contrived that the reſt 
of thoſe who had been ſummoned, ſnould not appear; and now, in the 
conference, he pretended, that he could conclude nothing without the 
conſent of his nation, but promiſed to report, what paſſed, to the next 
eral Diet. This was not to be held till ſix months after. Julius 
eing through the artifice of the Prætor, and highly offended with his: 
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Polyb. Le- 
Sat, 143 ˙ 


arrogance and diſingenuous conduct, diſmiſſed the Lacedemonians, and. 


returned to: Rome: | 


a May it not be reaſonably queſtioned, 
whether what Polybius writes of theſe times 
deſerves an equal credit with the other 
arts of his hiſtory, He was an intimate 
iend and companion of Scipio AZmilianus, 
and careſſed, honoured, diſtinguiſhed from 
all. his countrymen, by Mummius, the de- 
ſtroyer of Corinth, and by, the ten Com- 
miſſioners, who, with that General, were 


appointed to ſettle Abaia in the form of a 


Roman province. With this hiſtorian there-- 
fore Mummius was a perſon of great huma- 
nity, notwithſtanding his dings. at: 
Corinth And ſo Æmilius Paullus, and his 
ſon Scipio were both gentle and tender- 
hearted, in ſpite of all the proofs they give: 
by their actions, of a contrary temper.. 
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After his departure, Critolaus, during the hole winter, went. about 
from city to city, -convening the people, under colour of imparting to 
them what had paſſed in the conference at Tegea, but, in reality, to ex- 
cite in them a hatred to the Romans. To conciliate to himſelf. the af. 
fections of the populace, he engaged the Magiſtrates to.ſuſpend. all pro- 
ſecutions for debt, till the war with, the Lacedæmonians ſhould be termi- 
nated. By this means the apduaking multitude were Ke away to be 

entirely at his devotion. 

Metellus was ſtill in 8 at the head of the arwy, gn which 
he had vanquiſhed. the two impoſtors, Angriſcus, and 


Algxan Wea Re- 
cerving advice of the commotions in Peloponneſus," he, diſpate ed thither 


four Romani, men of diſtinction, to endeavour a. pacihicatign. They 
arrived at Cariuth when the Diet Was actually aſſembled there. After 
the example of Julius they ſpoke with temper, and moderation, carneſtly 


exhorting the Acbraus not to ſuffer their quarrels, with, t Lacedæmo- 
mans to alienate their — from the Romans. | L646 Hen, fo: fays Fo- 


Hybius,” were at this time out of their ſenſes, and 155 Pe a. Car in- 
thians. The latter treated the Reman deputigs-with IND ; with 
clamor and tumult drove them out of the by. e 5 


| tw of, of the preſent diſpoſition, of the multitude, to declaim 
t 


thoſe he- magiſtrates who did; not enter into his views; mem be 


uſed great freedoms in ſpeaking of the Ramans s . whom he was content 


to have for allies, but would never own; for Lords of Achaia, If you 


ce are men, ſaid be to the people, you will never want friends ang; allies ; 


if you are but half men, you will never want maſters. A 9 he 
inſinusted to them, that his preſent meaſures. had not begn e 


taken raſhly, but in concert with Kings and Republics, By ſuch 
diſoourſes he engaged the aſſembly to decree a renewal..o "5 . 
againſt the LAcedemanians x IT n "ys: ee indirectiy e 
* Nome. n 211 08 hat T4063 aff > 7s Wt 
If Critolaws iche e were mad, they f. found 9 Atates 
as macl as themſelves. The Tbebans, in reſentment * e fines | 


impoſed upon them by Mercllus ; and the. Chalcidians, =_— Wh Paſ⸗ 


ſion is not known, Joſt their reaſon 0 far as to ĩmagine 9 in 


conjunction with the Acheans,. ſhould be able * en the Roman 
Wer. big 
eee, e that FF — the Conſul was. coming from Tialy 
with an army againſt the Achzans, and being ambitious of quieting them 
himſelf, ſent a neu deputation-to them, with a promiſe that the Roman 
people ſhould pardon their paſt faults, if they would conſent to the diſ- 
membering, from their body, Lacedæmon and the other cities before-men- 
tioned. To add weight to his meſſage, he advanced with his forces by 
the way of Theſſaly. The Acheans not liſtening to his overture, he con- 


tinued his march, and came u yy with their army near Scarphea' in ws 
where 


s 
= 
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where he routed it with great ſlaughter, and made a thouſand priſoners. 
What became of Critolaus is uncertain ; ſome ſay he poiſoned himſelf, 
others thit he was drowned in a marſh. Diæus took the command, 
inliſted the ſlaves (whom he ſet free) and drained Achaia and Ar- 
cadia of their men to recruit his army. Metellus marched to Thebes 


in Beotia, and found it almoſt deſerted. He forbad his ſoldiers to rifle 


the temples or the houſes, or to do violence to any of the inhabitants, 
whom they ſhould find either in the city or the fields. Only Pithyas, 
the chief Magiſtrate, and author of the defection, being taken, was put 
to death. Frum Thebes Metellus proceeded to Corinth, where Diæus had 
ſhut himſelf up. The Roman, ſtill earneſtly deſirous to finiſh the war 
before Mummius could arrive, employed three of the principal men of 
the Achzan State, to perſuade their countrymen to an acceptance of 
the peace offered them. The inhabitants of Corinth would have com- 


| plied; but Diæus and his faction were the maſters; and theſe caſt 


the deputies into priſon. Yet, for the bribe of a talent, they were ſoon 

after releaſed by. Diæus himſelt. | MG” e ee on 
When Metellus had fought, ſays Florus, Mummius came to the vic- 

tory. On his arrival at the iſthmus he ſent Metellus and his army back 


into Macedon. The beſieged ſoon after made a fally upon an advanced 


guard of the Conſul's troops, killed many of them, and purſued: the 
reſt to their camp. Diæus, flaſhed with this ſucceſs, came out of the 
town, and offered the Conſul battle. It was fought juft at the entrance 
of the iſthmus. The Acbæan horſe were broken at the firſt onſet and 
ran away; their foot, though much inferior in number to the enemy, 
behaved themſelves reſolutely, till being attacked in flank by a body of 
e were thrown into confuſion, and could no longer 
make reſiſtance.” Had Diæus retired into Corinth, a place of great ſtrength, 
he might probably have obtained ſome tolerable conditions from Mum- 
miug, Who would be in haſte to finiſh the war: but the Acbæan, inſtead 
of turning his thoughts to the preſervation of the town, or its inhabitants, 
fled” ſtraight to Miegalopolis, his native city, where he ſet fire to his houſe, 
killed his wife (that the might not fall into the enemies hands) and put 
an end to his on life by poiſon. I ur gg Sohn 
Ihe Conſul, when the next day he advanced to Corinth, found the gates 
open. All who had fled thither from the battle, and maſt of the citi- 
zens, had quitted the place in the night. Of thoſe who had ſtaid there, he 
put the men to the ſword,” and ſold the women and children; and hav- 
ing plundered the city of its ſtatues, paintings and moſt valuable ef- 
fects, he fet fire to it, and reduced the whole to aſhes. The walls 
were afterwards demoliſhed, and the lands of the Corinthians given to 


b Fl:rus and others pretend that the fa- and cop | r, which bein welten ran toge- 
mous Corinthiun braſs was formed at this ther A bas maſs, - : 0 Th 
conflagration, by the mixture of gold, ſilver ' | | | 
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the Sicyonians; ſuch was the decree of the Senate. The pretence for 
this ſeverity was the inſult offered to the Roman embaſſadors: the trũe 
reaſons, according to Cicero, the ſtrength. and ſituation of the place, 
which might one day encourage the Acbæaus to rebel. Mummius after- 
wards got into his power thoſe of the Corinthians who had fled out of the 
city, and ſold them all for ſlaves. _ 3 | ON 
Thebes (which Metellus had ſpared) and Chalcis, were both razed to 


the ground by the Conſul, who alſo diſarmed the inhabitants and demo- 


liſhed the walls of the other towns, that had taken part with the Acheans 
in this war. All this he performed before the arrival of ten Commiſſi- 
oners, whom the Senate had appointed to ſettle, in concert with him, 
the affairs of Achaia. Theſe Commiſſioners. aboliſhed, in all the cities 
of Greece, the popular government, and placed over them Magiſtrates 
choſen from among the richeſt of the citizens. They likewiſe ſuppreſſed 
all national aſſemblies ; but theſe were reſtored, not many years after. 
Greece became now a Roman Province, under the name of the Province of 
Achaia, whither Rome ſent a Prætor annually to govern it. 

PDohbius the hiſtorian came at this time into Peloponneſus, opportunely 
to defend the memory of his Father's friend, Philopamen. Some baſe. 
fooliſh fellow, to make his court to Mummius and the ten Commiſſioners, 
had moved to haye all the honours, formerly done to Philopemen, in the 
ſeveral cities of Greece, aboliſhed. He accuſed: the deceaſed of having 
ſhewed himſelf, in all his actions, an enemy to the Romans. Polybius, on 
the other hand, repreſented, that Philopgmen, though he had indeed ſome- 
times oppoſed the meaſures. of the Romans, had proceeded only in the 
way of remonſtrance_ and diſſuaſion : That when the war was breaking 

out between them and Antiochus, and before the Roman armies came into 
Greece, he had adviſed and engaged his countrymen to declare againſt 
the Syrian and his allies the Alolians. In a word, Polyb:us made fo. 
good a defence, that Mummius and the Commiſſioners would not ſuffer 
the honours of Philapæmen to be in any degree abrogated.. Polybius fur- 
ther requeſted. and obtained, that ſome ſtatues of Acheus, Aratus, and 
Philopamen, already carried out of Pelaponneſus in Acarnania, might. 
be brought back: by which he ſo greatly pleaſed and obliged his coun- 
rymen,. that on this account they erected. a marble. ſtatue to him; and 
he Commiſſioners, as a mark of. their eſteem, offered him whatever 
he ſhould chooſe of the effects of Diæus, before they were expoſed to. 
ſale. The Greek not only declined the offer, but exhorted all his friends 


2 


to follow his example. 3 1 
The Commiſſioners being ſenſible of the abilities and noble ſpirit of 

the man, gave him in charge, at their departure for Haß, to make. 

a progreſs through the ſeveral cities of Greece, judge controverſies 


1 *. thought that Macedon,, in this year, took the form of a Pratorian province. 
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among the inhabitants, and make them acquainted with the new conſti- 
tution and laws. He happily executed this commiſſion, put an end to 


all private conteſts among his countrymen, and brought them to ac- 


quieſce in the eſtabliſned form of government. In gratitude for theſe 
ſervices they, in many places, erected ſtatues to him, on the baſe of one 
of which was an inſcription to this effect. That Greece would not have 
erred, if, from the beginning, ſhe had followed the Counſels of Polybius; and 
when, through error, ſhe came to need aſſiſtance, ſhe found it in bim. 

Polybius (as quoted by Strabo*) tells us that he ſaw ſome Roman ſol- 
diers playing at dice upon a picture of Bacchus, by Ariſtides; a picture 
eſteemed one of the fineſt in the world. King Attalus afterwards bought 
it at the price of 600,000 + ſeſterces, at the ſale of the plunder of Co- 
rinth; which when Mummius underſtood, he was beyond meafure aſto- 


niſhed, and concluded that the picture had ſome magical virtue. He 


would not therefore let the King have it, but carried it to Rome, and 


placed it in the temple of Ceres. If we may believe Velleius Paterculus, 


Mummius was ſo little of a virtuoſo, that he ccvenanted' with the maſters 
of the ſhips, whom he hired to convey from Corinth to Traly a great 
number of exquiſite pieces of painting and ſtatuary, that, if they loft any 
of them, they ſhculd furmſh others in their ſtead. r 
The conqueror raiſed no fortune to himſelf out of the ſpoils of the coun- 
try he had conquered. At his death, he did not leave enough to por- 
tion his daughter. The Senate gave her a portion. After his triumph, 
the chief ornaments of which were the pictures and ſtatues he had 
brought from Corinth, he employed them to embelliſh Rome and the 
neighbouring cities. Yet, that he made uſe of none of them to adorn 
his own houſe, as one hiſtorian ſays, and Cicero ſeems to ſay, cannot 
well be reconciled with what Srabo tells us of Mumnmius's being cheated 
of ſame of them by Lucullus. This man, being about to dedicate a 
temple. of his own building, borrowed a certain number. of the pictures 
to hang up in it during the ceremony, promiſing to return them as ſoon 
as it ſhould be over, After the dedication, he told Mummius that he 
might fetch away his pictures if he pleaſed ; intimating probably, ar the 
ſame time, that he would be guilty of ſacrilege if he did. He bore the 
loſs with patience ; for which he was much applauded. 
Mummius took the ſurname of Acbaicus; as Metellus, who,” about 
this time, triumphed for his conqueſt in Macedon, took that of Macedo- 
nicus. In the triumph of the latter was led in chains the impoſtor 
Andriſcus, A | 
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Cc H A P. II. 


A ſummary of what paſſed in Spain from the year 358 to the beginnin 
4 þ the Celtiberian 825 in the — Fi C MT * 
A peace concluded with the Celtiberians. E 

The infamous conduft of ſome Roman Generals in Spain. 

The commencement of the Viriatic war. | 


GP ATN was now the chief object of the Senate's attention. No- 


1 


thing has been ſaid of the tranſactions in that country, ſince the ſet- 
tling of tranquillity there, by * Cato, in the year 358. | 
The year following, Scipio Nafica began to extend the Roman * conqueſts 
in FURTHER SPAIN. He took about fifty towns, or rather caſtles.- 
Next year the Laſitanians fell upon that Province, and pillaged it; but, 


* . 


in their return, Naſſca ftript 'th:m of their booty, near /ipa, on the 
north of” the Betis, His ſucceſſor, M. Fulvius Nobilior, defeated in 
battle the Haccer ©, Vettones and Celtiberians, at Toletum, on the north of 
the Tagus. Phe following campaign (year of Rome 561) Fulvius took. 


ſeveral towns, and laſt of all oletum. 


"4 


His ſucceſſor L. milius Paul- 


lus, who afterwards conquered Perſes, conducted the war in Spain for 
three” years, with various ſucceſs. The Romans ſeem to have extended 


theit conqueſts but little farther, in this Province, till the year 573, when 


L. Pofthumius Albinus ſubdued the Lufitanians and Vaccæi, and triumphed 
over them. Yet. theſe nations were far from being totally reduced, as 


we ſhall find hereafter. 


IN THE Z1THER PROVINCE, C. Flaminius Nepos, the Prætor for the 
year 560, took Hucia, a city of the Oretani, near neighbours to the Celtibe- 


2 Ry the conqueſts of Scipio Africanus 
in Spain, during the ſecond Punic war, the 
Romans became maſters of almoſt all the 
country between the Pyrenees and the Le- 
rus, and perhaps of a ſmall territory be- 
yond that river. 'This, for a confiderable 
time, made the Hither Province. In the 
ſame war, they became poſſeſſed of the 
ſea coaſt from the mouth of the 7berus to 
Gades ; but ſeem to have gone only a lit- 
tle: way up into the country; for all the 
towns which Scipio reduced in thoſe parts 


lay not far from the ſea. This long tract 


got the name of the Further Province. 
For ſeveral years after the Romans made no 
new acquiſitions in ain. All their battles 


there were fought againſt the nations already 


3 


conquered, buf often rebelling. To re- 
duce theſe rebels were employed Lentulus 
and Acidinus, Sempronius Tuditanus and M. 
Helvius, Q. Minucius Thermus and Cato. 
Hiſt. p. 260. 323. 331. | 

d The. boundaries of Liſſtania are men- 
tioned, in p. 156. Note. 

© The Vaccæi were ſituated on the north 
of the Darius ; the Vettones, between that 
river and the Tagus. Strabo relates, that 
certain of the Vettones, (after this nation. 
was ſubdued) ſeeing ſome Roman Centurions 
walking to and fro, for air and exerciſe, 


ä 8 that they were mad, and, in 
kindneſs, offered to conduct them to their 


tents. 


tiang. 
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rians. The latter“ made war againſt the Romans in the year 566; and 
in 568, with the aſſiſtance of the Ly/tanians, routed the joint forces of 
Criſpinus and Calpurnins (the Prætors of both Provinces) in Carpetania, 
not far from Hippo and Toletum. All theſe places were near the head 
of the Tagus; on the banks of which river, the ſame Pretors afterwards 
obtained a victory over the enemy, quieted the Provinces, and triumphed 
over the Celtiberians and Luſitanians. 

The Celtiberians, in the year 572, rebelled once more, and were de- 
feated by Q, Fulvius Flaccus the Pro-pretor of Hither Spain, who then 
took Contrebia, at the head of the Tagus ; and the greateſt part of Cel- 
tiberia ſubmitted. Nevertheleſs the Prætor Tih. Sempronius Gracchus 
was ſent againſt them next year. After taking Munda by ſurprize, he 
ſat down before Certima. The inhabitants of this place ſent a deputa- 
tion to him, to tell him, that had they forces ſufficient, they would fight 
him; and to deſire, he would permit them to go and aſk aſſiſtance of their 
countrymen, incamped not far of; adding, that if they were refuſed 
aſſiſtance, they would then - conſider what was beſt for them to do. 
Their demand aſtoniſhed Gracchus ; yet he conſented. The Spaniards 
went ſtrait to the Celtiberian camp, and ſoon after, with ten deputies from 
thence, returned to the Romans. It was in the heat of the day. They 


493 


Liv. B. 40. 
* 


C. 47. 2 


began with aſking the General to order them ſome drink. Drink was 


given them. They called for more, and more they had; the ſoldiers be- 
ing greatly diverted with the ſimplicity of theſe Spaniards. When the de- 
puties had quenched: their thirſt, the eldeſt of them thus addreſſed him-- 
ſelf to the Prætor. We are ſent by our nation to know what it is you 
depend upon, that you bring war into this country. I depend upon a. 
good army, ſaid Gracchus, which, if you pleaſe, you ſhall ſee ; and inſtantly 
he ordered his troops to arm, and paſs in review before the deputies *. 


This ſight deterred them from aſſiſting the people of Certima ; and the 


town ſurrendered to the Prætor. | 

After this he marched againſt the Celliberians that were in the field. 
Theſe, though they had refuſed to fight for their neighbours, ſtood 
upon their own defence. Gracchus, by parties which. he detached. 
to ſkirmiſh with the enemy, drew them towards his camp; whence 
his Legions, ready for action, ſallied out on a ſudden, and entirely 
routed. them. He then took. {ce their capital; after which. Ergavia: 


4 Celtiberia, according to Strabo (B. 3. Berus from the Cantabri to the Maditerra- 


p- 162.) was bounded on the north by the nian Sea. In this country roſe the Darius, 


Berones ; on the weſt by the Faccæi, Vet- the Tagus and the Anas. 

tones, Carpetani, &c. on the ſouth by the © From all this it appears that the Romans 
Oretani and the nations on the Sacro; and had never. been in this part of Celtiberia 
an the eaſt by the mountains called Iaubeda, before. 

which ſtretch along the ſouth ſide of the 
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494. The Roman His Tory. Book VI. 
and, 103 other towns * ſurrendered to him in a few days. Before he 
left the Province he made a treaty with the Celtiberians. The ſubſtance 
of it will be preſently mentioned. | | 

From this time we find nothing of moment done in Spain till the Lu- 
fitanian war, of which that with Viriatus was a continuation. In the 
year 599 the Prætor of the Further Province, L. Calpurnins Piſo, was 

App. in defeated by the Luſitanians, whom Appian calls (#vrovoper) a people go- 

Iber. p. verned by their own laws. Next year L. Mummius, who ſucceeded 


© 2G Calpurnius, was vanquiſhed in battle by the Laſitanians: yet he at- 


dau terwards fought proſperouſſy againſt them in ſeveral engagements. 
SL: => IN THE SAME. Year (600 of Rome) began the Celtiberian, ſome- 
pp in 


in. p, times called the Numantine war. The occaſion of it was this. The people 
279. of Segeda, a city of the Belli, a nation of Celtiberia, were going to enlarge 
their town, bring new inhabitants into it, and build a wall round it. 

To put a ſtop to this work, the Senate of Rome ſignified to the Segedenſes 

that it was contrary to the treaty concluded with Gracchus; and ordered 

them at the ſame time to ſend auxiliary ſoldiers to the Roman armies in 

Spain, and pay the tribute ſtipulated by the above-mentioned treaty. They 

replied, that Gracchus had indeed forbid them to build new towns, but 

that no mention had been made of repairing or enlarging old towns, and 

that, as for the quota of ſoldiers. and the tribute, the Senate had formerly 
remitted both. This was true: but Appian tells us, that the Romans 

always reſerved to themſelves a power of reſuming ſuch grants. It would 

ſeem that the Segedenſes were like to be powerfully ſupported, or that the 

Romans were in great haſte to make a conqueſt of this country; for they 

ordered that the Confuls elect ſhould enter upon their office, not the 


 *Seep. T5th of March as uſual, but the firſt of January: and one of them, 
* 9. Hulvius Nobilior, received directions to go immediately into the Hi- 


ther Province. Upon his arrival there, the Segedenſes, not having finiſhed 
their wall, took refuge amongſt the Arwacr, a people of Celtiberia, 
whoſe capital was Numantia at the head of the Durins. 

Under the command of a General named Carus, a citizen of Sepeda, 
—aY > an army was formed of 25,000 men, probably the united forces of the 
22 5 two nations. He laid an ambuſh for the Conſul, fell upon him by ſur- 

prize, ſlew fix thouſand of the Romans, and put the reſt to flight. But 
purſuing the runaways too far, and in diforder, he was charged by the 


f Polybius ſays, Gracchus took 300 towns. cauſe of the Numantine war. If (fays he) 
But Po/idonius blames the Greek hiſtorian we may ſpeak the truth, there hardly 
for calling caſtles towns, in flattery to Grac- ever was a war more unjuſt, The Numan- 
chus. Strabo joins with Pofidonius, and ** ines had received into their town the Sege- 
finds fault with thoſe authors who affirm ** der/es, their relations and allies, who had 
that there are a 1000 towns in Spain; and ** eſcaped out of the hands of the Remans - 
he aſſerts that there are few towns, but © No regard was had to the excuſes and 
many villages in that country. Strab. B, ** entreaties of the Numantines ; and as the 
3- P. 163. price of peace they were required to give 

b Florus gives a different account of the up their arms.” B. 2. c. 18. 


Roman 


% : 
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Roman horſe that had been left to guard the baggage ; and in this action 
he loſt 6000 men with his own life. Night put an end to the conflict. 
The ſame night the Spaniards rendezvouled at Numantia, and created 
two new Generals, Ambo and Leuco. Fulvius came three days after, and 
encamped within three miles of the city. A ſecond battle was fought, 
in which the Romans had the advantage in the beginning, by means of 
ſome elephants they had received from Maſiniſſa (the Arvaci, actording 
to Appian, having never ſeen any before.) But the Conſul bringing 
thoſe elephants near the walls of Numantia, whither the enemy had 
fled, one of the beaſts, wounded in the head by a great ſtone, turned in; 
a rage upon the Roman troops; and the reſt of the beaſts following his. 
example, the whole army was thrown into confuſion. The Numanimes 
took advantage of the accident, made a ſally, and flew 4000 of their 
enemies. After this and ſome other diſaſters, Ocilis, a town where 
the Romans had their money and a magazine, of proviſions, revolted to 
the Celtiberians. Fulvius, quite diſcouraged, durſt not ſeparate his troops. 
to put them into winter quarters. He kept them encamped in the field 
all the winter; which proved ſo ſevere, that many of his ſoldiers died of 
diſtempers cauſed by the extremity of the cold ; and the army ſuffered. 
much for want of proviſions. | "nie 

The Conſul M. Claudius Marcellus, in the year of Reme 601, ſucceeded 
Fulvius in Hither Spain, and brought with him 8000 foot, and 500 
horſe. He laid ſiege to Ocilis, the inhabitants of which obtained par- 
don on paying thirty talents, and giving hoſtages: The fame of the 
ConſuPs clemency engaged the Arvaci to ſue for peace. They offered 
to ſubmit to a moderate penalty, on condition the treaty they had made 
with Gracchus might be renewed. Marcellus, deſirous of the honour of 
finiſhing the war, gave them leave to ſolicit the Senate upon the affair. 
At the ſame time ſome petty nations of Spain, enemies to the Arvaci, 
and in confederacy with Rome, ſent deputies thither to- oppoſe their de- 
mands. The allies were firſt heard. Theſe pretended to be in fear 
of the Arvaci, prayed © that Rome would either keep a ſtanding army 
« in Spain to protect her friends, or, that before ſhe recalled her legions, 
the Arvaci might be ſo ſeverely puniſhed as to be deterred from all 
<« future rebellion : For that, if neither of theſe were done, the Spaniards, 
ein friendſhip with the Republic, would be treated by the reſt as traitors 
to their country.“ | 

When the Arvaci were admitted to audience, they ſpoke like men of 
ſpirit, ſenſible of their inability to contend with Rome. In mentioning the 
battles fought, they inſinuated that the advantage had been on their {ide : 


* {pian muſt only mean that this genera- they ſeem always to have made uſe of ele- 
tion had not ſeen elephants, or elſe we muſt phants. 
ſuppoſe that the Carthaginians had never Florus ſays. Numantia had no walls. 


Nevertheleſs: 


brought their armies into this country, for 
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The Roman His Tory. Book VI. 
Nevertheleſs they offered to ſubmit to a fine, provided it were ſomething 


fixed and aſcertained, and provided they might hereafter be upon the ſame 


foot as by the treaty. of Gracchus. The Fathers gave one and the ſame an- 
ſwer to the deputies from both parties, which was only this, That Mar- 
cellus ſhould. let them know the Senate's pleaſure. To him they ſent pri- 
vate orders to proſecute the war with a vigour becoming Romans + But, as 
the Fathers doubted, of his courage from the inclination. he had ſhewn to 
peace, one of their firſt cares was to provide him a ſuoceſſor. Licinius 
Lacullus, who had entered upon the Conſulſhip for the year 602, received 
orders to prepare for an expedition into Hither Spain. When the le- 
vies came to be raiſed for this ſervice, it was found tliat none of the 


Naman youth would give in their names to be enrolled“: | Nay, nobody 


in 


"OP" RE 


AP» Strab. 
B. 3. p. 162. 


PP- in 


App. 
Iber. 


p- 283. 


would accept of the office either of Tribunt or Lieutenant. The fear 
which Marcellus had betrayed, and the reports, ſpread by Fulvius and 
his ſoldiers (who had paſſed the winter in tents) of the hardſhips and 
loſſes they had. ſuffered in the Celtiberian war, and of the invincible cou- 
rage. of, the,cnemy, were the cauſes of this backwardneſs . Pelybius: re- 
ports, that in this exitical conjuncture, when the Senate and Conſuls 
were at a, loſs what meaſures. to take, Scipio Amilianus ho had not 
yet acquired any military renoyn, extricated them out of their perplexity. 
In an harangue to the multitode, he told them, that though he was 
invited into Macedon, to diſcharge there an employment, that would 
be, leſs dangerous and more profitable to himſelf, he was rendy, at the 
pleaſure af the Senate, to go either as Lieutenant or Tribune into Spain; 
whither, he; thought the exigencies of the Republic called all thoſe who 
had any ambition of true glory. The generous zeal for his country, which 
Scipio expreſſed. both by words and example, had the effects propoſed: 
For he got much applauſe, and the Republic many ſoldiers for the war 
in Spain. They came in cromds to be entroll d.. 
In the mean time, Marcellus, having advice that Lucullus was coming 
to ſuccted him, and being determined to deave him nothing to do, ne- 
gociated and concluded a peace with the Arvaci and other Celtiberians, 
they giving hoſtages. and 600 talents. Lucullus at his arrival found all 


quiet in the province; but coveting both glory and money (for he had 


very little of either) he, without any provocation, and; without orders 
from the Senate, invaded the country of the Vecræi, a people bordering 
upon the Arvacz. Croſſing the Tagus he laid ſiege to Pauca, one of their 
towns. The inhabitants, after fome ſallies and ſkirmiſhes, fent out the 


moſt venerable of their citizens to aſæ upon what conditions they might 


k According to Livy's Epitome (B. 48.) If, as Plutarch reports, Scipio was about 
both the Confuls were ſent to priſon by the 17 at the battle of Fydna, which happened 
Tribunes of the people, for refuſing to ex- in 585, he u ade e un in about 
empt from the ſervice ſome of their friends. 34 years of age, ae DE ot 
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purchaſe his friendſhip. He anſwered, < by: giving hoſtages, paying 100 
de talents, and ſending their cavalry to ſerve in his army.” To all this 
they conſented. Lucullus then deſired them to admit a garriſon into the 
town. This alſo they agreed to, and received 2000 ſoldiers; who when 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls, let in the reſt of the army. 
Preſently he gave the ſignal to put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and 
plunder the town: Of 20,000 very few eſcaped, and theſe by making a 
ſhift to get over the walls. After this glorious and gainful exploit, he 


marched to Intercatia, where 20,000 foot and 2000 horſe had aſſembled - 


to defend it. Finding the place ſo well guarded, he would have made a 
treaty with the Intercatians; but they reproached him with his perfidy 
at Cauca, and would not truſt him. He therefore beſieged the town 
in form, and, after ſome time, made a breach in the wall. However, 
when he attempted to enter the place he was repulſed, and the Interca- 
tians repaired the breach. Famine diſtreſſing both parties, they came to 
an accommodation. The beſieged agreed to ſupply the Conful with 
6000 coats for his ſoldiers, and fome cattle, and to give go hoſtages. 
As for gold and ſilver (the thirſt after which had been the caufe of this 
war) he could have none: This people were poor, and, if we may be- 
lieve Appian, gold and filver were not in eſteem among them. But now 
the queſtion was, What ſecurity the beſieged ſhould; have for the per- 
formance of covenants. on Lucullus's part: And it feems, that though 
they would not take bis word, they confided in Scipio's, who promiſed 
that they ſhould not be treated with fraud or treachery. How Seipis 
came to have ſo much credit with them does not appear; for we find 
nothing recorded of him, for which he could be diſtinguiſned by them, 
but 1 he had killed one of the ſtouteſt of their oountrymen in ſingle 
COm 5 ; 3 ; * Wk : 


From Intercatia Lucullus marched to Palantia, a town famous for the 
bravery of it's inhabitants, and whither many people from the neighbour- 


ing countries had retired. Some of his officers therefore adviſed the 


Conſul pals by this place; but he, having been told that it was 


rich, would needs try what could be done. The Palantines quickly 


drove him- from before their town, and purſued him in his retreat as 
far as to the river Durius: Whence, without much glory, (whatever 
money he may have got) he ſtole away into Turdetania, and there win- 


tere... | 

IN FURTHER SPAIN the Prætor M. Atilius Serranus had fucceeded 
Mummius, who went to Rome to demand a triumph. Atilius made a ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition in Laſitania; but, upon his going into winter quarters, 
there was almoſt a general inſurrection of the ſeveral nations of that. coun- 
try. They attagked ſome cities in alliance with Rome. The Prætor 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba, who in 602 ſucceeded Atilius, haſtened-to the relief 
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of the Roman allies z. but was entirely routed by the enemy, and loſt 
7000 men. Having fled with the horſe to a city called Carmelis, he 
there gathered. about him what remained of his broken forces, and, when 
he had raiſed 20,000. men among the allies, bravely marched into winter 

In the mean time the Liſitunians invaded that part ef the Roman 
province which lay between them and Turdetania, where Lucullus win- 
tered. Hearing that they were in the neighbourhood, he ſent out 


againſt them his beſt troops, which falling upon them by ſurprize, 
flew 4000. - And when the enemy made a ſecond irru . 2 cut 


off 1500 of them, near Gades, and took many priſoners: After 
which he entered Lufitania and ravaged it. Galba, encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of Lucullus, now came forth again, and plundered the coun- 
try on his ſide. The Eafitanians of that quarter ſent to him, offering 

to ſubmit, upon conditions. He received their deputies | kindly, — 
faid, „he knew, that poverty and the barrenneſs of their country had 
* compelled them to have recourſe to rapine for a ſubſiſtence ; that he 


* pitied their condition; and that if they would keep in friendſhip with 


« Rome, he would aſſign them a better country than their own: but 
then he muſt divide them into cantons, becauſe he had not lands, Iy- 


ing together, ſufficient for all.” The Luftanians,” believing what he 


ſaid,” came to him, in great numbers, on a day he had appointed. He 


divided them into three companies, ordering each to repair to a different 


place, and there wait his further directions. When theſe companies 
were got to ſuch a diſtance from each other as was ſufficient for his- 
zurpoſe, he led his troops to the neareſt, and having prevailed with 

Spaniards to give up their arms (for which he told they had no 
further uſe) he let looſe upon them his ſoldiers, who put them to the 
fword. In like manner he maſſfacred the ſecond and third companies, 
before they could have notice of what had happened to their fellows. 
The number of the ſlain ſome authors make to be 30,000, others only 
9000 A few eſcaped; among -whom was Viriatus, who became, ſoon: 
after, general of the Lu/itanians. Galba, ſurpaſſing Lucullus in avarice, . 


gave but little of the. booty, acquired in his expedition, to the ſoldiers . 


or his friends; the reſt he converted to his own uſe. Though he were 


one of the richeſt men in Rome, yet he never ſcrupled to lie or to perjure 


v. Epit. 
. 40, 


— 


App. in. 
Iber. p. 289 · d 


himſelf, if any thing was to be got by it. And, what rendered him a 
compleat. peſt to ſociety, he was, with all theſe vices, a great orator : In- 


ſomuch, that though proſecuted at Rome for the maſſacre above related, 


and though Cato was his accuſer, yet by his eloquence he obtained abſolu- 
tion-by almoſt-all the ſuffrages of the people. "44: 

In the year 604 (when the third Punic war began) the Prætor 
— . Hoo ooo wat 
” ; 5 1 1141 | . P. Ace. 
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place of Galba. The Luſitanians had aſſembled about 10,000 men, 
and were ravaging Turdetania. Vetilius fell upon them when diſperſed 
about the country, ſlew many, and drove the reſt into a place whence 
they could not eaſily retreat, and where if they ſtaid they muſt periſh 
with hunger. In this diſtreſs they ſent deputies to Vetilius, offering to 
become faithful ſubjects to Rome, if he would only grant them lands, 
where they might ſettle, and which would be ſufficient to ſubſiſt them. 
The Prætor readily conſented; and a treaty was upon the point of being 
concluded, when Viriatus admoniſned his countrymen to put no truſt 
in Roman faith. ' + Remember (ſaid he) the perfidiouſneſs of Lucullus 
« and Galba. If you will but follow my directions, I engage to bring 
you ſafe out of this place,” Hope reviving in their breaſts, they 
inſtantly choſe; him General. Yiriazus drew up his troops as if he meant 
to give battle. Then, having ſelected a thouſand of his beſt horſe to re- 
main wich him, he commanded the reſt of his forces upon a ſignal 
given to diſperſe themſelves, and, by different ways; fly to the city 
of Tribola, and there wait for him. Every thing being ready for the 
execution of his ſtratagem, he mounted his horſe, for that was to be the 
ſignal, and the ſolcliers all at once broke their ranks and fled. Veti- 
uus, ſurprized and diſconcerted, and not daring to order his men to 


the purſuit, Jeſt Viriatus thould fall upon them in the rear, bent all his 


forces againſt him, who ſeemed to offer battle. The Laſitanian, by 
keeping his cavalry in continual motion, one while retreating, and then 
making a feint as if he would- fight, eluded all the efforts of the enemy, 


When he judged that his men were got ſafe to the place of rendez- 


vous, he followed them in the night, by ways unknown to the Romans. 
The ſucceſs of this ſtratagem acquired him great reputation, and not 
only eſtabliſned his authority, but augmented his ſtrength z; numbers 
flocking from all quarters to ſerve under his command. 


According to Livy, Viriatus from a ſhepherd. became a hunter, and II., By. 
from a hunter a robber, living by his ſword, a method of life which B. 5> 


enured him to dangers and fatigues, But when he is ſaid to have been a 


robber, perhaps nothing more ought to be underſtood by it, than that 


he helped to rob the Romans of what they had got by rapine in his 
country: Or perhaps that he and his companions made war after the 
manner of robbers, falling upon their enemies by ſurprize, and diſap- 
pearing immediately after the action. For Appian calls a regular army 
of 10,000 Lufitanians, 10,000 robbers: But with ſuch robbers we ſhall 
find that the Senate and people of Rome did not diſdain to conclude a treaty 
of friendſhip and alliance, 9 

Vetilius having advice, that the enemy were rendezvouſed at Tribola, 
reſolved to march thither. The Luſitanian had laid an ambuſh in the 
way; ſo that the Romans found themſelves on a ſudden attacked in front 
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and rear. Of 10,000, men ſcarce 6000 eſcaped to Carpeſſus ; the reſt 
were ſlain or taken priſoners. Vetilius himſelf fell alive into the enemies 
hands; but the Spaniard who took him, ſeeing him old and unwieldy, 
and thinking he would not fell for much, flew him. The Quæſtor; 
now General. of the Roman army, keeping his own troops within the 
walls of Carpeſſus, ſent into the field 5000 men of his Spaniſh allies: 
Viriatus cut them all off, not a man eſcaping: After which the Quæſtor 
not daring to ſtir abroad, continued quiet in the town, and waited for 
aſſiſtance from Rome. | | N | 

C. Plautius Hypſzus ſucceeded Vetilius (in the year 605.) He brought 
with him 10,000 foot and 1300 horſe. On the arrival of this new army, 
Viriatus, who was. pillaging the country about Carpeſſus, pretended: fear; 
and made a feigned flight. Plautius detached 4000 men to purſue him. 
The Spaniard, ſuddenly facing: about, fell upon them, and put the 
greater part to the ſword. . Eager to repair his honour, the Prætor followed 
Viriatus over the Tagus, and fought a pitched: battle with him, but was 
ſo entirely routed, and with ſuch deſtruction of his men, that, not: daring 
longer to keep the field, he went, ſays Appian, into winter quarters in 
the middle of. ſummer". e Hs | . 

The Luſitanian had the like ſucceſs. the two following years (606 and 
607) againſt the Prætor C. Unimanus and his. ſucceſſor Nigidius Figulus *.. 


n Plautius, at his return to Rome, being had purſued che enemy too far; was encom. 
accùſed of having ſuffered theſe loſſes paſſed by a body their cavalry; that 
through his ill conduct, was baniſhed by with his lance he killed the horſe of one 
a decree of the people. Do. Sic. Excergt. of the Romans, and with a ſtroke of his 
L. 26. ap. Falſe word eut off the rider's head. After which 

According to one author, the victories he walked away at his leiſure, and with an. 
of Viriatus had fo intimidated the Romans, air of contempt ; the Romans remaining in 
that a thouſand of them were vanquiſhed aftoniſhment, and not daring to approach. 
by three hundred Lufiranians. It is added, him, Claud. ap. O B. 5, c. 4. | 
that, after. this victory, a foat ſoldier, who © e 
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CHAP: III. 


Events of the war in Luſitania. | | 
A new regulation at Rome concerning the P RATORS, 
War renewed againſt. the Celtiberians. 
Appius Claudius triumpbhs at his own expence. 
Scipio and Mummius choſen Cenſors. | 
Metellus Macedonicus condudts the war in. Celtiberia with ſucceſs... 
The Roman army defeated by Viriatus. 
A new impoſtor quelled in Macedon.. 
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IHE LUSIT ANITAN war being grown a very ſerious affair, and 
the Republic, by the. deſtruction of Carthage and Corinth, being 
now at leiſure effectually to provide for the ſupport of her. authority in 
ee ſhe reſolved to ſend thither a new. army, under the command of a 
Con ul. 9 F +*b YL p | £ , | 
9. Fabius Amilianus (brother. of the younger Scipio) was, with L. 
Hoſtilias Mancinus, raiſed to the Conſulſhip for the year 608. Mancinus 144. 
had, two years ſince, in quality of Prætor, commanded the Roman 397 Conſ. 
fleet before Carthage ;- and, after his return home, having made a plan TqnI— 
of the city and it's fortifications, had explained to the multitude the 35. 5.4. 
operations of the ſiege, as carried on. by Scipio: A condeſcenſion ſo agree- 
able to them, that for this merit chiefly they now honoured him with the 
Conſular faſces *. b | 1 | 
Fabius, either by lot or by. ſpecial appointment, had Further Spain for 
his province. He landed. in Bætica (the preſent Audaluſia) with .15,000 
foot and 2000 horſe. As his troops conſiſted wholly. of raw men (it be- 
ing thought reaſonable that the ſoldiers who had ſerved in Africa and 
Greece ſhould have repoſe) he would not hazard a battle, till by ex- 
erciſe and diſcipline he had prepared them for it. Leaving this care 
for a while to his Lieutenant, he went by ſea to Gades, there to perform 
his devotions to Hercules, from whom the Fabian family pretended to 
derive their lineage. At his return he found, that his army had been 
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2 At the election of Ædiles for this year, 


there happened an event which ſhews how. | 
much it imported the - greateſt men of Rome. 


not to offend the meaneſt. P. Cornelius Sci- 


pio Nafica (fon of a Preſident of the Senate, 


and grandſon of the famous Nafica, who, 

for his eminent probity, had been judged 

the moſt worthy of all the Romans to receive 

the. ſtatue of the Goddeſs Cybele) was one 
= 


— 


of the candidates. Nafica, to pay the uſual 
civility to one of the citizens, took him by 
the hand; and finding it. extremely hard, 
and callous, . pleaſantly aſked him her her 
he uſed to walk upon his hands : A jeſt which 
ſo much offended the ruſtic tribes, that. 
they refuſed the candidate their votes. Vai. 
Max. B. 7. c. 5. 9. 2. 


yanquiſhed! 
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vanquiſhed by the enemy. Nor was he at all diſpoſed to attempt re. 
venge, by a general battle; to which Viriatus frequently challenged him. 
The Roman, nevertheleſs, from time to time detached ſmall parties to 
ſkirmiſh, that his ſoldiers: might thereby become acquainted with the 
enemy, and gradually loſe all dread of them. | 
THE CHOICE made, at Rome, of ſupreme magiſtrates, for the new 
; year, ſeems a ſtrong proof of the degeneracy of the people from the virtue 
T. R. 609. Of their forefathers. They placed at the head of the Republic Salhicius 
8 chr. Galba, the cruel, perfidious, rapacious, eloquent miſer, ſpoken of above; 
308 Gon, and they joined with him a very ſuitable collegue, L. Aurelius Cotta, 
—— that Tribune of the commons, who would have taken advantage of the 
privilege of his office to cheat his creditors. 
Val. Mas, Theſe Conſuls had a warm ſtruggle in the Senate for the province of 
„Further Spain, Scipio's opinion being aſked, I rhink, ſaid he, ' that neither 
e them ougbt to be ſent thither, becauſe the one has nothing, and the other 
nothing can ſatisfy. Theſe few had ſuch effect that both Candi- 
dates were diſappointed of their pretenſions: The conſequence of which 
was, what Scipio perhaps had chiefly in view, the continuance of his 
brother in the command of the armmnmm. 
It is thought to have been about this time, that the Republic made 
a conſiderable change with _ to the functions of the Prætors. 
Hitherto criminal cauſes had tried either by the people or by 
| Judges ſpecially commiſſioned for the occaſion : "The Prætor Urbarus 
and the Prætor Peregrinus had cognizance of all civil cauſes. It was 
now decreed, that the other four Prætors, inſtead of going, immediately 
after their election, to govern the provinces, ſhould reſide at Rome the 
hole year of their Prætorſip, have ſeparate tribunals; and try criminal 
cauſes; which were exceedingly multiplied at Rome, ſince her conqueſts 
in Greece, Afia and Africa: The people however till retaining their 
Aignt of judging in the laft reſort, and of «Ee when they thought 
3: proper, Suede extraordinary. The fix Prætors, after ſpending the year 
1 the functions above-mentioned, repaired to their reſpective provinces 
abroad with the title of Pro-pretors. | | | 
App. oe. PFABIUS, having well diſciplined his men, during the winter, led 
tem into the field in the ſpring, and (if flattery did not invent the tale) 
vVoanquiſhed Viriatus in battle, and took fome towns: After which he 
put his troops into winter quarters at Cordub az. 5 
Ap. p. aa. Appian briefly reports, that Viriatus, after his defeat by Fabius, 
* [which doubtleſs never happened] thinking himſelf no longer ſecure, 
« drew off from the Roman alliance the Arvaci, Belli, and Titthi ; ” 
nations of Celtiberia, who are ſuppoſed to have continued quiet ſince 
the peace with Marcellus. No other author mentions this peace with 
Marcellus, or the defection of theſe allies at the ſolicitation of Viriatus. 
Nor do we find in Appian, that their defection occaſioned any - 
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of the Roman troops employed againſt the Laſitanian, or that he received 

any aſſiſtance from thoſe nations, or that he wanted any to enable him to 

beat the Romans. Thus much ſeems certain, that the Conſul 9, Cæ- V. R. 610% 
cilius Metellus Macedonicus (Collegue of Ap. Claudius Puleber) had, in the 9 _ 
year 610, commiſſion to make war upon the Celtiberians. The particulars 3og Conf. 
of his exploits during his Conſulſhip are not related by the hiſtorians, we ——— 
only know in general that he made a fortunate campaign. 

In the Further Province Viriatus gained a victory over Quinctius the Liv. Epit. 
fucceſſor of Fabius, and forced him into winter quarters in the middle of . P. 27. 
autumn. | 7 | 

THE Conſul Appius Claudius had, for his province, Ciſalpine Gaul - 
where, becauſe there was nothing to do, he contrived to kindle a war 
with the Salaffi *, that he might have the honour of a triumph. In his strab. 1. 4, 
firſt engagement with them they defeated him, and killed 5000 of his p205- g 
men: In a ſecond, he gained the victory, and ſtew 5000 of the Salaſſi. 5. c. 4. 
This laughter of 5000 enemies gave him a legal title to a triumph; | 
yet, on account of the loſs of ſo many Romans as were cut off when 
he was vanquiſhed, the Senate refuſed him the honour he aſpired to; 
and they forbad the Quæſtor to furniſh the uſual money for the 
expence of the ſhow. A triumph nevertheleſs he reſolved to have, 
though” at. his own charge. During the proceſſion, a certain Tribune of val. Mar- 
the people came fully determined to pull him out of the chariot. Ap- © & © +: 
'pius had a daughter, who, being a veſtal, was a perſonage no leſs ſa- Vicer pro 
cred than the Tribune. She perceiving his intended affront to her fa- © 4. 
ther, nimbly threw herſelf between them. The Tribune, out of reſpe& 
to the holineſs of her character, deſiſted from his purpoſe ; and the vic-- 
torious veſtal, mounting the chariot, rode, with her father, in triumph Sueton. in 
to the capitol. 4 Tibor. © Yo 
THE ſame Appius Claudius, the next year, when Q. Fabius Servilianus. v. R. 611, 
and L. Cæcilius Metellus Calvus (brother of Metellus Macedonicus) had the. Bef. chr. 
Conſular Faſces, ſtood candidate for the Cenſorſhip, in competition 316 Conf. 
with Scipio Africanus and Mummius Achaicus. Appius came to the field 
of Mars conducted by a numerous body of the chief men of Rome; 

Scipio (who is cenſured by Plutarch for paying his court to the populace, plut. life: 
contrary to. the example of his father Æmilius) was attended by a mil. 

multitude of. freedmen and plebeians of the meaneſt condition. His Þ 
competitor, ſeeing him enter the aſſembly in ſuch company, . cried out, | 

« O Manes of. Æmilius PaulJus:! If in the ſhades below you know any thing 

<« of what paſſes here, how grieved muſt you. be, that your ſon is thus 

reſented as a candidate for. the. Cenſorſhip, by the crier Æmilius, and ; 4s 
| 20 Licinius, ringleader of the mob! Nevertheleſs Scipio's cabal carried 155 
the election in his favour. The people joined with him, in the ſame | 5 
office, Mummius, an eaſy indolent man, of whom Scipio afterwards, . 


A people inhabiting che country now called the valley of Ae. 
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n ſpeech 1 to the people, complained, as havin obſtructed his deſigns 
4. of reformations: He told them, that he ſhould have diſeharged his 
r l either" give bim A Collegue, or given bim no Collegu . 
925 4. 5-2 7 THE? rf 


319 Conf ce office in a manner worthy of the majeſty of the Republic," , they bad 


Conful Ser vianus had the condutt. of the war in F urther Spain 
"gan Viriatus: His collegue Raid in Italy. Metellus Macedenicus con- 
Ir ued at the head pf tlie army in Hitber Spaun. in quality of Proconſul. 
Mey „ While he. vg beſieging Contrebia, atown of, the Celiiberiant, he com- 
8 manclec fire Shorts, who had been driven from their poſt by che enemy, 
1 tb return thither immediately; Siving p blic orders at the ſame time to 
me <. 1. the teſt of the artay, to put to the ck every man of che detachment 
that, turning his back to che. Spankards, mould fly to che camp for 
Aafety. The ſoldiers of the five cohorts, thinking themſelves going 8 

certain death, made each of them one of thoſe verbal wills, which the 


run. 2 ein by Hrs — eee th — 
wal. Max, ty at the ſiegę of Nertobrigur * = was like to. be made in the wall, 


B. c. . 8. when the beſieged, to be revenged of eee one of their principal 
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Er gertain OE” and raiſed. the ſiegt. He loſt nothing by this * 
On the fame of his een ene enn e it, 

33 and. ſubmitted. 22 * — 76 I bv, Gay". 
Arb. p-2ha. 1 N: the meal. 3 pore with 25,00 > foor 1d eee =" Wa 
| | 5 O „40 Dun 2 Micipſa. (King 
.of . e aged x the war againſt 2 N 
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„ I il Lieinins Sacergos; would eantinue to her her preſent happinefi. 
9 "Fob Knig t, OTE himſelf to the "And this became afterwards the common 
Cenſors 2 ſaid aloud, I know that ferm uſed by the Ie ke number 
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it ſhould — — that the Cenſor, ad been accbunt of theſe eunfei ſeldom gi 
32 2. de fs He changed Viriatus a victory, without firſt — he 

rayer — At uſtration after god Romans rout him ; but' then the latter never 

2 nſtead "oF In Addez to the fails to face about on a ſudden, and van- 

Gods to àugment the*pioſperity and extend quiſh the purſuers. Perhaps Viriatus's feign- 
ae dominiofi of Rome, he Peet, "that they ed flights Were miſtaken for real ones. 


'# Plut, in Apothegm, * + Val. Max, B. 4. <1, C . f Mar. Capitol, Liv, Eyit 155 
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field. He purſued them to their camp, and would have talcen EIN 

night coming on had not favoured the Romans. After this he ſo tharrafſed 

and diſtrefled them that they were foroed to retire to ua, a tn in Be. 5 

tica: But. in 4 thort time, ſcarcity af proviſiaas conſtrained , m., 0 

1 9 5 —_ wy 
During preſent onfulſhip, A impeſtor in Macedon, = oo 

who called himfelf Philip, — Ee He got Þ DL f 

together a body of 17,000 men, and with this army advanced to aſſault , 

the Roman camp, where, in the abſence af the Prætor, Licinius Nervs, the | 

Quæſtor L. Tremellius commanded *, A battle enſued, in which the 


nber pu that 2 an end to the war. 


= * A N. N. 


The 227 of the Conful Q. Pompeius again the — end their allies, 
The ru Br Servilianus 'comcludes a peace with Viriatus, which'is confirmed 

by the Senate, but is ſoon after tnfamouſly broken Fern Fa 
The teas of Viriarus, and its be worn : 


r Rome, , the Comitia raiſed +0. the Conſullhip Co. Arailinr £ 
ompeins. The latter, who was the firſt of his fianidy: agony 
. procured his advancement by a trick, which, 377 Ser 
he ahi, af» <4 upon Scipio A®milianus and his friend Leas, ſyy. ———- 
named Sapiens [the Wiſe] one of the candidates: For at their deſire he {ti 
undertook to follicit votes for Lelius, and while they, truſting to his in- 8 
duſtry, uſed little pains themſelves, he engaged the people's voices for 
his own promotion. 
Pompeius was appointed to facceed Merellns in the province of Hither 
Spain. This Proconſul, who had till now conducted Himſelf fo worthily, va. aac. 


is ſaid by one writer, who deals much in ſtrange tories *, 1 rn * 


The Quzſtor, ops Parve (dere berg. had given leave to make a ſearch, _ 
L. 2. . 822 ſurname of Scrgfa, in that room, Trewelbxs, pointing to 
2 from * the ſoldiers, in a bed, ſwore he had no ſow in va Mb gw 

that he would Eater the enemy as what was in that bed. Aacrob. Saturn. L. 
x fow baren her pigs Marrobins finds 1. c. 6, 
another origin of this ſurname. Some of The learned and ingenious writer of the 
Tremellizs's ſlaves having found a ſtray ſow, Life of Cicero remarks, that it ſeems to be 
killed it and brought it home. The owner, dhe view of Yalerius Maximus, in the collec- 
a neighbour, came to demand it. Tremel- tion of his ſtories, to give us rather what is 
Liu, who had learnt the fat from his ſtrange, than true; and to drefs up facts as 
ſteward, put the ſow under his wife's bed- it were into fables, for the ſake f drawing 
. Clothes, and made his wife lye down upon a moral from them. Dr. Midd. Life Cio. 
. them. When his neighbour, to whom 1 Vol. I. p. 517: N 
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VR. — n occaſion; chrough paſſion and pique, the part of a Madman. To 


diſable his * Who was his particular e from car 
140. 5 Pa nemy carrying on 
— e eee, de diſmifed all thoſe of the: ace 


ed a diſcharge from the ſervice, granted leave of abſence to all who, aſked 
it, and fixed no time for their return. He alſo\withdrewithe guards of his 
| magazines, chat they might be plundered ; forbad any. food ta be given to 
| 1 the elephants, and _ the-bows and arrows of the Cretan auxiliaries. to 
| In ber. & be broken, and thrown into the river. Appian ſays nothing of all this, 
| 297: but reports that Merellus delivered up co Ponpeius a well diſciplined army 
| - 1, $0,000 foot and 2000 horſe. Tt Sheds odo 2s ase 
| . — — were: the principal: cities that remained, un- 
| | ſubdued in Celliberia. The inhabitants of theſe places ſent deputies to 
| pied. Sic, the Conful to treat of peace. He demanded; that they ſhould clothe 
| e Ws 90 of his ſoldiers, furniſh him with 3000 ox hides, and 800 horſes, 
Florus, B, give 300thoftages, and deliver up to him their cities, and their arms. 
| 8 No this laſt demand, the deputies, in each other's faces, read the indig- 
| : nation which ſhocking a propoſal - excited. Turning to the Conſul, 
| As ir thus (aid they) Ahn e brave men F. They never dung their 
| . arens but/with theip lives.“ Their report of: the Conſubs demands, to 
| their reſpeRive cities, filled every. breaſt-with.reſentment. and; rage," Even 
| thewomen declared, that they would never own for their huſbands, men 
| who ſhould be ſo baſe and en as to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript of 
ct J their sets ae r 07 1 ono Amur of Tiviiong 181 f A YA | 
| App. in e his army et tothe ſiege of theſe. WD P 
| | * b but quittedi both enterpriſes with loſs and diſhonour. Ne had better — 
| tune in his attempt upon Matia, a ſmall town garriſoned by Wen e. 
I be inhabitants, upon — approach, ſlew . the garriſon, an 
-—— yentlered the place; He then marched into the country; of the Sede = 
Auel variquiſhed: a gang of robbers, as they are called. The pri : 
old for ſlaves, little to the profit of the purchaſers; for ſome of, Ad 
- . - lives killed themſelves, ſome killed thoſe that had boughs,them, an 
, nk the in their Fa to Laß, contrived to eee 18 ſtups, ans 
nk them. 211 in by 
Phe Conſt: Seems to . Eniſhed, this cam W With. dhe taking, of 
. Bioc. Sic. un Niuemantia hac ſent 400 men to the aſſiſtance ot the inhabitar 
nen, Theſe nevertheleſs; offered to furrender their town, upon condition 155 
en hives! might be ſpared: Pompeius would hearken to ng propoſals 
the Nurpantines were delivered up to him. This the Lanciant, at r belt 
refuſed, but being afterwards reduced to great extremities, they-ſignified 
to the Conſul their conſent to, his demand. On. enen the ſecret, 
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8 a nume of any Us ſees; and tranſcribed hy Frei nſpemius, con- 
commander, or ard any eireümſtance for tains much abſurdity; but it ſcems to mean 
11 che time, 15 the ee 5 has. in like what 1s och in the text. 
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che Numantines, to prevent the townſmen, fell upon them in the night, 
and made a great ſlaughter.” During the confuſion hereby occaſioned, 
Pompeius, who had notice of it, ſcaled the walls, and put all the Lan- 
cianꝭ to the ſwordꝰ; but ſpared the Numantines, now reduced to 200 men, 
and fer chern ar liberty. Diodorus ſuppoſes that the Conſul, acted thus, 
ou out of compaſſion for men ſo unwortlily treated by thoſe. they had 

come toldefend, and partly from a view to conciliate to him the good will 
of the peo le f Numantia. Dy AY 3-912 OH FIWOTTY DOR 093 4 Sf 
In FPthtr Spain; Fabius Servilianus, who had been continued in the 


14 13118 e 


command, as Proconſul, made ſome expeditions, in which he ſhewed 5 


himſelf” extremely treacherous and (cruel; and then led his army to 
beſiege Eriſant. Before he had finiſhed his lines, Viriatus got into the 
town ir the night, whence, next morning, ſallying out, he (briſkly. at- 
tacked the Romans, and drove them to ſeek: refuge in a place full of 
rocks and precipices, out of which they could no way eſcape, The 
Lufftanian, whoſeè chief object both in good and bad fortune, was the 
welfare of his country, thought this a favourable opportunity to procure 
for her a peace upon rèaſonable conditions. By:a treaty now congluded 


with the Conſul, and afterwards confirmed at Nome, it „was agreed, B 


That Viriatus pould be held the friend and ally, ef. he Roman people, 
and that tb Luſitanians' fbould retuin rbe lands | they Iden aftuall. poſ- 
ed. 20 $9 A DVI 1914;1 03 26: L318 V/Q3 21905 9140 of 20 blood Otte 

A YEAR that brought ſo much diſhonour to the Roman name was 
followed By anòther that made it yet more infamous! The Confular 
Faſces having paſſed into the hands of C. Lælius Sapieno and Q. Henvi 
lius C209, the latter went into Further Spain. Highiy diſſatisfied 
with the peace kis predeceſſor had concluded with che Lafitanians, he 
made repeated applications to the Senate for leave to break it. The 
Cofiſeript. Fathers allowed him to do elandleſtinely Whatever miſchief 
he God 6/74: us;" their newy friend ancd ally: But :Ciepioy, not ſatisfiec 
With tis permiffion, and ſtill' preſſing his firſt requeſt; they at length 
paſſed a decree for an open declaration of war againſt the Luſitaman. 
Thus authoriſed, the Conſul marched his forces towards Arſa, the re- 
ſidence of Viriatus, wWlio not being in a condition to defend the place, 
abandoned it, ànd retired towards Carpetania. Cæpio purſued him, and 
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came up With him near the confines of that country : But though. the 


Spaniaris were much too weak to fight, their able commander ſaved 
diem by a ſtratagem like that which he had formerly practiſed againſt 
© [n this Conſulſhip Hoftilius Tubulas was Cæpis. Tubules, finding that he ſhould be 
proſecuted by one of the Tribunes named condemned, went into baniſhment; and 


Sarvola, for having in his Pretorſhip ta- being commanded home, he poiſoned him- 


ken bribes to give unjuſt judgments. The ſelf, to avoid dying by the hand of an exe- 
people 1 the matter to the Senate, cutioner. C. de 2 L. 2. c. 16. Acton. 


and the Senate to the Conſul Cx. Servilius Pædian. in Orat. pro. Scaur, - | 
. Tron | As 
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n Pirvatus had made Hp pine eas; whieh,-ril he was at- 
keg,” He hat nd feaſon to app! he” 1 three ef hivi ftiends 
avon + Theſe men the Romer Roman 
V promiſes, to''undeftake tlie murder 
1 flept in his armbbr; that in all 
ext oo pr Shut action; and his Friends hid -aoceſs to 
: e eur f che tight. The three traitors," ente his tent 
her he was in his firſt ſteep, cot his throat,” he only part ef his body; 
teen dart | pn bogs ed /their vilteny without nviſe, ne alert 

wid "tiey* Role away te the River wap to wh" thic promiſed 
Cirpis® Tie try 12 Mould continue to hold! What 
„Dur for any further freompenee, he maſt: mer them 
ge oll tr hg ho mot 03 YAY” Wo :109718 
Thus fell Viriatus, whoſe life and death Will be an eternal * 
„„ age. One would imagine, from 


| Diod. ap, What is ſaid of him by Diodurus, Appian, Dio Caffins, and other writers, 


ray; Ty that all the virtues which were called Roman had forſaken Rome, to paſs 
Ives p-295- into the breaſt of that o Spanihrd.". They fpeak of him as free from 
. every vice; nor is there 3 aſcribed te the beſt of the 
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diers, bis equals: aud companions, he kent them, i ne th Kal. Che 
out Lan is affection. No mutiny or ſedi — * re hppeted in his 1 Ee 
My. His ruin ſeems to have been e erg Dine, w 5 
of his own heart which would. nat permit him tc ſuſpech t 
. honqur ” Calls, . ome 

ner to pain. : 19.351 ad zoom | 
The tanians having performed te moſſ. ma t 
they could te, their deceaſedl General, whole. e h 95 4. 
bad been their common father, tne par, on ig 2 
Alan net having che talents. ef his . de to 
vp himiſelf and his army to the Conſul, who heir arms. _ . 
They-ſeem however to. have capitulatcd an the terms — | nt. | 
ed from their own country to ſome other, whare . were to. have lands. 
ee thee for 8 ſettlement. | 139% Ada; it erte 
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whom each man gave his voice. His law therefore enacted, that for the 
future, every citizen ſhould put into a box, prepared for that purpoſe, a 
tablet, on Which was written the name of the candidate he favoured... 

[Two years, after, L. Caſſius, another Tribune, introduced the ſame 
method of voting, in trials before the people, and perhaps in trials by 
the judge. | 


1 bt 


of making ox repealing laws. 


„ 


Spain to. tha latter: Popillius was continued in. the hither province in qua- 
hty of. Proconſul. en e ee | bY OT EET ROE 
While the Conſuls were making the levies, one C. Matienus being 
tryed. before the. Tribunes, of the people for having left the army in 
Hain without a diſcharge, and being found guilty, was ſeverely whipped 
in light ofs the recruits, and then, as a creature of leſs value than the 
vileſt of ſlaves, was fold for about ſeven farthings According to Fron- 
tins, exeral other, deſerters underwent the like puniſnment. 
Theſe Tribunes, 19;zqalous far. the preſervation, of military; diſcipline, 
arrogated to ti melee Power of exempting ten citizens, ſuch as they 
ogpoſed; upon Which the. Tribunes,, threw them bo 1 Hon. 
Nafica however loſt nothing of. his weight and authority, for having 
been thus inſulted. Some time after, there being a ſcarcity of corn at. 
Rome, one of the Tribunes, in an aſſembly of the. people, called upon 
the, Conſuls to move che Senate, that commiſſioners might be ſent into 


Dre 
both into e 


the provinces to, buy corn. When Nala began to ſpeak, againſt" the 


propoſal, he was interrupted, but not daunted, by the clamours of the 


wh 6 K 


multitude: Romans, ſaid he, I pray you, be filent; I:know: better. than you 


iy eb 30184%, Vf? f 1710"; WS  F 207 £t peo le inſt antly became ſtill 
what 65 expedient. * 9 the Republic. . The & ple. 2 Fo <caine ſtill and 
atem. id, 51: 2p bi v4 40 290. 4 
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THE. Conſul Hrusus made great progreſs this year in quieting Lu/itenia. 


For the remains of Yirjatus's army he built a town, and: called at: Valentia, 
which .ſome., authors, ſuppoſe to be the preſent, capital of the ptovines 
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— gn NT at aogqs d 199. mid 0 gibi 6 bluodt vamuls: 
lt is fajd How fatius Brifo, one of the Jiberty y' and in another, ſpoken; the year 
Tribunes, : oppoſed for ſome time Gp pong before he ſtood für che Conſulſhip +, 4 
of this law, but chat Scipio Amilianut at ſource of maſt reaſonable liberty: But in other 


A length prevailed. with him to ceaſe his op- parts. of his writings he condemns this me- 
pou 


oſition. Gic. in Brut. c. 25. tha of voting and all the authors of it. 


© Cicero, in an oration before the Cie. de Amicit. c. 12. d Leg. L. 3. c. H16. & 
ple , calls the tablcts.. e ſilent affertors e Orat. pro Sext. c. 48. n 
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The Namantines had taken the Roman camp, and, among the ſpoil, Gr in 
| Gracchilg's book of accompts. As it imported him greatly to recover 2h 
he Fent 2 Nymantia with two of three of his friends in that view. 
aniards "received and entertained him with much civility,” and . 
| RE l returned him his book, but offered him any part of the Apoll be by 
ch elne He accepted of hothing but a box of inceitſe, whi , wh act | \+ 2h 
he em ge IN 1 25 Public ſacrifices. ah Wi | 
0 ens of the defeat of the Rose army, the Conſcript Ne. is Bb 
| +; — ee to recal Mancinus, and ſend = collegue millus on p. 300. 

4, Mancinus arrived at Rome accompani 1 eputies from 
Ne ; . oo Wen P. Furius Philus and Riv. Serranns had v. R. 61. 
entered 2 hip, the affait' was brought before the Senate. f. Chr. 
The Numantine N inſiſted upon the treaty to Tfolemnly concluded, 376 Cont 
and ſo much to the Advantage of the Romam. — 

Mancinus, in exctiſe of Ris many defeats, pleaded, that Prhidetils kad bs E 
left him an army 10 iſp rited and cow wardly,” that not a man of chem Plot. B. 2. 
had the courage fo * Numuntine in the face.” He added, chat it A . 


E, ponder che Rom had been ſo unſucceſsfül i 2 war , Which + 4 FE ze. 


ecreed 8 of to all juſtice; ard that by the peace 
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en of honeſt nan) bor ea l 'was all he coof do . , Wat, 
xo cone ther; he Hack treat hotivirta Win tit Gate r 
- "BRUTOS,* Aon der left in tlie year 613 ſettling the remiaths of Vid Oer. L. 
tu army in Pehl, proteeded to reduce the feſt of the E ge, o ©. <.40. 
in flyiflg | # after the manner bf the” modern Miguel of 
"Catalonra. 1 they had ſurprized and Tue a village, or defeared . 
a Roman e tp. they retired _ oft the rocks and moun- OR, 
rains to dvi oft: THE i Proonts Jock NR het the” beſt” way to appin 
quell them was $6" in guntries, Whete they, were” born, er. 2.295. 
and where they had -left, 22 wives and children; to defend whom, he 
doubted not they word. return chither. They did as he expected; and 
he met with. fome Sealy: in ubduing them; "the women” univerſally 
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6-047: becoming ſoldiers to aſſiſt the men. In the end, all the Luftanians on 
35. the ſouth ſide of the Darius ſubmitted. He then paſſed that river, and 
ravaged the country as far as the Lethe, or River of Oblivion. This 

PX xs ſtream bearing the ſame name with one of the rivers. which the poets 

B. 5s. placed in their map of Hell, the ſoldiers, through ſuperſtition, refuſed 

to. pals it; till the General, ſnatching a ſtandard from the bearer, led 
the way, and removed their apprehenſions. He afterwards croſſed 
the Minius and marched. againſt the Bracari, a people on the banks of 
the Aleſtes, now Rio di Braga in the north part of Portugal. Here 
alſo he found the women in arms as well as the men, and of ſo deſperate 
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tia would, take, he did not aſſail that city. | Yet, that he might be doing 
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Not long after, the Conſul Furius arrived to take the place of Æmnilius, v. bar che! 
who was recalled to Rome, where the people laid a fine upon lim for his 5 
miſconduct. 526 Conf 

Furius had brought with kim Mendinus, whom he was to deliver up 
to the Numantines. The Pater Patratus or Chief, Herald led him naked iber. p. 303. 
to. the waiſt, and with his hands tied behind his back, to the gates of G 
Numantia; but the Numantines would not receive him: They ſaid, . 40. 
«. that the manifeſt breach of faith by the Romans could not be expiated 5585 bg 
« by the blood of one man: That the Senate. muſt either abide by the in Grec. 
< treaty, or deliver up all the troops that had eſcaped under the ſkelter D Ps * 
« of it.“ The Romans on the other hand would not ſuffer Mancinus to 
return to the camp; ſo that this'man, who not long before had appeared 
there at the head of a great army, and in all the pomp of the conſular 
dignity, remained a whole day, in the condition that has been deſcribed, 
abandoned by his countrymen, rejected by the enemy, and a melancho- 
ly ſpectacle to both. At night the Conſul, thinking that the decree of 
the Senate and people with regard to Manrinus had been ſufficiently exe- 
cuted, and having conſulted the chickens, received him into the camp. ns 

At his retürn to Rome, he made no ſcruple to take his place in the in Man. 
Senate; but P. Rutilius, a Tribune of the people, ordered that he ſhould G 1. 
leave the aſſembly; alledging that he was no Roman citizen; that, accord- . 40. 


ing to tradition, whoever had been fold by his father or „c er lere 


Cæcin. c. 34. 
or delivered up to an enemy by a Pater Patratus, had no n 


a poſtliminium, that is to ſay, Was er ere of being reinſtated in the 
rights he before enjoyed: The matter being ht before the people, 
they decided in favour of Mancinus; becauſe, is acceptance, there 
could be neither donation nor r dedition ; and Mancinus had not been ac- 
_— by the Numantines. , 
T is recorded'as'a merit in Fakes, t ke of! for his lieu- 
tenants, . Metellus'' and Pompeius, who were his perſonal enemies. 

He would ſhew that he was not afraid to have his enemies for wit- 
_ of all he did; which happened to be nothing. His ſucceſſor Ber, Chr. 
Calpurnius Piſs; who was raiſed to the 'Conſulſhip with Ser, Fulvins Flac- 134. 
cus, did no more. Fulvius ſubdued the 4rdeans, a people of Nyricum v. l 
One victory finiſhed the war; and the vanquiſhed, a 1 N Ave bs. 
were r e into an inland country. 


43? 2 413 4: : fx 
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18 „ Pightts (in An. U. C. 619) thinks that a Uhricon w was this year e to the form of 
a mien, province. 
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grant him e levies of Roman citizens. They ſuffered him how- 
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{2 0 H A P. VI. 


Scipio Emilianus is ſent into Spain againſt the Numantines. 
His care to diſcipline bis ſoldiers during a whole year : After which, with 
an army of 60,000 men, be, in fix months time, reduces à handful of 
Numantines tu the utmoſt diftreſs ; and, in concluſion, males bimſelf 
| mafter of the grund en which their city bad food. 


A T the next election of ' magiſtrates, Scipio Africanus preſented to 

"i the aſſembly his nephew Fabius, as a'candidate for the Quæſtorſhip. 

hough Scipio aſked no office for himſelf, yet the people, weary, of the 
Numantine war, and thinking him the ' beſt qualified of all men to brin; 
it to a Happy iſſue, elected him Conſul, difpenſing in his favour if 
the law, which forbad any man to be twice raiſed to that dignity. And 
he had Hitber Spain aſſigned him for his province, withaut drawing 
lots with his collegue C. Fuluius Flaccus. But the Senate having other 
wars upon their hands at this time, particularly that with the ſlaves: in 
Sicily, of which notice ſhall be taken hereafter; and thinking that the 
army in Spain wanted an able General more than recruits, would not 


ever, from other cities, and from Kings in alliance with the Republic, 
to get what auxiliaries he could. He raiſed in all about 4000 men, of 
which goo were his clients and dependents, whom being formed into 
one troap, be called he ſquadron of hi friends. He alſo by letter re- 


22 FI of Micipſa, King of Numidia, to ſend him a reinforcement into 
L - 65 N ID „ c OET s 40M 123 EF enn \ Fog : 
_ 5 3 | TREE? | 71 r | 


Jul. Obſeg.. 


= * 
C. 36. a 
- 


© Theſe, meaſures taken, Scipio (nopwirhſtanding any” thing e 
tain ox had faid to diſſuade him, and though ſomebody had Te un 
in the night) embarked without delay for his province. At his arrivak 


1925739) 
T1 on” 


Va den. therefore was to, reftore diſcipline in all its rigour. Ele drove from the 
| . 2 C. . 6 


it. together with them, 2000 diſorderly: women. He alſo cleared the camp 
- a 1 


catnp a Whole crowd of merchants, futlers, and uſelefs ſervants;; and, 


at number of carts and beaſts of burthen, employed by the Legio- 


ol 


* d . 


narf | to. carry their perſous, or at leaſt thoſe loads which the Roman 
ſolqiers had themſelves been wont to carry. No utenſils of the kitchen, 


"except. ſpits and boiling pots; no beds, but ſuch as were ſtuffed with 


| that ſoldiers undergo in a difficult and perilous war. 


© Kaves or ſtraw, were allowed to be uſed. When the General had thus 
' baniſhed intemperance and luxury, he inured his men to fatigue, by 


frequent and painful marches in bad weather, fording rivers, digging 
trenches, and then filling them up again; in a word, by all the labours 


Bug: 
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But though in a few months he brought his army under tolerable diſ- Apps Pe 


cipline, he would not venture yet to lead them to the formidable Na- 
mantia. He paſſed by the town at a good diſtance, and entered the 
territory of the Yaccei, who ſold proviſions to the Numantines. While 
he was ravaging the country, a party of his horſe, detached to cover 
the foragers, had like to have periſhed in an ambuſh laid by the troops 
of Palantia: His vigilance and activity reſcued the party out of this 
danger. After which being informed that the enemy, to cut off his re- 
treat, waited for him upon the banks of a river, he would not attempt 
to return the way he came, but made a long march about, in which his: 
men ſuffered extremely by the exceſſive heats, and for want of water. 
To compleat the work of hardening his ſoldiers for the toils and dangers. 
of war, he reſolved to pafs the winter in tents ; and pitched his camp in- 
the neighbourhood of Namantia. It was at this time he received a rein- 

forcement of archers, ſlingers and elephants, which Micipſa ſent him 
from Numidia, under the conduct of his nephew Jugurtba, a young war- 
rior, of whom there will be frequent oecaſion to ſpeak in the courſe of this 
| THE people at Rome transferred the Conſular Faſces to P. Mucius 


Scevela and TL. Calpurnius Piſo, but continued Scipio in the command of 


the army in Hitber Spain, with the title of Proconſul. His view from 
the beginning was to ſtarve the Numamtines, not to fight with them. 


When therefore his foragers had been attacked by ſurprize, and he with 306. 


timely ſuccours had repulſed the. aſſailants, he would not purſue 
them, thinking it a ſufficient advantage, that his troops had ſeen, what, 
Florus ſays, no man had expected ever to. ſee, a Numantine turn his back 
to a Roman. According to Plutarch, the Numantines being reproached, . <- 
at their return to the city, by the old men, for having quitted the field <. 6 
were indeed the ſame ſheep, but had got a new ſhepherd. © ELIT 
Scipio havi 4 received large fur lies of men from the Spaniſb cities in 
alliance with Nome, and his army now conſiſting of 60,000 men; he in- 
_ veſted Namantia. The enemy frequently offered battle; and the Roman 
always: laughed at the challenge: For he thought it would be acting a very 
Woliſh part, ſhould he fight with deſperate men, whom he was ſure to con- 
Numantia was about three miles in compaſs, and ſtood: on the ſide 
of a hill, at the foot of which ran the Durius. The Roman General drew. 
a trench ſix miles in circuit *, quite round the town, except where 
the river interrupted the. work. 3 And he took fuch effectual methods,. 
with chains and beams, to hinder the. beſieged from having any com- 
munication abroad, by means of che river, that neither by boats, nor 


* By conſtquence this.trench muſt be abont half a mile from the town. 


— — — — 


518. 
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miles from Numantia, the 
. roſity than diſcretion urge 
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ſwimmers, nor divers, could they get relief or intelligence. Bekind his 
firſt ditch he drew a ſecond at no great diſtance, and behind this he 

built a wall eight feet thick and ten feet high, without reckoning. the 
parapet. On this wall, throughout the whole extent of it, were raiſed: 
towers, diſtant 120 feet one from another. Appian obſerves, that 
Scipio was the firſt General that ever drew a circumvallation round a 
town, the inhabitants of which did not decline a battle in the field. 
The beſieged frequently ſallied out, to hinder the carrying on the works, 
and to force the lines after they, were finiſhed. But Scipio had eſta- 
bliſned ſuch excellent order, for giving notice to the whole army, by 
ſignals, whenever the enemy made a movement on any ſide, that all 
their efforts proved ineffectual. Appian relates a ſtrange tale of one 
Rhetogenes, a brave Numantine, whe, in a dark night, with five friends, 
as many ſervants, and fix horſes, by the help of ſome portable bridges, 
got over the Roman lines; having ſlain the guards poſted at thoſe places 
where he made his paſſage. The difficulty ſurmounted, - Rhetogenes and 
his friends ſent home their ſervants, - and, ſeparating, went to ſeveral. towns 
of the Arvaci, to implore ſuccour. Few would ſo much as hear theſe. 
embaſſadors; none would give them any . aſſiſtance : So great was the 

dread of the Roman power. Only at Lutia, a city about thirty-ſeven 
ounger ſort,” having more ſpirit and gene- 

their fellow citizens to aid the Numanti nes. 


* 
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ive us at leaſt an op 


ng, 


* the em- 
ew them for 
being 
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they ſuffered the extremeſt miſeries that are ever ſuffered in a town be- 
fieged, yet would not ſurrender at diſcretion. In deſpair of preſerving, 
by capitulation, both life and liberty, they warmed themſelves with a fort 
ef beer called Celia, ſallied out at two gates, and made a furious aſſault 
upon the enemies lines. After an obſtinate fight (in which many of them 
periſhed) finding it impoſſible to force the Roman entrenchments, they 
retired to their town in good order. Scipio offered them leave to bury 
their dead; a favour which they rejected. In concluſion, they burnt all 
their arms and effects, ſet fire to their houſes, and, all dying by famine, 
by the ſword, by poiſon, or by fire, left the victor, ſays Florus, nothing 
of Numantia to triumph over but the name. | 2411110 tf) 

The Proconful however had the walls, and, according to Appian, ma- 


ny of the houſes yet to deſtroy ; all which he levelled with the ground; 
without being authorized, ſays the ſame author, by a decree of the Ro- 
man people, as he had been for the demolition of Carthage :..< Whether 
« he believed it for the good of the Republic; or was actuated by 
rage and revenge; or rather, as many think, that he ſought to raiſe 
to himſelf a great name“ upon the foundation. of mighty miſchiefs 


, 1599? 65 FIX 
% done. 


Scipio having divided the territory of Numantia Ong 
ing Spaniards, and punithed ſome. cities which had be 


neee 
the neighbour- 
riended her dur- 


=P 6. 


ing the war, returned to Rome, where he was honoured with a triumph, 
and the ſurname of NUmanTiNus : A moſt glorious appellation I A name 


which imported, that the bearer of it had, with the help gf 60,000 ſol- 
diers, cogped up and ftarved. 4000 brave men, for only refuſing to be 
SLaves'; and that he had performed this exploit, in execrable violation 
of a peace, which thoſe generous Spaniards had purchaſed with; the grant 


a, 


of Life and LIBERTY to 20,000 Romans*.. 


— 5 ** 


being the bearers of ill tidings: A 


likely tale, und not conſiftent with the cha. 


© © Appian reports; that in che ertremity of 
the famine. ba fed I 


that the ſtronger murdered the weaker, to 


eat them. He adds, that after many of the 


Numantines had been thus deſtroyed, and 


many had killed themſelves,” the remainder 
ſurrendered at diſcretion';/ of whom” Scipio 


reſerved fifty: to grace 


is triumph, and 


ſold the reſt for ſlaves. A ſtory not mueh 
to the honour of the victor. But the Epi- 


tome of Livy, (B. 5 


.) and Frontinus 


(Stratag. B. 4. c. 5. F. 23.) ſeem to ag} 
with the account given in the text, „ 


Florus and Orofiun. 
4 Agpian's words are 


7 Abe codes 


N ber u 
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Some think that Nl fgniffes double 


* 


namti, and that the Hiſtorian allüdeti to 


Scipio s two ſurnames of Afrirunut at 
Numaminum But H: Stephtxs: contends that 
the word ſhould be rendered famous; as; in 


"another paſfage of Appran, Where he” ſays 
chat Grarchut ne bad * 
from any military exploit] becamet Nuwyas.,. 


d acquited no ſürname 


famous both in Spain and in Rome. N 
* Pighius thin s that Scipio never aſſumed. 
this ridiculous Mon de Gidrre, oY 
Mr. Rillzn, in his Panegyric''on ci- 
Pie, ſays, | ** that in him Nas an aſſemblage 
of all the virtues which make a ſoldier, 
4% A ſtateſman, and àn honeft man. And 
«© What is peculiar to him, Hiftory has not 
1% taken notice of any one ſtain upon his 
« excellent life; Hiſtory praiſes him with 
Fine” | 
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See p. 513. 
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| MIL. S T. She "Was eto 11 ce =yedeAimf of Numantiu, 
there happened at Rome, a Commorion: that terribly ſhook the 
and int. -arms and bloodſhed into the Afemblics of the People; 
the prelude to ſucceſſive tragedies, of which the final cataſtrophe"was the 
Viera! NN Uf Rowan LET. vip e ee e 
An em ſo nemorable; as this Commeoriony demands ſome previ- 
dus adeomt of he family and character of Nibermur Sempron Grutebus, 


2 ar: 2083-346 


— mholeomarmiiand:wigorous-efforts, 70, dive his country, "unhappily proved 


heioecafion of thoſe violences, that haſtened its deſtructton. 5a 

familyjo though Plebeian, had raiſed irſelf to be 
among -of the; gneateſt+ diſtinction in the Commonwealth. The 
father of Tiberius, twice Conſul, had obtained two triumphs, and was 
honoure@>with- the Cenſbrſnip. He married Curnelia, the 
_daughter-of the farſt « cup a woman of enoellent underſtancling, re- 


. Theis 


owned virtwe;;cand .g Of twelve children which he left at 


bis :deceaſe; nine 


8 ori in early youth. The that 
-remaineil; weren dat (anarried\ tothe ſecond | 

ons, Tibervees pand:Cains, the: later nine years you chan is rother. 
Tabarigs: acquired; the. repuration- do virtue ſo early, chat for his merit 
clurfipcke. was: choſen into e college of Augura, "as ſbdon ay he. hack put 


ont an enception to any of his .aRtions ; ; © his influence to a n 2nd 
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Chap. VII. The Roman HIS roRv. 

on the manly gown . He made his firſt campaigns, with. diſtinguiſh- 

ed courage, under his brother-in-law Scipio, in Africa. After his re- 
turn home, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Eloquence z in which he 


attained to ſo great perfection, as to ſurpaſs all the orators that Rome 


had, to his time, produced. He was a man (ſays * Paterculus) of 
the fineſt parts, the greateſt innocence of life, the pureſt intentions; in 
% a word, adorned with all the virtues of which human nature, improv- 
« ed by induſtry, is capable.“ And Cicero confeſſes, + That Tiberius 
„ Gracchus came nothing ſhort of the virtue of his father, or of his 
„ orandfather Africanus, but in this, that be forſeook the party of the 
« Senate.” 4 | 2 

We have already ſeen the ſhare he had in the treaty,” which Mau- 
cinus concluded with the Numantines;, who granted, for the ſake of T:- 
Berius, more favourable conditions than they had at firſt intended. Ac- 
cording to Cicero,, and Paterculus*, who follows him, the ſeverity of 
the Senate, on occaſion of that treaty, not only grieved, but terrified 
Tiberius Gracchus, and was the cauſe of his ahenation from the 
Nobles. Some. ſay, that his deſigns were ſuggeſted: to him by Dio- 
Phanes, a Rhetorician of Aſitylene, and Blaſius, an Haliun Philoſopher. 


Some aſcribe. them to a deſire of riſing, in the eſteem of the people, 


above one Sp. Poſthumius, an eloquent ſpeaker, and in & 1 credit. 
Others, again, to T:berius's mother Cornelia, who, fond of glory, and 
willing to excite ambition in her ſon,  reproached him, that ſne was 


uſually. called, at Rome, The mother-in-law of Scipio, and not The mother 


of. the. Gracchi. But Caius, in ſome memoirs of his, quoted by Pla- 
tarch, wrote, that his brother was himſelf the author of his project. 
and that he conceived it before his expedition againſt the Namantines. 


[ 


f Plutarch records, as Rriking proofs of 
the great eſteem 'Trberins was in at Rome, 
the Fer, which at an Augural feaſt, Ap- 
Nut Claudius; then Preſident of the Senate, 
(and who had been Conſul and Cenſor) 
made him of his daughter in marriage; 
and the anfever which Appius received from 

his wife, . wen he acquainted” her, at his 
return home, wich what he had done. 
As ſoon as he entered his houſe, he called 
out Amiſtia, I have promiſed our daugh- 
% ter Claudia in marriage.“ Why in ſueb 
Zafte (ſuid the 1 aſtoniſhed) 
Have you! promiſed hen to II 

s Vita innocentiſſimus, ingenio florentiſ- 
ſimus, propoſito ſanctiſſimus, tantis denique 


adornatus virtutibus, quantis perfecta, & 
naturã & induftria,- m is conditio reci- 


pit. Vell. Pat. I. 2. . > 
n Ti. Gracchus corvellit ſtatum civita- 
üs: qua gravitate vir! qua eloquentia! 


r 


berius Graechus? 


e 


ua dignitate! nihil ut a patris, avique 
ncant preſtabili inſignique virtute, præ- 
terquam quod a ſenatu deſeiverat, deflex- 
iſſet. Or. de Harufp. reſp. c. 19. 
Ad quem I tribunatum] ex invidiatfee- 
deris .Numantini bonis iratus T 
acceſſerat (Cicer. Brut. c. 27.) Nam Tibe- 
rio Graccho, invidia Numantini ' feederis, 
cui feriendo, Queſtor C. Mancini Conſulis 
cum eſſet, interfuerat; & in e ſcedere im- 
probando ſenatus ſeveritas dolori, & mori 
fuit: iſtaque res illum fortem & clarum vi- 
rum, a 'gravitate patrim deſciſcere cbegit. 
H. de Hitaſp-refps er 38. e 
& Immanem dedicio Mancini civitatis 


movit diſſenſionem : quippe T. Gracchus, 
A aq uo Quæſtore & auctore. id fœdus ictum 


erat. nane graviter ferens aliquid a ſe fa- 
Qum'infirmari, nunc ſimilis vel judicii vel 
penz metuens diſcrimen, tribunus plebis 
creatus—defcivit a bonis—Vell. Pat. 1. 2. 
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The Ro AN HisTory, Book VI. 
For: eroſſing Hetruria, 1 In his way to Spain,, he obſerved, th bes were 


no other huſbandmen or labourers in the country, | than ſlaves and fo- 


reigners, And (according, to Plutarch the pep by writings affixed: 
tothe porticns, Walls, and tombs, daily exhor Ti allah to ee the 
reſtitution of cher public lands to the 1 imjured or. W ac 

From the; earlieſt times of, Nome, it had | n the. cuſtom, is the Ro- 
ee an they ſubdued any of the nations 1 y, to deprive them 
of a part of their territdry. A portion of theſe lands was fold, and the 
reſt given tothe poorer citizens; on condition, ſays Appian,, of their ay- 
ing annually; a-tenth,of the com and a. . KM fruits of trees, belides: 
3 Certain 1-number, of. great 2 1 55 9 9 n. proceſ 25 time, the erich, 
by various. means; got poſſe the and. deſtined 


| 10 Ft ſiſtence 
of, the poor. Phis gave _ jon to the law o 1 by Liciuus Stolo, 


O'S 


about the year of Rome. 386, ee e Kue Wo hold more 
than;goowcres-of land, or to Hae, HU his eſtate, | mo Than an 100 oe | 
. . mall 9. bumper of freermen, 
natives of the country, Ih ould to 8 0 ;the St . 
Which. law confirmed,.by-oatþ 0 ferefſors of ft tc 
. 

no theſe, precau {er 
ſome time to the great. — er of the public) 42 at pools 5 lex a total, 
negle&; The rich and the mighty 755 an S chemſelpes of the 

; of; .theix- poor neighbours..; Ar; firſt A 


under eng names; AS ; 55 9 1 LF e 
arms, ey templeyed CIgN 7 "og 755 1 ary r.0 
lang its inhabitants of free. condition, UE 


had no | encouragement to- 


Marty no Means. to ęducate chil. vith ſlaves. 
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nes 


© bj Ht: That en 
the 5 — of the Licistas law; but 4 — = of) a: family; mi old 
the deſign, fearing the proſecution * 250 acres of A er pol- 
woold raſe a ſedition. ſeſſed 500. FE ET 


Plus 0 91112 110 111 10011 1 


Chap. VII. The Rowan HisTory; 


Never, fays Plitarth, Was propoſed | a law more mild and gentle, 
againſt: iniquity and oppreſſion: yet the rich made a mighty clamour 
about the Kardſhip of being ftript of their houſes, their lands, their in- 
heritances, the burial- places of their anceſtors; the unſpeakable confu- 
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ſion ſuch innovations would produce, the eſtates in queſtion acquired by 


N being ſettled upon rhe wives and children of the poſſeſſors. 

6 raiſe an odium againſt Gracebus, they gave out, chat ambition, 
10 x Glens 'to the common good, had put him upon this project; and 
exchimed againſt him in all places, as a diſturber of the public peace. 
The poor, on che other hand, complained of the extreme indigence to 
which they were reduced, and of their inability to bring up children: They 
enutnerated che man) battles where they had fought in defence of the 
Repub 4. 85 not with anding which, „they were allowed no ſhare 
4 f e public lands: "nay the uſurpers, to cultivate” them, choſe 


"rather to employ foreigners and ſlaves, than citizens of Rome.“ 
G e «A view as not "to make poor men rich, but to ſtrengthen 
405 Ape vs an” increaſe of | uſeful moniibers, upon which he 
ught” the "Tafety and welfate of ' 7/aly- depended. The infarreQtion 
4 17 we es in RA who were not yet quelled, furniſhed him 
e I SR Ss AD A 2 _ 1 nk "mmm Joy 
"On. the” "the [EY met to Gere ehaiderdaig die lenz 
o | ay wh üning his cauſe, which was in itſelf juſt 22 noble; 


Nec quence” that would have ſet off 'a bad one, appeared t his 

terrible and itreſiſtible. He aſked the rich, Whether they 

1 5 n a citizen; à man unqualified te ſerve in war 10 a 
175 


at Alien tÞ a n inember of the Republic; and which, they thought, 


2 e We dc for its 2 Then, as to the miſery ef the 


; 8 N wild beaſts of Itah have caves and dens to ſnelter them; 
the” Prof , hid Expoſe their ves for the defence f Naß, are 
5 ; LO Ri bit the light and air: They wandler Up and'' down 


c dt Wives and children, without houſe and without" habita- 
«* tiene Jr Generals mock the ſoldiers; when, in battle, eltey eshort 


& then t kor their” ſepulchres ard their howſhold” Gods; fer, 
ec: amongſt Fo reat number of Romans, there is not ohe ho Has 
. eicher ad © altar,” or 'a ſepulchre of his anceſtors: They figlit 


« and lie, ſolely to! maintaif the” riches and' luxury of others; und are 
<< {tiled the Lords of "the: Unten re While they” Have” not a fingle foot 'of 
«, ground i in their pofſeſſion. “. 
Jo diſcourſes of this tenour, ae with view miri and a ninth 
unfeigned, and heard by the people with -uncommon dere . 
adverlaries dürſt not attetißt to anſwer.” Nor was it neceffary; 
they had, with. much ſolicitation, engaged M. OfFavins . 
the Tribunes, a grave and modeſt man, and, hitherto, the friend of 7i- 
n 0 o oppoſe his W So that, hen, by order of the * 
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The Roman HisTorr. Book VE. 


LS 620. the law was going to be read to the people for their acceptance, . 


3 ; 


———— 


Liv. Epit. 
B. 58. 


Plut. in 


-Gracch. 


ſtood up and forbad the reading it. Tiberius made no farther effort to 


carry the law'in queſtion, but in the place of it propoſed another, more 


ſevere againſt the rich; for it expreſſed, that whoever held above 500 acres 

of the public lands ſhould be deprived of the overplus ; and it contained 
no clauſe of compenſation. 

Before the day appointed for taking the ſuffrages of the tribes with 

d to this neu law, OZavius and Tiberius had many ſharp diſputes 

in the aſſemblies of the people, each maintaining his opinion with much 

warmth* and” vehemence, yet not a our raping from eber; which 


4 could give e the other offence ". 


«45 pelleſſiig/s great deal of land, 


"Tiberius publiſhed an edict, ee all magiſtrates from the . | 
of their functions, till the law ſhould. be either. paſſed or rejected by 
the people; and ſubjecting to large fines thoſe who ſhould. diſobey his 
edict. And that the Quæſtors might not have acceſs to the public 
money, he ſhut up the temple of Saturn, Where it was kept, ancl: put 
his On ſeal upon the door. The faction of the rich. appeared in pub- 
lic, in their dirtieſt clothes, and with dejected cauntenancrs to move 
compaſſion; in fecret, they laid ſnares. for Tiberius, and hired people ta 
Mmurtler Hum; Wich he 558 275 d of, carried a dagger under his robe, 
but ſo that every body might {ce ir and thereby know that he ren 


a hen an aſfaffmation. N OE ng ern gaifts 


F the ted? Tribunts]-OFoies alone Saks a che infolentand, 
opphetive noble, to obſtruct the gg of their” abuſcscof power. 


— Jet TOLL! : 125 7 elt 035 ii 8182; 

* Fit agel me Aren, . axe af wa miſchiefs might; happen 

politeneſs of the diſputants to a happineſs fem. "Pp _ preſent diſorder, 2 having a 

of nature, and a education: Vet im- 2 5 wipers & for theſe two Alke. 
I what they 195 p 


2 ely adds, that «© Trberins, knowing wu have hey 
4 how — the law affected his collegue, anſwered,” that chey were not e 


to give PN in 5 * 
ut of! is private 0 4 portance; an 1 Sith 


4 was not great) the Senate; 5 pref 
gin lf, bes 8 oppeſition) But when he found that ff 


Ke; 


| 75 What he. Ofc loſe by che execution nõ determination, becauſe —— aſcenans 


2 the ly _ Fl pray Which, one which the rich had an that aſſembly, he 
could have no e formed the reſolution of depoſing een 


l {1 from bis office. 
DD "I foo Fey VV, 


2 Ff Plutarch hefe - meats” Ne sie 
3 eee taken ; for the people 


bald the tablets for 2 „he muſt be miſ- 
d not vote by la 


the law, it was found that the rich the tribuneſhip of Papirius Carbo (Cic. de 
away the urni ; which cauſ- Begib: I. 3. C. 16.) which was not till two 


= met wo give their ſuffrages witl re- lle, in enacting or abrogating Jaws, till 
to 


dd a great confußon and tumult, threatens years after this time. And what tempta- 


gs, pores tion could there be to convey away the 
| — Ge. Confalar di 2 urns, if OZavius was ready to interpoſe ? 
themſelves at the feet o 8 Platarcb is the only author. who mentions: 


of him, with tears in their eyes, to this affair of che urn. 5 
ten from.his undertaking. * 5 > | 


A 9 85 | Tiberius, 


Chap. VII. De Sh HisTory. ; 


Tiberius, in preſence of an n of the commons, earneſtly entreated Y- der Eh 


him to concur with their deſires, and to grant, as a favour to the Roman 


people, what they had ſo much right to demand; and. which, if ob- 319 Conf... 


tained, would be but a ſmall recompence for the fatigues (they, under- 
went, and the dangers to which they expoſed themſelves for the tatety of 
the Republic. Finding the diſſentient Tribune immoveably fixed in his 
reſolution, he'then loudly declared, that he ſaw no way. of putting an end 
to the important diſpute. between them, but by depoſing the one or the 
other from the Tribuneſhip, He added, Do Dou, Octavius, 2 
the votes of the people with regard to me: Fi. be. agreeable, 40 hem, 1 
ready to reſign my office, and become a private man. Olfavius ehecting the 
expedient,' the other replied, H you penſiſt in your oppoſition; 1 wil tertoinly 
move the Comitia to depoſe e T e you till. to-marrow ta. confider af what 
| part you will att: : affront bag lind ad 

| Accordingly, habe Tribes Ging aſſembled. the next day 7¹ . ws 
mounted the Raſtra; and, having once more, in v 4 1 Phone q 
collegue to: compliance with the people's —— 5 5 
them, Whether Ocfavius ſhould be removed from Be fee e e E:1 
Of the five and; thirty tribes; When _ — BY. their Voices 
againſt him) 7. rbrrius, Who would fain have avoided 9 8 85 5. 
interrupted the voting: He embraced; him, he e 0 Pin 10 
moſt preſſing terms, not to expoſe himſelf, by his oblting 


a diſhonour; nor ta bring upon him the repraach. of, ha 8 3. 5 


collegue anch his friend. 2 is ſaid to have been lo f fan moved. Tha 


years came into his eyes, and he continued for ſome time lent ;, but c | 
a look towards the rich, there preſent, and, probably, thinking he ſhould 
be deſpiſed” if he failed them, he at length anſwered: Tiberius, That, he 


EZ. 


might proceed, e as he pleaſed. bas Saen to 
be depo nbune. Was 1 e Ge to TEL the. Raten; be 


ang . —— inſulted him, and, perhaps, would, have gone greater 
. dhe Grandes (Wwhoſe victim he had-wk > ma 1 
Tiberius had: not protected Him, 9 favoured his prove: 91g THY don en *" 


No obſtacle nom remaining, the law, paſſed: And it b cit 1 | 
Ee 


that Triumvirs, or three Commiſtioners, ſhould be conſtituted for + 
execution” f lit, the People named, to chat rn ron Jaberius himſelf, 
his father in-law, Appius | us, and G4 Gra .* ad ime 
was in Spain, ſerving under. Sepia in the e W fiyits 
were to examine and judge whatlands belonged ta the Public d as, Well as 
to make the intended diftribution of them,” Into the * of Or 7evius 
the people. choſe, one Alumnus, a. client of Tiberius.” ol eg zl Bl od on bu, 
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n eit NI 2e 1318 Tis FRaver Ae! 3 ity Ano IN 
ES This eures g iven by. ——— tie wat, With e unk © n 
was afterwards —— by the Tribune tothe laws. .Gabinins. * | 8. Tre- 
4. Gabinius, "when his Oolſegus L. Tribel- belhius depoſed from his and 17 of 
bus oppoſed the paſſing a decree: for com- the 35 Tribes had oe ok Wed againſt: 


mitting to Pompey the conduct of the pira- him, when he withdrew his oppottion, 
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. The ROMAN HisTory. Book VI: 


The ge highly exaſperated by theſe ſucceſſes of the Tribune, 
ut upon him all the affronts in their power. They refuſed him, as 
riumvir, a tent; a favour uſually granted to thoſe who executed 
much flighter commiſſions for the public: And (at the inſtigation of Scipio 
Net ca) they would allow him, for his expences, no' more than nine oboli * 


ay. 
1 e e King of Por amus, a madman, api at this: time, 
left the Roman people heir of all Ps goods . Tiberius laid hold of this 
occaſion to propoſe a law, importing; that the King's treaſure ſhould be 
dixided among the pooreſt of the citizens to enable them to ſtock their 
new farms. As to the cities and territories of Pergamus, the Tribune 
declared, that to diſpoſe of them did not belong to the Senate; but was 
the prerogative of the people. | 
This was a mortifying ſtroke to the Conſcript Fathers. One 900 them, 
named Pompeins, riſing up in the aſſembly, ſaid, he was Tiberius neigh- 
bour, and knew, for certain, that the Deputy from Perganius tiad brought 
4 7 ji diag and | purple robe, and privately” given them to the Tri- 

Hune, as ta a man. who! out ſoon be ting in Rome. 2, Metellus re- 

ac ed.. tering with ſuffering himſelf to be lighted home, by poor ci- 
rizens, when he fupped a abroad ; whereas his father uſed mocleſtiy to have 
the torches, put out, on ſuch occafions; that it might not beknown he kept 
III hours. Wo A Were iclle diſcourſes. ' Of aM "the actions f Tiberius, 
that which bid bi en his enemies the dvant 5 


8 ve Gp many of his Own „ Was his 0 
155 1 et Trib ane dere l endet it proper to 5 ate ape of 


11 5 ech to the P eople. 20 el £19 

ch 8 his Juſtification were theſe: „ A Tribune is in- 

it = 9 Del 5 ; nd a, inviota ble magiſtrate, becauſe he is conſecrated to 
wr the peo ple and the fer port of their intereſt. But if, 

1 15 Sins ng, e 


TO Inſtitution, e injures the EX: 4nfteat of 
Re weakens their a. and"hinders Pen from 

giving «Sy, ea a” hen förfeits the honours and 
n cauſe he acts contrary to the end br which 


= 


<c he ſerene them. Muft a Fribune be ſuffered to demon the Ca- 
<« 'pito 4 ar” vir arſenals? And yet if he did theſe things, he 


2 Foe: "Whereas he SA to be wn when « de- 
{ rtorns the wer of the people. regal- di 

Fe Os Oe The N ity of all other magiſtrates, was'made 0280 
& by the moſt auguſt ceremonies of win en nevertheleſs, the Roman 
«<. people, to che luſt and violence of a ſingle man, not only ex- 


„„ nn 

* By irtue the keirfiily the Namam calls the will an impious and forged will. 
ſeized . kingdem of Pergamus, as a part Salluſt. Fragm. 1. 4. 

of Alitalus's goods, Mithridates of Pontus, 4 Cicero imputes the ruin of Tiberius to 
in a 158 to o Arfaces, * of the Fartbiaur, this alone. Cie. de Leg. I. 3. c. 10. 


* 


45:4 3 z pelled 


2 


Chap. VII. Te Roman HisTory. 
« pelled the King, but ſuppreſſed that ſovereign power, under which 


% Rome Was founded. What is more ſacred; and venerable in Rome, 


« than the Veſtals? Yet if any V eſtal tranſgreſs, ſhe is buried alive, 
e without mercy; becauſe, by her impiety, ſhe loſes the ſacred cha- 
-< rafter which ſhe acquired by being dedicated to the Gods. In like 
“ manner, a Tribune, when he ſins againſt the people, forfeits that in- 
4 violable character with which he was veſted ſolely on their account. If 
the majority of the Tribes have a power to create a Tribune, it furely 

“can never be a queſtion, whether all the Tribes have a power to. depoſe 
& hium;- And, that a Tribune may loſe his ſacred character, even be- 
<< fore the expiration of his year, is evident from the example of thoſe, 

«. who at their own requeſt, have been e to diveſt themſelves 
«of it. 

The friends of Tiberius judging, from the menaces and cabals of the 
great, that, his life would be in danger, as ſoon as he ſhould become a 
Private man, put him upon the project of getting himſelf continued in 
dee nora for another year. To diſpoſe the people to favour his 
pretenfions;, he gave them à proſpect of ſeveral , new laws, much to 
their advantage. One was for diminiſhing the number of years the 
ſoldiers were obliged to ſerve. ' Another eſtabliſhed: the right” _ ap- 
peal to the people from the zudgments of all the mu a 
chird he propoſed that the judges in civil cauſes thould 1e U alf 
Knights and not all Senators, as hitherto, Yelleius Hates alu adds, thar 
Gracabus promiſed the freedom of Rome to all the aliens”. . 

Apnian relates, that on the day of election, when the ty t rg "Tribes 
had given their votes for Tiberius, the partizans o of ch made a 
mighty uproar, crying out, it was A inſt law for the dude 12 5 to be 
Tribune, two years together. : 6 eſe cl mours ſo. tert ed Ritrius 
Varro who, preſided: in the e that he would have reſigned his 
place to en (the ſucceſſor of Ofavins; i) ue the Ie, ribünes 
oppoſed- it, alledging that ſince Ferro had re figned, 9 0 be 
determined by lot, who ſhould be Preſident in his Nl © The con- 
tention growing high, and Tiberius ie his | party tr the 5 Put off 
the election to the next day *. 

Eariy in the morning, when be Was about to JE 92 8 * Kol, : 
be is reported to have had ſome: unlucky ne wh inde" 
doubt whether he ſhould: go or not: 1 But ſeveral me x othing 08 
* from Ju, Hrjendy, who preſſed * to haſten to the Ye where, 


* nen to >! 0 Gaf, ap. Pale f. but rays that Tiberius. 105 his par- 
622. Tiberius propoſed to get 2 father- in. Frm? pp. themſelves the weaker, par 
law, Appius Claudius, Choſen to the Conſul- all the people were not preſent, [it being har- 
ſhip, and his brother, Catus eee to the bebe b began to quarrel with the other 


Tribuneſhip. Tribunes, in order to gain time; and that 


* Plutarch' makes 0 menen of this e az length: INORG 
conteſt among the Tribunes for the Preſi- 
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De Rowan HisTorRy. Bock VI. 


they aſſured him, he would have the majority, he went without fur- 
ther heſitation. The people, the moment they ſaw him, broke out 
into ſhouts of joy and applauſe. Soon after he had got to his place, 
a Senator, his friend, paſſing with much difficulty through the croud, 
gave him notice, That the great and rich of the Senate (then aſ- 
embled in a temple hard by) had uſed all their efforts to draw the 


Conſul into their party; that, not ſucceeding, they had reſolved, 


without his aſſiſtance, to murder the Tribune; and that, for this pur- 
poſe, they had drawn together a great number of their friends and ſlaves, 
all armed. Tiberius having communicated this advice to thoſe that 


were neareſt him, they girded up their gowns, and prepared to defend 


him in the beſt manner they could. They had no arms, but what they 
could haſtily provide themieſves with, by breaking the long ſtaves of 
Apparitors or Serjeants into ſhort truncheons. Thoſe of the multitude 
who were at a diſtance, aſtoniſhed at this motion, called out to know 
the reaſon of it, Tiberius, not being able to ſpeak. loud enough to 


be heard, touched his head with his hand, in order to make them 


conceive that his life was in danger. Inſtantly ſome of his enemies 
ran to the Senate, and reported, that the Tribune openly demand- 
ed a Crown; in proof of which, they alledged, that he had put 
his hand to his head. On theſe important tidings, Scipio Naſica, 
who poſſeſſed much of the public lands, and was extremely un- 


willing to part with them, addreſſing himſelf to the Conſul, Mu- 


cius Scævola, urged him to give immediate affiſtance to the ſtate, and. 
deſtroy the tyrant. Scævola anſwered with great calmneſs, that he 


would not be the firſt author of a tumult, nor would he put any citizen 


to death, before legal condemnation, Hereupon Naſica, flaming with 
wrath, turned to the Senators, and ſaid, Since, the chief Magiſtrate betrays 
and abandons the Republic, let theſe, who have any regard for ' the laws, 


follow me. At the ſame time he gathered up his robe, and with the Se- 


nate at his heels, together with that multitude of clients and ſlaves, who, 
armed with clubs, had held themſelves ready for action, ran furious to 
the Capitol. Few among the people had the boldneſs to withſtand the 
venerable rage of the Conſcript Fathers; who, ſnatching up the feet 
and other pieces of benches, broken by the croud in their haſty flight, 
and dealing blows to the right and left, puſhed on towards Tiberius. 
Thoſe of his friends who had ranged themſtlves before him being 
partly ſlain, and the reſt ſcattered, he himſelf fled; and, when ſome- 
body laid hold of his gown, left it in his hand, and continued to run; 
but, in his hurry, he ſtumbled, and fell upon others who had fallen 
before him. As he was recovering himſelf, P. Satureius, one of his 
collegues, gave him a mighty blow on the head with the foot of a 
bench; and a fecond blow, which, probably, diſpatched him, he received 
from a man named L. Rufus, who afterwards gloried in the action. 
Above 300 of Tiberius's friends and adherents died with him in this _ 
f | mult; 


* 
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mult; and, what is obſervable, not one of them was killed with a ſword, 
but all with ſtones or clubs. The murderers threw the dead bodies into 
the Tiber. Caius Gracchus *, according to Plutarch, earneſtly begged per- 


miſſion to — his brother, but was refuſed: And the Hiſtorian gives 
this as a proof, that the nobles acted more from rage and perſonal ha- 


tred to Tiberius, than from any of their pretended motives. Nor was the 


fury of the faction yet aſſuaged: They made ſearch after his friends: 


Thoſe of them whom they could not apprehend they baniſhed, and thoſe - 


who fell into their hands to put they death, without ſo much as the form 
of a legal procels. | 

All the public diſſentions, which had hitherts ariſen in Rome ſince 
the birth of the Republic, had been terminated by mutual conceſſions, 
and without effuſion of blood; the people reſpecting the Senate, and the 
Senate fearing the people: But, upon this laſt occaſion, the Conſcript 


Fathers took the fatal reſolution of having recourſe to arms and ſlaughter ; 


and, to end the diſpute, aſſaſſinated, before the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
rolinus, a magiſtrate, . whoſe perſon, by the laws, was ſacred and inviolable. 


When the people were recovered from their fright, the Senate, having 
cauſe to dread their anger, -quietly ſuffered a new Commiſſioner, for the 
execution of the Agrarian law, to be elected in the room of Tiberius; 
and the choice- to fall on P. Craſſius, who had given his daughter in 
marriage to Caius Gracchus: A temporizing of the Fathers, not ſufficient 
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—  — — 


to appeaſe the indignation of the multitude for the cruel violence done 


to their protector. Scipio Nafica, principal author of the late maſſacre, 
was the chief object of their reſentment. The poorer citizens, whenever 
they met him in the publick ſtreets, reproached him with murder and ſa- 
crilege, and threatened to bring him to a trial. Fearing therefore for his 
life, the Senate commiſſioned him to go into 4a, on pretended buſineſs, 

the diſguiſe. of a real baniſhment. And there, after a ſhort uy op- 


preſſed with vexation and deſpair, he died. 


- CONCERNING the merits of this famous 3 various are "the : 


opinions of thoſe who have written on the ſubject. 
- APPIAN, after relating the tragical death of Tiberius ene, con- 


cludes with words to this effect. Thus Gracchus——purſuing with too 


much violence the beſt deſigns for his Country's good, was, while a Tribune, 
ſlain in the Capitol. 


« PLUTARCH. approves of Tiberius's Agrarian law, but condemns, as il- 


: legal and unjuſt, his depoſing Odiavius, in order to get the law enacted. 
According to Cicero, and his worſhippers, both ancient and modern, 


Tiberius's CAUSE Was unjuſt : He was a feditious man, and the criminal 


author of that tumult in which he, loſt his life. 


r As Caius Gracchus is ſaid to have been public lands, we muſt ſuppoſe that he was 


with the army in Spain, when he was elect- ſent home upon that occaſion. 
ed one of the Triumvirs for dividing the * 
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* Prefixed 


to the new 
tranſlation 
of Salluſt. 
Pol. Dif, 

P. 80. 


The. Rowan HISTORT. 


Ly "a. Ty to thinle myſelf a competent judge of the matter; but, 
132) 28. L have not yet been able to perceive any ſolid foundation for charging 


319 Conf... Tiberius with ſedition, I ſhall here offer, under leave of the Reader, What 
oecurs to me, as of council for the accuſed. - P. O 


IT is beyond diſpute, that the nobles had, contrary to law, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the lands in queſtion. The author of certain Political * 
Diſcourſes, i lately publiſhed, though he takes Part againſt Tiberius, does, 
in the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt terms, confeſs the) injuſtice done to the people. 

; 44 The provocation given by the nobles was indeed very great, and their 


„ oppreſſions ſhocking ; as They were, in the face and defianee of all law 


4 and compaſſion, poſſeſſed of all that portion of the conquered, lands, 
„ which, was appointed for the ſubſiſtence; of the poor plebeians, who 
4 had earned them with their ſwords. The uſurpers were rioting in 
VE rgrown wealth, pemp, and luxury; whilſt the poor Romans, who 
e daily expoſed their lives for the ſafety. and aggrandizing of theſe their 
4 ppreſſors, by being deprived of their property, wanted bread. 
This author ſeems ta have overlooked one article, in which the provoca- 
tion given by the nobles was no leſs ſhocking: chan in thaſe he has mention- 
ed. Not content with robbing the people of their lands, they would not 
ſuffer them to earn their bread by their labour, in cultivating thoſe lands. 
To make the moſt of their immenſe eſtates, the rich; had: peopled 1taly 


with foreign ſlaves, men uſeleſs in war, and; by their numbers, dangerous 


in peace. So that the poor natives having no eneouragement to marry, 
becauſe no means to educate children, there muſt, in} 4, few years, be 
ſuch a diminution of the people, as would make it difficult to find Italian 
ſolcliers for the armies. Add to this the temptation, which a people, ſo 
oppreſſed and inſulted, were brought under, to ſell both: their own, and 
their country's liberty. Is it any wonder, that men, thus robbed and 
beggared by the nobles, ſhould fell the nobles as ſoon as they could get 
money for them? In the ſecond epiſtle (ſuppoſed to be from Salluſt) to Ce- 
far, concerning the regulation of the Commonwealth, the writer aſcribes 
the venality of the people to the wrongs they ſuffered . Men of the low- 


& eſt rank, whether occupying their farms at home, on ſerving in the wars, 


< vere amply ſatisfied themſelves, and gave ample ſatisfaction; to their 
<<: country; ſo long as they poſſeſſed what was | ſufficient; to-ſubſiſt-them.. 
Bun when, being thruſt out of. poſſeſſion of their lauds by a gradual. uſurpation, 
« they, through indigence and idleneſs [having nothing to do] could uo longer 
« hae any fixed+abodes, then. they began to covet; 4he-wealth-of other men, 

« and to-put their own liberty and the Commonwealth to ſale 


x? 
# a 


2 Sed, ubi eos paulatim expulſos agris, 


- '« inertia atque inopia incertat domos habey 
ſubegit: ccepere alienas opes petere, li- 


«« hertatem ſuam cum republica venalem 
4 habere. I éinſert theſe words of the 
original, becauſe the ingenious tranſlator, 


of the fragments of Salluſt has, as I con- 


ceive; entirely. pervertad through inat- 


tention, the meaning of the author in 
this paſſage. His tranſlation runs thus: 
But when once they degenerated from 
«© theſe courſes; when, ftripped of their in- 


geritances 
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BUT though it be granted that the people had been illegally diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their lands, was it juſt, and, if juſt, expedient, to reclaim them 
at this time ? Io” _ 4] 2 Fs. 
I know not whether preſcription would, by any legiſlature, be allow- 
ed as a good plea for detaining a poſſeſſion unqueſtionably ufurped. 
Appian ſpeaks of preſcription and long poſſeſſion in Licinius Stolo's time; 
yet this objection did not hinder the execution of his Agrarian Idw. 
Nor does it appear, that the nobles of Noméè had any ground to offer the 
plea of preſcription, when Tiberins Gracchus was Tribune. From a paſ- 
1age in the elder Cato s ſpeech to the Senate, in behalf of the Rhodians, 
one may fairly conclude, that the Licinian Law, concerning eſtates, 
was at that time obſerved; or, at leaſt, not groſsly violated with im- 
punity. “ We all wiſh, fays Cato, to have more than 300 acres of 
land: Yet we are not puniſhed for wiſhing.“ And this was but 
34 years before Tiberius tribuneſhip. So that when Cicero ſpeaks of 
* poſſeſſion for ages paſt, he ſeems to have no more foundation of truth, 
than when he calls Naſca, and his band of aſſaſſins, the Republic. 
The nobles had not the wealth to purchaſe, nor the power, by means 
of wealth, to ufurp thoſe large tracts of country, which they peo- 
pled with ſluves; till, by the late conqueſts of Macedom and the Car- 
thaginian dominions, there came a flow of riches to Nome. And agree- 
- able! to this is what Salluft ſays (in his hiſtory of the Fugurthine war) 
of the late birth of that diſtinction of the people and Senate into oppo- 


ſite factions. He makes it commence” from the deſtruction of Caribage 


[about 12 years before Tiberius's tribuneſhip] and adds, that the faction 
of the nobles prevailing, The commonalty were oppreſſeil with penu- 
ry and with ſerving in the armies, where all the plunder of the foe was 

« purloined by the Generals, and a few grandees. Nay the parents 
and little children of theſe very ſoldiers were, at the ſame time, 
* driven out of their rightful ſettlements, if they chanced but to border 
„ upon any man of ſway.“ And this being the caſe, the expediency of 
applying, without delay, the proper remedy to an evil ſo dreadful, and 
that was every day increaſing : and taking deeper root, can require no 

words to evince it. ; 2p L | 5 

I conclude therefore, both as to the right of the people's claim, and 
as to the ſeaſonableneſs of it at this time, That there could be nothing 


more juſt, nothing more equitable, or more conducing to mutual peace b. 


« amongſt fellow-citizens, and to tbè equality ſo neceſſary in à free ſtate, 
where the overgrown riches, and* conſequently power of one, or a 
few, tend directly to the enthralling of all, than the aſcertaining the 


« Heritances thrqugh floth aud poverty, they autem habuit, amitat? Cic. de Chic. I. 2. 
* had no longer any fixed abode, Sc.“ c - 
Quam autem habet æquitatem, ut a: Ab pſa republica eſt'interfeftus*[T7e- 
grum multis annis, aut etiam ſeculis antè vius Gracehus.] Cic. in Brut. c. 27. 8 
poſſeſſum, qui nullum habuit, habeat, qui : 


Yyy.2 | a Agrarian 


Tranſl. of 
Sall. by Mr, 


Gordon, 


P» I 99» 
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2 Bit her * Agrarian. G law, ,and reftoring the uſurped lands to the injured and necelſitous 
4e rietors.” 

319 Cop. | 5 * not, J ſuppoſe, be queſtioned, eee it belonged to Tbe- 
_— rius, a Tribune of the people, a defender of their rights, to LM the 
— of, a diſorder directly tending to the ruin of public liberty. 

But did he, proceed in a al and juſtifiable. method of curt the 
9 diſeaſe? Les; it was by a##s of the legiſlative aut] rity 
That he Pught to reltere ihe baffled laws, to. their former forces aud cut up 
daring oppre on U the roots. He employed no force; no bribes; Theſe 
were not then in uſe; and, if he had employed bribes, th author of 


Pal. Diſc, .the Diſcourſes. aſſures us, chat <« what ſounds like corruption, may not 


. 97. 
'* he Eorriipupna. and it is not ſa much the act, as che charaßters of men 
a (GC 8 5 10 The ſame, I. ſuppoſe, * be aicl of forte. ; 
What unde like force may not be. ene r. N they att both out 
. of 8 e 14 85 1 
4 See pol. The | Gabi, was, an act of that "authority, upon which 


Diſc. on there can — Cent wul Cicero juſtifies the like deſign; in a caſe, 
9 where the whole: RP, were N the Pgfeli. for che Re of which * a 
5 e 48 goin Bs depoted, at the-miotion,of one of, his callegues.; | 
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| WELLS 245. N Collegue, Vets» according! to Cicero, he 
* : a 1. ent 180 to e : (vas. deſervediy flain for. that act, and his 
i | ers wx 1 5 e 8 murderers were heroes of the firſt elaſs. 
14 | n ic adyantage of the The unprecedented commiſſion; ' deſired for 
= 1 is abundantly ee Taney, \had @ manifeft vendenq te Hey all 
his ritings 3 but neyer does he 1 700 ON diberty and penal un the 
2 ty more, than on 120 me et, (according pt other: ſame 
lions, WARN he mentions Gere Gabimus (whom he: ſumetimes in- 
ö his, oration; far, Mile, he veighs againſt. as one of the moſt/ con- 
Abe 1 his Colles ſummate knaves of his time), wa a brave 
228 2 r aft, 2205 ane Ar excellent Patriot, When, to carry 
State, that: Ley 1 t. Point, he undertook to depoſe his 


| i for it, acquired. eee al only difentiext Collegue, Trebelljur, and (as 
: : of 2225 Ns . Sc. non Tz the Orator 9 Ga-, wot ſuffer 


4 > Gracekums We um per abe oppoſition of afingle man-to-prevailagain/t 

Þ ſeditionem. ab terfeftores the ill and voice. of (THE WHOLE STATE. 

4 - mplerunt ber ES fi 1 21 it is worthy to ſbe obſerved that this 

4 Slo. d Pro Mik g. A „ Waũors Srarg does not include the S- 

„ebe Laws Which Neri (a aof Marz; ſor the uw AT were againſt the 

- undifputed integrity at ; propoſed, . Gabinjen. Lew z-, and. Traballius had pro- 

| 2 being, by their | Jalutary Jl "Remedies miſed them, that. he would die rather 
: | 2M for ere, of the- State; 42h; " 2h againſt chan ſuffer it to paſs, —Vir fortis Aulus Ga- 

5 which there was 8 een auſible — Wot binius,. in re optima fecit omnia; neque, 

the indiſpo fition Patient to make cum ſalutem populo Romans, atque omni- 


uſe of ug the Tribune had —— bus gentibus finem. diuturnæ captivitatis, 
ably be e at leaſt, of aiming at a turpitudinis et ſervitutis afferret, paſſus eſt 
* great public good, in depoſing. his Pig n unius ene ſui, quam univerſe ci- 


witatis,, 


\ - 
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I cannot therefore but wonder at the following paſſages in the Diſ- TN de- 

courſes above quoted: ä 

3 HL 11 121111 i "= I dread 319 Conf, 
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vitatis, vocem valere et voluntatem. Cic. * Safegrard of theRepv zLIC, and'P7berius, 
pro Cornel. JJ]. 1 ©: by: anuibilating ir, gave a mortal wound 
Aſconius's note upon this paſſage is as * to the STA... 33 
„„ ! It would be affronting the Reader to ex- 
Manifeſtum eſt de ea lege Ciceronem nune poſe, by a long comment, the weakneſs of 
dicete, qua Cn. Pompeio bellum adverſus what is here ſaid. But it ſhould be ob 
Piratas datum eſt. H. autem Frebellius ſer vel. % HW, 
Tribunus Plebis quem non nominat: quo 1. That Otfavias cannot, properly be 
perſeverante intercedere (nam Senatui pro- ſaid to have been depoſed, meerly for 
miſerat, moriturum ſe ante quam illa lex making u/e of à privilege annexed to his 
perferretur) intro vocare tribus Gabiaius office, but for traiterouſly abtſiag that pri- 
cœpit, ut Trebelliga Magiſtratum abrogaret, vilege. It is obvious ta every 2 
ſicut quondam 775. Gracchus Tribunus M. there is no Magiſtrate, who may not % x/+ 
Octavio College ſuo Magiſtratum abroga- the privileges annexed to his office, as to 
vit. Et aliquandiu Trebellius ea re non make it neceſſary to depoſe him. 
preterritus aderat, perſtabatque in inter- 2. That by the words, enerwating the 
ceſſione, 90 qmnia magie, quam perſeve- authority e the Trebuneſpips our revetend 
raturum eſſe 27 4 inium, arbitrabatur. Sed author cannot mean ener vating the | au!h0- 
poſtquam X. et VII. tribus rogationem © ity of tbe College of Tribunes ; for that was 
acceperunt, et una mens eſſet Populi, qui rather firengthened” and augmented -by: the 
ſupererat, ut juſſum conficeret, remiſit act of depoſing OZawſu.'\ Non can our au- 
See the interceſſionem Trebellius; atque ita legem thor, by the words annihilating the Right 
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Note in Gabinius de piratis perſequendis pertulit. of Oppoſition, mean any thing more, than 5 
p- 525. After this inſtance of Cicero's Plowwden- that the People, at the motion of Tiberius, pt 


Juftice, tis pleaſum to obſerve the ſeriouſ- made à ſolemn declaration (enforced by 
neſs with which M. Rollin, on the preſent an example) againſt 'the"i1defeafiblene/;” of 
occaſion,” produces a ſentence of Cictro, as a Tribune's right to hold his office a whole 
if it was oracul arr. year“ For that rhe 'right of a. Dibune, 
«© All that Tiberius had done hitherto (While a Tribune) te oppoſe and olfrücr 
| „ (ſays M. Rollin, had at leaſt the appear” his Collegues meafures, ft remained, and 
Vol. ix. ane of juſtice. But by an unprecedent- was occafionally uſed with effect, we have 
„ edz unheard! of enterpriſe, to depoſe a not only the eample, above-mentiores, 
OO „% Magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was facred'ahd of Trebellizs, but a notable inſtance in the 
% inviolable, and this merely becauſe he affair of Fugurtha, When the Tribune Be. 
© had mau tiſe of 4 privilege annextd to Hius had the matchleſs impudence to make 
hi ce, was an action which immediate- himſelf a ſkreen to the corrupt nobles, 
ly ſhocks the mind of every man. It who had ſold the troops and the honouf of 
„is very obvious that Tiberius, thereby, their country to the African King. "'Bzbius 
entirely enerwated the authority of the Tri- made ufe of the privilege anne rea i his" office 
*« bunefpigy'and deprived" the Commonwealth to hinder the King from "declaring the 
« of'a refource infinitely uſeful in times perſons, with whom he” had [trafficked ; 
&« of trouble and diviſion. For, as Ei- though the whole afſentbly"of the People” ex- 
* RO OBSERVES, What College is fo de-  prefied their earneſt deffres of a diſcovery. 
« ſperately mad, that, of ten perſons who And by this inſtance we 'fee in what' ſenſe 
De Leg. 3. compoſe it, not one is in his right ſenſer? we are to underſtand Citers, when he ſpeaks 
88 % [Quod enim eſt tam deſperatum Colle- of 4 finglt Tribane's Right of Oppoſition 
* gium, in quo nemo e decem ſana mente 7o rhe meaſures 4500 Collegubs united, as uſe- 
„ fit? ] Now the oppoſition of à ſingle ful to the Reppb/re. It was very uſeful to 
„% Tribune was ſuſſicient to fruſtrate the rhe Aiſtocrarital Fucbion: For it would not 
% eil intentions of the other nine. This often happen, that the College of Tribunes 
Right of Oppoſitien therefore was the {bould be fo univerſally honeft, that not one 0 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book: VI. 
I dread all ſuch reformations as are only to be effected by the ar- 
bitrary will and unaccountable humour of one man, by a power too 
not delegated, but taken. I would rather ſee many abuſes ſubſiſt, 
« than a Cromwell, a Piſßſtratus, a Czſar, or (if you will) a Gracchas, 
aſſuming lawleſs' powwer to redreſs then. . 

Als it not more eligible to ſuffer certain diſeaſes in the body politic, even 
certain great diſeaſes, than to attempt to remove them by an expedient, 
much more likely to deſtroy than to reform it; or which, if it reform 
one abuſe, yet tends to introduce the moſt horrible of all evils and 
abuſes, even tyranny and ſervitude? Now what is it that introduces 
«this greateſt of all corruptions and calamities, but the power of one 
„% man to do what he pleaſes? And was not Tiberius Gracchus that 
cc man 27 : — . . 2 ; © 

T anſwer, No he was not that man. He had not the power to do 
all the good he pleaſed; and it does not appear that he had the power 
to do any public evil whatſoever. If he aſſumed the ſupreme power in effect; 


if be ag hg for eme nonths, as Cittro pretends, yer it is plain, from 
the_hiſtory of his tribuneſhip, that he had no ſubjects to fight for him; 


and his ſupreme power was not a corcive one. 

Doubtlefs it required great aui bority to effect ſo great good as Tiberius 
had in view: "Becauſe the evil was far ſpread; all the great men 
in the Commonwealth were engaged in pride and intereſt to ſupport 
it, and = . 8 . ſince what removed That, muſt 
& reduce Them; and terribly ſhorten their property, their figure an- 
cc burn i 5. * dow 4 7 N ty 5 ; 1 

Yet. Tiberius, to cure this far ſpread evil, aſſumed no lawleſs power. 
Except the legal power annexed to his office of Tribune, he had no 
power but what his eminent virtue, and manifeſt zeal for the public 
good, acquired him over the minds of the people. This indeed was great. 


= 
* 


the ten coul be torrypted. Now the oppoſition 
of a fingle Tribune was ſufficient to fruſtrate 
the Good Intentions of the other Nine. 

It may not be improper, while I am 
juſtifying the conduct of Tiberius, to take 
notice of the elamour raiſed by the nobles, 
when he ſtoed fer a: ſecond *Fribuneſhip. 
Had Tiberius been re-elected to that office, 
it would have been juſt and conſtitutional, 


though it be granted chat a law was ſub- 


ſiſting againſt ſuch re- election. The Ro- 
mans, Without repealing their laws, fre- 
quently diſpenſed with them in the elec- 


tion of magiſtrates. They had done it 


twice, within a few years, in favour of Sci- 
pio the younger. They had a natural and 
indefeaſible right ſo to do; and the Sena- 


tors themſelves approved of ſuch diſpenſing 
with the laws, when they thought it for 


the good of the State, or when it would 
ſerve any purpoſe of their own ambition. 
When, in the year of Rome. 397, the Comi- 
tia, through the influence of the Senate, 
were chuſing two Patricians to the Conſul- 
ſhip, in violation of the Licinian law, 
which required, that there ſhould be al- 
ways ane plebeian Conſul; and when the 
Tribunes, for that reaſon, oppoſed the 
proceeding, the Interrex, . who preſided in 
the aſſembly, anſwered, - That, L a laau of 
the twelve Tables, whatever the people de- 
creed laſt, <was law; aud the votes of the 
people avere their decree. Ut quodcunque 
poſtremum populus juſſiſſet, id jus ratum- 
que eſſet, juſſum populi et ſuffragia eſſe. 
Liv. B. 7. c. 17. The Tribunes acqui- 
eſced, and the two Patricians were declared 
Conſuls. | 


Burt, 
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But, furely, no power can be more lawful, more ſalutary to a State, or 
leſs to be dreaded. © A virtuous man can never endanger liberty nor 
* hurt ſociety. —Morality, with ſenſe, is. the only true ſtandard of popu- 
« Jarity, and the only juſt recommendation to it.“. 

| Now, that Tiberius was a virtuous man, and had morality with ſenſe, 
we have the. teftimony of the warmeſt” advocates for the Ariſtocratical 
faction. Both Cicero and Paterculus extol the talents and virtue of this 
Tribune; nor has either the one or the other of thoſe writers any thing 
to object to him, but that he fell ff from the honeſt party, he fell off 
from the the Senate | deſcivit. a bonis, deſcivit a ſenatu:] That is, he quitted 
the faction of the oppreſſors of their country, men determined. to pro- 


ceed in a courſe. that was contrary to all law. and compaſſion; and direfly 


tended to enſlave-Rome. | | q 
And it ſeems, it was through want of wiſdom that Tiberius per- 


ſiſted in the thought of humbling this imperious, oppreſſive faction. 
<«. Lelius, (ſays the writer of the Political Diſcourſes) that accompliſh- 


* ed Roman, the celebrated friend of the great Scipio Africanus, as 


«virtuous and public- ſpirited a man as either of the Gracchi, and, I 


<« think, more wiſe, was ſenſibly touched with the ſame grievances, which 
% ſo much piqued Them, and, whilſt he was a Tribune of the people, 
«conceived, a deſign to cure them; but gave it over upon a view of 


its extreme difficulty and peril. Had he ſeen any proſpect of ſucceed- 
&* ing, by methods that were not deſperate and threatning to the Com- 
r monwealth, it is likely he would have purſued his intention. Surely 


* 


r To what has been already mentioned 


(p. 521.) in proof of the high eſteem, in 
which Tiberius was held, for ſound judg- 


ment and integrity of heart, may be added 
the ſtory concerning his intimate friend, 
Blaſtus of Cumey as related by Plutarch. 
After the death of the Tribune, Blofius, 
who had been one of his agents, was ſeiz- 
ed, carried before the Conſuls and examin- 
ed. He readily confeſſed that he had done 
whatever Tiberius had directed him to do. 
— But (ſays Nafica) what if be bad ordered 
you to ſet fire to theCariTOL? Blaſſius an- 
ſwered ; Tiberius nas not capable of giving 
me ſuch an order. All preſent perſiſting to 
reſs him with the ſame queſtion, he at 
ength boldly ſaid ; I Tiberius had command- 
ed me to ſet fire to the Capitol, I ſhould have 
thought it my duty to obey him; being firmly 
perſuaded, that he would not have given me 
that command but for the good of the People. 
Cicero, in his diſcourſe de Amicitia, makes 
Lelius relate the ſame ſtory, with ſome dif- 
ference of circumſtances, repreſenting Bl 


<« the temptation was great to an honeſt and humane mind, to make the 


Aus, not as judicially examined by the Con. 
ſuls, but as. privately interragated by Læ- 


Laus, whoſe protection he was come to aſk, 


Lelius, upon the mention of Blafixs's anſwer 
( Paruifſem ) eries out, What a wicked anjaver ! 
[Videtis quam nefaria vox.] Let if Blo/- 
fius had expreſſed the like implicit, confi- 
dence in the wiſdom and virtue of Scipio 
Amilianus, it is poſſible, that Cicero would 
not have inferred any thing from it to the 
diſadvantage of Blaſſtus, and would have 
inferred much to the advantage of Scipio. 

= When Cicero [de Haruſp. Reſp. c. 20.] 
imputes Tiberias's forſaking the honeft party 
to his reſentment againſt the Senate, for 
their breaking the Numantine league, which 
had been negotiated by him; it ſeems juſt 
as candid and pertinent, as it would have 
been in Catiline, to impute the Conſul's 


zeal, againſt him and his machinations, to 


br hatred; becauſe the conſpirator 
ad been Ciceros competitor for the con- 
ſulſhip. SPED! 


« rich 
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« rich and wanton reſtore the bread, which they had robbed from the 
<< poor and innocent, to cut up daring oppreſfion by the roots, to reſtore 
<« the baffled laws to their former force, and to eſtabliſh a juſt and equal 
« adminiſtration in a free Commonwealth. But he would not attempt 
„ what he foreſaw no man could accompliſh without making himſelf 
ec maſter of all the reſt ; and particular as of injuſtice, perhaps, ſeemed 
to him more tolerable than the tyranny, that is, the power, of one over 
“ all. The Gracchi actually aſſumed and exerciſed that power, which, 
c had not they been deſtroyed, would, in all likelihood, have deſtroyed 
the Republic.“ CES 2 2 oY 
Liberty and the Republic are cant-words, where the bulk of a peo- 
ple have neither property, nor. the privilege of living by their labour. 
Did our laws allow of any ſlavery in this iſland ; and ſhould the landed 
gentlemen, the : proprietors, of large eſlates, in order to make the moſt 
of them, take them out of the hands of their tenants, and import Ne- 
groes to cultivate the farms; ſo that the Britiſb huſbandmen and la- 
bourers, far from having any encouragement. to marry, had no means 
to ſubſiſt: Would an univerſal practice of this fort be called particular 
alis of injuſtice? And could no public-ſpirited, popular man attempt 
a cure of this evil, without being ſeditious, becauſe the evil was far 
ſpread, and he knew, that the great and the rich were engaged in pride 
and intereſt to ſupport it, and to oppoſe every remedy ? And the caſe in 
queſtion was much ſtronger than what is here put; the lands, which the 
r Romans were not ſuffered to cultivate, being of right their own, and 
detained from them by daring uſurpers and oppreſſos. 
But, according to the writer of the Political Diſcourſes, the future evils 
to be apprehended from the cure of the preſent, were greater than 
the preſent; becauſe this cure no man could accompliſh, without making 
himſelf maſter of all the refs: And ſo Lelivs would not attempt it, 
becauſe he would by no means be maſter of all the reſt ; the pre- 
ſent” evils, perhaps, ſeeming to him more tolerable, than his having 
power over all. I can hardly believe that Lælius was diverted, by. 
this conſideration, from attempting, when Tribune, to ſuccour and 
ſet free, by. wholſome laws, the diſtreſſed and enſlaved plebeians. Is it 
not much more probable, that fear for his own ſafety, his fear of the 
reſentment of the rich oppreſſors, got the better of his patriot inclina- 
tions? And perhaps his connexion with that ſame Scipio Africanus, 
who was ſo much a party-man, and had ſo little virtue, as to approve. 
of his couſin's introducing armed ſlaves into an aſſembly of the legiſla- 
ture and murdering a Tribune, had no ſmall influence in determining 


the conduct of the public-ſpirited man, more wiſe than either of the 


 Gracchi. 


+ T might here aſk, how came Lylius to foreſee. ſo clearly, that the 
reformations in queſtion no man could accompliſh, without making 
himſelf maiter of all the reſt? According to Plutarch, the men of the 
vi$;z 1 . „„ ien 
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higheſt reputation at Rome, for virtue and ſound judgment, did not g. Robe. 

foreſee this terrible conſequence. Among theſe were Marius Stæ— 132. 

vola *, an eminent Civilian, and then Conſul; Appiur Claudins, Pre- 319 Cent. 
ſident of the Senate; and Craſſus [ſoon after} Pontifes Maximns. wen 

do not find, that Eicinius Stolp (a man not ſo virtuous as Tierins ** 

Gracebus, not ſo pure in his motives, nor ſo juſtifiable in his proceed- 

ings) either — at the tyranny, or was thought to aim at it; though 

his adverfaries might, perhaps, in paſſion throw out words of that im- 

ort. He atchieved his enterprize, and to the advantage of the public. 

Elis laws produced that union at home, which made the Romans ſd ſuc- 

ceſsful in their wars abroad; an union, that was never totally broke, 

till, by the gradual, but at length outrageous violation of his Aprarine 

law, oppreſſion became intolerable. e 

To the queſtion, put by our author, . What is it that nroduces this 

« greateſt of all corruptions and calamities [tyranny and ſervitude] Bur 

<«< the power of one man to do what he pleaſes?“ I anſwer, (in his own 
manner) The power of @ few to do what hey pleaſe." The rich nobles 

had uſurped this power. And Gracchus's attempt, therefore, was to 

overturn a power which, if not overturned, would introduce the greateſt _ 

of all corruptions. and calamities, tyranny and fervitude, © In” a free Pol pig. 

e ſtate——the overgrown riches, and conſequently: power of one, or - 

< fer, tend directly to the enthralling of all; —— and “ there could 

< therefore be nothing more juſt, nothing more equitable, or more con- 

e ducing to mutual peace among fellow citizens, and to the equality fo 

<< neceſſary in a free ſtate - than the aſcertaining the Ararian law, and 
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Tied to ſome exceſſes, this affects not the preſent queſtion. Tiberius, To 


4 


<« reſtoring the uſurped lands to the injured and neceſſitous e | 1 bf 

. BUT, though © the profeſſions. of the Gracchi were 1105 ble; and pe Dilcc - . | 

c the open and daring abuſes of the nobility furniſhed" them with fair p. 79. i 
« 8 Knows their intentions 22770 292 IPC HR 0 
e commonly judge of men's intentions by their known characte . 
their paſt conduct, the nature of their new undertakings, and the means they 9 {al 
employ to accompliſh them, Now, in all theſe reſpects, Tiberius, as ws ""M 
have ſeen, ſtands in the faireſt light. I am not ſpeaking of Caius. If the 1 
latter, from an eager deſire to revenge the murder of a brother, was car- "be 1 
i 


2: 4 
5 2 x Amr 
by . * pc 


$AVE THE STATE, did ſome things that were out of the ordinary me- | 
thods, but nothing unjuſtifiable, or unconſtitutional.” And to ſay, that, by by | 
procuring ſuch benefits to the people as he propoſed, he would have ac- 1 


quired that tyranny over them, from which the benefits themſelves were ty 
à natural preſervative, would not be very logical. His purpoſe was not bk 
| | d | | Fre 
Cicero (in Orat. pro Planc. c. 36.) . condemnation, yet] after Tiberius was 1 
would perſuade us, that Scævola changed killed, defended, as a juſt action, a pri- 1 
his opinion, and that he [who did not vate man's taking arms for that end. But 3: 


think, that his office of Conſul authoriſed are we to believe every. thing, that Cicero 
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him to put any citizen to death, before le- relates of party - matters ?? 3 3 
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to enrich legionary ſoldiers under his command and at his devotion; 
but to reſcue the poor Romans from miſery and oppreſſion, raiſe them 
above all temptation to fell what yet remained of their liberty, and rein- 
ſtate. them in the poſſeſſion of what they had loſt of it. In a word, the 
reformations he undertook were in their own nature (as our author ſpeaks) 
conducing to that equality. ſo neceſſary in a free ſtate. N 


% 


1 could wiſh, that a writer, who makes this conceſſion, had told us, 
how that equality, ſo neceſſary in a free ſtate, could have been preſerv- 
ed, or rather reſtored, in Rome, without ſuch reformation as Tiberius 
had in view; and, if ſuch reformations were needful for reſtoring ſuch 
neceſſary equality, by what other means they could have been brought 
about, than by the efforts and influence of one or a few ſuch men as Tiberius 
Gracchus (many ſuch. were never to be found living, at the ſame time, 
in any one nation of the world :). Or whether we muſt. adhere to this 
maxim, That it is more eligible, to have far ſpread evils, abuſes dire&#ly 
tending to enflave a people, ſubſiſt, than 70 incur the danger of flavery, by 
ſuffering one, or a few, virtuous, public-ſpirited men to live, if they 
happen to be poſſeſſed of ſo much authority as is neceſſary to accompliſh 


the cure of thoſe evils and abuſes. _ 


It is aſſerted in the Diſcourſes (as we have ſeen) that the Gracchi 


«aſſumed that power, which, if they had not been deſtroyed, would 


* in all likelihood have deſtroyed the Republic.“ I have already 
obſerved; that there appears no proof of Tiberius's aſſuming any power: 
or can I ſee that the power, he had, would, in all likelihood, have de- 
royed the Republic, if he himſelf had not been deſtroyed. But 
chis, I imagine, every body muſt ſee, that the power aſſumed, by the 
IE, to deſtroy Tiberius, did, in all certainty, deſtroy the Common- 
lk FT as e 1 
And thus much the learned writer of the Life of Cicero has found him- 


ſelf obliged to allow. For u he treats both the Gracchi as ſeditious; 


Prek. to 
Hiſt. of the 
Life of Cic. 


Þ»- 33, | 


yet he imputes che deſtruction of Roman liberty, not to their ſedition, but 
to the meaſures taken by the Senate to ſuppreſs it. = 4 
t muſt. ſeem ſtrange to obſerve, how thoſe two illuſtrious bro- 
« thers, who, of all men, were the deareſt to the Roman ple, yet 
upon the firſt. reſort to arms [by the nobles,] were ſeverally deſerted 
« by. the multitude, in the very heighth of their authority, and ſuffered 
to be cruelly maſſacred in the face of the whole city: Which ſhews, 
« What little ſtreſs is to be laid on the afliſtance of the populace, when 
the diſpute comes to blows ; and that ſedition, though it may often 
4 ſhake, yer will never deſtroy a free State, while it continues unarmed 


& and unſupported by a military force. But his vigorous conduct of the 


« Senate, though it ſeemed. neceſſary * to the preſent. quiet of the city, yet ſoon. 


” 
. 


Not more neceſſary, preſume, to the wards, Mariks's maſſacres and Yy//a's-pro- 
Arſent quiet of the city, chan were, after- fcriptipns,. to the like quiet. | 


+ % ofter 
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* after proved fatal to is; as it taught all the ambitious, by a moſt ſenſible 5. R. 629. 


< experiment, that there was no way of ſupporting an uſurped authority, 432. 
« but by force: So that from this time, as we ſhall find in the following 379 Coat 
ce ſtory, all thoſe who aſpired to extraordinary powers, and a domi- 
cc nion in the Republic, ſeldom troubled themſelves with what the Senate 
«© or people were voting a: Rome, but came attended by armies to en- 
e force their pretenſions, which were always decided by the longeſt ſword. 
The popularity of the Gracchi was founded on the real affections 
<« of the people, gained by many extraordinary privileges and ſubſtantial 
* benefits conferred upon them: But when force was found neceſſary 
'* to controul the authority of the Senate, and to ſupport that intereſt, 
e which was falſly called popular, inſtead of courting the multitude by 
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<« real ſervices and beneficial laws, it was found a much ſhorter way, to 8} 
15 5 5 f f the 1 
& corrupt them by money; a method wholly unknown in the times of the Be 
« Gracchi, by which the men of power had always a number of mer- 2 
4 cenaries at their devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning, who 1 | 
, by clamour and violence carried all before them in the public aſſem- 1 
blies, and came prepared to ratify whatever was propoſed to them : this 1 
<< kept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while by the terror of arms, 95 
« and a ſuperior force, the great could eaſily ſupport, and carry into "9th 
“ execution, whatever votes they had once procured in their favour by "i 
faction and BRIBERY.“ + 1 5 = a 454 "08 
To this I ſhall only add, that it ſeems hard to conceive, how that "(98 

#5 8 1 = 

BRIB ER, fo fatal in its conſequences, could poſſibly have been pre- *Þ 

vented, but by ſuch regulations, as Tiberius Gracchus propoſed: Regu- [4 


lations, which had they. taken place, the ambitious would not have hal lb ; 


the power they afterwards poſſeſſed, of corrupting; nor the people, 1 
through indigence, have been tempted to barter their liberty for gold. "98 
Tiberius doubtleſs foreſaw, that the Commonwealth muſt periſh, unleſs » 1 
ſome effectual meaſures were taken to cruſh the monſtrous heads of that 5 
oligarchy which already began to ſhew itſelf, and which, if not deſtroyed, 1 
would infallibly produce another monſter, more hideous, if poſſible, Mo- in 
narchic Deſpotiſm. The generous Tribune hazarded and loſt his life in the 1 
purſuit of ſo glorious an enterprize; and, if his character, his views, his 1 
conduct be impartially conſidered, I cannot imagine, but he muſt appear | 278 
the moſt accompliſhed Patriot that ever Rome produced. 3 5 ö 7 


1 


A brief relation of the ſervile war in Sicily. al 15 1. : | | 
After ſome years the ſlaves are quelled. + mY ee inc 1 
Ariſtonicus, having ſeated himſelf in the throne of Pergamus, is diſpoſſeſſed . 

by the Romans. | | | 15 | DT yy 

AED . . . | ; | / | 8 : * 
FF\HE Conſular Faſces were transferred to P. Popillins Lænas and g. Nc 1 
1 P. Rupilius. Rome had now no war abroad to ſuſtain, but 1371. 1381 


| 131. 
2 22 2 5 againſt 320 Conſ. 
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The Roman HIS TOR T. Book VI. 
agvinſt the revolted ſlaves in, Sicily ; a war which had already laſted ſome 
years, and was kindled upon the following occaſion. The beſt eſtates 


in that country were in the hands of ſome rich men of the natives, 
and of the Roman knights (thoſe - opulent publicans) who, finding 


their account more in employing ſlaves, than huſbandmen of free con- 


dition, to cultivate the farms, had tranſported ſuch multitudes of ſlaves 
thither, that the iſland. ſwarmed with them. The ill treatment theſe 
wretches ſuffered from their maſters, who ſcarce allowed them neceſſary 
food or raiment, put them upon ſeeking, by rapine, what was needful 
for the ſupport of life, They frequently went out in gangs, plundered 
Villages, and exerciſed all kinds of violence. The ſeveral es, ſuc- 
ceſſively ſent from Rome into the iſland, had, out of fear of the maſters 
to whom the ſlaves belonged, neglected doing any thing effectual to re- 
medy theſe diſorders: For the Roman knights were a powerful body, 
whom. it was dangerous to diſoblige. Impunity naturally increaſed the 
miſchief ; the ſlaves grew daily more licentious ; and their going out in 
bands, to rob, gave them an opportunity of forming plots to deliver 
themſelves from the yoke of ſervitude. ge. ; 

It happened that one Antigenes, a Sicilian, had a Syrian ſlave, named 
Eunus, a man of ſpirit, and who had a particular talent for impoſing 
on the multitude. He pretended to have, by dreams and ſenſible ap- 
paritions, intercourſe with the Gods. By breathing flames out of his 


mouth, and a variety of other juggling tricks, he, got at length into 


fuch vogue as to paſs for an oracle. ole crouds came to him, to be 


told their fortunes. As to himſelf, he conſtantly publiſhed that his 


deſtiny was to be a King. His maſter, diverted with this whim, uſed 
frequently, when at table, to queſtion him concerning his future royalty, 
and the manner in which he would treat each of the gueſts then preſent. 


According to his different anſwers, ſome inſulted him, others ſent him 


meat from the table, craving his future protection, when he ſhould' be 
upon his throne. The jeſt proved ſerious in the event, as we ſhall 


| peckehdly ſee, and Eunus did not forget the different treatment he had 


with from his maſter's gueſts 
Among thoſe who repaired to this prophet for advice, there came at 


lengch the flaves of one Damophilus' of Enna, a man of a brutal cha- 


racter, and who had a wife no leſs inhutrian. treated by both, 
the ſlaves had formed a plot to murder both. However, before they 
proceeded to action, they thought it adviſeable to aſk the oracle of the 
country, Whether the Gods would proſper them in an enterprize they 
were meditating? Eunus anſwered, That whatever. were their project, it 
was agreeable to the Gods, and would infallibly ſucceed, provided they 
did nat defer the execution. The ſlaves, thereupon, to the number of 
400, armed with forks and ſcythes, and other ruſtie weapons, aſſem- 


| bled themſelves in all haſte, put Eunus at their head, and ſtraight 


- 
2 


aſſacred. 


marcheg. to Bun; where, being joined by the ſlaves of the 1 


n 
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down a precipice: But as for her . who had always diſap- 


proved the barbarity of her parents, and ſhewed great compaſſion to. 5 
the ſlaves, they treated her with all imaginable reſpect and tender- nt 
neſs, and conveyed her ſafely to Catana, where they delivered her into # 
the care of ſome of her relations. Eunus with his own hands flew Pytbo by 
and Antigenes, the two maſters he had ſucceffively ſerved. After which, | 9 


2 
2 
8 


— 
— — 


9 _— 8 
—— — — — 
. * * A P 2 — 1. 

— * — 


rnius Pi 1 
iſland. Emunus's army we daily more numerous. Cleon, a Cihciun fave, 51 wn” _ 
had taken it into his head. ee itirace him ; and, Having der rogerher Se | 
5000 ſlaves, had pillaged Arigentum, and the territory about it. Ir Els . I 4 


was hoped at firſt, that theſe two leaders would be competitors. fer do- . 8 


1 83 4 


minion, and deſtroy one another; but, contrary to all men's expectations, 1 
they joined farces,, and Ciaon ſerved as. General under Eumns. "an 

The Roman affairs were in. this bad. ſituation, when the Prætor Phay- oo 
tins Hypſeus, in the year 619, came into Sicih, to reſtore them. Far by 
from ſucceeding, he fiiffered a total defear by the rebels 4 whoſe _— Hh 


1 — * 
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— 3 after this victory, augmented to near 200,000 men, they ravaged the 

Az. Whole country, and took many cities. 3 : 
| 326 Con. The example of the ſlaves in Sicily infected thoſe in Italy and Greece, 
2C—— and occaſioned inſurrections there, Theſe, however, were eaſily quelled. 
To reduce King Autiochus and his Syrians, the Senate, in the year 619, 

thought it expedient to ſend a Conſular army, under the command of 

Fulvius, the collegue of Scipio. What fortune Fulvius had the Hiſto- 

rians have not told us. His ſucceſſor, Calpurnius Piſo, one of the 

Conſuls for the year 620, having firſt reſtored diſcipline, that was 

much relaxed among the troops, overthrew the ſlaves before Meſſana, 

Orof-B.5- to which they had laid ſiege: Eight thouſand of them periſhed in 
0 the action, and the priſoners were all crucified. Notwithſtanding this 

victory, the war continued, till Rupilius, one of the Conſuls of the pre- 

ſent year 621, had the command of the Roman forces. After his arrival 

| | Diod. in the iſland, he ſucceſſively laid ſiege to Tauromenium and Enna, the 

" Sicul. g. ſtrongeſt places in the poſſeſſion of the ſlaves. Both were betrayed into 

35, his hands. Twenty thouſand of the rebels are ſaid to have been cut 

Orol. B. 5. Off. Eunus, with 600 of his guards, eſcaped from Enna, and took re- 

2 0 fuge in a ſteep rocky place. Being there inveſted by the Romans, and 

having no hope to <ſcape, the 600 ſlew one another, to avoid a more 

painful death. King Eunus hid himſelf in a cave, whence he was 

quickly dragged out, together with his cook, his baker, the man that 

uſed to rub him when he bathed, and a buffoon, whoſe buſineſs had 

been to divert him at his meals. Rupilius ſent him in chains to Mur- 

2 where, conſumed with vermin, he miſerably ended his days in 

riſon. rages F 5 

wo T HIS rebellion was no ſooner ſuppreſſed, than the Republic entered 

upon a new war in Aſia, to make good her claim to the country of Perga- 

| mus; a claim founded, as we have before obſerved, on'the teſtament of 

Juſtin. B. Attalus Philometer. Ariſtonicus, a baſtard brother of Attalus, aſſiſted by the 

35 Ji. Thracians from the other ſide of the Boſphorus, as likewiſe by a ſtrong par- 

B. 3. c. a. ty of the Pergamenians, had got poſſeſſion of the throne; and, to diſ- 


$ *. ſſeſs him, it was thought, at Rome, that no leſs than a Conſular army 
4 e would be requiſite. But now a warm diſpute aroſe between the Con- 


13 ſuls, P. Licinius Craſſus and L. Valerius Flaccus, for the honour of 
z Con. commanding in this expedition. Craſſus, in virtue of his authority as 
Pantiſen Maximus, ſubjected his collegue, who was Flamen, or prieſt 
of Mars, to a fine, in caſe he left his prieſtly functions. On the 

other hand, Valerius pretended, | that a Supreme Pontif was, by his 
„ N of commanding an army out of Hay: And in- 
Liv. Fpit, deed there had been hitherto. no example of it. The deciſion of the 
B. 9. _ affair devolved at length upon the people; and then a third party 
appeared in favour of Scipio Africanus, lately arrived from Spain. Craſſus 

Cic. Philip. carried his point. Scipio had for him the votes of only two tribes; and 
xi-3. theſe were, perhaps, more than he had reaſon to expect, conſidering he 

| | yy | _ Was 


Chap. VIII. The Roman HisTory, 

was now but a private man, and the people, in general, not well affected 
to him: For it was publicly known, that, when at Numantia he re- 
ceived the news of Tiberius's death, he repeated a line out of Homer to 
this effect: ** = 


So periſh all who imitate his crimes v. 


He ſoon confirmed the multitude in their diflike to him. C. Papirius 
Carbo, a bold man and a great orator, but of no character for vir- 
tue, was at this time in the tribuneſhip, and warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the people againſt - the nobles. One day, in a public aſ- 
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ſembly, he called to Scipio, and aſked him, What he thought of the 


death of Tiberius? meaning probably, by this queſtion, to draw an an- 
ſwer from him that would hurt his credit, either with the Senate or the 
people. Scipio, without heſitation, declared, that, in his opinion, Tibe- 
rius was juſtly lain. And, when the multitude let him know their diſ- 
pleaſure by a loud cry, he boldly returned, < Ceaſe your noiſe: Do you 
« think, by your clamour, to frighten me, who am uſed, unterrified, to 
hear the ſhouts of embattled enemies?“ 
| THE law, formerly mentioned *, enacting, that the people ſhould 
vote by tablets, in making and. repealing laws, was now obtained by this 
Carbo. He offered another, importing, that the ſame perſon might be 
re-elected to the tribuneſhip, as often as the people pleaſed. The party 
of the nobles, in oppoſing this, employed their whole credit; and the 
eloquence of Scipio and his friend Lælius, thus affiſted, prevailed againſt 
that of C. Gracchus and Carbo. | 

This year the Comitia, for the firſt time, chofe. both the Cenſors out of 
the plebeian order: They were Q, Cæcilius Metellus Macedonicus and 9, 
Pompeius. That the Roman people might increaſe and multiply, Metellus 
publiſhed a Cenſoral edict, recommending marriage; and on that ſub- 
ect, made a ſpeech, of which 4. Gellius has preſerved two fragments, 
bot aſcribes them to Metellus Numidicus. | 

% Tf, Romans, the race of men could be preſerved without wives, 
& we ſhould all ſpare ourſelves the trouble of them: but ſince nature has 
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ce ſo ordered it, that there is no living comfortably with them, nor liv- 
ing at all without them, we ought to have more regard to the welfare 


« and perpetuity of the Republic, than to the eaſe of a life that is of fo 
& fhort duration.“ 5 | | 
Speaking of the corruption of manners, © The immortal Gods are 
« powerful; hut we have no right to expect, they ſhould be more in- 
„„ dulgent to us than are our parents. Now, if we perſiſt in evil 
« courſes, our parents diſinherit us. What then have we to hope from 
« the Gods, if we do not put an end to our extravagancies? Thoſe 
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* only, who are not enemies to themſelves, have a title tg, their favour. 5 


It. is the part of the G Fa 8 to 2 virtue, not to * 
wo the onful Cr 4 juſt appointed to conduct an expeditio 
Rox: þ6 5 fie entered the — me EM at the head of - 
2 | —1 Y, hened by auxiliaries from Mithridates King of 
Pontus (father of the famous King of that name) and from the Kings of 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Papblagonia. According to Fuftin, the Roman 


General was more intent on plundering the country, than gaining a 


victory. Towards the end of the year, being on a marc was at- 
tacked. by the enemy, his. whole army „ he himſel Aer pri- 


foner : Vet he avoided the diſgrace of ſlavery, being killed b * 7. bracian | 


ſoldier, whon he purpoſely proy oked by, thruſting a 5 into his eye. 
In the appointment of Conſuls for the new year, the choice fell upon 


gam vanquiſhed Him inthe field, and afterwards took him priſoner in 
Stratonice, — he had ſhut hinaſelf up. The Conſul put the treaſures 
of Attalus, rogether- with Ariſtonicus, on board the fleet, to be conveyed 
to Nome; 2 Put, dying Toon after in Alia, left to his ſucceſſor the honour 

of leading rhe captive in triumph. 
9 EAR EO, one of che Tribunes of this year, to revenge 
the Cenſor  Metellus Macedonicus, who (according to Pliny) 


Bef. Chr. b C. Claudius Pulcher and M. Perperna; the latter (if we may believe Va- 
 ferius' Maximus) not a Roman citizen at the time of his election. Per- 
Ferna — commiſſioned to proſecute the war againſt the King of Per- 


bu xg ha Kin ar he Senate, made a moſt outrageous — upon his 


lite, -1/ — the " 5 returning home from t Comme Martius at 
of Nome empty of people, the Tribune cauſed 
him 0 1 oY 2 rats was' dragging him away, to throw him headlong 


5 7 72 Aran rock, when another of the "ribunes. at the 12 veſt of 
Ss Lame and rel 


Atinius nevertheleſs ecrated 
— — are of Aerellus, and chereby reduced him to live upon the 

Bouncy gf. 7.7 

wel N ie ini apt 10 1 that the Tribunes of the people 


/ 


they were not t before this time, Gough they 


"I e * dis ] . n | 


et ne apes haben- the zext, and that the Quzſtorſhip gave an 
di Jus a = | Ser 4TORs. non eſ- immediate right to the 3 , after 
e te Ani Hebeſeitum. dhe expiration. of the office, an actual 
| 7 nnk Berg by the. word Sz x4- gn. into, it daring bf He. adds: 
TORS, of Capper; retend. to Jay, Accord- *© And though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, none were 
ing to. ie learned writer of the Hiſtory of held to be complete Senators till they 
the he of. Gicore.%s It eee were enrolled =, the next Luſtrum, ix 
Senators, Tikes, thole. „ the iſt. of the, Cenſors, yet that was only 
the Cenſor: 2 1 og es, that © matter of form, and What could not be 


5 2 51 an the ad, 25 e au. 


2 eee as he Ft pi de „ denied ie them, unlels for the charge 


Chap. VIII. 


finiſhed the reduction of Pergamus, by the baſeſt methods. He poiſoned me” 
the ſprings from which the towns that held out againſt him were ſup- 323 Conf. 


The Roman His Tory. 


plied with water. Yet the Romans not only continued him in the go- 


vernment of Pergamus three years after the expiration of his Conſul- 
ſhip, but ſuffered him, when he came home, to triumph for his ex- 


ploits. 


Before his return, the Senate nominated ten commiſſioners, of whom 


Aquilius was chief, to reduce the kingdom into the form of a pro- 
vince; and, by way of recompence for the ſervices of Ariarathes, Kin 


of Cappadocia, who loſt his life in the war, beſtowed on his children, Ly- 


caonia and Cilicia : and Appian ſays, that Aquilius fold the Greater Phry- 
gia to Mitbridates for a ſum of money, but that the Senate afterwards 
annulled the bargain. Be that as it will, it was not long before the 
Republic claimed, as her own, Ionia, Eolis, Caria, Lydia, Doris, Lyca- 
nia, Piſidia, and the two Phrygia's; and the whole, including Perga- 


« and notoriety of ſome crime, for which 
every other Senator was equally liable to 
* be degraded. Theſe Quæſtors, therefore, 
% choſen annually by the people, ⁊vere 
«© the regular and ordinary ſupply of the va- 
* cancies of the Senate, which confiſted at 
% this time of about five hundred: by 
« which excellent inſtitution, 7he way t 
« the higheſt order in the State wwas laid 
open to the virtue and induſtry of every 
8 3 citixen; and the dignity of this 

overeign council maintained by a ſuc- 
«« ceſſion of members, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
merit had firſt recommended them to 
e the notice and favour of their country- 
. | 

The learned writer, in ſupport of what 
is here ſaid, gives, in the margin, the fol- 
lowing paſſages from Cicero: Quæſtura 
primus gradus honoris [in Verr. Act 1. 
4.] Populum Romanum, cujus honoribus 


in ampliſſimo concilio, et in altiſſimo gradu 


dignitatis, atque in hac omnium terrarum 
arce collocati ſumus.. [ Poſt red. ad Sen. 1.] 
Ita magiſtratus annuos creaverunt, ut con- 
eilium ſęnatus reip. proponerent fempiter- 
num; dligerentur autem in id concilium ab 
aniverſo populo, adituſque in illum ſummum 
ordinem omnium civium induſtriæ ac vir- 
tuti pateret, Pro Sext. 66. 


That from Sylla's dictatorſnip to the 


time of Ciceros Quezſtorſhip (a ſhort period 
of fix or ſeven years) the Quæſtors were 
the regular and ordinary ſupply of the va- 


Vol. II. 


cancies of the Senate (though, perhaps, it 
cannot be proved) may well enough be 
imagined ; becauſe the Quzſtors, . choſen 
annually, were then twenty in number, 
But it plainly appears. from the words im- 
mediately preceding thoſe which are quot- 
ed from Cic. pro Sext. that the paſſage re- 
fers to the times before Sy//a, and even to 
the earlieſt times of the Republic. Majores 
noſtri, cum regum poteſtatem non tuliſſent, 
ita magiſtratus annuos creaverunt, &c. 
Now the number of Quæſtors, | annually 
choſen, was, to the year of Rome 333, on- 
ly tauo; from that time to 488, but four ; 


and thence to Sylla's dictatorſhip, (in 672.) 


did not exceed eight; which laſt and largeſt 


number, if ſufficient to ſupply the vacancies 


of a Senate conſiſting of.300 members, (many 
of whom ſerving in the wars, ſome muſt be 
ſuppoſed to periſh in battle). yet certainly 
could not be ſufficient to furniſh annually 
ten new Tribunes and four new Zdiles. 


5453 
M. Aquilias, raiſed to the Conſulſhip with C. Sempronius Tuditanus, N. R. 


Chr, 


Juſtin, B. 


37. c. 1. 
App. de 


Bell. Mith- 
rid. p. 177. 


Of theſe fourteen magiſtrates, who are all 


ſuppoſed, by the learned hiſtorian, to have 
places in the Senate, ſix muſt every year, 


taking one year with another, obtain. their 


magiſtracies, and riſe to the Senate, without 
paſſing through the office of Quæſtor. 


That in all the ages of the Republic 23 


magiſtrates, choſen annually, were the ordinary 
ſupply of the vacancies in the Senate, ſeems 
highly probable from the paſlages quoted by 
the learned hiſtorian, and from many other. 
See Cic. pro Rab. c. 7. & pro Cluent. c. 56. 
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mus, was called the Province of Aa. From this conqueſt aroſe that per- 


tual commerce of Rome with the Aſatics; and hence that exceſs of 
uxury, and that refinement in vice, which completed the corruption of 
Roman manners. . 


eee IX. 


The meaſures taken by the Senate to hinder the ; of the Agrarian law. 

The death of Scipio Africanus. NY | | 

Caius Gracchus executes the office of Quæſtor with applauſe. He is raiſed to 
the Tribuneſhip. He procures ſeveral laws in favour of the pe 


le. 
The Romans poſſeſs themſelves of Majorca and Minorca; and Aal a Na- 


” 
F © £ 


|. © Hon of the Tranſalyine Gauls. 


tis 


P the three Commiſſioners, for reſuming and dividing the public 

lands, P. Craſſus and Appius Claudius were now dead. In the place 
of theſe, the people elected Papirius Carbo and Fulvius Flaccus, men of 
no probity, and of very turbulent diſpoſitions. Appian tells us, that 
when the Triumvirs attempted to put in execution the Agrarian law, 
numberleſs diſputes aroſe concerning the boundaries of eſtates, and the 
titles of the poſſeſſors; that many of the Ialiaus, finding themſelves 
aggrieved by the judgments given in theſe cauſes, had recourſe to Scipio 
Africanus, and begged his protection; and that Scipio, though he 


gurſt not act any thing directly againſt the law of Tiberius, yet engaged 


the Senate to take from the Triumvirs, as biaſſed and partial judges, 


the cognizance of thoſe diſputes. The Fathers aſſigned it to the Conſul 


Sempronius. Tuditanys : But he, perceiving how difficult a province he 
Shave to manage, left the city very ſoon, pretending that his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary in Iapidia, a canton of lhyricum, whither he had 
been before commiſſioned to go, on account of a rebellion in that 


country. 2 | 5 
45 y its -abſence all thoſe law-ſuits remained undecided; and confe- 
quently the functions of the Triumvirs were ſuſpended : A diſappointment 
to the people, Which exceedingly provoked them againſt Scipio, the author 
of it. They reproached him, that, though contrary to the laws, they had 
twice raiſed him to the Conſulſhip, he was not aſhamed of appearing 
prnong their grestelt enemies. EN 

wght, and with good reaſon, that Scipio aſpired to the Dictator- 


g * | 


-ſhipy-.and chat. the Conſcript Fathers intended to raiſe him to that ſu- 


preme. dignity ; in order to ſettle the State; [in other words, 70 cruſh, by 
doe F an abſolute amd uncontrolable power, all thoſe men, good and 


/ 
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day the whole body of them, followed by a croud of Latines and other 
Italians, conducted him home from the Senate-houſe. | 

Next morning he was found dead in his bed, < without any appearance 323 Coke 
« of @ wound, ſays Appian : Whether it were that Cornelia, the mo- 
<« ther of the Gracchi, in concert with her daughter Sempronia, the wife 
« of Scipio, (who, becauſe ſhe was barren and not handſome, did not 
4 love her, and who was not beloved by her) had poiſoned him, leſt he 


c ſhould 


get the Agrarian law repealed : Or whether it were, as ſome 


« think, that he killed himſelf, becauſe he found, he could not accom- 
e pliſh what he had undertaken. There are others (adds the ſame Hi- 
« ſtorian) who ſay, that his ſlaves, being put to the torture, confeſſed, 
That certain perſons unknown, who were admitted into the houſe by a 
« back door, had ſtrangled him; and that, as for themſelves, they had not 
« dared to diſcover this murder, becauſe they knew that the People, 
« - hating Scipro, rejoiced at his dent.. OAT 


Cicero, in one part of his writings, introduces the orator Craſſus accuſing 


Carbo of being an accomplice in the murder: And, in another 


part, re- 


preſents Lælius as at a loſs to ſay what death Scipio diet. 
Plutarch tells us, That it was thought there appeared, on the dead 
« body, ſome marks of blows and violence: That moſt people 'openly 


> 4% 


« accuſed Fulvius, Scipio's declared enemy, and who, the day before, 


« had, from the Roftra, broke out into bitter railin 


s' againft him: 
« That there was ſome ſuſpicion even of Caius Grate Fe A hd that the 


<« People, for fear he ſhould be found guilty, would ; nat 


« quiry into the matter.” 


. | 


* 

S * — 
p ö g * 
5 \$ N 


A, 


„ 
1 


« No inquiſition was made (ſays Velleius Paterculus) concerning the 
% death of ſo great a man; and he, by whoſe exploits Rome had raid 
« her head above all the world, was carried to his funeral with'3#s Bad 
« covered. Whether HE DEED A NATURAL D CATH, bs WAN Y p- 

140 dt OJ] SBA De 


The writer of the Lives of IIluſtrious 
Men will have it, that Seipzeo's head was 
covered, to hinder the livid ſpots in his face 
from being ſeen. But if, as we learn from 
Cicero ( pro Muren. c. 36.) and Valerius Maxi- 


mut, (L. 7. c. f. F. 1.) Fabius and Tubero, 
the . of Scipio, had the care of his 


funeral, is is hard to account for heir cauſ- 
ing his head to be covered, unleſs it were a 
trick, to hinder people from ſeeing that 
there were no marks of violence upon it, 
and conſequently no ground for the calum- 
nies induſtrioufly propagated, 3 
From the variety of reports about the 
violence done to Scipio, and about the au- 
thors of it, it ſeems moſt probable, that-pie- 
judice and party-ſpirit invented the whole, 


and that he truly died a natural death ; * 
GE | 14A 2 


85 « THORS 
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„ „ eee ed nos 

according to Vellecus Paterculus, was the 

opinion of many authors. indes 
The writer of the Political: Piſcoùrſes, 


- prefixed to the new tranſla A > 
tells us, (p. 14.) that. ©* prev e . 


<« ſerved a ſcandalous heutrality and filence 


«© upon an en mg! der death of Scipio, 


his brother-in-law.” But, ſurely Carus 


was the laſt man, from whom it could be 
reaſonably expected, that he FRY give 


himſelf much trouble to eder, whether 


Scipio was poiſoned or hanged; a man who 


had publicly, declared his, approbation. of 
the, murder of his broth ff . Caius's 


own brother, Tiberius. And, as to Caizs's 

clearing himſelf from ſuſpicion, he would 

have finned againſt the ity of his own. 

character, he ſuppoſed, that any _ 
co 
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The ROMAN HisTory. 


Book VI. 


© THORS HAVE DELIVERED, or by treachery; as SOME have reported, 
&« [ſeu fatalem, ut plures, ſeu conflatam inſidus, ut aliqui prodidere me- 
% moriæ, mortem obiit, &c.] certain it is, that the glory of his life was 
te never ſurpaſſed but by that of his grandfather, the firſt Africanus. The 
<< ſecond finiſhed his days in the 56th year of his age.” 

He was doubtleſs a man of letters, wit, and politeneſs; a fine gen- 
tleman ; not only free from avarice, but noble and generous in money- 


could ſincerely believe him capable of aſ- 
ſaſſinating a man in his ſleep. 

I cannot but obſerve here, how eaſily M. 
. Rollin (prepoſſeſſed againſt the popular cauſe 


and; ita) patrons) not only gives up. Caius 
ach, and his ſiſter Sempronia, as concern- 
ed in the aſfaſſination of her huſband, Scip7o, '* 


but invelves likewiſe Cornelia in the guik. 


t is not to Le doubted (ſays M. Rollin) 


but this murder was committed by the 
& faction of the Gracehi; and it is hard not 


to believe, that Calus had a hand in it, 
„eiſteing all thoſe with whom he had the 
c cloſeſt connexion were fuſperted, Plutarch 


£ ſays\expreſly,, that Fulviut was faſpected. 


« Pompey * Gought, that Carbo was certainly 
26 xt . Sempronia, ſiſter of the Gracchi 


51 [21d wife of Scipio is charged [i. e. reported 
to have been ſuſpected] in the Epitome of 


E and by Oraſſan; and Appian makes 


0 murder. [i. e. Appian ſpeaks 
of ſuch #raniour;; but at the fame time tells 


us, that ſome were of opinion, that Scipio 


' Killed himſelf.] | 


From 


e hegrkoviing tothe ſuggeſtions of Cornelia and 
& the Triumwvirs, either . > * 
c ; ? 

ar roi by. into the Houſe by night, aſſalſins, 
4 2056 ALES: 25 FT OE 


It will appear the more extraordinary that 


M. Rollin ſhould by ſuch reſimonies be per- 
ſuaded, beyond all doubt, of the guilt of 
"Cornelia, it we turn to what he ſays of her, 
in ether parts of his Roman hiſtory. [ Plutarch 
4s his voucher. ] ee Feet ers 
Cornelia, after the death of her huſband, 


who left her 12 children) applied herſelf | 


4 to the care of her family with a wiſdom 
<; arid prudence that acquired her great eſ- 
A teem: Platarch tells us, that Ptolemy king 
% of; Egypi (it muſt have been Prolemy Phy/- 
4; cox.) would have ſhared his crown with her, 
% aànd ſent te aſt her in marriage; but ſhe 
s refuſed him. Certainly he would have 
4 heen a huſband very unworthy of %% ac- 
| 8 *compliſhed a poigſe- + re 
of. : 3 


after the death of Tiberius. 
paſſed the remainder of her days, in a 


Prey 


| | when ſhe related the 
« hex 1 r Cornelia an accomplice with ** 
© her in-the 


. 


c From. the tefimonies of theſe different 
<Yuthors it re/ults; that Sempronia, readily - 


4 


She loſt all her children, except one 
daughter, Sempronia, whom ſhe married to 
Scipio Africanus; and two ſons, Tiberius 
and Caius, whom ſhe educated with ſo much 
care, that tho' they were generally known 
to be young men of excellent natural parts 


and diſpoſitions; ' yet it was thought, that 


they owed: ſtill more to education than to 
nature. 45; i {+ £55 

<< 'The body of * Caius——was carried to 
« Miſenum, whither Cornelia had retired 
She there 


* 


country houſe, without changing any 
«« thing in her manner of living. Her ex- 
traordinary merit drew conſtantly a good 
deal of company about her, men of lei- 
cc ters, and men of the firſt rank in the com- 
« monwealth.. She charmed all her viſitors 
articulars of her 
father's life, and deſcribed his manner of . 
living. But they were filled with admi- 
ration, when, without ſhedding a tear,- 
or ſhewing any ſign of grief, ſhe gave the 
hiſtory of all that her ſons had done and 
e fuffered, as if ſhe had been ſpeaking of 
<< perſons indifferent to her. When ſhe 
„mentioned the Sanctuaries where they had 
been lain, ſhe uſed to ſay, T; hey were Tombs 
worthy of the Gracchi, Thus firmneſs of 
' ſoul ſeemed fo extraordinary to ſome, 
ce that they imagined her underſtanding im- 
4 paired by years, any the weight of her 
« adverſities. Senſeleſs judges! (ſays Plu- 
« tarch) ignorant, how much an excellent 
« natural. temper, and a good education, 
c can exalt the ſoul above fortune, and en- 


* 


K. 


£ 


* * 
. 


K 


* 


R «a 


* 


* able it to triumph over ſorrow.” 


This accompliſhed lady, this excellent mother, 
ſo admirably ſkilled in the art of educating 
children, this elevated foul, ſo univerſally 
eſteemed and revered to the end of her life, 
is the perſon of whom Mr. Rollin entertains 
no doubt, That fhe prompted and perſuaued her 
daughter either to poiſon her huſband, or to 
introduce afſaſſins, -by night, into the houſe, 
to. flrangle bim. | r 


affairs 3 
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affairs; and, though his exploits in war are not very ſtriking, a brave 
and able Commander. As for Cicero's extravagant praiſes of him, they 
may well be conſidered as the language of one party zealot extolling an- 
other of the ſame party. There needs no better proof of Czcero's. being 
determined, at any rate, to make him a hero of the firſt claſs, than his 
_ repreſenting the war with the Numantines, as a conteſt, whether Rome 
ſhould exiſt or not; and his comparing Scipio's victory over them with Ma- 
rius's victory over the Cimbr: *. | | 7 
SEMPRONIUS the Conſul was defeated in his firſt battle with 
the Japidians; but, in a ſecond, he obtained ſo complete a victory, as 
to be rewarded with a triumph. | | | 
THE YEAR 625, (Cn. Ofavius and T. Annius Luſcus Conſuls) 
2 a year of tranquillity, both at home and abroad; nor was the fol- 
owing Conſulate of L. Caſſius Longinus and L. Cornelius Cinna remarkable 
for any thing but the complaiſance of the Romans for a people in their 
alliance. The Senate had ordered Phocæa, a city of Alia, to be raſed; 
becauſe the inhabitants had given aſſiſtance to Ariſtonicus. Theſe, in their 
diſtreſs, had recourſe to the mediation of the Maſſilienſes, who came ori- 
ginally from Phecea, and ſtill preſerved the language, and the form of 
government their anceſtors brought from thence: And as the Maſſilienſes 
had ſignaliſed their invariable attachment to Rome in doubtful times, as 
well as in thoſe of her greateſt proſperity, they had credit enough with 


the Senate, to get the ſentence againſt the Phocæaus reverſed. 

The next year, when the Conſular Faſces were transferred to M. Æmi- 
lius Lepidus and L. Aurelius Oreſtes, Caius Gracchus was choſen Quæſtor &, 
and appointed to ſerve under Aurelius, who had commiſſion to paſs with 
an army into Sardinia, on account of a rebellion in that iſland. 

Caius, whilſt a candidate for the Quæſtorſnhip, dreamt one night, that 
his brother Tiberius appeared to him, and ſaid, You may linger, Caius, and 
recoil, as much as you pleaſe ;, but you muſt die the ſame death with mins; there 


7s no avoiding it 


Cicero firmly believes that Caiuss dream was a revela- 


tion of what was to happen to him; and Plutarch urges the ſame dream, 


as a proof that he entered into public life, rather by fatality than choice. 


e Sic cum Cel:iberis, cum Cimbris bel- 
lum, ut cum inimicis gerebatur, uter eſſet, 
non uter imperaret. Cic. de Off. 1. 12. See 
Orat. pro Manil. c. 20. & pro Muren. c. 28. 

f The people of Marſeilles. 

s Plutarch reports, that Caius, ſoon after 
the death of his brother, began to abſent 
himſelf from the aſſemblies of the People, and 
to live a private life, as a man entirely diſ- 
couraged from meddling with public affairs. 
This retreat however (if it can at all be re- 
conciled with his commiſſion of Triumvir) 
did not laſt long. For the very next year 
(as we have ſeen) he was buſy in aſſiſting 
Cars to get his Jay! paſſe!) concorning the 


re- election of Tribunes. And, chat in a 
public pleading he defended a friend of his, 
named Vettius, with an eloquence'that aſto- 


| niſhed and tranſported the People, we have 


the authority of the ſame hiſtorian. And, 
as we ſhall preſently find that Caius, in the 
ear before his firſt Tribuneſhip, and when 
e was but 29 years of age, had made 12 
campatgns, it is evident he could not have 
ſpent a pow my of time in retirement. 
* — a vellot cunctaretur, tamen 
eodem ſibi letd, quo ipſe interiſſet, eſſe pere- 


undum quo ſomnio quid invenire poteſt 
1071 N99 164. 8 1195 
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d Sometimes called Salher; a people near Aiæ in Provence. 
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The Quæſtor, after his arrival in Sardinia, not only ſignalized his 
bravery on all occaſions, but greatly diſtinguiſned himſelf by his ſimpli- 
city of manners, temperance, juſtice, humanity, diligence in the execu- 
tion of his office, obſervance of diſcipline, affection and reſpect for his. 


General. 


It happened to be a hard winter, and very unhealthy. Aurelius want- 


ing clothes for his troops, and having demanded of ſeveral cities in the 


iſland, to ſupply him, theſe by deputies diſpatched to the Senate, beg- 
ged to be diſcharged from that burthenſome impoſition. The Fa- 
thers complied, and ordered the General to find ſome other way to 
clothe his army. While he was at a loſs what courſe to take, for re- 
lieving the ſoldiers, who ſuffered extremely, the Quæſtor, of his own 
motion, made a progreſs through Sardinia, and prevailed with the cities. 
voluntarily to furniſ the Romans with what they wanted. | 

The news of this great ſervice, by Cairns performed, and which could. 
not fail to gain him the affections of the People at Rome, cauſed much. 
uneaſineſs to the Senate. About the ſame time arrived from Micipſa, King 


_ of Numidia, certain embaſſadors, who ſignified to the Fathers, that the 


King, out of his particular regard for Caizs Gracchus, was ſending to the 
Roman General in Sardinia, a conſiderable ſupply of corn: a declaration 
which ſo provoked their anger, that after many opprobrious words, they | 
drove the embaſſadors out of the aſſembly. | | 

The Senate received a new mortification, when, at the next election 
of Conſuls, one of their moſt inveterate enemies was raiſed to that 
dignity. With M. Plautius Hypſæus the Comitia joined M. Fulvius 
Flaccus, the affociate of Gracchus and Carbo in the commiſſion for re- 
ſuming and dividing the uſurped lands. Fulvius propoſed two laws to the 
Comitia; the firſt, That the right of Roman citizenſhip ſhould be granted to 
the Italian allies: The ſecond, That, if a diſpute aroſe with regard to any 
man's claim, in conſequence of the firft law, the claimant ſhould have the right. 


. of "appeal to the people. Some of the Senators admoniſhed the Conſul, 


others entreated him, to deſiſt from a project that would put the ſubjects. 
of Rome upon an _ with. her citizens. He did not deign to give 
them any anſwer. owever, he dropt the affair for the fake of going 
upon an expedition to aſſiſt the people of Marſeilles againſt the Saluvii , 
had ravaged their territory. ; = | | 

About this time was. diſcovered a plot, formed by the people of Fre- 
elle (a town not far from the Liris) to throw off the yoke of the Repub- 
K Numitorius Pullus, one of the chiefs of the conſpiracy, 88 his 
aſſociates. And when L. Opimius, the Prætor, came from Rome with. 
an army to beſiege the place, the ſame Numitorius contrived to have it 
delivered into his hands. Opimius raſed it to the ground; and this ſe- 


 verity is ſaid to have deterred many other Nalian towns from breaking, 


out 
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out into rebellion, to which, provoked by their diſappointment in relation 
to the freedom of Rome, they were now ftrongly inclined *. 

In the beginning of the Conſulſhip of C. Caſſius Longinus and C. Sextius 
Calvinus, the Senate recalled the army of Aurelius from Sardinia, and ſent 
new levies thither, to be commanded by the ſame General. The rea- 


ſon for continuing Aurelius in the iſland, was to detain Caius Gracchus | 


there, who, they imagined, would not leave him: But Caius no ſooner 
perceived the deſign, than he embarked for 1taly. When, contrary to 
the public expectation, he appeared at Rome, he was blamed not only by 
his enemies, but by the people themſelves, who thought it very ſtrange 
that a Quæſtor ſhould return home before his General. Being cited to 
anſwer before the Cenſors, for this miſdemeanour, he, in his defence, re- 


| mes, that, though not obliged 


to ſerve more-than ten campaigns, he 


ad ſerved twelve; and that he had ſtaid in the province above two years, 
though, by law, a Quæſtor might come home at the end of one year. 


His plea was allowed. 


Aulus Gellius has given us ſome parts of an Gration, which Caius made 
to an aſſembly of the People, ſoon after his return from Sardinia. 
<< In the diſcharge of my office, I have always purſued what, I thought, 
“ your intereſt required, not any views of my own ambition, .Tgave no 
< ſplendid entertainments, nor was I ſerved by handſome. boys, Your 


4 children were as ſober and decent at my table, as when in the preſence 


<« of their officers in the camp. If any proſtitute has entered my-houſe, 
<« gr any man's ſlave been enticed. by me, let me be eſteemed the maſt 


<< profligate and moſt contemptible of mankind. 


I have been above 
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ce two years in the province, yet no man can ſay: with truth, that Leber- 
<« received even the ſmalleſt preſent from him, or that he Was at any 
« expence on my account. When I returned to Rome, my purſe, which 
&« T had carried out full, I brought back empty; whereas others having 
« carried, into the province, veſſels, full of wine, have brought. them 


« back full of money.” | 


2 © A d \ 
ing in their firſt attempt to hurt his 


The enemies of Cazus, not ſucceeding 


credit, made a ſecond, by a charge againſt him of having excited the 
Ttalians to revolt, and particularly thoſe of Fregellz, whom Opimius had 
ſo ſeverely puniſhed, The accuſed eaſily cleared himſelf from this im- 
putation ; and-his character remaining without a blemiſh, he was choſea 
Tribune for the next year, (the Conſulate of Q; Cæcilius Metellus and 


i It is reported “, that this year a vio- 
lent eaſt wind brought ſuch a cloud of lo- 


cuſts, that the coaſt of Africa was quite co- | 
vered with them. They devoured all ſorts 


cf grain to the very roots, and did not ſpare 
the hardeſt barks of trees ; and when a ſouth 
wind afterwards blew them into the fea, they 
did much more miſchief dead than when 
they were living. The waves drove them 


upon the beach, where corrupting, they 
cauſed an infection in the air, . — 
from Cyrenaica to Utica, and far up into the 
inland countries. The plague is ſaid to have 
carried. off 800,000 perſons in'the kingdom 
of Numidia alone, beſides 200, ooo upon the 


30,000 Roman ſoldiers. 
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_ fea-coaſt ; and in the Prætorian army, ap- 
. Pointed to guard Africa, there periſhed 
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T. Quinctius Flamininus.) His mother Cornelia is ſaid to have employed 
all the arts of perſuaſion, as well as the moſt earneſt intreaties, but in vain, 
to divert him from courting an office that had proved fo fatal to his bro- 
ther. The great and the rich had formed a powerful combination to dif- 
appoint him. But on the other hand, the People to favour his election, 
had, from all parts of Haly, flocked in ſuch numbers to the city, that the 
Forum could not contain the multitude; fo that many of them, getting 
upon the tops of the houſes, had from thence given him their ſuffrages. 
Cains Gracebus, bred to letters from his childhood, had, with ſolid and 
ſhining parts, unwearied application: his diction: was copious, his expreſ- 
ſion full of dignity,” his thoughts juſt, and the whole compoſition of his 
diſcourſe grave and elevated. He is ſaid to have been the firſt of the 
Roman orators that, in ſpeaking, moved about in the Roſtra, and uſed 
vehemence of action: and ſuch care he took with regard to the modula- 
tion of his voice in his- public harangues, as to have always behind him a 
muſician, who, when he raiſed it too high, or ſunk it too low, brought 
it, by means of a flagelet, to the proper pitch. - | 
The murder of Tiberius his body dragged from the Capitol through the 
ſtreets and thrown into the Tiber, bis friends condemned to death by the 
nobles, without trial, or form of juſtice, ——btis:. own forlorn and diftreſsful 
condition; on theſe-topics the eloquence of Caius had a peculiar force 
to moye his hearers: Ab wretch | whither turn myſelf * Where hide 
mee CariroL @ refuge? There bleeds Tiberius a BrxoTHER, 


F Home then? diſconſolate to bebold a MornkR, greatly miſerable and de- 


fpairing. Quo me miter conferam ? Quo vertam ?—In CarIrolmu-ne? 
At FraTRis ſanguine redundat? An Dowum? MArRENM- ne ut mi- 
ſeram; lamentantemque videam et abjectam ?] Cicero tells us, that when 
Caius uttered theſe words, ſuch a power there was in his look, his action, 
the tone of his voice, that it drew tears even from his enemies. 

Soon after his entering upon the tribuneſhip, he publiſhed two edicts: 
The firſt declared, that a magiſtrate depoſed by the People, ſhould be for 
ever incapable of any office in the ſtate. This was. levelled againſt OZavius, 


. * depoſed at the motion of Tiberius; but Plutarch informs us, that Caius, 
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at the requeſt of his mother Cornelia, to whom OFavius was related, con- 


ſented to the revocation of this edit, The other, which paſſed into a 


law, ordained, that no Roman citizen ſhould be capitally tried, without an 

expreſs order from the People. 8 Fl . 
Caiuss next ſtep was to get the Agrarian law of Tiberius enforced : 

But he added a clauſe-to. it, charging the lands to be divided, with a 


* Que fic ab illo acta eſſe conſtabat, qeu - the people He adds, that this law. was de- 
lis, voce, geſtu, inimici, ut lacrimas tenere figned chiefly againſt Popillius, who, when 
non poſſent. De Orat. L. 3. c. 56. Prætor, had baniſhed the friends of Tiberius, 

1 According to Plutarch, the law was to without obſerying the uſual forms of juſtice ; 
this effect, That any magiſtrate, who ba- and that Popillius, not daring to ſtand a pro- 
niſbed a Roman citizen without: a previous ſecution, left Baly. 


trial, ſhould be brought into judgment. before. 


certain 


Chap. IX. 


certain annual tribute, payable into the treaſury. After which he pro- 
poſed and carried ſeveral other laws in favour of the commons. 1 

One to forbid the enliſting any Reman citizen for the war, before the 
age of ſeventeen. s 0 

Another for cloathing the ſoldiers at the public expence, without re- 
trenching any thing of their pay on that account. 

A third, that in creating magiſtrates, the order, in which the Centuries 


The Roman HISTOR v. 


ſhould vote, ſhould be determined by lot, and not by their Cenſus, as 


formerly. 1 5 

A fourth for a monthly diſtribution of corn to the People, at the ex- 
pence of the treaſury *, as ſome authors ſay. Others write, that this 
fourth law was for lowering the price of corn: Be that as it will, the 
Tribune got the revenues of Atialus's late kingdom appropriated for 
ſupplying the corn; and, to hold it, built ſtorehouſes, which were at- 
terwards called the granaries of Sempronius. 

A fifth, for e high-ways: a work to which he applied himſelf 
with the greateſt pleaſure and diligence; carrying on theſe roads in a 
ſtraight line, levelling the ground, and building bridges, where water- 
courſes or other hollows made it neceſſary; erecting mile ſtones ?, and 
on both ſides of the road placing other ſtones, for the convenience 
of travellers in mounting their horſes; for ſtirrups were not then in uſe. 
Caius in perſon directed the execution of theſe enterprizes, and had 
many other affairs upon his hands; yet was not oppreſſed or embarraſſed 
with their weight or number. In his various intercourſe with embaſſadors, 
officers, ſoldiers, men of letters, architects, and workmen, he conſtantly 
preſerved his gravity, dignity, and politeneſs, ſuiting himſelf to the rank 
and characters of the p:rſons with whom he converſed ; inſomuch that 
even his enemies could not help admiring his ſuperior talents. | | 

WHILE the Tribune was thus buſied in uſeful works of peace, the 
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Conſul Metellus conducted a war in the iſlands called Baleares v. The 


inhabitants, ſays Strabo, were, generally ſpeaking, of a peaceable diſpo- 
ſition; but ſome of them having aſſociated themſelves with pirates, the 
Romans made this a pretext for invading and ſubduing the whole nation. 
It was effected without great difficulty, their chief offenſive weapon 
being a ſling. In the uſe of this, they are ſaid to have been expert be- 


yond any people in the world; being accuſtomed, when children, to earn f 


their breakfaſt by their dexterity. The mother, for a mark, ſet up a 
piece of bread ; and the hungry boy, placed at a certain diſtance, was 
obliged, with a ſtone from his ſling, to hit the mark, before he was al- 
lowed to eat it. ite | | | 
- Metellus built ſome towns in the conquered iſlands; and having tranſ- 


n Cicero, though he approves of mode- o Hence the expreſſions in Latin authors, 
rate largeſſes to the People, condemns this zertzo, guarto ab urbe lapide, to ſignify three, 
of Caius, as exceſſive, draining the treaſury, four miles from the town. 
and encouraging the poor in idleneſs. De P Majorca and Minorca» 
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Offic. L. 2. c. 21, et pro Sext. c. 48. 
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a ga thither 3000 Romans from the Spaniſb colonies, returned to Rome 
a triumph, and took the ſurname of Baleari cus. 

In the mean time Sextius Calvinus, one of the Conſuls of the laſt year, 
and now Proconſul, carried on the war, which his predeceſſor Fulvius 
had begun againſt the Saluvii, commanded in the field by their King 
Teutomalius. Sextius obtained a complete victory, and totally ſubdued 
the nation: After which he built a town in a place that abounded with 
excellent waters, both hot and cold; and, from his own name, called it 
Aque Sextie, now Aix [in Provence.] And here he eſtabliſhed the firſt 
Roman colony that ever paſſed into Tranſalpine Gaul. | 


CHAP. X. 


Caius Gracchus 75. elected a fecond time to the Tribuneſhip. © 
be politic management of the Senate to ruin bis credit with the People. 

His party deſert him. His death. N 
DECREE having been lately made by the Comitia, That if a Tri- 
bune wanted time to complete any uſeful undertaking, particular regard 


De Rowan HisTory. 


| ſhould be had to him at the next elections, Caius Gracchus, without any foli- 


citation on his part, was rechoſen to that office. Some few days before 
the meeting of the Centunes 'to name new Conſuls, he told the People, 
in a ſpeech from the Roſtra, that he had one favour to aſk of them, 
which, if he obtained it, he ſhould look upon as a full recompence for all 
his ſervices ; nevertheleſs, that he ſhould: not complain, if it were refuſ- 
ed. As he did not mention the thing deſired, many perſons imagined at 
firſt, that he intended to aſk the Conſulſhip, with permiſſion to hold it, to- 
gether with his office of Tribune. But, upon the day of election, he 
came into the aſſembly, leading by the hand C. Fannius Strabo, whom he 
recommended to the citizens for their votes. His view was to defeat the 
pretenſions of L. Opimius (the deſtroyer of Fregellæ) one of the candidates, 
a man of great ſway in the Senate, and whom Plutarch calls an oligarchic 
man. The people readily granted the requeſt of their favourite Tribune, 


and raiſed Fannius to the Conſular dignity with Cx. Domitius Ænobarbus. 


It fell by lot to Domitius to continue the war beyond the As, and to- 
his Collegue to adminiſter affairs at homme. 
Caius, in his ſecond Tribuneſhip, paſſed a law, that took from the 
Senate the right of judicature, which' they had exerciſed from the foun- 
dation of Rome, and transferred it to the knights *. This act ſhow 
<« ſenſibly ſoever it affected the Senate] was equitable ; for as the Senators. 
*. poſſeſſed all the magiſtracies and governments of the N they 
<«. were the men, whoſe oppreſſions were the moſt ſevere 
t eontinued in their hands, it was their common practice to favour and 


ie. es abſolve one another in their turns, to the general ſcandal and injury, 


Dx epitome of Livy, (B. 60.) placry this act in the firſt Tribuneſhip of Cain 5 


| | | y felt, and 
„ moſt frequently complained of; yet, while the W 6 of all cauſes 
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x both of the ſubjects and allies ; of which ſome late and notorious in- n 
& ſtances had given a plauſible pretext for Gracchus's law ;” particularly, 121. 
Aurelius Cotta, Salinator, and M'. Acquillius had been convicted of extortion, 330 Con. 
by moſt clear and undeniable proots, yet had eſcaped puniſhment, thro? 
the corruption of their judges, corruption ſo maniteſt, that the Senate, 

| ſays Appian, were aſhamed to make any oppoſition to the charge. 

Plutarch tells us that Caius, when he propoſed this new law, inſtead Plut. in 
of turning his face to the Senate, as had hitherto been the cuſtom of © 
thoſe who ſpoke from the Roſtra, turned his face towards the People“, and 
that he always continued this practice, meaning thereby to expreſs the 
People's ſuperior authority to that of the Senate. The ſame Hiſtorian 
adds, that the Comitia referred to Caius the choice of the knights that 
were to be judges. 5 | | 

The Tribune, to ſhew that what he acted in favour of the People did 
not proceed from paſſion, or any deſign to ruin the juſt authority of the 
Senate, procured a law, That this aſſembly ſhould every year, before Cic- de 

the election of Conſuls and Prætors, determine which of the provinces ray 

ſhould be conſular, and which prætorian; and that, with regard to the 3 

conſular provinces, even the Tribunes ſhould not have the right of in- Flor. B. 3. 

terceſſion, or oppoſition. This law, though violated on certain occaſions, © lig. 

by ſome turbulent Tribunes, continued to the times of the monarchy. Bell. Ju- 
' Caius paſſed a decree for planting colonies at Capua and Tarentum : Plat in 

And, if we may credit ſome writers, he actually obtained the right of Gracch. 

Roman citizenſhip for the Latins and the other {alia allies *. bel r 

The Senate, dreading leſt his power ſhould become irreſiſtible, had loc. ci 
recourſe to a very extraordinary method, to gain from hum the affec- 
tions of the People. It was by loading them with ſuch favours as 
ſhould make thoſe they had received, or yet expected from Caius, ap- 
pear inconſiderable. In this view they applied themſelves to M. Livius 
Druſus, one of the Tribunes, a man of good parts, natural and acquired, 

a great orator, and very rich; and by their ſollicitations engaged him 
to combine with them againſt his collegue. Druſus, proſtituting his office 
to ſerve their ends, promulgated laws, in which his aim was not the 


good of the People, but only the ſupplanting Caius in their eſteem; and 


— 
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2 This cuſtom was firſt introduced in the 
year 608, by C. Licinius Craſſus, when en- 


deavouring, in his Tribuneſhip, to transfer 


from the pontifical college to the People, 
the right of chuſing prieſts. Cic. de Amic. 
c. 25. Var. de re Ruſtic. L. 1. C. 2. 


Aßppian writes, That Caius invited the 
Latins to petition for the rights of Roman 
citizenſhip, and propoſed, contrary to an- 


cient cuſtom, to give the right of ſuffrage to 


the other allies, deſigning to make ute of 
their aſſiſtance, to get enacted the laws 
which he had in view. The Senate, greatly 


alarmed at this project, paſſed a decree, 
That the Conſuls ſhould by edict forbid all 


who had not the right of voting to be at 
Rome, or within five miles of it, till the Co- 


mitia ſhould have determined with regard 


to the laws in queſtion. They alſo perſuaded 


Livius Druſus, the Collegue of Gracchus, to 


oppoſe the paſſing of the laws, without af- 
ſigning a reaſon for his oppoſition, and gave 
the ſame right to any [Tribune] that would 
iutercede. And to appeaſe. the populace, 12 


colonies were graated, Which being extreme- 


iy agreeable to the multitude, they deipiſed 
racchus's laws; whereupon he, fruftrated 


of the favour of the People, went into _— 


ca, together with Fulvius Flaccus, lo ſettle 
a colony, Sc. 
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Y. Ko bats the Senate fupported with their authority all the propoſals of their 


121 creature. They had railed againſt Caius as a flatterer of the populace, 
330 Conſe for planting two colonies, tho“ he had choſen out very worthy citizens 
for that purpoſe; but they aided Druſus in procuring a decree for plant- 
ing twelve new colonies, each of 3000 Romans. When Caius diſtributed 
lands to the poor, he charged on thoſe lands a certain yearly rent pay- 
able into the treaſury, yet the Senate accuſed him of baſely courting the 
people, for private views; but they approved of Druſus's remitting thoſe 
rents to the poſſeſſors of the lands. They likewiſe aſſiſted him to get a 
law paſſed, That no Roman General ſhould cauſe any ſoldier of the La- 
tine nations to be beaten with rods. The Tribune, on his part, never 
failed to declare publicly, that he made all his propoſals by the advice 
| of the Senate, ever ſollicitous for the good of the People: whoſe hatred 
| to the nobles he, by this artful management, almoſt totally extinguiſhed ; 
and he himſelf roſe to a high degree of favour. In one reſpect his 
| conduct was more popular than that of Caius Gracchus ; for Druſus con- 
| ſtantly avoided meddling with the public money, and committed to others 
| ; the charge of effecting of all that he ordained ; whereas Caius took upon 
| himſelf the execution of the moſt and the greateſt of his projects. 
| Plut. in Rubrius, one of the Tribunes, having paſſed a law for rebuilding 
= | App. as Carthage, and ſettling there a colony of 6000 Romans, and it falling by lot 
| Bell. Civ. to Caius to go at the head of this commiſſion, he ſoon after embarked for 
Africa. The Senate did not diſlike an enterprize which carried -away 
from Rome the man they moſt hated, and, with him, a great number of 
Plebeians, the moſt troubleſome to them in the Comitia: And Druſus 
laid hold of this opportunity to ingratiate himfelf farther with the 
multitude. | 9 I abs . 6 
When Caius had ſpent about two months in raifing, on the ruins of 
Carthage, a new city, which he called Junonia, he returned to Rome, on 
advice that his prefence was neceſſary there, both to ſupport his own 
credit, and to diſappoint the views of Opimius, who now again ſtood can- 
didate for the Conſulſhip. Plutarch relates, that the Tribune, to make 
his court to the populace, took'a houſe near the Forum, in a quarter in- 
habited by the meaneſt of the citizens, and that he then 38 the reſt 
of his laws; but the Hiſtorian does not tell us what theſe laws imported. 
A vaſt crowd of people flocked from the country to Rome, to give their 
votes. The Confal ; Fannius, though raiſed to his office by the intereſt of 
Caius, had long ſince been gained over by the nobles ; and now, in conſe- 
quence of a decree of the Senate, he publiſhed a very extraordinary edict, 
forbidding any man of the allies to appear in the city, or (according to 
Appian) within five miles of it, while the propoſed laws were under de- 
liberation. Caius, on the other hand, by edi&, encouraged the allies to 
remain in Rome, promiſing them his affiſtance againſt the Conſul : Yet 
8 when, of theſe, he ſaw one, who had been his hoſt, ſeized upon by Fan- 
nius s lictors, he quietly ſuffered it; either, ſays Plutarch, becauſe he 
„ | | „ ER, Was 
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Chap. X. The Roman HisTorr. 
was unwilling to diſcover the weakneſs of his party, then on the decline; 
or as he himſelf aſſerted, that he might not furniſh his enemies with what 
they had hitherto ſought in vain, a pretence for having recourſe to arms. 
It is probable, that the intended laws were dropt, no further mention 

being made of them. | 
In the next comitia for chuſing Tribunes, Caius, a third time, ſtood 
candidate, and ſome ſay he had a majority for him; but his collegues, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to count the votes, being diſpleaſed with him, made 
a falſe return. Be that as it will, he now miſſed his aim: And this diſap- 
pointment was ſoon followed by the promotion of his enemy, I.. Opimius 
(with Q; Tabius Maximus) to the Conſulſhip; who, according to expecta- 
tion, preſently exerted the whole power of his office to-procure the repeal of 
Caius's laws, and to get his proceedings at Carthage condemned. Caius, 
though in a diſpoſition to be paſſive, yet, at the inſtigation of Fulvius the 
Triumvir, aſſembled his friends, in order to defeat the ConſuPs meaſures. 
On the day fixed for propoſing to the Comitia the abrogation of the 
laws in queſtion *, both parties, early in the morning, repaired to the Ca- 
pitol. While the Conſul was performing the cuſtomary ſacrifice, Q. An- 
tyllius, one of his lictors, carrying away the entrails of the victim, ſaid to 
the friends of Caius and Fulvins, Make way there, ye werthleſs citizens, for 
honeſt men; and, as ſome add, he, at the ſame time, uſed an action, with 
his hand, indecent and contemptuous; in reſentment of which they in- 
ſtantly fell upon him, and flew him with the pins of their table books. 
The people in general were much diſturbed at the raſh and criminal 
act, and nobody more than Caius, who reproached his followers with 
having madly given their enemies a pretext for violence. Opimius, on the 
other hand, excited his party to take immediate revenge, imagining, he 
had now a favourable opportunity to deſtroy Caius; but a great rain obliged 
the multitude to ſeparate. | | 

+ Next day, while the Fathers, aſſembled by order of the Conſul, were 
Py ſome of his creatures, having laid the dead body of Autyllius naked 
on a bier, carried it through the Forum to the Senate-houſe, making 
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loud lamentations as they went along. Opimius pretended ignorance and 


ſurprize; and, with all the Senators, went out to ſee what the matter 
was. The body being ſet down in the midſt of them, they began to 
mourn and wail, as for ſome public and terrible calamity : A low, 
_ wretched farce, that could not but excite a hatred and deteſtation of the 
actors. They had, with premeditated malice, murdered, even in the 
Capitol, and when Tribune, that excellent citizen Tiberius Gracchus, and 
had thrown his dead body into the river; yet, when the corpſe of a hire- 
ling lictor (who, if he had not merited his fate, had, at leaſt, brought 
it upon himſelf by his imprudence) was expoſed in the Forum, the Ro- 
man Senate, thoſe venerable Fathers, ſtood round the bier, lamenting 


Florus (B. 3. c. 15.) ſays, Minucius, a 
tribune, was going to abrogate the laws of 
Gracchus. According to Appian, the co- 
mitia aſſembled to determine only with re- 


gard to the affair of the colony at Carthage. 


It was pretended that Caius ought to have 
defiſted trom the undertaking, on account 
of ſome prodigies, ſaid to have happened, 
while he was 4 g the foundation of the 
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Saul. 


Tiberius & Caius Gracchus, 


* — 1 f * 


The Roman HisTory. 


the loſs of ſo precious a life, and doing honour, by a folemnity of ſor- 
row, to the dear departed tipſtaff: And this merely with a view to de- 
ſtroy the only protector of the Roman people. 
Senate houſe, they paſſed a decree, that the Conſul * ould defend the 
State, veſting him, by this decree, with a Dictatorial power; a method 
of proceeding not authoriſed by law, but which had been ſometimes 
practiſed by the Senate, in cafes of ſudden and extreme danger threaten- 
ing the Republic. Opimius commanded all the Senators to take arms, 


and all the knights, each with two ſlaves well armed, to aſſemble the 


next morning. On the other ſide, Fuluius prepared to make reſiſtance, 
and drew together a vaſt croud of people ; who, with him, ſpent the night 
in drinking and boaſting, he himſelf ſetting them the example. Next 
morning he led them in arms to mount Aventine, of which they took 
poſſeſſion. When Caius, with only a ſhort dagger, hid under his gown, 

was leaving his houſe, in order to join them, his wife fell on her 1 : 
before him at the threſhold of the door ; and, catching hold of him with 
one of her hands, while with the other ſhe held her ſon, You are leav- 
„ ing me, Caius, (faid ſhe) not to aſcend the Roſtra, a Tribune, as here- 


* totore, and a Legiſlator ; not to take part in the dangers of a glorious 


< war, where ſhould you fall, my mourning would at leaſt be honour- 
« able: You are going to expoſe yourſelf to the murderers of Tiberius; 


« without arms indeed, and this is noble; rather to ſuffer, than to do 


e an injury: But can the Republic reap any advantage from your de- 
< ſtruction ?—Iniquity now reigns ; every thing is decided by violence 
and the ſword. Had your brother been ſlain before Numantia, a truce 
% would have reſtored him to us dead: Now, perhaps, I alſo muſt be- 
come a ſuppliant to ſome river or the ſea, to diſcover where your body 
« lies concealed : For, after the murder of Tiberius, how can you truſt 
<< any longer to the protection either of the laws or of the Gods?“ Caius 
ſtole himſelf gently from her, and went on ſilent with his friends to mount 
Aventine. There he perſuaded Fulvius to ſend the younger of his ſons, a 
beautiful youth, bearing a Caduceus in his hand, to make propoſals of 
r The other Conſul was probably, at this Gracchorum actionibus obviam ierat, c. 
time, in his province, which was Tran/alpine Bell. Jug. Thus tranſlated by Mr. Gor- 
5 don; After Tiberius Gracchus and his 

u It may ſeem ſtrange that the knights ** brother Caius attempted to recover 
ſhould be employed to 2 C. Gracchus, to the people their ancient liberties, and 
who had _ procured them ſo great privi- to expoſe to public view the iniquity 
leges: But there is a paſſage in Sally, and encroachments of a few domineering 
which gives ground to conjecture, that the grandees ; the nobility, conſcious of their 
principal men of the knights had been © own guilt, and thence ſorely diſmayed, 
drawn away from the popular intereſt, by had recourſe ſometimes to the aid of our 
the hopes ,of being admitted into the Se- Italian allies, and to ſuch as enjoyed the 
nate. The paſſage runs thus. Poſtquam * rights of Latium; ſometimes to the Ro- 
vindicare *© man knights, (whom the hopes of a confe- 
plebem in libertatem, & paucorum ſcelera ** deracy in power with the Patricians had 
patefacere cœpera; nobilitas noxia, atque detached from the intereſt of the com- 


— 
* 
A 


. eo perculſa, mode per ſocios ac nomen *© monalty) ; and, thus aſſiſted, ſet them- 
Latinum, interdum per eguites Romanes, 


A 
* 


ſelves forcibly to defeat the purſuits of the 
gues SPES SOCIETATIS a plebe dimoverat, „ Gracchi, &.“ = 7 


3 „ Peace. 


Being returned to the. 


The Roman HirsToRry. 


Chap. X. 


peace. The boy, with tears and a bluſhing modeſty, executed his commil- 
fion. Many of thoſe who were with Opimius would have liſtened to an ac- 
commodation ; but he anſwered, ©** That it was not by meſſengers Fulvius 
« and his followers could make ſatisfaction to the Senate; that they muſt 
« ſurrender themſelves at mercy, as criminals convicted; and then, if they 
ce pleaſed, they might deprecate puniſhment :” And he forbad the young 
herald to come any more, unleſs to ſignify the ſubmiſſion of thoſe that 
ſent him. On the report of this anſwer, Caius, as ſome ſay, would 
have gone in perſon to treat with the Senate, and endeavour to bring them 
to temper ; but all his party diſapproving this deſign, Fulvius ſent his 
ſon with a ſecond meſſage to Opimius. The Conſul in anger ordered the 
youth to be ſeized and detained priſoner. And now, impatient to come 
to blows, he inſtantly marched away towards the Aventine hill with a 
good body of infantry and ſome Cretan archers. Being arrived there, he 
proclaimed pardon to all who ſhould deſert Caius and Fulvius; and to- 
whoever ſhould bring him the heads of thoſe two men, he promiſed the 
weight of them in gold. The greater part of their followers are faid to 
have abandoned them immediately, and the reſt to have been, preſently 
after, put to flight by the Cretans. Fulvius took refuge in an old bag- 
nio, whence he was dragged out and lain, together with his elder ſon. 
Caius made no attempt towards a defence; but, in much grief for what 
paſſed, retired to the temple of Diana; where he would have killed him- 
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{elf, if he had not been hindered by Pomponius and Licinius, two of his 


moſt faithful friends, who took his dagger from him, and perſuaded him. 
to fly. Coming to the bridge Sublicius, they exhorted him to make the 
beſt of his way, while they defended the entrance of the bridge; in which 
undertaking they fought ſo reſolutely, that, till they were both ſlain, not 
one of the purſuers could paſs. Many of the people called out to Caius 
to make his eſcape; but no man, of all that multitude he had fo much 
obliged, would furniſh him with a horſe, though he often aſked for one 
as he paſſed along. He at length ſought ſhelter in a certain wood con- 
ſecrated to the Furies, where, perceiving the enemy approach to kill 
him, he choſe to fall by the hand of a faithful ſlave; who, after he had 
done his maſter this laſt ſervice, diſpatched himſelf. £4 | 
Caius's head was brought to the Conſul by one Septimuleins, who had ta- 
ken out the brain, and filled the cavity with lead, that he might receive the 
greater weight of gold *. The cheat paſſed ; and he had the promiſed re- 
ward; but the bearers of Fulviuss head, being mean people, could get no- 
thing for it. The dead bodies of all the ſlain (to the number of 3000, ac- 
cording 


*The head was found to weigh 17 pound 
$ ounces, Septimuleius, ſome time after, de- 
firing Scævola, Pro-conſul of Ala, to take him 
with him into that province, and give him an 
employment, Scævola anſwered, Why 
« ſurely, friend, you have loſt your ſens; 
= 2 don't conſult your own intereſt. Stay 
«6 


ere. There is ſuch a mulptude of bad ci- 


cc tizens in Nome, that, take my word for. it, 


vou cannot fail to make a huge eſtate in a. 


«* few years. Cic. de Orat. L. 2. c. 67. 

Y Orofius (B. 5. c. 12.) ſays, there were 
only 250 ſlain on the Aventine hill, but 
that Opimius put to death, without trial, a- 
bove 3000 perſons, moſt of them innocent. 
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. The Rowan HIS TOR. Book VI. 


cording to Plutarch) were, by the Conſul's order, thrown into the Tiber. He 
confiſcated their effects, forbad their widows to wear mourning for them, 
deprived Caius's widow of her dowry, and cauſed the younger ſon of Fulvius 


to be ſtrangled in priſon : And, after all theſe violences and bloody execu- 


tions, he had the impudence to build a temple to Concord; thus glorying in 
his cruelty, and making the murder of ſo many citizens a matter of 


triumph 


The people in a ſhort time reſumed courage enough to erect ſtatues to 


the Gracchi, and conſecrate the places where they had been ſlain; and 
many worſhipped there daily, as in the temples of the Gods: But the po- 


pular cauſe never recovered of the wound it received, by the murder of 
thoſe two illuſtrious Patriots ; there remained little more than the form of 
the ancient conſtitution. The Tribunes themſelves, for private advan- 
1855 combined with the nobles to injure and oppreſs the commons. The 

grarian law was gradually abrogated: Firſt, leave was granted to every 
man, contrary to the tenor of it, to part with his ſhare of - lands; which 
gave the rich an opportunity of making cheap purchaſes and even of ſeiz- 
ing the properties of the defenceleſs plebeians without buying, which they 
commonly did. To theſe poſſeſſions a certain Tribune confirmed their 
titles, on condition of their paying an annual quit-rent, to be divided 
among the poorer citizens: This, ſays Appian, though ſome relief to the 
indigent, made no proviſion againſt the danger of depopulating the 
country of its free inhabitants. And, not long after, another Tribune re 
mitted that quit- rent; fo that the lower fort had nothing left: And, af- 
ter the Gracchi, there never aroſe a Tribune, or any other magiſtrate, 
honeſt and generous enough to eſpouſe the true intereſt of the people. 
Some indeed, to promote their ſelfiſh views, not only held up the buck- 
ler, but wielded the ſword of what they ſtiled, the people's cauſe, pro- 
ceeding to the moſt outrageous acts of violence and cruelty ; till at length 
Sylla, having ſeized the Dictatorſnip, changed the very form of the Re- 
public, almoſt annihilated the tribunitian power, and reduced thegovern- 
ment to an Ariſtocracy. The civil conteſts henceforward were between 
the Senate, tenacious. of the ſovereign rule, and a few grandees, who 
ſought to wreſt it out of their hands; or between one grandee and ano- 


ther for the ſuperiority, each ſupported by an army at his devotion : Con- 


teſts, which, after much effuſion of blood, had their final iſſue in the ſub- 
jection of Rome to an abſolute and confirmed Monarchy. | 


His name, infamous for many reaſons, was Flay (L.14. c. 4.) ſpeaks, as if in his time 
famous 7 one account, the ſper- excellent {almo 5 
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a ſeeond time. 


IT Us LUCRETIUS TRI-| 


5. dee M. VALERIUS. 
6 Po P, POSTHUMIUS * TUBER- 
Ts Marcus Valerius, and Publias | 
Poſthumius mph over the 2 
Sabine 
T. Lartius Flavus. | 
Ser. Sulpicius Colerinus. 
9. V. of R. 


Quæſtors. 


faurth tim. 
7. LUCRETIUS TRICIPI- 
- . 'TINUS, & ſecond time. | 
Valerius triumphs over the Sa- 
bines and Veientes. 
7 P. Servilius Priſcus. 


_ en 1 £ f 
5 24 «avg 5 Cælimon- 
8 

p,pOSTHUMmys TUBER- 


3 DE: a ſecond time. 
ENIUS LA- 


562 
Publius Valerius Poplicola tri- 
uumphs over the en and 
e Tarquinienſes. ; 
Quæſtors. P. Veturius Geminus. 
M. aner Aagurnut. 
245. T. of. | 


5 OY | Quatre. 


bia, 8 


8: 


. E 
; ſtors 
, * 
. * z o 
5 


The Caritortineg ManBLEs; 


Poſthumius receives only the 
Honours of an Ovation. 


15 Quæſtors. T. Veturius Geminus. 
$545 Poſthumus Cominius Auruncus. 
251. V. of R. 


8. Conſulſhip. OPTTER VIRGINIUS TRI- 
-COSTUS. 

SPURIUS CASSIUS VIS- 

CELLINUS, who triumphs 

over the Sab es. 


-k 2; Servilius Priſcus. 
Geganius Aacerinus. 
252. L. of R. 


0. Cenfulbip. POSTHUMUS COMINIUS 
AURUNCUS. 
T. LARTIUS FLAvlus. 


The fixth Luſtrum. 
5. Minucius 2 


E Ern Camerinus Cornutus. 


e of R 
10. Carla SER. SULPITIUS CAME 
RINUS. 


* 


. NI. TULLIUS LONGUS, 
who dies in his Conſulſhip. 
| Quetta, Julius Iulus. 
| 77 Valerius Paluſus. 
254- 4. V. of R. | 


2 Gehe. P. VETURIUS GEMINUS. 


T. ABUTIUS ELVA. 
. Pinariut Rufus Mamercinus. 

p. Nantius Rutilus. h 
265. Y. of R. 


Quarſtors, 


| 12. bal T. LARTIUS FLAVUS, a 


ſecond time. 

2 CLCELIUS SICULUS.. 

T. LARTIUS FLA VUS. 

G. of the Horſe $6. Caſſius Viſcellinus. 

Queſtors. M. Claudius Crafſinus red 
Tis FOOTY Materinus. 

2 56. V. of R. | 

1 3, 3: Conſul A. . SEMPRONIUS ATRA- 


US 
M. .MINUCIUS AUGURT- 
NS. 
C. Aquilins Tuſeus. 
NVirginius Tragt Rutilus. 
2 57: Y. ER -- 
34: Conſul, A.  POSTHUMIUS ALBUS 


2774 * 


Sabines. 


2 1 


' 


TITUS | 


O,, Consonva 


COSTUS. 


Dictator-. A. POSTHUMIUS ' AL 


BUS REGILLENSIS. 


G. of the Horſe. „ Elva... £2 
A. Poſthumius triumphs” over 
the Latines. 


: Guter 7. Sicinius Sabinus. 
0 Fabius Vi bulanus. 
258. V. of R. 
15. Confulſbip. APPIUS cLaupws' SARL. 
NUS REGILLENSIS. 
Pi. SERVILIUS PRISEUS. 
Quæſtors. Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
Po = Emilius Mamercinus. 
„ 
16. Conſulſhip. A. .VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
TUS C LIMONTANUS. 
T. VETURIUS GEMINUS 
: . CICURINUS. 
Peas > MANIUS VALERIUS. 


G. of the Horſe. Q. Servilius Priſcus. 


Ne * N triumphs over 


Quæſtors. . ee ene. 
Sex. Furius | Faſar. | 


260. V. of R. 

17. Conſulſhip. SP. Faces 'VISCELLL- 
8, a ſecond time. 

CHs 2. 

AVRUNCUS, a . time. 


The ſeventh Luft ws 

Tribunes of the K Por” Bellu 

People. ius Brutus Bubulcus, 
Plebeian K. ea C Ae Cordus Scæ voln. 

diles. * \ Mucius- Cordus Scævola. 
Quæſtors. Y. Valerius Poplicolg. 
| M. Fabius Vi bulanus, 

261.Y. + 5 . hh | 

18. Conſulſbip. Fo GEGAN IUS MACERI- 


P.MINUCIUS AUGURINUS. | 


Tribunes of the Sp. Ieilius Ruga. 
People. C. Licinius Calvus. 
Aciles. L. Sicinnius Bellutus. | 
| L. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, 
Quazftors, C. Julius Iulus. 
ß. Furius Fuſus. 


8 265. V. of R. 


R CALENDARS. 563 
TITUS VIRGINIUS TRI-| 


NUS, a ſecond time. 


TINUS, a ſecond time, 
Tribunes of the L. Sicinnius Bellutus, 
People. N M. Decius Mus. 
Adiles. Fp. Icilius Ruga. 
IL. Junius Brutus. 
ang Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. 
A. Heratius 8 
263. V. of R. A El 
20. Conſulſbip. Q SULPICIUS CAMERI- 


* — a6 F LAVUS, A 
+ ſecond tim. 

Trihunes of the P. Menius. | 

ee L. Albinius. | 

Adiles. C. Siciunius Bellutus. 

. Licinius Calvus. 


Quizſtors. 7. Virginius Tricoſtus Rutilus. 
C. Servilius Structus e 
264. Y. bo” R. 


21. Confulſhip, C. JULIUS 1UL.US. 
P. PINARIUS RUFUS MA- 
MERCINUS: 


Tribunes of the C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 


People. L. Iciliug Ruga, 

 Zdiles. C. Teilins. Ruga. 

: C. Junius Bubulcus. 

' Quzſtors, C. Cornelius Leniulus. 
| C. Horatius * E 728 nus. 


1 


y 8 


22. Conf ſhop. , NAUTIUS RUTILUS, 
4 SEX, FURIUS FUSUS. 


| 85 — of the M. Pletorius. 


People. P. Licinius Calvus. 
Adiles. CT. Sicinnius Bellutus. 


C. Licinius Calvus. 


5 - [Queſtors, |. T. Menenius Lanatus. 


by - Hi W Fee Rutilus. 


1266. X. of R. 


23. Conſulſbip. £ AQUI US TUSCUS. 
T. 448105 SABINUS, who 
triumphs over the Volſci. 


and has. only the honour of 
an Ovation. | 


Tribunes of the L. Albinius. 


People, P. Licinius Calvus. 


| Adiles. I. ſeilrus Ruga. 


C. falius Ruga. 


262. V. of R. | |Queeſtors. Sp. Servilius Structut. 


39: Coup, MM MINUCIUS AUGURI-| 


. Cextins Capitohinus. 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRA- 


r 
—— — 


Aquilius defeats the Hernici, 
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£67; .Y.0£E 3" 
24. beg 8P. CASSIUS VISCELLI-[ 
NUS, a third time. 
PROC ULUs IRGINIUS 
IRI GST US RUTILUS, 
Sp. Caſſius triumphs over the 
Volſci and Hernici. 
Tribunes of the C. Rabuleius. 
People. M. Silius. 


AÆdiles. 1 TJ. Bubuleus. 
Quettors. C. N autius Ratilus. 

L. W Medullinus Fu ſus. 
268. V. of R. 


Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 
SER. CORNELIUS MALU-| 
| 'GINENSIS COSSUS. © 
Tribunes fe the P. Mucius Sczvola. 
People. M. Tarquitius Laurentinus. 
Adiles.. C. Licinius Calvus. 


C. Rabuleius. 
. X. Falius Vibulanus. 
2 69. V. of R. 


L. alerius _ 
26. A Ld L. MLS MAMERCI- 
US 
K. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


25. 8 


Tribunes of .he M. Titinius. 


* C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
#diles. L. Albimus. 
AL. Sehivs. , +* og, ns 
Quæſtors. A. Manlins Vulſo. 1 
| * Vopiſcus Julius Ialus. 
270..Y. of R. ho 


: _ Conſulſbip. M. FABIUS VIBULANUS.. 


L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA 
POTITUS. : 
Tribunes of the C. Menius. 5 
People. P. Licinius Calvus. 
C, Licinius Calous. 
2 Tarquitius Laurentinus. 
Quzſtors.” P. Furius Fuſur. 
5 1. V. of R. 
haut i C. argus 1ULUS. 
Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 
ſecond time. 


* Tribunes of the L. Albinius. 


People. P. Tarquitius Laurentinus. 
Adiles. C. Rabuleius. 0 
C. Manius. 


_ * E. ' Pintrius 4 area. 


a e 
” SD, Servilius F Priſcus. 


App. C n oy oa Regillenfis.. 5 


NE MARBLE S; 


T. Emilius Mamercinns. | 


272. Y. of R. 
29. 1 K. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 
ſecond time. 
SP. FURIUS FUSUS. 
Tribunes of the Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
People. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Adiles. M. Titinius. 
P. Decius Mus. 
A. Virginius Tricoftus en 


anus. 


3. V. of R. 
ai Cenſullip CN. MANLIUS CINCIN- 
| NATUS. : 
M. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 


ſecond time. 


panes of the Ti. Pontificius 


People. C. Rabuleius. 


IA cdiles. L. Albinus. 
R P. Turquitius Laurentinus. 
Quæſtors. 7. Numicius Priſcus. 
| A. Volunmius mintimus. 
274. V. of R. 
31. Conſulſbip. K. F ABIUS. VIBULANUS, 2 


third time. 
FT. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
108 RUTILUS. 8 AZ an 


Papi. 8 Icilius Ruga. 
Adiles. « Ieilius Ruga. 
e Decius Mus. 
* 2 Minucius Augurinus. 
1 Minucius ee 
ave Y, | 


32. e L. AMILIUS_ MAMERCI- 
NS, a ſecond time. 
CA SERVILIUS STRU- 
CTUS AHALA, who did 
not finiſh the year, but ab- 
88 or died before it 


! SE 3 "CORNELIUS was put in 
; 7. JJ tes room. 
Tribunes of the P. Decius Mus. = : 
People. M. Flavuleius. 


0 * 


| ZEdiles. T. Pontificius. 
5 I. Genuciut Avuentinenſis. 
6 L. Volumnius Amintinus. 
M. Tullius Longus. 
Pro-Conſuls. = Fabius * | 
(772-7, Sp. Furius Fus. 
54. V. 


Or, Consvian Canrnnwmans ' 565 


276. V. of R. 
33. r. C. HORATIUS PULVIL- 
LUS. 
T. MENENIUS LANATUS. 
Tribunes of the C. Rabuleius, 
People. L. Flavuleius. 


Adiles. M. Flavuleius. 
C. Acilius Ruga. 
Quæſtors. T. Abutius Elva, 
Sp. Poſthumius Albus Regillenſis. 
e e K. Fabius Vibulanus. 
2 . ef. N. 


34. un, A. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
TUS RUFILVS. 
P. SERVILIUSSTRUCTUS. 
Tribunes of the T. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
Peopie. Q. Conſidius. 


Adiles. M. Decius Mus. 
P. Mucius Scævola. 
Quæſtors. S. Furius Medullinus Fu ſus. 


M. Papirius Mugillanus. 


278. T. of R. 
WL nn P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA. 
C. NAUTIUS RUTILUS. 
Valerius triumphs over the Vei- 
egntes and Sabines. | 
Tribunes of the L. Cædicius. 
People. T. Statius. 


Adiles. T. Flavuleius. 
1 Q. Mucius Scævola. 
Quæſtors. C. Foſſius Flaccinaior. 
Sex. Papirius. 
279. T. of Fc ; 


30. Conſulſbip. L. FURIUS MEDULLINUS 
FUSUS. 
| A. MANLIUS VULSO. 


Die eighth | Leto: 
Manlius vanquiſhes the Veien- | 
tes, and receives the honours | 
of an Ovation, 
Tribunes of the K. Atinius Longus. 


People, . Mucius Scævola. 
Adiles, © T. Pontificius. 
8 8 2 Conſidius. 
| Quezfſtors. A. Poſthumius Albus Regillenſic. 


IL. Mbutius Ela. 
280. . of R. 


37+ Conſulſbip. L. EMILIus MAMERCI- 
NUS, a third time. 


Tribunes of the Cn. Genucius. 
People. C. Icilius Ruga. 


Adiles. T. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
L. Cædicius. 
Quæſtors. P. Servilius Priſcus. 
L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
281. V. of R. 
38. Conſulſbip. L. PINARIUS RUFUS MA- 


MEKCINUS. 
C. FURIUS FUSUS. 
Tribunes of the Volero Publilius Philo, 
People. C. Lætorius. 
Adiles. . Confidius. 
Statius. 
Quæſtors. T. Viturius Geminns-Cicurinus. 
P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. 


282. T. of R. 
39. Conſulſhip. AP. CLAUDIUS SABINUS 
REGILLENS:S. 
'F; QUINCTIUS BARBA- 
A TUS CAPITOLINUS. 
Tribunes of the Volero Publilius Philo, 
People. C. Lztorius, 


Aciles. P. Mucius Scævola. 
K. Atinius Longus. | 
Quæſtors. Ser. Sulpitius Camerinus. 


C. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſit. 
283. V. of R. 
40. Conſulſbip. L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA 
P OTIT Us, a ſecond time. 
Mt EAMILIUS MAMERCI- 
NUS. 3 | 
Tribunes of the C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
People. L. Numitorius. 
M. Duilius. 
L. Mæcilius. 
S. Icilius Ruga. 


Adiles. L. Cædicius. by" 
T. Stata," - . 
Quæſtors. L. Quinctius Cilennatuc. 
L. Cornelius Maivginenfis. 
284. Y. of R. 


41. PE A. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 


: 'TUS CALIMONTANUS, 
* F. NUMICIUS PRISCUS. 
Tribunes 7 1 Cn. Apronius. 
| People. P. Mucius Sczvola. 
K. Atinius Longus. 
M. Decius. 

| C. Mzninus. - . 

Adiles. Valero Publilius Philo. 


VOPISCUS JULIUS IUS. 


| 


; C. Lætorius. 3 
Queæſtors. 
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Quæſtors. L. Minucius Aug'rinus. | The ninth 1 3 
a C. Horatius Puldillus. | | GE 
288, YoyERT> ++ Tribune of the Q. Decker: Mus. „5 
42. Cinſulſbip. T. QUINCTIUS BARBA- People. M. Metilius. | 
TUS CAPITOLINUs, 2 P. Lætorius-. 
9 ſecond time. M. P ontificius. 
Q. SERVILIUS PRISCUS. | __ M. Conſidius. 
F. Quinctius triumphs over the | AEdiles. GP . 
Voolfci, and Antiates. . Tidings (| 
Trilunes of ur C. Pontificius. Queſtors, 5 os . Tar peing Montanus Capitolinus, 
People. C. Conſidius. | ana Fargeminus. 
L. Romuleius. 289. Y. of R. 
L. Titinius. - 46. Conſulſpip. A. POSTHUMIU S ALBUS 
; M. Genucius Aventinenſis. REGILLENSIS. 
Aciles. C. Sicinnius Bellutus. SP. F rr MEDULLINUS 
| M. Duilius. FUSUSs. : 
3 . Minucius Augurinus. Tribunes of the L. Domitius Enobarbus. 
* Firginins Tricgſtus Cælimon- People. L. Czditius.” | 
285. Y. of Rj- :--: | | Ca. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
43. Cor: uo 'T hs AMILIUS MAMERCI- 3 dicius. 
ee NE ſecond VLA | Zdiles, 9 Wo 5 agg n 
ABIUS VIBU ANUS. | b OM» 
Fribunes of 1. 85 Duilius. | Queſtions, | "© Seftins Copitelimur 
People. C. Mævius. | Z. Menenius Lanatus. 
e Tae ES nut PPC T; 1 Barbatus Ca- 
M. Decius. 3 A pit 
L. LOO 290. Y. of R: | 
„ TM er ' Cmfolſp E. SERVILIUS PRISCUS. 
Sp. Jeilius . L. ABUTIUS ELVA. Both 
Queeſtors. 7 Ronulins "RY 8 die before | 4 of their 
C. Veturius Cicurinus. | Conſulſhip 
. ; of of R. © | Fribunes of the C. Lanes, go . 
44. Confulſbip. SP. POSTHUMIUS ALBUS Pap. C. Volſeius* 
| REGILLENSIS. : C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, 
Q. SERVILIUS PRISCUS, 2 Mee 
ſecond time. P. Publilius Philo. 
Tribunes of the Volern | Publilius Philo. Kalles. M. Metilius. 
People. M. Pompilius. I. Pans us. 
„„ +» Quetton: Ag. Claudius Sabinus Regillenfir. 
ny C. Sicinnius pen... v7 b. Peturins Eraſe Cicurinus, 
„ . © 5 V. f N.. 
Adiles. Z. Macilins. ; 5 Ara L. LUCRETIUS TRICIPI- 
Cn. Apronius. Us, who. triumphs over 
x Quæſtors. A. ternius r 2 olleiz and Æqu | 
Sex. Duintilius. - | Ty VETURIUS GEMINUS 
288. V. of R. J CICURINUsS, who receives 
45. Conſulſbip. Q. F ABIUS VIBULANUS, a the honours of an operand ED 
' ſecond time. T ribunes of the Sex. T itius, | | 
T. QUINCTIUS BARBA- . C. Terentius Arſa. 
TUS CAPITOLINUS, al MM. Decius K 8 
Tun: thne, 2; 


C. Fel 


Or, Consutar CALENDARS, 567 


C. Feſcennius. 

M. Conſidius. 
Ediles. . Meænius. 

Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
Quæſtors. T. Genucius Augurinus, 

M. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 


292. T. of NR. 


49. Conſulſbip. P. VOLUMNIUS AMINTI-| 


NUS GALLUS. 


SER. SULPICIUS CAMERI- |. 


'NUS, 
Tribunes of the A. Virginius. 
People, M. Volſcius Fictor. 
Ce. Numitorius. 
L. Mæcilius. 
= L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
Adiles. C. Terentius Arſa. 


M. Sellius. 5 
Quzſtors. T. Antonius Merenda. 
AMA. Sergius. 
293. V. of R. 


50. Confulſhip. M. VALERIUS POPLICO-| 


A, a ſecond time. 
C. CLAUDFUS SABINUS| 
REGILLENSIS. : 
Valerius dies in his office. 
L. QUINCTIUS CINCIN-| 
NATUS ſucceeds him. 
Tribunes of the A. Virginius. 
People. M. Yolſcius. F ictor. 
e Numitoius. 
L. Sicigius Bellutus. 
Ty 5 æcilius. . y 47 
Adiles. Sex. Titius. | 
M. Decius See. : 
Quzſtors. M. Horatius Barbatus. 
Lar. Herminius Aquilinus. 
294. Y. of R. 
"TE: Conſulſhip. Q. FABIU 8 VIBULANDUS, : a. 
third time.- - 
L. CORNELIUS MALUGL|: 
' NENSIS COSS US. 
The former triumphs over "the 
Equi and Volſci; the latter 
\ 2, ., over the Volſci and Antiates.. 


| De tenth Luftrum, 
Tribunes of the A. Vir inius. 
People. NM. Vo ſeius Fictor. 


C. Numitorius. 
L. Mæcilius. 


Adiles. . Confidius, © ; 
Eo 9 


79 5 C. Feſcennius, 
Quæſtors. A. Cornelius Maluginenſis Coſſus. 
C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 
295. V. of R. 
52. Conſulſbip. C. NAU TIUS RUTILUS, a 
ſecond time. 
L. MINUCIUS AUGURE 
NUS, who- is forced to ab- 


dicate. 
Dictator. L. QUINCTIUS CIN- 
CINNAT Us. 


G. of the Horſe. L. Tarquitius Flaccus. 
Quinctius triumphs over the 
. 
 Tribunes of the A. Virginius. 
People. M. Volſcius. 
C. Numitorius. 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
L. Mæcilius. 
Ediles. C. Velſcius. | 
0 Paublilius Phils. 
Quæſtors. M. Valerim Maximus. 


5 


aus, * 


296. V. of R. 


53. Conſulſhip. C. Y  HORATIUS PULVIL- 
| U 


8 AUGURIL- 
Tribunes of the A. Virginius.. 
| People, M. Volſcius. 
| C. Numitorius. 
L. Mecilius. WEE 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 


| ZAdiles. ' Sex. Titins:-* 


C. Junius * Boats Bubulcus, 
TH M. Fubu * „ 
AV. Gegatius A. gerrinus. V 
20%. L. 


SP. VIRGINIUS TRICOS 


People. L. Allienids. . 
| K. Duilius. 7 


M. Oppius. 
C. Ful- 


Te  DuinfFins Barbatus Capitoli- 
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| 54. Conſulſiib. M. varteus' MAXIMUS. 


' TUSCXLIMONTANUS, 
' Secular Games. Ie 
we, 7 157 L.. Tcilius' Ruga, 5 eee 
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568 


C. Fuleinius. 
L. Roſcius. 
Sp. Antius. 
P. Licinius. 


Fdiles, A. Claudius Cicero. 
V Marcius Rutilus. 
An. C. Julius Tulus. 
| Furius Fuſus. 
298. T. of MF. 
55. N . © ROMILIUS ROCUS VA-- 
TICANUS. 
E VETURIUs SICURT 
NUS. 


Tiibunes of the L. Icilius Ruga. 
N People. L. Allienius. 
Q. Pætelius. 
P. Licinius. 
Sp. Antius. 
M. Oppius. 
L. Roſcius. 
K. Duilius. 
C. Fulcinius. 
Sex. Manilius. 
Ediles. H. Silins. © 
C. Pompilius. 
_— A. Genucius Augurmus.- / 
A. prongs Hann, 


299. Y. of R. 


Conſulſbip. SP. TARPEIUS MONA. 


NUS CAPITOLINUS. 
A. ATERNIUS, ADA hb 
NALIS. | 
Tribunes of the L. Sicinius Dentatus. 
People. , C. Claudius Cicero. 
f Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 


Sex. Titius. ES | 


YN J Albinius. 
M. Titinius. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
M' Marcius Rutilus. 
12 45 r 1 
2 arquitius aurentinus. 
1 Wo 1 755 Hlienius, 


. « Virginius. 
Quæſtors. 
C.- Curtius * 225 
300. V. of R. | 
57. Conſulſtip. SEX.QUINTILIUS, w who dies 
in his Conſulthip. 


P. s char | 
b 


4 Valerius Feplicola Potitus. il | 


.* 


The CariTolinge MARBL Es 


Tribunes of the L. Apronius. 
People. y 6. | 
8 Mzlius. 
C. Maxnius. 
P. Furius. , 
Qi. Romuleius. 
M. Silius. 
L. Volumnius "RR 
M. Terentius Arſa. 
N. Otacilius. 


x | ZXdiles. I. Tetlius Ruga. 
| 9. Patelius Lite Vi 1ſolus. 98 
| pes. I. Atilius Longus. 


L. Papirius Mugillarus. 
301. V. of R. 
58. Con ſu . ſbip. P. 3 CAPITOLI- 


T. MENENIUS LANATUS. 
Tribunes of the Sexe. Fine 

a C. Fulcinius. 

L. Fulcinius. bs 

P. Tarquitius Laurentinus. 
T. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
N M. Oppius. 
„ Juventius. 

C. Pompilius. 

C. Sextius. 
Ci. Rabuleius. 

K. Duilius. 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 

IL. Sempronius Atratinus. 


KRNabuleius. 
302. V. of R. 


Kdiles. 
Quæſtors. 


59. Conſulſbip. AP. CLAUDIUS CRASSI- 


„ AUGURI- 
US: 
They abdicated the Conſulſhip 


I E304, -en way. for the De- 
| 30 W. of R. 


„ +: Decemvirate Ap. etaonbäs 1 
.F. T. Genverus [AUGURINUS. 
15 8 7 5 


cemviri. 


e ne Cxassus Ci- 
12 8 
C. Juius b | 
"A. Maxitrus VuLso, _ 
Sr. PosTHUMIUS Arzus Re- 
„ ALLE MNSID. +> 
SP. SESTIUS 3 


„ SER. Surerrius CAMERINUS. 
Ro- 


Or, ConsSULaR CALENDARS. 


. RoMILI1Us Rocus Vari- ,' 


cANus. 
P. HoRATIUS TERGEMINUS. 


303. V. of R. 


2. Decemvirate. Appius CLaupius CRASSNUS, 


a ſecond time. 
Q. Faprus VIBULANUS, 


M. C - | 
DRESDEN AEALVGINAEN Adiles. L. Volumnius Flamma. 


, 818. 

T. AnToxius MrrenDa. 
M. SexGIivs. 

Q. PzTxiivs LI BO VisoLus. 
L. Minucius AUGURINUS. 
M' Rapvureivs. 

K. Dvitivs. 
Sr. Orpius Conuickx. 


304. V. of R. 


S Decemvirate. Arrius Cavs N 
a third time, with the ſame |' 
Collegues as in the ſecond De- 
cemvirate. Bein g forced to- 
give place to new Conſuls, 


they abdicated. 
zee ö R. 


60. N L. Valknrus POPLICOLA | 


POTITUS. He triumphs over 
the Equi. 
* HORATIUS BARBA- 
. He e over the 
Sabines. B 
Tribunes of the L. Virginius. NY 
People. L. Ieilius Ruga. 
P. Numitorius. 
M. Duilius. | 
C. Sicinius Bellutus, 


M. Titinius. 5 
e Apronius. | 
e, + 
. Pomponius. 
. Ville 
Adiles. C. Claudius Cicero. 
: f M. Titinius. 
Quæſtors. Agrippa Menenius Lenatus. 
JL. uliur Tulus. LE 
305.Y.of R. 
61. Conſulſbip. LAR. HERMINIUS AQUI- 


LINUS. _ 
T. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
TUS CALIMONTANUS. 
Tribune of the Sp. Tarpeius Montanus Capito- 
People, accord- linus. 
ing to 1 of A. Eternius Fontinalis 
Vor. 


. L.. Trebonius Aſper. 
| Q. Confidius... 
; L. Allienius. 
M' Marcius. 
C. Fulcinius. 
M. Claudius Cicero. 
C. Claudius Cicero. 
L. Albinius. 


| H. Targuitius Laurentinus. 
Quæſtors. C. Sergius. : 
| M. Papirius gs. 
306. T. of N. 


bs. Conſalbip. M. 'GEGANIUS MACERI- 
NU 


C. JULIUS IULUS. 
75 ribunes of the P. Villius. 
People. C. Oppius. 
Sp. Antius. 
C. Pompilius. 
C. Antius. 
L. Villius. 
Sex. Manilius. 
M. Silius. 
C. Virginius. 
M. Icilius Ruga. 
AEdiles. M. Titinius. 

MH. Pomponius. 
DRE M. Corneli e 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 


30%. V. of R. 


a . ee 'T1 QUINCTIUS BARBA- 


TUS CAPITOLINUS, a 


fourth time. 
AGRIPPA FURIUS FUSUS, 
iT ibunes of the L. Allienius, | bs 
People. P. Numitorius. 


L. Trehonius Asper. 
L. Fulcinius. 
M“ Allienius. 


M. Pomponius. 
L. Roſcius. 
BY M. Claudius Cicero. 
P. Scaptius. 

Kdiles. C. Sicinius Bellutus. 

| Ci. Apronius. 
en. I. Vulerius Potitus. | 
Mam. Emilius Mamercinus. ' 
208; Y. of KR. 


* Conſulſhips a GENUCIUS AUGURI- 
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Fribunes 


che C. Viginius. 
People. 7 L. Marcius. 


570 The CAT ITOLIINE MaRBLEs; 
. — CURTIUS PHILO. 2 C. Oppius. 
Tribunes of the C. Canuleius. | | C. Antius. 
People. C. Furius. | Cn. Genucius, 
C. Claudius Cicero, P. Villius. 
L. Furius. | L. Villius. 
L. Oppius. Sp. Antius. 
Ti. Pontificius. L. Apronius. 
M. Titinius. C. Latorius. 
Virginius. [ Ediles, C. Canuleius. 
Cn. Apuleius Panſa. | 5 N. Sextius Sextinus, 
| T. Latinius. IQuæſtors. E. Papirius Craſſus. 
diles. P. Viilius. TL. Virginius Triegfus. 
C. Oppius. 311. V. of R. 
Queſtors. C. Foffius Flaccinator. 67. Conſulſbip. M. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 
Poſthumius Ebutius Elva. ' POSTHUMIUS ZBUTIUS 
309. Y. of R. IVA CORNICEN. | 
1. Military A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS. | Tribunes of ks C. Petillius. 
Tyribuneſbip. L. Arnius Lotdus. To: People... C. Claudius Cicero. 
T. CLoerivs Sicurus. They“ C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
all three abdicated. I. Trebonius Aſper. 
300 T. of R.. L. Oppius. | 
65. Confulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- Folk Decius Mus. 5 
NUs. . Roſcius. ET 
L. SEMPRONIUS ATRA- | Titinius. 
- TINUS. " „„ NMI. Allienius. 
Tribunes of the N. Sextius Sextinus. See Terentius. 
People. Sp. Icilius Ruga. , |Ediles, C. Eurius. 
Pub. Numitorius. 1 ' „„ 
M. Pomponius. if Quſtors. I. Sergiu Haas 
C. Apronius. 5 TY Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
L. Cædicius. 5 . 3 12. V. of R. 
C. Sicinius Bellutus, 168. Con ſulſbip. C. F URIUS PACILUS FU- 
Sex. Manilius. a 'SU 
C. Pompilius. M. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
5 AM N 2 of the C. Petillius. 
Ediles. Z. Trebomus. Ser. 4 People. L. Villius. 
A. ſeilius NK. | N. Sextius Sextinus. 
Quæſtors. L. Sergius. M. Duilius. 
5 Mam. Emilius 1 C. Volumnius Flamma. 
310. V. of R. K. Atinius 1 
66. Confulſbip.. M. GEGANIUS MAMER. C. Furius., 
CINUS, a ſecond time. | P. Virginius. 
T.. INCT IUS BARBA- Ws: IL Sicinius — 
Fos *CAPFFOLINUS, a I.. Romuleius. 
fifth time Adiles. I. Cædicius. 
egamius be owe; r p : 
_ ſci. | toe oy e earl IT. Cornelius Maluginenfs. 
Fi e M. e Mugillanus. C. Servilius Structus Abala, 
| L. Sempronius Acratinus.. 313. N. of R. 5 
DF 69. e 'PROCULDS. GEGANIUS 
The deventh Luftram.” ; af MACERIN US. 
L. MENENIUS. LANATDS. 


j 
oo Ge - L. Marcius. 


Z le. C, Apronius. 
* 5 C. Ca- 


C. Canuleius. 
P. Mucius Scævola. 
Voler. Publilius. 
L. Titinius. 
Cn. Apronius. 
L. Petillius. 
Q. Mucius Scærola. 
Sß. Icilius Ruga. 
Aciles. Cn. Genucius. 

©. Decius Mus. 
Quæſſlors. M. Peſtbumius Albus Pen 


T. Geganius Macerinus. 
14. V. of R. 


70. Ws Tx QUINCTIUS CAPITO- 
LINUS, a ſixth time. 


AGRIPPA MENENIUS LA- 


N NAT Us. 
Dictator. . QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NAT Us, a ſecond time. 
G. e Horſe. C. Servilius Structus Ahala, 
Tribunes & the Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
People. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Sex. Titinius. 
C. Sicinnius Bellutus. 
L. Cædicius. 
C. Plætorius. 
C. Confidius. 
Q. Roſcius. 
L. Numitorius. 
L. Mæcilius. 
Aciles. C. Petillius. 
N : X. Atinius Longus. 
Quæſtors. P. Horatius Tergeminus. 
C. Claudius Sabinus Regillemſis. 
315. of N. 
2. Military Man. MILTUs MAMERCI- 
Tribunsſhip. xus. 


L. QuixcTIVs CINCINNA- 


Us. 

IL. Jorius Iurus. 
Tribunes of the N. Sextius Sextinus, 
People, M. Pompilius. 

P. Decius Mus. 

C. Racilius. 

L. Canuleius. 

C. Volumnius Flamma. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Duilius. | 

5 Statius. B73 

C. Pontificius. 


Or, ConsuUuLlar CALENDARS. 571 


Aciles. Voler. Publilius Philo. 

| x ZL. Romulenus, 

Quæſtors. H. Foffius Flaccinator. 

L. Pinarius Rufus 22 
316. V. of R. 


71. Coli. M. GEGANIUS MACERI- 


NUS, a third time. 
* SERGIUS FIDENAS. 


| Dictator M. ZMILIUS MAMER. 


CINUS. He triumphs o- 
ver the Veientes, Faliſci, and 
Fidenates. 
C. of the Horſe. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
Dn of the C. Canuleius, 
People. K. Atinius. 
; M. Antius. 
M. Trebonius, 
M. Albinius.. , 
Sex. Titinius. - — 
M. Macilius. 
L. Statius. 
A. Allienius. 
Ci. Mlius Pztus, 
Aqdiles. D. Cæcilius Metellus, 
P. Mucins Scevola. 


| Quzſtors. Sp. Pofthumius Regillenſis. 


L. Furins Medullinus. 
317. V. of R. 


72. Conſulſbip. M. CORNELIUS MALUGL:. 


NENSIS. 
L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
Tribunes of the Sp. Mælius. 
People. C. Furius. 
C. Volumnius F WEE 
L. Manilius. 
L. Sextius.. 
M. Furius, 
| L. Cedicius. 
M. Manilius. 
C. Apronius. 
C. Mznius. 


Kals. C. Janin, Bubuleus Brutus. 


. Sex, Titinius. 
Quæſtors. T. I Pennus Cincinna- 


A. Faun Tubertus.. IR 


| 18. Y.0E ©... 
177 en C. - JULIUS  IULUS, a ſecond 


time. 
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Kites. _ | | Þ. Datioa:Hiui7 

C. Pontificius. 
Quæſtors. C. Julius Merto.. - 

A. Aternius Fuminalis. + 
Z19. T. of $6051 2465> 


74. Cenſalſbip. C. JULIVS IULUS, a third 


SES IAA! f 
Dictator. 5 


e 
M. Trebonius. 
L. Canuleius. n 
M. Conſidius. | f 
C. Racilus. 3 
M. Fulcinius. 
'T: Staa. 


I. "VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
| TUS, « ſecond time. | 


Na l. EMIL IUSC MA- 
MERCINUS. | 
G. of the Horſe A. Poſthumius Tubertus. 

Tribunes of the C. Furius. 

People. M. Cædicius. 
L. Mænius. 
M. Pontificius. , 

C. Volſeius. | 

L. Domitius Enobarbus. 


| 75+ Confulſbip.. T 


e 0 4 
; Dictator. Fo 
A 1 % 4 


572 The CATITOLINE MARBLE S; 
. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- n C. Volumnius Flamma, 
M. Sellius. | 
Dictator. . SERVILIUS PRISC Us V. Volſcius Fictor. 
| IDENAS. | K. Atinius Longus. 
G. of the Herſe. Poſthumius Zbutius Elva L. Cædicius. 
Cornicen. 9 —* dere 
Ce. rs. C. Furius Pacilus F a | C. Titus | 
| M. Geganius Macerinus. Adiles. Sp. Malius. 
| ? ' The twelfth Luftrum. M. Furins, \ . 
Tribunes of hy C. Canuleius. | * N. Fabius Vibulanus. 
People. C. Conſidius. ; 7. G A, 
_ G. Platorius. | RY 2 > enucius Augurinus. 
3 321-7, 0 


IA. Afilitary | L. PiN Axrus Rurus Ma- 


MERCIN Us. 

L. Fuxivs MepuLLinus. 

Se. PosTHUMIVUsS Argus RE- 
SILLENSIsS. 


NE 


; Ties Ei the L. Junius Brutus 83 


People. L. Sicinius Bellutus. 

L. Cæcilius Metellus. | 

M. Decius Mus. 

L. Domitius Enobarbus. 
Sen. Titinius. | | 
Cn. Sicinnius Bellutus. 

P. Decius Mus. 

L. Zlius Pætus. 

M' Marcius. 

M. Trebonius. + 

. Statius. 7 

P. Servilius Priſcus. 


M. Claudius Sabinus Regillenſis. 
322.Y.of R. 


Adiles. 
Quæſtors. 


UINCTIUS PENNUS 
CINCINNATUS. © 
C. JULIUS MENTO. 


A.. POSTHUMIUS Tb. 
BERT US. He triumphs 


People. L. Cælicius. 


7 


; A 2 _ K 5 | 1 pr n and Vollei. 
e [. of the Horſe. ulius Iulus. N 
Vr 2 . cab Bub 10 | Ong of the A. Virginius. 
: Junius rutus UNGATUS, -* People. T. Metilius. r 
Adiles. x —_ . 3 W cum 3 
5 8 5 Pontifieius. 
Quæſtors. T. Lartius Flavur. 15 C. Cæcilius. 
Aa WY "or Lucrerius Tricipitinus. 125 1 8 2 27 
320. 5 9 Pontificius. 
95 Military M. Fazivs Viruranos, þ M. Furius. 
' Tribuneſbip. M. FosLrvs FLaccinaTor. | Ci. Petilius. 
L. SerxGius FInENAsõ. | P. Plautius Proculus. + 
Tribunes of the L. Canuleius. | ZEdiles, L. e Brutus Bubulcus. 


C. Vel- 


Or, Consutanr CALENDARS. 


£54 


- 8 Volſcius. # 

uæſtors. Sex. Fulius Iulus. 
2 fo ot Vibulanus. 
223. T. of © 


76. Conſulſhip. C. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
L. JULIUS IULUS., 
Tribunes of the Sex. Titinius. 
People, M. Sellius. 
M. Silius. 
L. Sicinius Bellutus. 
P. Lætorius. 
L. Volſcius Fictor. 
Ct: Volumnius Flamma. 
C. Pompilius. 
L. Cæditius. 
C. Terentius Arſa. 
Adiles. L. Valſcius. 
| M. Decius. | 
Quæſtors. A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
J. Horatius Burbatus. 
324. V. of R. 
77. Conſulſbip. L. SERGIUS F IDENAS, a 
ſecond time. 
HOSTUS LUCRETIUS 
 TRICIPITINUS, 
Tribunes of the C. Petelius. 
People. C. Pœtelius Libo. 
Sp. Mzlius. 
L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
M. Volſcius Fictor. 
C. Numitorius. 
Sp. Mzlius * | 
C. Lætorius. 
Sp. Antius. 
M. Trebonius. 
Adiles, 2 Mareius. 
L. Mlius Petus. 
Quæſtors. Ap. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis. 
| oe Nan Rutilus. 
228. „. 
78. Conſulſpip. T. QUINCTIUS PENNUS 
| CINCINNATUS, a ſecond 
time. 
A. CORNELIUS COSSUS. 
Some Authors place Coſſus's 
triumph, and the Trophy 
he made of the Spoils of To- 


' Tumnius King of the Veien- 


tes, under this year. 
7 ks of the Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
People, C. Cæcilius Metellus. | 
P. Publilius Philo, the Son of 
; P ublius, ; 


| 


| 


Dictator. 


373 


P. Publilius Philo, the Son of 
Volero. 

L. Virginius, 

M. Furius. 

M. Plætorius. 

L. Publilius Philo Vulſcus. 

Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 

L. Mamilius Vitulus. 


 ZEdiles. P. Plautius Proculus. 

T. Metilius. 
Quæſtors. C. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Zi Manlius Vulſo Capitolinus. 
326. V. of R. 


79. Conſulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- 
'NUS, a ſecond time. 
C. SERVILIUS STRUCTUS 
AHALA. 
Tribunes of the C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
People. Sex. Manilius, 
A. Virginius. 
C. Pompilius. 
IL. Cædicius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Silius. 
L. Sicinius. 
P. Lztorius. 
P. Licinius. 
C. Terentius Arſa, 
M. Sellinxs. 
2 Antonius Merenda. 


L. Papirius Angillanus. 
327. Y. of R. 


5. Military T. Qpiworius Penxus c- 
Tribuneſbip. CINNATUs, © 


C. Furivs Pacitvs.: 

M. PosTawumius ALBus R- 
GILLENSIS, © 

A. CorneLivs Cossus. 


MAM. EMHITIUS 'MA- 
MERCINUS, a third time. 
He - triumphs over the Vei- 
entes and Fidenates. 1 
G. of the Horſe. A. Cornelius Coſſus. 

Tribunes of the L. Cæcilius Metellus.. 

People. C. Lætorius. 

Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus, the ſon 
of Spurius. 
L. Zhus Pztus. 

L. Leilius Ruga. 

L. Publilius Philo. 


Adiles. 
Quæſtors. 


Spurius 
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Spurius Mzlius Capitolinus, the 
Son of Caius. 


. M. ius. 
M. Chad Cicero. 
K. Duilius. 
Ediles. C. Numitorius. 
M. Volſcius. 
Quæſtors. I. Servilius Struftus, = 
| YT. ping © $4 | 
328. V. of R. | 
6. Military A. SzMrRoNus ATRATI- 


SIE: Nus. 


L. Funrus Mepullixvus, 2 5 


| ſecond time. 
L. Hor Arrus BARBATUS, 


— 


Felhans of the E Fulcinius. 


TN L. Virginius. 
P. Publilius Philo, the ſon of 
HE. . 
C. Popilius. 
P. Numitorius. 
Sex. Titius. 
Q: Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
P. Publilius Philo, the ſon of 
Publius. 
M. Plætorius. 
M. Titinius. 
Adiles. Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
| I. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Quæſtors. M. Manlius V. ulfa Capitolinus, 
Sp. ee Rutilus. 


329. V. of R. 


7. Miltay Ar. CI Aunrus Cnagus Re-| 


GILLENSIS. 


Tribuneſhi 
| CY: Se. NAurius RuTiLUs. 


8. Sxkorus Fibenas, a ſe- 


... cond time. 

= Jutivs IvLvs. 
L. Julius Iulus. 
L. Papitius Craſſus. 


te thirteenth Tuftrum. 


Tribunes of thr L. Virginius. 
People. ©. Pompihus. | 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Claudius Cicero. 
C. Numitorius. 
I. Sicinius. 
©. TP ilius 
Sp. Niakus Capitolinus, 
L. Roſeius. 
L. Volumnius Flamma. 


1 


| Queftors. 


| Ediles, 


332. V. of 25 
81. Conſulſhip. T 


| People, 5p. Ou geen. | 


The CariToringe MARBLE S; 


Adiles. Sex. Manilius. 
M. Manilius. 
Quæſtors. P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 


C. Servilius Axilla. 


330. V. of R. 
80. Conſulbip. C. een oxis 4 ATRA- 


Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


Tribunes of the C. Junius Bubulcus. 


People. Sp. Mælius. 
L. Albinius. 
L. Trebonius Aſper. 
C. Melius. 
— Claudius Cicero. 
M. Oppius. 
| M. Appuleius. 
M. Plætorius. . 
1 5 urius. N 
cilius a. 
K. . 


« Papirius MA. anus. 
$6. JV. eturius "155 


2321, XY. of R. 
8. Military L. ManLivs Vutso Cari- 
Tribuneſhip. TOLINUS, 
Q. AnTon1us Mexkep A. 
L. Paix ius MuciLLanus, 
L. SERVILIVS STRUCTUS, 


AÆdiles. 


T, has of the L. Hortenſius. 


People. Sex. Tempanius. 
L. Antiſtius. 
A. Sellius. | 
Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
T. Rofcius. 
M. Terentius Arſa. 
l | M. Silius. : 
D. IL. Volumnius Flamma. - 
Q. Romuleivs, : 
C. Popilius. 
85 * Lolo Vi lun. TY 
Veturins Craſſus Cicurinus, 


ueſtors.. ; 
5 | Cn. Cornelius C 20% s. 


* 


. QUINCTIUS CAPITO- 
'LINUS BARBATUS. 
FABIUS | VIBULANUS. 
He gains a victory over the 
qui, and is honoured with 
A | 
Tribunes i the Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. 


C. Tre. 


Or, ConsuLtan CALENDARS. 


C. Trebonius Aſper, 
C. Rabuleius. 

N. Otacilius. 

L. Albinius. 

L. Roſcius. 

L. Allienius. 

P. Silius. 

C. Claudius Cicero. 


| 


Files, 


C. Junius Bubulcus. 
L. Hortenſius. 
Quæſtors. C. Valerius Potitus Voluſus. 


Cn. Cornelius Maluginenſs s Cof- 
Us, 
223. T. of N 
9. Military T. QuincTivs. Pennus Cix- 
Tribuneſhip. CINNATUS, a ſecond time. 
M. Manzivs Vulso Cari- 
TOLINUS, 


L. Fuxivs MEDULLINUsS, 
_ a third time. 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, | 


a ſecond time. 
Tribunes f the M. Antiſtius. 


People. Sex. Pompilius. 
M. Canuleius. 
Sp. Mæcilius. | 
-C. Plautius Proculus. 
M. Appuleius. 
- L. Sicinius Dentatus. 
Q. Petilius, 
L. Marcius. 
1 * 3 
iles. ex. Tempanius. 
| A. Sellius. 
Quæſtors of P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Rome. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Military Quz- Q. Cincinnatus. | 
ſors. Cornelius ces. 
334. V. of R. | 


10. Military AGRI1PPA Alana LAN A- 
N rus. 
Sr. Naurius RuTiLVs. 
P.LucRETIUsS TRICIPITI- 
N US. . 
| C. SxRVILIus AxILLA, 
Tribunes of the C. Junius Bubulcus. 
People. L. Albinius. 
L. Allienius. 
C. Popilius. 
M' Pomponius. 
L. Hortenſius. 


Adiles. 


573 


Conſidius. 

8 Marcius. 

OC. Oppius. 

L. Antiſtius. 

r 2 Tcilius, 

. of P. Peſtbumius Albus Regillenſis. 
Rome. L. Menenius Lanatus. 

'M ilitary Quæ- MA. Horatius Barbatus. 
ſtors. L. JV. alerius Patitus. 


33s. Y.ot | 

11. Military M. Parixius MUGILLANUs. 

Tribuneſbip. C. SERVILIUS AXILLA, a ſecond 
time. 

L. La aher FiDEnas, a third 


Adiles. 


Dictator. ; ' SERVILIUS PRISCUS 
| IDENAS, a ſecond time. 
G. of theHorſe.C. Servilius Axilla. 
Cenſors. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Mam. Emilius Mamerci- 
nus. 
The fourteenth Luſtrum. 


|Trebunes of the Sp. Mæcilius. 
People. Sp. Metilius. 
A. Sellius. 
M. Canuleius. f 
L. Villius. 
P. Silius. 
Fa ontificius. 
P. Villius. 
L. Sicinius. 
C. Pompilius. 
Sex. Pompilius. 
M. Anti ns, 
M. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Rome A Are Camerinus. 
Military Qu uæ- C. Sergius N- os 
ſtors. L. Vutinius ricgſtus. 
336. V. of R. 
12. Military P. LUcRETIUS Tuicirz- 
Tribuneſip. TIN us. 
L. SERVILIUs Sraucrus. 
AGRIPPA MENENIUS LANATUS,, 
all three a ſecond time. 
Se. VETURIUs CRASsSUs Cicu- 
RINUS. | 


— 


r of 


\ 
. 
0 


| r of the Sp. Mecilius. 


People. Sp. Metilius. 
C. Apronius. 


L. Antiſtius. 


C. Appuleius. 


M. Apu- 


RW a 


— 


576 


— 


M. Apuleius. 


The Ca PITOLINE MARBL ES; 


M. Antiſtius. 


1 Sex. Lempanius. Quæſtors of C. Julius Iulus. 
1 Sp. Icilius Ruga. Rome, Proculus Geganius Macerinus. 
bot L. Allienius. Military Quæ- C. Nautius Rutilus. 
1 i We, been pot 1 ſtors. Mam. Æmilius Mamercinus. 
91 5 ns autius Proculus. 339. V. of R. | 
of Adiles. C. Oppris. 15. N litary Q. FABTus 1 a ſe- 
1 1 Pomponius.. Tribuneſhip, cond time. : 
1 Queſtors of T. Furius Medullinus. Cw. CokNELIus Cossus. 
41 „Nome. C. Furius Pactlus. _ P./Posrfumivs ALBUs, who 
| Military Quez- Cn. Furius Pacilus. . was killed by his Soldiers. 
10 ſors, . Hobius e. L. VAIERTVs Porrrus. 
1 337. J. of R e rale of the L. Sextius. 
44 13. Military A. eee ATRATINUS, e | Sex, Tempanius. 
3 218 27 v5 a third time. A. Tempanius. 
15,98 | PApPIRIUS Muc1LLAnus, M. Canuleius. 
2 gg +: L. Oppius. . 
if Sr. Naurtos Roruios, a ſe- L. Apronius. | 
1 cond time. | | „ö; •ÜF11 n OR f 
1 1818 ViauLanus. | > Sp. Tempanius. | 
. A the Sp. Mæcilius. | Sp. Meæcilius. 
48 People. Bp» Metiling. i * L. Canuleius. 
i ... My Canine, Adiles. C. Plautusn. 
1 * Appuleius. : MA. Alltenius. 
2 L. Opps ; — — Quæſtors of C. Servilius Ahala. 
4443 C. Anziſtius. : Name. P.. Seftius. Capitolinus. of 
' TY Q. Pe inus. | Military Que-T inen Tricgſtus Cælimonta- 
14 f | . ppuleius, 7, 1 ſtors. nus. | 
i Fl 12 Fulcinius,/ 7 C. ServilinnStrudtu. 
= | M. n 340. V. of. R. 497 0 
 Þ Files. C. Martins, Treg. 82. Confulſbip. M. CORNELIUS cosSUSs. 
= ©. Confidjus. N FURIUS MEDULLINUS. 
Quzſtors of C. Nau Rutilus. : Tribunes of the Q. Publius _ | ; 
_ Rome. M fEmilius Mamercinus. People. C. Antiſtiest 
{op | Military Quæ- Ti. Amilius or eines. £35 3:4 L. Tempantus rl - 16./ +3} 
' „ 2 Sex. E. 7 9 derer duet | : 
i; | 338. V. of R. Z i . EE A ei L. Rabuleius. * 9 7 | 
19 By 14. Military P. Connaaus Cossos.1 n. Sellius. 
. Tribuneſbip. Quixcrtus CrncinnaTus: | L. Cedicius. of 
i | C. VaLErIvs Vouusvs, | Sex. Sextius Sextinus. 
E. | N. Famvs VaBuLanus.” - | T. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
I | Tribunes of "the L. Sextiu s.. | 1 C. Abronius. ES 
: ml TR. C. Junius Büsulcus. Ade. .,, 
478 | MI. Antiſtuss L. Fulcinius. 
= 4B; Oppiug/tin > Queſtors of N. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
It | Q. Melius. . Rome. P. Cornelius Rutilus c. 
5 | e e e,, 303 > ks. Military Quez- Cn. 2 5 
4 | L. Horgen en. 
. i : | Sex.. . . 341. N. of K. Ne 5 20 
i | Ci. Can wa 2 $3 e Q. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
176 | | T. Gen 6 C. Wee PACILUS. 
. Ædiles. 6. eiu. 8 a ; _ Cenſors. 


5 


Or, Consutan GALIN DAZ. 577 


Cenſors. L. Sergius Fidenas. 
Q. Servilius Priſcus F idenas. 
- The fifteenth Tuſtrum. 
Tribunes of the L. Icilius Ruga. 
People. M. Antiſtius. 
| C. Canuleius. 
Sex. Pompilius. 
M. Canuleius. 
L. Sextius. 
C. Sellius. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
C. Sextius, 
| M. Duilius. 
Adiles. Sp. Tempanius. 
adde 0 f $ Aa Regille 
rs of udius Craſſus Regi 
hy MA. Geganius rte. . 
Military Quz- M Valerius Maximus. 
ſors. L 7 Quinetius 2 e 
342. T. of R. 
84. Conſulſbip. *. n MUGILLA- 


. Nas RUTILUS. 


Tribunes + the L. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 


People. 


Silius. 
II. Pontificius. 
K. Atinius Longus. 
T. Voler. Publilius Philo. 
Terentius. 


SG. Duilius. 


Adciles. 
Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


C. Plautius Froeulus, 
Frebius. 
L. Petilius. 


- L. Cædicius. 


L. Oppirs, 
E. Cornelius Maluginenſis, 


Heturius Geminus, © 


Military Q Ms Sergius Fidenas, 


ſtors. L. Sergius Fidenas. 
a, i 
— Confufurp. M' e e MAMERCI- 
Vai kRIus POTITUS| 
/OLUSUS. He defeats the | 
| Aqui, and receives the ho- 
| nours of an Ovation. 
Tribunes of th the M. Mznius 
N Volero Publilius Philo. 
. ** Genucius Aventinenſis. 
VR Sextinus, | 
wo 1. 


— 


Dictator. 


L. Tempanius. 
L. Mæcilius. 
A. Tempanius. 
C. Apronius. 
Q. Publilius. 
| Cn. Sellius. 
Aciles. L. Iilus Ruga. 
Tres He, according to Pl 
ay, B. 18. diſtributed Corn 
. among the People gratis. 
They, in Gratitude, ger 
Statues. to his Memory, on 
OI and \the Hf P Pals. 
| ; and at his Funeral, his 
— were carried on the 
p Shoulders of Citizens. 
Quzſtors of A. Furius F Aſus, 
Rome. A. Manlius 


Milit u- H. Quintilius Varus. 
3 WV M. Abutius Elva. 


264. of. Ke 


a a ſecond time. 
an of the Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
Perle. Li. Icilius Ruga, 
C. Icilius Ruga. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus, 
C. Volumnius Flamma, 
Q. Decius Mus. 
C. Licinius Calvus. 
L. Villius. | 
M. Pompilius. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 


Aciles. Valero Publilius Philo. 


Quæſtors of P. Mlius Pætus. 

Rome. D. Silius. SN 
Quem- P. Puppius. 
ors, K. Fabius Ambuſtus, The las 


. 'of. theſe four Quæſtors was 


the only Patrician among 


the firſt Plebeians, who en- 
joyed Won 1 
345. L. of R. 


16. Military C. Jurius inv. 


Tribunaſuup. P. Conxarrus Cossvs. 

C. SERVILIUS AnALA. 

P. CORNELIUS RUTI- 
== COSSUS. 


6. 7 
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3 of the P. Alius Pætus. 


F 78 
the Horſe. C. Servilius Ahala. 
Trib unes of the M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 

IS L. Icilius Ruga. 

L. Sicinius Bellutus, 

Trebius. / 

P. Decius Mus. 

Sex. Titinius. 

L. Manilius. 

C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
K. Atinius Longus. 
e DS pA L. Titinius. 

Adiles. M. Meanins. 
Eq C. Duilius. 

* of ins Claudius Craſſus. 
Que | . Fate, Tulus. i 
5 n- H. Pomponius. 
5g 'S Cn. Genucites Aventinonſi. 


ſtors. T. QuvincTivs; CAT To- 
346. V. of R. | 2 WE: 
17. Military C. VALERIVS Porrrus vo- | Ls. Fug1vs MepuLLINus, a ſe- 
Tribuneſhip. Loos; - cond time. 
C. Sexvitivs AHALA, a ſecond 0 QuincrTivs Cincin- 
- echne.?” "5 NV AT us. 
N. Fanivs VisvLanus, a third A. ManLivs Vulso Carrro- 
time. LINUS 
Fuxrus MEDULLINUS. Tribunes of the C. Duilius. 
Tribunes of the L. Junius Bubuleus Brutus. ph po L. Titinius. a 
People, Q Mucius Scævola. L. Publilius Philo volſeus. : 
P. Mucius Sczvola. 1 Oædicius. 8 
Volero Publilius Philo. C. Popilius. 
Q. Publilius Philo. N „„ 
Sex. Sextius Sextinus. . I. Atinius Longus. 
M. Manilius. 85 | Ce. Mlius Paztus: 
L. Cadicius. | F © En. Puppies. 
Q. Decius Mus. = : C. Volumnius Flamma. 
Ci. Titinius. - | Xdiles. L. Icilius Ruga. 
Kidiles. Sp. Ieilius Ruga. 5 MA. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
| &. Silius. | 5 x: 1 Queſtors of M. Metilius. 
Quæſtors of L. Atinius Longus. I. Rome. _ © P:. Curatius Nepos. 
Rome. IL. Publilius Philo Volſcus. | Military Que- Sp. Furius Medullinus. 
Military Quz- 2, Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. ſtors. E. Virginius Tricgſtus Calimon- 
rs. "_ ee e 3 Fidenas. tanun. 
347. J. of R 349. V. of R. 


76 Military P. Connmutis RuT1Lvs Cos- 
Tribuneſhip. SUS. 
1. Varrnrüs Terios, a ſe⸗ 
cond time: 5 
_ Cx\'Conxtrivs eat | 
N. Fanrvs AMBUSTUS. 


People. Yep Publilius Philo. . _ 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
"> . ee 1 . 


The Caritrolinge MARIZIL EBS; 


| Trebius. | e 
| £ M. Pomponius. N 

| K. Atinius. 

| M. Pompilius. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 


| C. Titius. 
Ediles. C. [cilius Ruga. 

| Q. Decius Mus. 
Quæſtors of P. Mzlius Capitolinus. 


Rome. P. Manius. 
| Military Quæ- L. Fulius Tulus. _ 
ſtors, P. Licinius Calvus, 
348. . of R. 
| 19. Military C. Jvrius Ivrus, a ſecond 
TO: time. 
M' AmiLivs . 


20. Military P. Conxakius MALUGINEN- 


i e „ 

1 Sp. Naurius RvT1LUs, a third 

1 time. ay 

„ ConxxRTLIUs Cossvus, a ſe. 

| | '* cond ones” 

If C. Varervs Porrrus, a third 
2 „eie 8 | 

e Wy AMBUSTUS, 


| M Sgrervs' FipENAs. 
Ft : : Nn bunes 


Or, Consvlan CALENDARS. 579 


Tribunes of the Sp. Icilius Ruga. 


People. 


Volero Publilius Philo. 
P. Licinius Calvus. 

P. Mzlius Capitolinus, 
M. Manilius. | 
P. Mxnius. 

A. Trebius. 


P. Sllius. 
C. Titinius. 


Adiles. 
Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


C. Apronius. 

P. Alius Pætus. | 
Cn. Genucius Auentinenſis. 
C. Lucerius, 


M. Sulpicius Peticus. 


Military Quæ- M. Popilius. 


ſtors. M. baden Aventinenſis. 
350. V. of R. | 
21. Military M' e MAukRCINus, 
Tribuneſhip. a ſecond time. 
M. Furivs Fusus. 
Ar. CLavupivs CRAssvus. 
L. Jvrrvs Iuxus. 
M. QvincTiLius VARUS. 
L. 'V ALEETDS, e a 1 5 
time. 
Cenſors. M. Furius C amillus. 5 
SER M. Poſthumius Albinus Re- 
gillenſis. 
The fexteenth Luftrum. 
Tribunes of the Q: Silius. 
OY L. Publilius Philo Volſcus. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
, CS, | 
Cn. Apronius. | « 
L.. leilius Ruga, 
1 /Pomponius. 
M. Pompilius, 
n "Titus. : 
M. Cædicius. 
Adiles. P. Pupius. 
Cn. Pupius. , 
Quæſtors of Sp. Yeturius Craſſis Clarins. 
Rome. Sp. Papirius Crafſus. 
Military Quæ- M. Acutius. 
ſors, M. Valerius Maximus. : 
35 1. V. of R. 
22. Military C. SERVILIUS AnaLa, a third 
aer time. 


Q. Surricrus Caukixus 
CornuTus. 


Q. Sexvitivs PRiscus Fipt- 


NAS, 


| 


i 


A. Manrtivs Vurso Capri- 

TOLINUS, a ſecond time. 
L. VirGiniwus TxricosTus 
CALIMONTANUS. 

M' SerGius FiDENAS, a ſe- 
cond time. The two laſt 
were forced to abdicate. 

Tribunes of the L. Mznius. 
IPA M. Popilius. 

Sp. Antius. 

A. Trebius. 

C. Meænius. | 

L. Atinius Longus. 

C. Silius. 

C. Icilius Ruga. i 

P. Mzlius Capitolinus. 


M. Antius. 
Adiles. C. Popilius. 

5 L. Titinius. 
Quæſtors of L. Veturius Craſſus . 
Mikes, Q 7 Ma) ur * 

ilitary Quæ- o/thumzus illenſis. 
ſtors. C. N x of 
352. V. of R. ; 


23. Miltary L. VaLzRIVs Porirus, a 
. fourth time. 
L. Julius IvLvs, 
M. Furivs C Aulus. 
M' EMILIus MAMERCINUS, 2 


third time. 

Cyn...Corntiivus Cossvus,' a 
ſecond time. 

K. Fabius AMBUSTUs, a ſe- 


cond time. 


Tribunes of the C. Frebonius Asper. 


People. C. Lucerius. 
M. Acutius. 
P. Curatius. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
C. Fulcinius. 8 
Cn. Minucius. Augurinus. | 
M. Metilius. ; | 
I., Ieilius Ruga. 
Adiles. . Mm 
P. Licinius Cab. 
Quæſtors of IL. Lucretius Flaws. 4 
Rome. Ser. Sulpicius 1 "WE, 
MilitzryQue- 2, Corneliys:Cofſus. 
ſtors. p:. Plautius Procul. | 
353. V of R. 


in Military P. Mentee run 
Tyibuneſbip. P. Mx110s CArrrorl Ixus. 
P. Maznivs,' 
4 E 2 Se, Fu. 


Se. Furivs 1 
L. LIrI Ius. 
7 694h L. PvunLIiLIUS PHIL o Vors- 
ebe. 
Tribunes of the P. Pupius. 
People. M. Pontificius, 
L.. Volſcius. 
C. Mæcilius. 
C. Numitorius. 
M. Genucius Aventipenſis, 
3 Pontificius. 


M. Sellius. . 8 «4 , 
C. Antius. N Ih 
3 T. Statibs. . 
AEdiles. L. Menus. . 1 


Quaſtors of T Meninius Lanatus. 
T. Siciniu Nn. 

| Military Gus, Sp. Malius. 

ſtors. 


, . Virginius. =. 
v. of R. MY 
8 C. Durrrbs. 


Tribuneſbip. L. Arhiòs Lonous. 
C Gzxveaps - {AVENTINEN- 


„Venn (i <4pa | 
_ V.ETUR Us Cxassus Cr. 
Fer TS 


Wie 2 irjus TY PA Po. 


355. T. 4 news 28 


26. Military L. 5 2 > 


Tribune id. time. 
e . Fekros Mxborunve; = 
third tinie. 5 


M. Wan 1 


MI. Forts W 14 


n R 


{ Cenſors, 


baren its. 


580 The Carrrouins MARABI ZSB; 


Q. Szxvitrus PrIScus Fr- 
DENAS, a ſecond time. 

Q..: SuLeIcivs' CAMERINUS 
"Corn UTVS, a ſecond time. 


C. Valerius Potitus Volu- 
wn. 


M' Zmilius Mamercinus. 
The ſeventeenth Luftrum. | 


| Tribunes of the Q. Silius. 


TR: P. Curatius. 

C. Petilius. 

C. P lætorius. 1 
Q. Peetelius Libo Viſolus. 

P. Publilius Philo. 55 

M. Metilius. 

C. Pœtelius Libs Viſolus. 
P. Plautius Proculus. 


by , 9 
8 } . 


. M. Popilius. 

Ediles. L. Icilius Rua. 
ee of REEL dee; 

æſtors of ornelius uginen 

+ Rome. | K Marcus. 19 2955 

Military Quæ- M. Amilins Mamercinus. 

ſſtors. Fs Fulvius Corvus. 

3 56. Y. of R.; 


27. Military L. 7 ade a froond 
Eee time. 
L. Forms MzpuLLmus, 2 
fourth tine. 
5 . SerGIvs. FIpkxAs. 
A. PogrTzunrvs ALBIN. Rx- 
3 ENS. 
A e Vorso Cari- 
: INUS, 2 third time. 
CORNELIUS, MALUGINEN= 
nel 2: ſecond time. Their 
1 was deemed irregu- 
* 1 d they were forced to 
5 
aer, 77 the K. Menius. 
People. oh T. Metilius. + 
IL. Volſcius. 
MI. Pontificius 
6 5 P. Pupius. 
„ L.. Lucerius. 
„%%% Fiftor.. 
f N M. Sellius. 5 
. . Plautius Proculus. 
M. Genucius. 
MH. Actttius, 
C. Numitorius. 


1 f 7 


Quæſtors 


13 n % $9 . 


Or, CONSULAR CALENDARS. 


Quzſtors of Ye 


Rome. 


 Pofthumius Albin, Regil- 
enſis. 
3 api, Lidigus. 
| Military Que- L. Valerius Potitus. 
ſtors. A.  Aulins 'Cerretanus. 
"25% Y. of Re. 
28. Military P. Licixtus. 
| Fringed, L. Arixius Loncvus, a ſecond 
> A. 
| i». Matrvus CAPITOLINUS, a 
ſecond time. 
"EL: Tirrwivs, a ſecond. time. 

P. Mzxn1vs, a ſecond time. 

C. Grwocius Av EN TIN EN 
Is, a ſecond time. He was 
killed in a battle with the 
Faliſci and Capenates. 

M. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
He triumphs over the Veien- 
TW. 

G. of the Horſe. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

| 8 ids the C. Trebonius Asper. 3 

17 


Dictator. 


NM. Decius Mus. 


P. Lucerius. n Ss 


| 


359. Y. of R. 


Fe Teilius Ruga. 


| | L. Fulvius Corvus. 


g. Lætorius. 

L. Cædicius. 

. Lucerius. 

P. Pupius. 

. 'P. Curatius. 

| Zdiles. C. Petelius Libo Viſalus. 
| 2. Prutelius Libo Viſolus. 

Queſtors of L. Marcins Rutilus, 

Rome. C. Licinius Calous. 


Military Quæ- C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
D Albinius. 


30. Military M. F. URIUS CantLivs, a 
Dibuneſbid. third time. 
N cy Mul Ixus, "Ep 
fxxth, time. 
£ AMiLiyus MAaMERCinus, 
SP, PoSTHUMIUS ALBIN. RE- 
; GILLENSIS; , 
* CoRNnELius Scipio, a ſe- 
. cond time, 
I. Vaizzvs PoeLicoLa, 


; [ 7 z Junes if the T. Siciniys Hentatus. 


Sp. Mzlius. 
MM. Furius. £22 Eh \ x N. IJIomponius. 
M. Acutius. SITES 'irg1nius. - 
M. Minucius Aguri L. Tcilius Ruga. 
C. Terentius Arxſa. M. Genucius Ayentinenſis. 
P. Lætorius. C. Fompilius. 
| E. 33 L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Adiles. * Con 8 V ; F 
Pltorins: 0 lumnius lamma. 
Quæſtors of K. Fubiur Ambuſtus. | L. Oædicius. 
Rome. Ser. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 1 Ediles, C. Trebonus Aj 
Military Quz- L. Cornelius Lentulus. 1 A. Aim 1 ugurinus. 
ſtors. „e Furius 9 | IQuæſtors of 8 Vir W Tric 2 
258 V. of R. 5 2 >. fonts apo 
Military P. Chir Losen. | Wy mm Ir us CA, the "II 
1 P. CORNELIUS SC1PIo LF fo 
1 M Varggids Maxiuvs, a | e of, the Son * 
ſecond time. KD ls. — 
* FABIUs Anse ros, a third 360. V. of R. 5 
ee 87. ne, Ls GRETIOs FLAVUS. 
L. wee. URIUS Meputtinus, a "IRR, SULPICIUS CAMERI- 
time. 


"0 SxRVILIus Paiscus Fi- 
| DENAS, a ſecond time, 
Tribunes of the T. Sicinius Dentatus. 
People, A. Virginius. 
n 


E 
1 


US., 
7 JET eee 7 the 125 Sicinius . 
People. C. Lucerius. 
f „Curatius 
8 Alius Pætus. 


Sex. e | 


M. Titinius. 


* 


= " —_— 2, "ala 3 
n — 1 = 
* D * A 
1 = - Cid © 
_ 


— 

1 
. HY O_ TIT = 
a4 rc. W4 * 
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— ww” 
* 
32 's 
1 


_— 9 
ws. 4a 


- 


— 


7 K W 
5 RY 


hs. 


by = = 
3 
' „ 


8 mM 
. 


Adiles. ; P. Larius. 


362. L. of R ett 
ö (ST. Military L. e eee | : 


85 58 Agrieea Fuggus Fusvus. 
e= 82s 2408 EMiLius. Mauzkeixvs, People. 


NUS. They both abdicate. 
Cenſors. C. Julius 


L. Papirius Curſor. The|- 


former died in his office, and 
M. Cornelius Maluginen- 
 fis' was choſen | in his room. 


The *ighteenth Luftrum: 


Tribunes ft the N. „ Silius. 
People, | 2 Teilius Rog 
> C;'Tihtius: - 
C. Curatius. 7 ing 8 | | 
P. Furius, .-- £54 

V 
C. Lieinius Calvus. 
M. Ockdicius. a 

7 Virginius. 25 = 71 
C. Lætorius. | 


- 70 ius e | 7 
Quzſtors of - L. Julius Tulus. . , 
Rome. L. Aquilivs Cn dus. 4 
Military Qua- Z. Quiet Oinciniatut. 
ſtors. T. Ma es QapHolinus, 8 


ee! SER. SULPITIUS CAMERI-, 
5 Nuss. ö 

j 
, 3 Me ene o — 
6 er gn URIUS. Mrpolkixvs, a 
LOL BEE „ time. | 
! 


| : a ſecond 28 ge | 
5 the C. Trebonius and 10 
Ono. . Hort tenſtus. 7 | | 


C. Acutius, 15 ˖ 
= Q — : ö 3 


| Fa 
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C. Acutius. 2 M. Terentius. 3 
Mænius. | L. Appuleius. 
NI. Silius. „ Sp: Oppius Cornicen. | 
Sex, Manilius. : Q. Maalios * _.,..->. 
Ediles. T. Metilius. | L. Rabuleius, 
M. Decius Mus. | N. Otacilius. 
Quæſtors of L. Æmilius Mamercinus. 1 ZXdiles. T. Sicinius Dentatus. 
Rome. C. Sextilius. : | .. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Military Quz- A. Manlius Capitolinus. | Quzſtors of L. Sicinius Dentatus. © * 
ſtors. L. e Albin. Regillenſe s. | Rome. L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
361. V. of . Military Quz- Ser. Sulpitius Rufus, 
88. Confulſbip, L. VALERIUS- POTITUS.. | ftors: C. Sergius Fidengs. 
. MANLIUS CAPITOLI-| 363. Y. of R. 


| 32. Military Q. Fartus AmpusTus. 


WI" K. FaBius AMBUSTUS. 
C. FABIUS AuBusrus. 
Q. Surricius Loxevus. 
+ 2+ + Q; ServitIvs PrIscus Fipe- 
755 NAS, a fourth time. 
SkRvips Coxxkrrus Marv- 
_ - GINENSIS, 


M. FURIU S CAMILLUS, 


a a ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Gauls. 


G.of the Horſe. L. Valerius Potitus. 


2 Tiles of the L. Mareius Rutilus. 


People. L. Icilius Ruga. 
L. Alius Peœtus. 
M. Decius Mus. 
M'“ Otacilius. 
K. Duilius. 1 
L. Pupiuus. 
M. Appuleius. e 
M. Adina. 5 3 
. Oppius. . 


| Adiles. ey C. Licinius Calvus. . 


Cͤ— „ 
Quæſtors of L. -Menenins Lanatus. 1 
Rome. C. Cornelius Caſus. 
Military Que- F vinctius Cincinnatut. 
13 N, ho 
15 5 I. of K. 
ictator. M. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 


G. of the Horſe. L. Valerius Potitus. 
; Tribunes of the C. Marcius/Rutihus, 


L. Hortenſius. 
Cie. Claudius e 6 
L.. Fulvius Curvus. 
L. Marcius. 81 

5 C. Appuleius. we 

+ C. Sex- 
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C. Sextilius, 
M' Pomponius, 

C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 
Q. Petilius. 

| 4 Appuleius. 

irginius. 

Queſtors of F Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 

Nome. FT. inen Capitolinus. 


Ediles. 


Military Que-L, Quinctius Capitolinus. 
ſtors. x. oratius Pubuillus, * 
30 N. R cc tell] 


33. Military L. VALERIUS re a 
Tribuneſbip. ſecond time. 
L. VirxGinius TRIcosTus. 
P. Cornetivs Cossus. 
A. ManLius' CAPITOLINUS. 
L. EMILIVs MAMERCINUS. 
L. Pos rRHUmus ALBINUS 8 
GILLENSIs. 


Dictator. M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, 


a third time. He triumphs | 


over the Yolci, TS” and 
Hletrurians. * 
G. of the Horſe. C. Servilius Aba l 
Tribunes of the C. Trebonius Aſper. 
People. L. Zlius Pœtu ss. 
eee Oearihiug: 
M. Appuleius- 
Lucius Albinius. 
Q. Conſidius. 
UAC Hortenſius. 
N. Otacilius. 
L. Allienius. 


C. Acutius, 
 Midiles. ' MM. Albinius.” -. 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 
Quæſtors of C. Habius Darſo. 
Rome. C. Aproniun. 
Military Quæ- C. Pa Techn = 
ſtors. om Flavus. 
366. Y. of K. 


34. Military 12 Quixertvs U 


Tribuneſbipd. NATUS. | 
NAS, a fifth time. 
E. JvLtvs Ivivs. 
L. Aquitivs Cokvus. 
] L. LuckETivs TRICIPI- 
* TIN US. 
Ser. SULPICIUS RUFUS. 
Tribunes of the M. Titinius, 
People. Cn, Appuleius. 


| mpailes.. 


Q. StrviLtvs Prrscus Fips- | 


| 1 L. Sextius. | 


L. Numitorius. 

C. Appuleius. 

| C. Licinius Calvus, 
* C. Sextilius, -; 
M. ſuventius. 
L. Fulcinius. 


T. Roſcius. 


Xdiles, 25 Ge USs 
} BAKE. 05 N 
[Quæſtors of 8 Ai Pyib. 5 
Rome. . Petelius Libo. bs 
Military Quæ- 15 Papirius Craſſus. 
ſtors. lenius. | 
367. Y. of N 


35. Military L. Parixius Conor. | 
 Tribuneſhip. C. SERGIUs FIDENAS, / | 
I.. Emimivs Mantkcinvs, 2 

7 
L. Mexnezmvs LAxArus. 
L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA, a ſe- 
cond time. : 
C. Cornelius Cossus. 


; 


\ Tribunes of the L. Sicinius Nentatus, 
| 


C. Trebonius Aſper. 
| Q. Hortenſius, - 
„5 . 
8085 M. Trebonius Flavus. 
„ L. Antiſtius. 
| $ 8. Acutius. 
F = Alhinius. ' 4 
| : TENETS 7 Mezcilius. ' 
M. Appuleius. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
Qusæſtors of E. Papirius Craſſus. 


Rome. . Servilius Priſcus Fidenas, 
Military Quz- Ser. Sulpicius Pratextatus, 
ſtors. Cn. er FP 
368. N. R:-2 * | 
36. Military M. runde Canitius, 2 
Tribuneſpip. fourth: time. 
Sk. ConrveLtvs Marvor- 
NENSIsS. 


Q. Sxkyirus PRiscus FiDE- 
NAS, a fixth time. 
L.  QvincrTivs rein- 
i EIS. ) 
| L. Hor aTivs pur vil Ius. 
1 P. VALERIUS Porrvue PoPLI- 
CEA. :.} 


Tribune: 
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A. "COR IUS COS- 
SUS. He wiumphs over 
the Volſci. 


G. of the Horſe T. Quindtius — 


8 Teile 2 the L. Hortanſun. 


8 M. e $4 


* — * 
bd 
. + * 
ES s 17 
_— - 
ES, 


27 e „ 
rebonius. Flat 


. Numtorins. 5 


| Weſtors of z rs Capi TI | 


icius amerinus. 


Ka 8 Mala apitolinus. | 
for, . . e Airotinus. 


S 6; 15 3 ; 
370.7 Military SER. Cononrros MaLve-| 


W NENSIS, a third time. 


* MaR BIE S; 


Tribunes of the C. Licinius Crus. P. VarERTVs PoTITUs Por- 
People. Sp. Metilius. IIA, a ſecond time. 
A. Sellius. M. Funds CAmLLUS, a fifth 
. E. Volumnius Flamma, time. 
M. Pompilius. | SER, SuLyrervs: \RuFus, a ſe- 
Sex. Tempanius. cond time. 
P. Scaptius. C. ParriRius Cliastvs;: 
P. Silius. T. Quixerivs. n, 
C. Mamilius Vitulus. + a ſecond time. 5 
. 1 Eren of the M. Manius. - - 2104 
Adiles. C. Sextilius, 1 wiv pork Sp. Mees... 
| | 155 _— f :- Q Hoertenhwus 
Quæſtors of rus Atlas % CI C. Furius. 
Rome. 15 Papirius Ourſo r. 4-1 T. Romuleius. 
. ere S en i, Q. Publilius Philo. 
tors. F bo Mznius, / 
369. We FR. „ „„ En Fee 
95 Military A. Iiletts 1 a e Meins. 
. ſecond time. | Q. Terentius, 5 
P. ConntLivs Cossus, a ſe- diles. E. Sichiius Dentatus. 
cond time. 5 | AITLITEY ny L. Albinius... 
T. Quixerres, Carrrolr- |Queſtors, of F. Cloelins Siculus. 
e Nome. 2. Decius Mus. 1 
L. Farmros Coneus, a fecond Me W tp: Aoi Fs ee. W 
C. nere, Labs, = ed . of R. . 
39. Military L. eg ſe PorLicoLa, 
$ . nere Carrrol mus. Tribun:/hip. a fourth time. 


A. ManLrvs Carrrolixus, a 
third time. 

SER. SUBPICIUS Norus, a third 
time. 

L. Lackgitits Txieirrrius, 
a third time. 155 
I. Eutrrus Manpacumus, 4 

third time. 
MI. *FREBONITUS. Fravus. 195 


ale 8 of the L. Marcius Rutilus. 


Feuple. : mw Albinius. . . . "IA | 
| '& Cæcilius Metetlus. 5 I 
M. Claudius. 
i | C. Sextilius. 
E T. Juventius. 7; © 
C. Oppius Cornicen. 
5 En. Domitius * 
If e 4 
. Apronius. _ ' 
| C. An nw. 


© 


Or, ConsSULAR CALENDARS. 58 5 


2 of L. Geganius Macerinus. 
Rome. 9 Servilius Priſcus. 

Military Quæ- . Claudius Siculus, 
ſtors. Q: Mucius Scevola. 


P92. Tx. of R. 
40. Military Se. ParPIRIUs CRAs sus. 
Tribuneſhip, L. PariRius CRASSUS. 
+ | SFxR. CORNELIUS MALUGINEN= 
SIS, a fourth time. | 


Q. Szervitivs PrIscus Fi- 


NAS, 


SER. SULPICIUS PREATEXTA-| . 


TUS. 


IL. EMILIus e eee a 


fourth time. 
Tribunes of the L. Sicilius Dentatus. 
People. L. Albinius. 
0 Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Petilius. 
Canuleius. 
. Tcilius Ruga. 
Menius. 
Publilius Philo Volſeus. 
Canuleius. * 
i L. Rabuleius, 
AEdiles. M. Mamus. 
L. Sextius. 
Quæſtors of C. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
Rome. C. Jeturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Military Quæ- P. Pupius. 
ſtors. L. Mecilius. 


„ 


pf! 


41. Military M. Fuxrus CAMuiLLus, a ſixth 


Tribuneſbip. time. 
A. PosTHUMIUs ALBINUS RE- 
GILLENSIS, 
* L. Fuxrus MzpuorlLINVus. 
L. Pos THUulus ALBINUS RE- 
GILLENSIS, 
L. Luckkrrus Taicirrrixvs, 
a third time; 
M. FABTUS AMBUSTUS, 
Tyibunes of the L. Antiſtius. 
People. A. Lucerius. 
* Ar 1 
Cn. Sellius. 
C. Aprons | 
C. Marcius Rutilus, 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 
Sp. Metilius. 
L. Tempanius. 
N C. Sellius. 
Ta. IE 


Adiles. NV; Hortenfius. 
D. Publilius Philo, 
G of C. Licinius Calvus. i 
Rome. L. Sextius Sextinus Laterauus. 
Military Quæ- Ser. Sulpicius Longus. 
ſtors. L. Emilius Barduta. 
374 &, | 


42. Military L. V ALERIUS PoPLICoLA, a 
Tribuneſpip. fifth time. 
P. VALERIUSs Porrrus PoPLI- 
col A, a fifth time. 
L. MENENITUS Laxaxrus, a ſes 
cond time. 
C. SERGIUS FIDENAS, a third 
time. 


5 Sp. PA IRIVUs Sen 


SER. CORNELIUS MAL u- 
GINENSTS, a fifth time. 


Pictator. T. QUINETIUS CINCIN- 


NATUS. He triumphs o- 


ver the Præneſtini. 
G. of the * A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
Cenſors. C. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Sp. Poſthumius Albus Re- 


gillenſis. The latter dies in 
his Office, and the former ab- 
dicates on agcount of the 
death of his ;, Collegue, 
Tribunes of the M. Mxznius: * 
People. ; Decius Mäs. 
„ n ? -N 
C. 'Mamiliuer Sq 
EY Sex. Titinius. 
Cn. Apronius. 
pu, © Veda Flamma, 
Q. Marcius Tremulus. 
C. Sicmius Bellutus, 


C. Titius. 
Adiles. M. Duiliu s, 

C. Icilius Ruga. | 
Quæſtors of 2 Silius. os - 

Rome. MA Sergius Fidenus. 

Military Que- C. Titinius.. 
ſtors. . Antonius 22 
375. V. of R. ING 


43. Military P. Mawurob CarrIToLINUS. 
77 een C. MAxrrus CArrrol ixus. 
L. JuLivs Iurus, a ſecond 
time. 
C. SEXTILIUS. | 


oO m. ALBIN Ius. 
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M. AL RBTNrus. | 


L. AnTIsT1vs, 
Tribunes of the C. Apronius. 
1 8 L. Sextius. 
Ci. Canuleius. 
M. Titius. 
L. Rabuleius. 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 
P. Decius Mus. 


CB Irie Q: Publilius Philo. | 
Canuleius. 

: 15820 Q: Cacihus Metellus. 

Adiles, . P. Menus. 


| L. Canuleits. 
hy, nant af L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 70 
Rome. H. Sextius Capitalinus. = 
Military Ge- M4, Genucius Aventinenſis. 


ſtors. . Hirginiut Tricgſtus Calma. | 
| Adiles.. 


re 
376. 1 K of R. Mun 
44. Military Sp. Furrvs. MEDuLLINUs. 
Tribuneſhip.* Q. enero PRiscus FipE- 
gu As, ond time. 
O. ener CaLvvus.. 
- p OCnekrrus SICULUS.. 
' NI. HomaTrtus PuLvILLUs. 
By! Gren MaceRinus, 
© Servilius: Priſcus, 


Q: Clelivs Siculus. 
The nineteenth Ros 
VDibunes f the L. Sieinius Dentatus. 
. L. Domitius Enobarbus. 
: "Q; Mucius Scævola. 
ie C. Jeilius Ruga.. 
mR Mueius Scevola. 
C. Xlius Pætus. 
MElius Pætus. 
L. Petillius. 
. AElius Peetus,. 
M. Duilius. 
A. + nap 


Adiles. © 
1 481 Sellius. 


Quzftors of. Pu Mains: — 


Nome. e Potitus. 
Mil n us' 
an ==" MR 
377: K. of R. 
45; Mira L. abe Mauaeinvs, a 
Dribuneſpip. fifth time. 
Ska. SULPICIUS PRATEXTA- 
Tus, « ſecond une. 


HPeeple. 


. valzxius Porerus Por- 
LICOLA, a fourth time, 
L. QuincTivs CINCINNATUS,. 
a. ſecond time, - 


C. Verturius CrassUs Ci- 

| | CURINUS. 

N C. QuincTius Cincin- 
NATUS. - 


Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
C. Licinius Stolo. 
Cn. Pupius. 
Voler. Publitius Philo, 
L. Atinius Longus. 
M. Fulcinius. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
C. Popillius. 
L. Villius. 
A. Trebonius. 
2. Deaius Mus. 
C. Ti tius. ö 
Quæſtors of L. Quinclius Capitolinus. 
35.1 9. Wadi Cincinnatus. 
3 L. Sentites Sextinus {rms 
ene of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, - 
| People, M. Mznius. 


1 7 «vr ab 


| Cn. Lucretius. 
| C. Metilius. 

f C. Sellius. 

p Q. Mæcilius. 


, - A. Acutius. 
| A. Tempanius. 
8 E. Volumnius F * 


| Xidiles. . Canuleius . © ; 
2 S. Cæcilius Metellus. 
3 379. V. of K 

Anarchy. L:. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus,, 
Tribunes of the C. Licintus. Calvus Stolo. 


People. Q. Publitius Philo, 

Q. Decius Mus.. 

C. Atinius Longus. 
5 M. Atilius Regulus. 1235 
5 En. Genucius Aventinenſis,. 
£8 L. Villius. 
P. Plautius Proculus. 
| Q. Manilius. : 
Adiles. P. Mucius Scævola. 

L. Domitius Hulerbus. 


380. Y. of R. 
Anarchy”, L. Sextus Sextinus Lateranus.. 


| | Tribunes. 


Or, ConsvrlarR CALENDARS. B88) 


Tribures of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. Military Quz- MA. Geganius Macerinus. 
People. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. ſtors. A. Popilius. | 
| Cn. Pupius 383. V. of R. 
. Silius. 


Cn. Sicilius Bellutus. | 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
P. Pupius. 

L. Volumnius Flamma. 

C. Marcius Rutilus. 


Adiles. M. Fulcinius. 

A. Trebiuss 
381. L. of R. | 
Anarchy. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, 


Tribunes of the C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
People. C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
| M. Popilius Lænas. 
L. Atinius Longus. 
C. Titinius. 
Volero Publilius Philo. 
K. Atinius. 
Decius Mus. 
: Genucius Aventinenſis. 


C. Acutius. 


| 46. Mi ary L. Fuxros Wee a 
. ſecond time. 
P. VALERIUuSs Porrrus Pop- 
LICOLA, a fifth time. 
A. MAxLrus CAPITOLINUS, a 
fourth time. 
SER. SULPICIUS PRETEXTA= 
TUS, a fifth time. 
C. VALERIivs Porirus. 
SERV. CoRNRLTUS MALUGI1- 
NENSIS, a ſixth time. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
C. Plautius Proculus, the Son 
of Publius. 
C. Plautius Proculus, the Son 
of Caius. 
P. Curatius. 
L. Furius. 
P. Plautius Proculus. 
C. Atinius Longus. 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
P. Mzlius Capitolinus, 
Adiles. M. Atilius Regulus. 


L. Villius. 
Quæſtors of L. Papirius Craſfas. 


Rome. I. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 


47. Military Q. SERV TI Tus PRiscus FiDE= 
| Tribuneſhip. NAS, a third time. 


M. CornEzivs . 
818. 
T. VETURIUs CRasSUs CI- 
cukiNus, a ſecond time. 
Q. erm CI NIN NA 
Tus? 
A. 8 Cossus. 
M. FABTUS AMBUSTUS, a ſe- 
cond time. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
Sp. Mælius Capitolinus. 
P. Licinius. Hg | 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
M. Popilius Lænas. 
M. Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Decius Mus. 
Adiles. C. Partelius Libs Viſlus. 
WJ Petelins LibdViſolus, 
Quæſtors of C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
Rome. 2, Servilius Ahala. 
Military Quæ- Sp. Furius Camillus. 
ſtors. . 
384. V. of R. | 
48. Military L. eres Carrrors. 
*  NUSpitimoC! 
SP, SERVILIUS'STRUCTUS, _ 
SER, CoRNELIUs MALUGI+. 
NENSIS, a ſeventh time, 
L. PaPiR1ivs CRAssus. 
SER. SULPICIUs PRETEXTA« 
TUS, a fourth time. 
L. VETURIiuUs CRAssus Cicu- 
RIN us. 
Tribunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
People. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Juventius Thalna. 
Cn, Fulvius Centumalus. 


ö P. Plautius Proculus. 


C. Duilius. 

Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. 
If C. Sempronius Longus. 
L. Atinius Longus. 


IAdiles. X. Atinius e 
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588 The Ca PITOLINE ñMARBL ES; 


Qi 3 - 2 Proculus. 
uæſtors anlius Capitolinus Impe- 
Rome. rioſus. T 
Ap. Claudius Craſſus. 
Military Quæ- A. Aulius Cerretanus. 


ers Cn. Quinctius Capitolinus. 
1 38 5. L. of R. 
M. F URIUS CAMILEUS, 


Dictator. 
| a fifth time. 


Gi Horſe L.. Emilius Mamercinus. 
Dictator. P. MANLIUS CAPITO- 
LINUS... 


G. of the Horſe. C. Licinius Calvus. 
77 rebunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
Tous L. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
C. Paetelius Libo Viſolus. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
M' Marcius. 
M. Conſidius. 
C. Petillius. 
L. Allienius. 
P. Publilius Philo. 
M. Plætorius. 
Voler. Publilius Phila. 
U. n. Genucius Auen — 
Quæſtors of P. Cornelius Scap 
Rome. P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Military Quz- C. Carvilius Maximus. 
ſtors.. 9, Decius Mus. | 


386. V. of R. 


49: Military A. Conxxlrus Cossus, a ſe- 


Tyibanaſip. cond time. 
RINUs, a ſecond time. 
M. CorntLivs MALUGINEN= 
81s, a ſecond time. 
P. Vaierivs Porrrus Por- 
; LICOLA, a ſixth time. 
; | M. Groans MaAcERINUs. 
P. Maxlrus CAPITOLINUS, 
a ſecond time. 


Dictator. M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, 
_ fifth time. He triumphs 
over the Gauls. | 
0 the Horſe. T. 
02 15 Capitolinus. 
Tibunes of the L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
© FS C. Licinius Calvus Stolo. 
M. Popilius.- 6 
C. Plautius Proculus. a 
1 8 


Adiles. 


L. VETuzivs Crassus Cicu-| 


Quinctius Cineinnatus 


| | C. Racilius. 
| C. Trebonius Aſper. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 


1 C. Plætorius. 


L. Fulcinius. 
T. Statius, 
. Genucius Aventinenſis.. 
C. Sempronius Longus. 
| Quzitors of Ser, Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
Rome. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, | 
Military Quæ- L. Pinarius Natta. 
ſtors. M. Pomponius. 


387. Y. of R. 
8g. Cie. L. EMILIUS MAMERCT- 


L. SEXTIUS SEXTINUS 
LATERANUS. He was 
the firſt Plebeian who was 


| made Conſul. 


' Firſt Prætor. Sp. FurRius CAMILLUS.. 


3 * irſt Curule Cn. n Cincinnatus. 


Adiles. C. Cornelius Scipio. 
Tribunes of the M. Plætorius. 
People. C. Numitorius. 
| | C. Antius. 
| M. Acutius. 
M. Pontificius. 
L. Statius. 
M. Antius, 
C. Mæcilius. 
C. Lucerius. 
L. Volſcius Fictor. 
Quæſtors of Cn. Manlius Capito. Torquatuz.. 
Rome. 2. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Military Quæ- P. Licinius Caluus. 


ſtors. C. Terentius. 
388. V. of R. 
128 Conſulſbip. L. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 
NENSIS. 
| Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 
Pretor. L. Mantivs CAPITOLINUS 
| IMPERIOSUS. 


' CuruleEdiles. uventius Thalna. 
Licinius Galvus. 
Wee of the Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
_ C. Plautius Proculus. 
L. Lucerius. 
C. Frebonius.. 
C. Volſcius. 
M. Popilius. 
F. Metilius. 


r _—* 


Or, ConsutarR CALENDARS. 


T. Statius. 
C. Racilius. 
Plebeian E- M. Popilius Lanes. 
diles. C. Martius Rutilus. 
Quæſtors of C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Nome. I. Hortenſus. 
Military Quzz- MH. Valerius Poplicola. 
ſtors. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
389. Y. of R. 
91. Conſulſbip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS. 
C. LICINIUS CALVUS. 
CN. QuincTius CAPITOEI- 
- GS = 
CuruleZEdiles. P. Cornelius Scapula. + 
Appius Claudius Craſſus Sabinus 
| Regillenſis. 
Tribunes of the C. Plautius Proculus. 
People, C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
M. Conſidius. 
L. Appuleius. 
C. Sempronius Longus. 
L. Racilius, 
C. Plætorius. 
L. Allienius. 


Prætor. 


M. Marcius. 

5 Ci. Fulvius Curvus. 
Plebeian - I. Fulcinius. 
diles. L. Volſcius Fictar. 
Quæſtors of A. butius Elva. 

« Rome. L. Icilius Ruga. 


Military Quæ- Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
ſtors. C. Marcius Rutilus. 

390. V. of R. | 
92. Conſulſbip. L. AMILIUS MAMERCI- 
NUS, a ſecond time. | 
CN. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 

NENSIS. | 
L. MANLIUS CAPITO- 
LINUS IMPERIOSUS. 


G. of the Horſe. L. Pinarius Natta. 


Dictator. 


Cenſars. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the 
| „ Son ot. Cana. 
L. Furius Medullinus. 
The twentieth Luſtrum. 
Prætor. M. FABTUs Auzusrus, the 


| Son of Numerius. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Popillius Lænas. 
L. Statius. 
Plebeian E- C. Petelius Libo Viſolus. 
diles. C. Antius. 


Tribunes of the M. Antius. 


People, C. Numitorius. 
M. Popilius Lænas. 
Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Pupius. | | 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
A. Allienius. 
L. Alius Pætus. 
| C. Carvilius Maximus. 
Quæſtors of P. Valerius Poplicola. 
Rome. C. Julius Iulus. 
Military Quæ- 77 Hortenſius. 
ſtors. Curius. 
391. T. of R. 


93. Conſulſbip. Q. SERVILIUS AHALA, a 
ſecond time. 

| L. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 

| NENSIS, a ſecond time. 


Dictator. APPIUS CLAUDIUS 
CRASSUS SABINUS 

| REGILLENSIS. 

E. the Horſe, P. Cornelius Scapula. 

Pretor. P. CoRNELIUS SC1P1o. | 

Curule Ædiles. Cn. Manlius Gapitolinns Impe- 


_— 

C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 

M. Pomponius. 

Q. Decius Mus. 

C. Oppius. 

C. Terentius Arſa 

Q. Romuleius. 

C. Mzlius Capitolinus. 

Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 

N. Otacilius. 5 

M. Terentius. 

L. Rabuleius. 

Plebeian - L. Lucretius. 
dile.ñỹ;êkU | - 

Quzſtors of L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Rome. C. Petillius. 


75 ribunes of the 
People. 


Military Quz- L. Menus. ' 


ſtors. L. Aquilius Corvus. 

392. L. of N 

94. Conſulſbip. C. LICINIUS CALVUS, a 
N ſecond time. 

C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, a 
fecond time, He triumphs 
over the Hernici. 


| 
| 


Dictator. 
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The CArITOLIN ER MARABZLES; 


Dictator. T. QUINCTIUS PEN- | Military Quæ- T. Manlius Capitolinus Torquas 
NUS, - CAPITOLINUS | flors. W. 
CRISPINUS. He triumphs C. Livius Denter. 
over the Gauls. 394. V. of R. 


G. of the Horſe, Ka Cornelius Malugincn 
Is. 


Por, M. VALERIUSs PoPLICOLA, 
Curxule diles. M. Pleztorius. 
M. Conſidius. 
Plebeian E- C. Plætorius. 
diles. L. Allienius. 
Tribunes'of the C. Plautius Hypſzus, 
Roſs: . Marcius, 
M Otacilius. 
C. Lætorius, the ſon of Caius, 
P. Furius. | it, 


L. Xlius Pztus. 
P. Licinius Calvus. 
Q. Mzlius. 


C. Lztorius, the ſon of Publius. | 


| | « Virginius. 
Quæſtors of A Cornelius Cofſus Arvina. 
Rome, L. Papirius Mugillanus. 


Military Quz- MA. Duilius. 


ſtors. C. Duilius. 
393. Y. of R. 
95» e M. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
C. PETILIUS LIBO VISO- 
ILS. The latter triumphs 
cover the Gauls, and the Ti- 


burtini. The former, after 
having defeated the Hernici, 


194% 2417% _ obtains the Honours of an 
3 Ovation. 
Prefer,  _ Seurivs Furivs Cutts, G 
eln a ſecond time. 
CuruleAdiles. P. Vateriu Poplicala. 
C. Julius Ialus. 
Plebeian E ©. Aulius Cerretanus. 


diles. C. Carvilius Maximus. 
Tribunes of the K. Duilius. 
People. M. Cadicius, 
14-27-11 Wy Apromus. 
. Sicinius Dentatus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus, 
L. Hortenſius. 
C. Curatius. 
L. Sextius. 
C. Titius. 
M. Titinius. 


Quæſtors of L. Emilius Barbula. 
Rome. 


96. Conſulſbip. M. POPILIUS LANAS. 
CN. MANLIUS CAPITOLI- 
NUS IMPERIOSUS. 
Prætor. SER. CoRnELius MALUGIH- 
NENSIS. £ 
Curule Ædiles. M. Pomponius. 
| L. Nabuleius. 
Plebeian E- C. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
diles. C. Terentius Arſa. 
Tribunes of the M. Marcius. 
People. Sex. Manilius. 
P. Silius. 
C. Apronius. 
M. Terentius. 
L. Icilius Ruga. 
C. Plautius Hypſzus, 
Sex. Pompilius. 
P. Villius. 
C. Sextius. 
Quæſtors of P. Valerius Poplicola. 
Nome. L. Marcius Rutilus.. 


I Military Quz- M. Feflius Flaccinator. 


ſtors. C. Servius Fidenas, 
305. J. of R. 
79. Conſulſhip. C. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
C. PLAUTIUS PROCULUS, 
who triumphs over the Pris 
vernates. 


Dictator. C.SULPICIUS PETICUS. 
He triumphs over the Gauls, 
. of the Horſe. M. Valerius Poplicola. 
Prater. T. QuvincTivs Pennus CA- 


PITOLINUS CRISPINUS, 
| CuruleZdiles. T. Manlius Torquatus. 
A. Cornelius Caſſus Arvina. 
Plebeian . X. Duilius. 
| diles, L. Virginius. 
Tribunes of the C. Petilius. 
| 7 L. Plautius Venno. 
L. Hortenſius. 
| Q. Hortenſius, 
C. Sextilius. 
M. Cædicius. 
P. Furius. 
P. Licinius. 
Ci. Lætorius. 


1 M. Mænius. 


Quæſtots 


Or, Cox su AR CALEND ARS. 


tn of 2 Furius Camillus. 
Rome, P. Menus. 

Military Quæ- C. Petelius Libo Viſclus.. 
ſtors. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


306. V. of R. 
98. Conſi wlſhip. C. MARCIUS RUTILVUS. 
| He triumphs over the Priver- 

nates. 
CN. MANLIUS CAPITO- 
LINUS 


ſecond time, 


Pretor. M. Poritivs LXNAS. 
Curule AEdiles. C. Duilius. 
E. Sextius.. 
Piebe an .- C. Curatius. 
diles. C. Titius. 
Tribunes of the M. Duilius. 
. People, L. Mxznius. 
M. Pomponius.. 
M. Titinius. 


C. Mzlius Capitolinus,. 
C. Claudius Cicero. 
C. Apronius. 
T. Sicinius. 
| M Curius. 
Quzſtors of M. Pupirius 8 


Rome. Tt. Coruncanus. 
Military Quz- 25 Papirius Curſor. 
ſtors. Pomponius. 
397. J. of R. 
99. Conſulſbip. M. FABIUS AMBUSTUS, a 
ſecond time. 
M. POPILIUS LANAS, a 
ſecond” time. 
Dictator. C. MARCIUS RUTILUS.. 


He triumphs over the Hetru- 
- *+..; ide, 
G. of the Horſe. C. Plautius Proculus. 
Praætor. T. ManLivs ToRQUATUS. . 
Curule Ædiles. L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus.. 

Plebeian .- C. Plautius Hypſæus. 

diles. C. Sextius. 
Tribunes of the C. Livius Denter.. 

People. P. Licinius Calvus. 
Q. HFortenſius. 
C. Junius Bubulcus. 
M. Marcius. ä 
P. Mænius. 
K. Duilius. 
L. Icilius Ruga. 


| 


IMPERIOSUS, a 


59 1 


L. Antiſtius. 
C. Petillius. 


| Quæſtors of Sex. Tullius. 


Rome. M. Pætilius Libo. 
Military Quæ- MA. Fabius Dons. 
ſtors. Ser. Sulpicius Pretextatus.. 
398. V. of R. 
100. Confuiſhip. £..SUEPICIUS- PETICUS, 2 
third time, 
FB RNERT US POPLICO- 
A. 


Pretor. P. VALERIUS PoPLICOLA.. 4: \ 
Curule ZEdiles. M. Duilius. 
I. Manmus.. 
Plebeian . M. Manius. 
diles. P. Furius, 
Tribunes of the L. Hortenſius. 
People. C. Antiſtius. 
C. Duilius. 
Cn. Appuleius.. 
C. Appuleius, 
E. Albinius. 
L. Fulcinius. 
L. Albinius. 
C. Conſidius. 


L. Numitorius.. 
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Qusſiors of Ser. Suldicius Card ED 
Rome. . . cee 
Military Qu Ti. Amilius Mameorcinus. 
ſtors. 6. Claudius Craſſus Regillenſis.. 
399. Y. of R. 
W M. F ABIUS AMBUSTUS, a 
: | third time. He triumphs over 
the Tiburtini. 


T. QUINCTIUS' PENNUS, 
CAPITOLINUS 2 
NUS. 
Pretor. C. Juxrus Iurus. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Furius Camillus. 
M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Plebeian E- C. Livius Denter. 
diles. 2, Hortenſius. | | 
Tribunes of the C. Pætelius Libo Viſolus,. 
People. Sp. Mæcilius. 
L. Marcius Rutilus,. 
Sp. Mztilius.. 
A. Sellius.. 
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K. Duilius.. 
Ti. Pontificius,. 
T. Roſcius.. 


Sex. Tempanius, 
I. Villius. 5 
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102. Conſulſhip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, a 


592 
Quzftors of 37 Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Rome. Lucerius. 


Military Quæ- C. Funius Bubulcus Brutus. 
ſtors. C. Papirius Craſſus. 


400. Y. of R. 


fourth time. 
M. VALERIUS POPLICO- 
LA, a ſecond time. 


T. MANLIUS IMPERI- 

OSUS TORQUATUS. 
G. of the Horſe. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Pretor. L. CorNEL1vs Scipio. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Hortenſius. 

AHA. Marcius. 

Plebeian E- L. Antiſtius. | 

diles. C. Junius Bubulcus 3 
Quæſtors of 2. Publilius Philo. 


Dictator. | 


Rome. P. Decius Mus. 
Military Quæ- C. Mænius. 
ſtors. Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 
Tribunes F the C. Plautius Hypſæus. 
People. L. Menius. 
C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
C. Titius. 50 | 
C. Sextius, | — 


M. Duilius. 

C. Mamilius Vitulus. 

T. Sicinius Dentatus, 5 

C. Apronius. | 

L. Sextilius. 
401. . v. of R. 


193: Confulbip.P. VALERIUS POPLI- : 
COLA | 
C. MARCIUS RUTILUS, a| 


| ſecond time. 


pleas og C. JULIUS IULVUs. 
G. of the Horſe. L. ÆEmilius M amercinus. 


Prætor. Ar. CLavpivs. CRassUs RE- 
GILLENSIS. 
Curule Files. P. Valerius Poplicala. 
2 17225 Natta. 
Plebeian E- Appuleius. 
diles. mw inius. 
Tribunes of the Sex. Tullius. 
People. K. Duilius. 
M' Pomponius. . 


| berg 


Military Quæ- 


L. Cædicius. 


| Dictator. 


The CariToLting MAABZILEsS; 


P. Mzlius. 
P. Mznius, e 
Q. Hortenſius. 
M. Meænius. 
C. Furius. 
C. Canuleius. 
Quæſtors of L. Amilius Mameranus, 
Rome. L. Emilius Barbula. : 
Military Quæ- C. Holumnius Flamma. 
ſtors. SD. Amilius Bar bula. 
402. V. of R. 
TOs Conſulſbip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, 
a fifth time. | 
T. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS CAPITOLINUsS. 
M. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
G. of the Horſe. Q. Servilius Ahala. 


Cenſors. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Im- 
3 perioſus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. The 
firſt Plebeian who Was made 
Cenſor. | 
The twenty-firfl Luſtrum. 
Pretor. © M. Paririvs MuGiLLANUS, + 
Curule Ædiles. C. Pœtelius Libs Viſolus. 
C. Appuleius. 
Plebeian E- C. Antiſtius. 
diles. L. Villius. 
Tribunes-of the M. Ovinius. . N S 
wh wk C. Duilius. 


L. Canuleius. 
L. Rabuleius, 
T. Romuleius. 
Cn. Domitius 8 3 
M. Claudius Cicero. 
M. Peœtelius Libo. 
P. Meælius Capitolinus. 
| Q. Terentius. 
| Quzeſtors of Ser. Sulpicius Longus. 
Rome. 2 Furius Medullinus. 
Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
ſtors. Q: Cædiciis. 
403. V. of R. 
105. Confulfbip, M. POPILIUS LXNAS, . 
third time, He triumphs over 
the Gauls. 
EL; CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 


. FURIUS Ry : 
G. e ä 


Or, ConsULAR CALENDARS. 593 


405. V. of R. 
| 107. Conſulſbip. M. POPILIUS LENAS, a 


G. of the Horſe, P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Prætor. P. VALERIUs PopLICOLA. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Fabius Dorſs. 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Plebeian E L. Sextilius. 

diles. C. Mamilius. 
| Tribunes of the P. Menius. 

People. K. Duilius. 

T. Juventius. 

L. Oppius. 
P. Decius Mus. 
C. Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Licinius Calvus. 
C. Livius Denter. 

: Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 

| C. AÆlius Pztus. 

Quzſtors of M. Horatius Pulvillus. 

Rome. L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, 
Military Quæ- C. Claudius Hortator. 

ſors, A. Poſthumius Albinus — 


106, Confulſhip. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
AP. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS 
 SABINUSREGILLENSIS. 
He died in his Office. 


Dittator. T. MANLIUS IMPERI- 


OSUS TORQUATUS, 


a ſecond time, 

G. of the Horſe. A. Cornelius Arvina. 
Pretor. L. Pixnartus NArrA. 
Curule. Ediles. M' Pomponius. 

L. Cædicius. 
Plebeian AE. Sex. Tullius. 


diles. C. Furius. | I Tribunes of the Sex. Pullius, © -/ au. 


— 


Tribunes of the Q. Publilius Philo. 
People. C. Icilius Ru 
M. Claudius 8 
Cn. Domitius Anobarbus, 
C. Mxznius. 
P. Mucius Sczvola. 
C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
L. Antiſtius. 
P. Pupius. 
La Publilius Philo Volſcius, 
Quæſtors of P. Alius Pætus. 


Rome. D. Antonius Mærenda. N : 
Military a: Duinttins. Conner | 
ſtors. L. Dunitiis e 5 


Vor. II. 


fourth time. 
M. VALERIUS CORVUS.. 
Dictator. C. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS 


REGILLENSIS. 
G. of the Hirſe, C. Livius Denter. 
Pretor. M. FABIUSs Dorso. 


Curule ÆEdiles. 2, Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Q. Servilius Abala. 


plebeian . MH. Paœtelius Libs. 


diles. P, Malius Capitolin us. 
Tribunes of the K. Duilius, 
Fechle. A. Trebius. 
Cn. Lucerius. 
A. Tempanius. 
P. Licinius Stolo. 
- Cn. Sellius: 
P. Decius Mus. 
CT Appuleius, | 
. Mzcilius.” 
Q, Marcius Tremalus, 
Quæſtors 4 Papirius Craſſus. 
ee | p 5 2 a 
ilit uz- L. Poſthumius Magellus. 
N AA. Fulcinius. Wee ro: 
406. V. of R. 
108. Conſulſbip. C. PLAUTTIUS HYPSZAUS. 
T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 
- TORQUATUS.. : 


. 1 Skx. SULPICIUS CamzRrINUs. 
| Curule Ediles. C. Licinius Calbus Stolo. 


P. Decius Mus. 


8 | Plebeian . Q. Publilins Php. 1 


diles. Juventiur. 


People, C. Menius. 

L. Antiſtius. 

M' Pomponius. 

C. Duilius. 

Volero Publilius Philo n 
IL. Atinius 9 21 
«ah P. Manius., . | 8 2 2 

P. Pupius — 


| S. Antiſtius.” . | 95 
| Quzſtors of L. Gemucius Aventinenſis, 


Rome. I. Furius Camillus. 
Military Quz- C. Sulpicius Longus. 5 
ſtors. Ser, 13 Saverrio. 
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ER. SHXFICIUS CAMERI- 
Ns. 
* FURIUS CAMILLUS, 


594 The CATITOLINE MARBLEZS; 
407. Y of R. | Quzſtors of 7. Veturius Calvinus. 
10g. . M. VALERIUS. CORVUS, | Nome. Cn. Domitins Calvinus. 
a ſecond time. He triumphs Military Quz- Cn. Pupius. 
over the Antiates, Volſci, ſtors. M Sergius Fidenas. 
and Satricani. 409. V. of R. 
C. POE TELIUS LIBO VISO- 111. Conſulſbip. 5 MARCIUS RUTILUS, a 
LUS. ny time, 0 a 
Frculer ner. | 6 & ANLIUS U 
Pretor. A. Corntiavs Cossvs Ax- „ end 
INA. 1 255 
urule alles. Fabius 5 | F 
hs 2 8 Dickator. P. VALERIUS: POPLI- 
Plebeian E. C. Icilius Ruga. COLA. 5 
diles. P. Mucius Scævola. G. of the Horſe. Q. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Tribune of the P. Decius Mus. Prætor. L. Furzvs CAMILLUs. 
People. M. Claudius Cicero. | Curule Ædiles. L. ÆEmilius Mamercinus Priuer 
C. Ælius Pætus. nas. 
P. Licinius Stolo. 0 Ji. Emilius Mamercinus. 
Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. Plebeian . P. Decius Mus. 
C. Fabricius Luſcinus. diles. IL. Atinius Longus. 
8¹ Domitius Enobarbus. Tribunes of the P. Mænius. 
N Metellus. People. Q: Manilius. 
. 1 Ha elius * e 
ET 4 | 83 EY . F Volumnius Flamma. 
- Quazftors o 18 Rab 5 5 olumnius Flamma. 
Rome. C. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. | ©. Titinius. 
Military Que- 2 Sempronius a | „ 8 Mamilius Vitulus. : 
' Hoxs, Convrins. ' | art ifs T , Silius. 
W 1 oF RY 3 | Eo. ” Vilnius. 
FABIUS. DORSO. L. Titus. 


Quzftors of Cn. Duinilius Varus. 
Rome. C. Pœtelius LiboViſolus. 
Military Quæ- M. Claudius Marcellus. 


„Date. ak ſtors. Cn. Fuluis Petinus. 
: Cn. © BORG RL tw. Yo 8 | 
6. of the Horſe 5 ares Capiralinus Im- 112. Config. MV ALERIUS CORVUS, a 


ee 25 


N 
| .  Curule/Ediles. S Aenius. * 
Aæcilius. 12 
bean . . 
diles. n. Luceris. 
Tribunes of the ( Claudius Hortator.. 
Piepla Publius Philo. 
| L. Cmdicius.  .. N 
L. Sentius Sextinus Lateranus. 
M. Titinius. 
7. NM. eee e 1 
bs 2 4 Sex. Pitius. 


5 En. Sicinius Bellutus. 


» * 


— 


| auen. 5 


third time. He triumphs o- 
ver the Samnites. : 
A. CORNELIUS COSSUS. 

ARVINA. He triumphs o- 

ver the Samnites. 


ig Fabius Ambuſtus. 
M. Popillius Lenas. 


, fivemy-fecend Laffrum. 

Prætor. SER. SULPICIUs LoNnGUs.. 

CuruleXdiles. 8 Cadicius. | 
Mielius Capitolinus. Fes 


Plebeian ' E- pe Licinius Stols. 


{ diles, 2. Cæcilius Matellus. 
| | 5 Tribunes: 


Or, ConsvuLa 


Tribunes of the P. Ælius Pætus. 
People. M. Antonius, 
Sex. Titius. 
C. Claudius Hortator. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
R. Sextius Sextinus, 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
5 Cœgdicius. 
uæſtors of Papirius Craſſus. 
hoy ms L. Papirius 2 
Military Quæ- C. Plautius Decianus. 
ſtors. Cn. Fu. vius Centumalus. 


r of KN. 


113. Conſulſpip. C. MARCIUS RUTILUS, a 


fourth time. 
Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 
Dictator. M. VALERIUS COR. 


VUS. 1 
G. of the Horſe. L. Emilius Mamercinus 
| Privernas, 
Prætor. L. Fuxivs CAMILLUs, 


Curule Adiles. L. Pupirius Craſſus. 
C. Suſpicius Longus. 
Plebeian E. M. Titinius. 
diles. C. Sicinius Bellutus. 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
People, C. Mznius. 
L. Furius. 
P. Curatius. 
Q. Canuleius. 
Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Decius Mus. 
P. Mucius Scævola. 
Cn. Domitius Anobarbus, 
| P. Mxlius Capitolinus. 
Quzſtors of P. Valerius Poplicola. 


Rome. IT. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Military Quæ- P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
ſtors. AT. Aulius Cerretanus. 
412. Y. of R. 
114. 4 Conjulſhi. 85 PLAUTIUS HYPSAEUS, | 
a ſecond time. 
L. AMILIUS MAMERCI-; 
Ns PRIVERNAS. 
Pretor. FT. Amativs W rad 
Curule Adiles. C. Titinius. | 
» Manilius. - 


Plebeian . 71 Pamfilius, 
diles, „ 


| 
| Dictator. 
[4 G. of the Horſe, De opt Brutus £ 


R Cainny abs. 395 


Tribunes of the Q. Publilius Philo. 

{4 People, M. Atilius Regulus. 

2 Pomponius. 

* C. Duilius. 

| K. Atinius Longus. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
Cn. Pupius. | 
C. Sempronius Sophus. 
L. Atinius Longus. 

C. Atinius Longus. 

Quæſtors of C. Valerius Hotitus Flaccus. 

Rome Sp. Pofthumius Albi nus. 

Military Quz- D. unias Brutus Scæva. 

ſtors. L. Plautius Fenno. 

413. Y. of R. 

115. Conſulſbip. T. MANLIUS IMPERIO- 
SUS TORQUAT US, athird 
time. He triumphs: over the 
Latins, Campani, Sidicini, 
and Aurunci. 


P. DECIUS MUS. 
a I. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
G. of the Horſe. L. Papirius Curſor. 


Prætor. L. Pius CRAssus, who 
| was created Dictator. 
Curule Ædiles. Ad. Valerius Corvus. 8 


Ci. Claudius * OY 
Plebeian . A. Antonius. 

| diles. L. Gonucius Av 

| Tribunes of the L. Allienius. 

| People, M. Plætorius. 


SIDE M Marcius, 


C. Popilius. 

C. Petillius. 

C. Mecilius. 

P. Publilius Philo. c 

C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 


M. Claudius Marcellus. 
| M. Conſidius. 
Queſtors of P. Sallonius Sarra. 
— ER 
7 ul 2 utius Procu US. 

— * E. Pinnrius * 
14. V. of R. 


116. Conſulſbip. T. . EMILTUS MAMERCT- 


PUBLILIUS: PHILO. He 
triumphs over the Latins. 
. PUBLILIUS PHILO. 


Proter 
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Miley Que- 2 Furius. 85 


118. CAP C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 


rr Bren. 
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Pretor. L. Amitius MAM ERCI- 
a NUs PRIVERN AS. 
Curule Edles M. Atilius Regulus, 
P. Curatius. 
Plebeian E- Cn. Domitius Calvinus, 
diles. L. Furius. 0 
Tribunes F the C. Lucerius. 
People. M. Pontificius. 
L. Villius. 
C. Pompilius. 
M. Acutius. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus, | 
L. Volſcius Fictor. 
T. Veturius Calvinus. 


| Q: Mamilius. 
22 P. Sils. ; 
Quattrs « of I. Valerius Pantene. 5 
"Rome M. -Geganius Mamercinus. 


Mili uz- M. Duilius. 
. 0 M. Mæcilius. 
415. V. of R 
117. Conſulſbip. L.FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
He triumphs over the Pedani 
cat and Tiburtini. 
C. MENIUS. He triumphs 
cover the Antiates, Lavinians, 
and Velitrani. 
Pretor. M. VALIERIUuSs Coxvus. 
Curule ZAdiles.T. Veturius Craſſus. 
Cn. Duinttlius Jarus. 
Plebeian E. M. £ us Marcellus. 
diles. C. Atinius Longus. 
i of the P. Sempronius Longus. 
People. P. Sallonius Sarra. 
C. Plautius Decianus. 
M. Minucius Augurinus. 
C. Terentius ſa. 
M. Decius Mus. 
L. Genucius . e 


„.. 
- Canuleius. | 
2 M' Juventius Thalna. 
Quæſtors of G. Sulpicius Peticus, _ 
Rome. UL. Veturius Craſſus lu. 1 


Mi nucius Augurins. N 
4 79 I. of R. 


B. ELIUS PA TUS. 


Bail 


NR MARBLES; 
G. of the Horſe. C. Claudius Hortator. 


| Prætor. T. MANLIUS IM PERIOSUS 


ToRqQuarTus, 


4 Curule Adiles. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 


A. Papirius Craſſus. 


f Plebeian E- C. Petilius. 


diles. L. Allienius. 


Tribunes of the Cn. Domitius telus. 


TP. = Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
C. Sempronius Sophus. 
L. Plautius Venno. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Q: Pomponius. 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
L. Atilius Regulus. 


| Quæſtors of P. Cornelius Scapula. 
| Rome 


L. Julius Tulus. 


| Military  Quze- Q: Decius Mus. 


ſtors. C. Carvilius Maximus. 
417. V. of R. 
119. Conſulſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
K. DUILIUS.: . 
* © ,Q.PvnLitivs Par. o. The 
N firſt Plebeian who was raiſed to 
this Office. 


Curule Ædiles. Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. 
P. Valerius Poplicola. 


Plebeian E. P. Sallonius Sarra. 


diles. P. Silius Nepos. 
Yah of the L. Antonius Nepos. 

People. C. Plautius Decianus. 
hy Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M' Marcius Nepos. 
C. Popillius Nepos. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 
P. Publilius Philo. 
L. Conſidius Ne 


Quæſtors of Sp. Veturius Craſſus 8 


Rome. . ©. Aulius e 
Military Que- L. Fulvius Curuus. 
ſtor s. M. butius. E toa, 


1418. I, of R. | 
| 120, en M. VALERIUS CORVUS, 2 


fourth time. He triumphed 
over the Inhabitants of the 
Territory of Cales. 


RECIELENSIS. 


N Cc. cLAvuDrvs CRASSUS, | 


M. ATTILIUS REGULUS. 
| Dictator. 


Or, Consurar CALENDARS. 397 


Dictator, L. EMILIUS MAMER- 
CINUS PRIVERNAS. 
O. of the Horſe. Q. Publilius Philo. 
Pretor, CN. QUINCT1IL1IUs VARUS, 
Curule Adiles. C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 
| L. Valerius Potitus. | 
Plebeian - A. Fuventius Thalna, 
diles. Q: Canuleius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the L. Plautius Venno. 
People. L. Plætorius. 
IL. Fulcinius. 
C. Numitorius.. 
M. Mæcilius. 
C. Plætorius. 
C. Racilius. 
T. Statius. 


C. Antius Reſtio. 
C. Lucerius. - 
Quæſtors of L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Rome. A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina. 
Military Quæ- I. aii Libo. 
ſtors. MA. Aulius Cerretanus. 
19. V. of R. 


121. Conſulſbip. T. VETURIus CALVIN Us. 
SP. POSTHUMIUS ALBI- 
Woe 


DiRtator. P. CORNELIUS RUFI- 


NUS. 
G. of the Horſe. M. Antonius. 
Pf | M. Paririvs CRAssus. 


Curule Adiles. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
MM. Gegamius Macerinus. 
Plebeian E- Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
diles. M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Tribunes of the P. Sallonius Sarra. 
en T. Metilius. 
M. Scaptius. 
M. Mamilius.. 
C. Memmius. 
L. Racilius.. 
M. Sellius. 
P. Silius. 
Q. Cædicius Nocuta. 
P. Furius. | 
8 of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 


Rome. Ap. Claudius Craſſ. Sabin. Re. 


gillenſis. 
Military Quæ- C. Acutius Nepos. 
2 Hors. a ns 5 Pantificius On" 


420. V. of R. . 5 
122. Conſulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR. 


C. PCETELIUS LIBO VI- 


' SOLUS. - | | 
Pretor. G. VaLERIUs: PoTITUs FLAc- 
| eus. 
'Curule Adiles. A. Valerius Coruus. 2 


L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus. 
Plebeian E- I. Plautius Venno. 
diles. C. Plautius Decianus. 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis.. 
People. C. Popilius Lænas. Of 
C. Melius Capitolinus. 
C. Canuleius Nepos. 5 
Q. Hortenſius. | 
C. Plautius Proculus.. 
C. Lætorius. N 
C. Minucius Augurinus.. 
M. Terentius. 
M' Javentius Thalna. 


Quæſtors of Q: Fabius * Rullianus 


Rome. 8 Ambu 


| Military Wes Er ius „ 


ſtors. Tamilius Fitulus.. 


421. V. of R 


123. Confullip. A. CORNELIUS COSSUS.. 


a ſecond time. 
; Re n CALVI- 
[be M. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS: 
G. of the Horſe. P. Valerius Poplicola. 


can. Q. Publilius Philo. 


Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. 
The eee A 


Prætor. UL. PArIRIuSs nn 
Curule ÆEdiles. L. Plætorius. 


C. Plætorius. 


| Plebeian . C. Naciliur. 


diles. L. Fulcinius. 
Tribunes of the L. Fulvius Curvus. 
* L. Hortenſius. 
A. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Q. Decius Mus. 
IL. oss 
M. Lætorius. 2 
M' Otacilius Craſſus. 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
C. Carvilius Maximus... : 
M' Curius Dentatus. 


_ | Quzſtors of M. Flavius. 


Rome. A, Cornelis ins Cu Aroines | 
Mili 
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en of E Palerius Flaccus: © 
- >" Rds; © . Sulpicines Paterculus. 


Tyibunes of the M. Livius Denter. 
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= Military Quz- A. Fabius Ambuſtus. 


ſtoxs. C. Aquilius Florus. 
a. Hef R. 
124 ail Yhip. .M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 


C. VALERIUS POTITUS. 
Didator. "CN, QUINTILIUS VA- 


1. 
G. of the Horſe. L. L. Valerius Potitus. 


Prætor. M. VAlkkius Corvus. 
Curule Xdiles.. Fabius Maximus s Rullianus, 
 Abutins F lun. | 

Plebeian E. T. Racing Nepos. 

diles. M. Mamilius Vi ttulus. 
Tribunes of the 2 Aulus Cerretanus. 

TONS. L. Pupius Nepos, 1 

£7; Livius Denter. 


C. Fulvius Curvus. 
| 8 1 | 
r cilius Ru 
„ a 
A Junius Brutus Scæva. | 
En. Fulvius 1 N 
f 


 Emileus Papus. | 
2 utius Lenos. 
ee | 
25 e 'PAPTRIUS CRASSUS, a 
ſecond time. 
I. PLAUTIUS VENNO, 
Preter. | P. Connmiivs SCAPULA. 
Curule Files, C. Popillius Lænas. 
C. Letorius'Nepes. 
Plebeian .- C. Manlius Capitolinus. 
diles. C. Minucius Algurinus. 


People. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
A. Allienius dre. 
M. Racilius N 
A. Trebonius 


„ I 


L. Appuleius Nepos. 
L. Plætorius 
L. Fulcinius N. 
1 P. Planes ullus. % 
Queeſtors . WILLS 
rs L, Horativs Puboillus. 


f Tribunes of the 


424. V. of R. Ni 1 T 
126. Cenſulſbip. L. nus MAMERCI- 
NUS PRIVERNAS, a ſe- 
. . cond time, 
C. PLAUTIus DECIANUS, 
Both, triumph over the Pri- 
„ vermates. 
Pretor, L. CoRNELIUs LENTULUS, 
Curule ÆEdiles. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 


| Plebeian E- AV Curius Dentatus. 


diles. O. Decius Mus. 
Tribunes of the C. Plætorius N 
People. C. Feſcennius 7 
* Pontificius Nepos. 
Sex. Pompilius Nepos. 
Q. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Sp. Antius Reſtio. 
AS Aucutius Nepos. , 
P. Silius Nepos. 


Sex. Manlius Nepos. -- + 
| | M. Mamilius Vitulus. 
| Quazſtors of AM. Faſſius Flaccinator. 
Mi H ome. 4 er cy pre 
1 Quæ- 0 ¹ US. LENS. 
| "22a P. Villius Nepos. 
1425. T. of R. 


127. Canfulſorp. ©. PLAUTIUS PROCULUS. 
P. CORNELIUS SCAPULA. 
Prætor. D. Junius Brutus Sc vA. 
Curule Ædiles. A. Valerius Corus. 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus, 


g Plebeian . C. Fulvius Curvuss. 


diles. 2. Aulius Cerretanus. 
. Aulius Cerretanus. 
in M. Titinius Nepos. 
Cn. Apronius Nepos. 
C. Sextilius Nepos. 
IL. Mxznius Nepos. 
| T. Sicinius Dentatus. 
: Sex, Titius Nepos. 
C. Sextius Calvinus. 
C. Curatius _— 
A. Virginius Ne 


| Ds of L. Papirius Craſſus. 


Rome. DQ. Æmilius Bar la. 


f er ce Alius Patus- 


en! 0 Funine Bubulcus Brutus. | 
59 4 Y. of R. 
128, Conſulſbip. L. . CORNELIUS LENTU- 


Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO, 
ſecond time, * 


Or, Consurar CALENDARS, 


NM. CLAUDIUS MAR. 
' CELLUS. 
G. of the Horſe. Sp. Arenen rag Albinus. 


Dictator. 


Prætor. Q. FAzfus MAXIMUS Rol- 
| LIANUS, 
Curule Ediles. A. Fabius Ambuftus. 
Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Plebeian - IL. Fulvius Curvus. 
diles. M. Livius Deuter. 


Tribunes of the M. Flavius Nepos. 
People. Ce. Lætorius Nepos. 
C. Minucius Augurinus. 
C. Aquillius Florus. 
C. Otacilius Nepos. 
C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
C. Meælius Capitolinus. 
C. Rabuleius Nepos. 
L. Hortenſius Nepos. 
Q. Decius Mus. 
Quæſtors of MA. Pœtelius Libo Viſelus. 
Rome. MH. Faſſius Flaccinator. 
Military Quz- C. Julius Iulus. | 
ſtors. L. Romuleius Nepos. 
427. „ 
129. C C. PCETELIUS LIBO VISO- 
LUs, a ſecond time. 
L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- 
| NUS. 
Pretor. C. PLaurtius DEcianus.. 
Curuleidiles. L. Valerius Flacaus. 
A. Cornelius Coffus Arving.. 
Plebeian - Sex. Adauilius Nepos. 
diles. Sex. Pompilius Nepos. 
* of the C. Petillius Nepos. 
D M' Curius Dentatus. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus.. 
Ti. Coruncanius. 
L. Icilius Ruga. 
C. Fulvius Curvus. 
Ce. Antiftins Nepos.. 
Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
T. Sempronius Blæſus. 
L. Marcius Rutilus. 
O. Mazlins Nepos. | 
L. Manlius Capitolinus, 
Military Que- P. Manlius Julſo. 


ſttors. R h Facets. if 
| Proconſul. 2 Publius Philo. He tri- | 
f umphs over the Samnites an | 
% Taran. | < 
Pro- tics L. Ramuleins. 
428. V. of R. 


ſecond time. 


| 


| Coe 


|-Pretor. - 
Curule Ædiles. Z. Papirizs Crafſus.. 


599 
D. JUNIUS BRUTUSSC&» 


Dictator, IL. PAPIRIUS CURSOR.. 
G. of the Horſe. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullia- 
nus, who abdicates; and: 
L. Papirius Craſſus is clue 
| in his room. 
 Pretor. L. Fur virus Curvus.. 
Curule Ædiles. C. e FHlaccinator. 
milius Papus. 
Plebeian . M. Flavius Nepos. 
diles. A. Virginius Nepos.. 
Tribunes of the L. Plautius Venno. 
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People. C. Plautius Hypſæus - 
C. Conſidius Nepos. 
I.. Numitorius Nepos. | 
Sp. Mzecilius Nepos.. : 
C. Popilius Lenas.. 
L. Albinius N g 
L. Fulcinius Trio. = / i 
| T. Roſeius Nepos.. | | 
| A. Lucerius Nepos. - 
 Quzſtors of L. Quinctius Capitolinus.. 
Rome. M. Antiftins Nepos.. 
Military Qu P. Valerias Poplicola. 
ſtors. P. Plautius Hypſ@us.. 
| 5 Y. of R. 
Dictator. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR: 


He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites.. 

G. of the Horſe, L. Papirius | Craſſus. 

M. Valerius Corvus. 


C. Tewel Libo Viſolus- 
The any Awe Lyftrum. 


M. Famous Anusrus- 3 


L. Furius Camillus. 


I Plebeian JE- C. Caritas Metellus.. 


diles. Z. Hortenfues 1 


— the P. Alius Pætus. 


C. Fulrius Curyus.. 


Sex. Tempanius N 
L. Apronius ns Neyo. 
' C. Mznius Nepos. 


E. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Metilius | 


Dp. 
1. L. Villius N. 
= Sextilius. 5 


People. 


150 Cl. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a I 


1 1 1 ö * 7 

1 4047 R 
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7 Curule Ædiles. M. Foſlius e 


ö e SE! 65 - A. Atilius Bulbus. : 


600 De CA PITOILI 
” 3 of Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


Nome. C. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Military Quæ- P. Decius Mus. 
tors. T. Pontifigus 1 8 


430. I. of R. 


31. min C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 
; -ZQ.AULIUS CERRETANUS. 


Pretor. Q. Fanivs AMBUSTUS, 


| Q: Æmilius Barbula. 
Plebeian A- L. Marcius Rutilus. 
diles. T. Sempronius Blæſus. 
 Tribunes of the M. Flavius Nepos. 
People. M. Pœtelius Libo. 
Ci. Canuleius Nepos. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
M Curius Dentatus. 
IL. Ieilius Ruga 
M. Popillius . 
| C. Aurelius Cotta. 
. P. Mlius Pztus. 

| Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. 


Quæſtors of L. Cominius Nepos. 


Rome. C. Marcius Rutilus. | 
| Military Quz- A. Valerius Maximus. | 
ſtors. A. Vi irginius Tricgſtus Rutilus, 
431. V. of R. 


15 Cenfulfip QFABIUS? MAXIMUSRUL-| - 


LIANUS. He triumphs: o- 


* 2 5 5 12 + ver the Samnites and e 


lians. 


I. FULVIUS CURVUS. He 


- triumphs over the Samnites, 


; Dieter,” lA” CORNELIUS cos8Us|#33: 


ARVINA. 
G- of the Horſe. M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Prætor. L.. PI Aurius. 


Curule Eailes. C. Plautins Hypſceus: 


A. Lucerius Nepos. 
Plebeian K. : Sp. Mecilius Neæpos. 
diles. L. Albinius Nepos. 


Tribunes wy th C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, 


* Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
O. Petillius Nepos. 
C. Confidius Nepos. 
M. Trebonius Flavus. 


L. Albinius Nepos. 
„Li Fulcinius Trio. 
L. Numitorius. Nepos. 


N. E MARBLIEZ S; 


Quteſtors of P. Seftius Capitolinus. 
Rome, DS, Fublilius Philo. 
Military Quæ- M Sergius Fidenas. 
ſtors. C. Apuleius Panſa. 
432. V. of R. 


133 Cenſulſbip. T. VETURIus CALVINUS, 


a ſecond time, 


SP. POSTHUMIUS . ALBI- 


5 5 NUs, a ſecond time. 


| |Didtators. Q. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 


| M. AMILIUS PAPUS. 
| Generals of the P. Ælius Pætus. 


-4 Horſe. L. Valerius Flaccus. 


Prætor. M. VAI ERIUs Corvus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Popillius Lænas. 

| Sp. Metilius Nepos. 
Plebeian E- Sex, Tempanius Nepos. 
diles. T. Villius Nepos. 


| ; Tribunes f the M. Peœtelius Libo. 


1 C. Mamilius Vitulus. 
L. Sextilius Nepos. 
C. Mænius Nepos. 
P. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
T. Roſcius Nepos. 
L.. Apronius Nepos, 
L. Cædicius Nepos. 
C. Furius Nepos. 
IL. Canuleius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of Cn. Furius Pacilus. 
Nome. P. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
Military Quæ- Sp. Papirius Craſſus. 
ſtors. Cn. Lucerius Nepos. 
Y, of Ro 5. | 
134. Conſulſbip. L. 'PAPIRIUS CURSOR, A 
ſecond time. - . 
Q. PUBLILIUS- PHILO; a 
chird time. 


Dictatots. C. MENIUS NEPOS. 
L. CORNELIUS LEN. 
r 
T. MANLIUS. IM PERI 
OSUS TOROUATUS. 


3 joey of tbe M. Foſlius Flaccinator. 
; Apen . IL. Papirius Curſor. 


L. Papirius Craſſus. - 


Ne 466 pooh mor oe BARBULA. 


| Curale ales. 


8. Volumnius Flamma, [ 


uinctius Capitolinus. 
. ſautius e | 


_ Plebeian 


Or, Consvrian CALENDARS. 601 1 
Plebeian - C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus, Military Quæ- Q, Clælius Siculus. RIVA 
diles, C. Canuleius Nepos. ſtors. T. Anilius Hamercinut. 1 
Tribunes of the L. Livius Denter. | 435.Y.of R. | 4. 
Prople, ; Mazlius Nepos. | 136. Conſulſbip. L. PLAUTIUS VENNO. Al 
T. Numicius Nepos, Theſe M. FOSLIUS FLACCINA« Wt: 
y_ all three obliged to ab- * - TOR | Wi! 
icate, in order to go to Cau- Wl 1 225 | | 10 
dium, as — for the Cenfors, 8 1 n ROO. 
Performance of the Treaty Ve ONT.” 11 
concluded at the Caudian * . 
Forks. N | . The twenty-fifth Luftrum. 1 ö 
| P. Decius Mus. ; ' Pretor. L. Furivus CAMILLUS; ' nd 
E + Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. | Curulediles. M. Valerius Corvus. $19" 
P. Mænius Nepos. M Sergius Fidenas. 14 
C. Sicinius Bellutus. Plebeian - P. Decius Mus. 1. 
M. Cædicius Nepos. I diles. T. Roſcius Nepos. - ": 
P. Virginius Nepos. Tribunes of the Q. Mzlius Nepos. $60 
TD, Romuleius Nepos. pe People. C. Claudius Hortator. 3 
C. Oppius Cornicen. C. Fabricius Luſcinus, bi "i! 
K 1. Juventius Nepos. P. Pupius Nepos. 5 þ 1 
| C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, Q. Publilius Philo. 431 
Quæſtors of L. Volumnius Flamma. L. Domitius Anobarbus; | 0 
Rome. . Fundanius Mendulus, 1 P. Mucius Scævola. 4.8 BY 
Military Quæ- M. Fabius Dorſo. | C. Icilius Ruga. 11 
ſtors. Q: Antonius Merenda. Sex. Tullius Nepos. i 
4.34. N 5 . C. Plautius Hypſæus. | 
135. Conſulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a] Quzftors of L..Genucius Auentinenſis. 
7 third time. He triumphs over | Rome: Ap. Claudius Cæcus. Bit þ 
the Samnites. Military Quæ- M. Fulvius Curvus Petinus. | | 1 
Q.AULIUS CERRETANUS, ſtors. T. Minucius Augurinus. LA 
| ; a ſecond time. : 436. v. of R. . | ; 14 
Cenfors, C. Sulpicius Longus, 137. Conſulſbip. Q. EMILIUS BARBULA: BY | 
ER C. Plautius Decianus. They C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS _ 4s 
both abdicate. |  BRUTUS. 8 080 
Prætor. M. PorrLrAs LxAs. Pretor. L. Parmius CRASSUS, "Ref 
CuruleMdiles, M. Valerius Maximus, CuruleXidiles. H. Pæœtelius Libs. x | | | 
* Ci. Fabius Ambuſtus. N L. Livius Denter. wt 
Plebeian E- C. Volumnius Flamma. | Plebeian E- Z. Numicius Nepos. 2 
: diles. M. Trebonius Flavus. diles. M. Antiſtius Nepos. 1 | 
Tribunes of the M. Antiſtius Nepos. Tribunes of the L. Cominius Nepos. 6 
People. M. Pœtelius Libo, People. C. Apuleius Panſa. FLY 
„„ I.. Apronius Nepos. | | M. Trebonius Flavus] 1 
L. Cominius Nepos. Q. Mæcilius Nepos. 1 
C. Mænius Nepos. 5 | Cn. Sellius Nepos. | | f 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus. I; os A. Trebius Nepos. 4 
C. Mareius Rutilus. 3 - Cn. Lucerius Nepos. 291 
L. Sextilius Nepos. | Sp. Metilius Nepos, by 
| L. Cædicius Nepos.. A. Tempanius. | Lg 
| C. Furius Nepos. Wy L. Villius Nepos. 4 
Quæſtors of Q, Marcius Tremulus. IQueæſtors of P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Nome. L. Geganius Macerinus Rome. TL. Papirins Maſe, 
. l | 3 
5 : 1 
; 8 i 


2 Plebeian E- L. Apronius Limo. 
Tribune of the P. Decius Mus: 


Military Quæ- L. Volumnius Flamma. 3 o 
han. Cn. ens Lentulus. | a 


Plebeian E. TL. Cominius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the L. Livius Denter. g 


602 The CAPITOLINE MARBLE S; 


8 Quz- C. Lutatius Catulus. | 
. tors M. Fulcinius Nepos. | 
437. V. of R. 


138. Conſulſip. SP. NAUTIUS RUTILUS.. 
M. POPILIUS. LTNAS. 


Dictator. L. EMILIUS MAMER- 
| CINUS PRIVERNAS. 
G. of the Horſe. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Prætor. M. VALERLIuSs Maximus. 
Curule.Ædiles. 2, Melius Nepos. 
C. Marcius Rutilus. 


diles. L. Sextilius Nepos. 


People. M. Titinius Nepos. 
Sex. Titius Nepos. 
L. Cædicius Nepos. 
P. Mænius Nepos. 
„C. Volumnius Flamma. 
© Q. Fundanius Fundulus. 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
M. Cædicius Nepos. 
Ce. Furius Nepos. 
Quzftors of Ti. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Rome. L. Atilius Regulus. 


438. V. f R. 
1 29. er L. 'PAPIRIUS. CURSOR, a 
| fourth time. 
15 PUBLILIUS PHILO, a 
n time. | 
Dictator. 2 5 FABTIUS MAXIMUS 
ULLIANUS. 


G. the Hor, Aulius Cerretanus, who 
| 7 105 killed in Battle; and 


C. Fabius Ambuſtus choſen | 
(l Pictator. : We PCETELIUS LIBO VI-. 


mn his room. 
Prætor. M. VAIERTUs Coxvus. 


CuruleKales. Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
M. Fabius Dorſo. 


diles. ©, Publilius Philo. | | 


1 ares M. Antiftius Nepos. 
L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. ; 
Q. Canuleius Nepos. . 
* . Q: Cxcilius Metellus. 


Q. Marcius Tremulus. 
Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus, 
P. Licinius Nepos Stolo, 
L. Domitius Anobarbus, 
8 of C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Rome. MH. Decius Mus. 
Military Quæ- MH. Livius Denter. 
ſtors. L. Emilius Barbula. 


439. V. of R. 


146. Candi. M. POETELIUS LIBO. 


C. SULPICIUS LONGUS, a 
third time, He triumphs over 
the Samnites. 


9 Dictator. C. MENIUS. 


E. of the Horſe. M. Foſlius F laccinator. 


- | Pretor. M. VALERIUS Maximus, 
[C uruleÆdiles L. Geganius Macerinus. 


2: Clelius Siculus. 


Plebeian K. C. Appuleius Panſa. 


diles. A. Trebius Nepos. 


| Tribunes of the Q. Mælius Nepos. 


People. Ji. Minucius Augurinus. 
IL. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
- C. Claudius Hortator. 
P. Mucius Scævola. 
M. Trebius. 
M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. 
M. Domitius Calvinus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
| C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
| Quzſtors of P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
Rome Ser. Cornelius Lentulus, 
Military Que- L. Domitius AMnobarbus.. 
ſtors. P. Sempronius Longus. 
440. V. of R. 
1. Conf. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a 
fifth time. 
C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS . 
BRUT Us, a ſecond time. 


S0 1L Us. 
G. of the Horſe. M. Pœtelius Libo. | 
| Prater. Ce. Maxcivs RuTiLUs. - 


Curule Ædiles. P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
Plebeian A. M. Titinius Nepas. . 
diles. | ' | Sex. Titius Nepos.. 


| Tribunes f the L. Cominius Nepos. 


hc an M. Marcius I ns... | 


ren . W H 


Cn, Pupius N | 


Or, ConsULaR: CALENDARS. 


f 


Q: Publilius Philo. 
Q. Petilius Nepos. 

L. Livius Denter. 

Sp. Icilius Ruga. 

L. Atinius Longus. 

C. Plautius Decianus. 

C. Lutatius Catulus. 
Quæſtors of IL. Poſthumius Megellus. 

Nome. C. Furius Nepos. 

Military Quæ- P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
ſtors. M. Titinius Nepos. 


441. V. of R. 

895 Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS MAXTMUS. 
He triumphs over the Samnites 
and Sorani. 


P. DECIUS MUS. 


Di&ator. C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 
G. of the Horſe. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 


Cenſors. Ap. Claudius Cæcus. 
C. Plautius Venox. 
The twenty-ſixth Luſtrum. 
Pretor. M. FosLrivus FLACCINATOR, 


Curule Adiles. M. Valerius Corvus. 
L. Papirius Maſo. 
Plebeian E- M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. 
diles. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 


People. A. Trebius Nepos. 
L. Villius Nepos. 
Q. Silius Nepos. 

. Qt. Manilius Nepos. 


M. Fulcinius Nepos. 
A. Acutius Nepos. 
L. Volumnius Flamma. 
C. Pompilius Nepos. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
Quæſtors of M. Papirius Craſſus. 
ö e Q Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. , 
ili uz- Cn, Sempronius Gracchus. 
any Q: Appuleius Panſa. 
442. V. of R. 
143. — C. A BUBULCUS 
BRUTUS, Aa third time. 
He triumphs . over the Sam- 
. nites, 

Q. A MILIUS BARBULA, a 
ſecond, time, He triumphs 
over the Hetrurians. 

M. VaLerivs Maximus. 


it 


Prater. 


. 


Curule Ædiles. Ser. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Ti. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Plebeian . C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
diles. P. Mucius Scævola. 
Tribunes of the L. Atilius Regulus. 
- People, C. Marcius Rutilus. 
M. Decius-Mus. | 
T. Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Trebius Nepos. - | 
M. Antonius Nepos. 
Cn. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M. Livius Denter. 
L. Titius Nepos. 
N. Sextius Sextinus. 
Quæſtors of IL. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Rome. M. Fulvius Pætinus. 
Military Quz- Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
ſors. C. Pætelius Libs Viſalus. 


443. Y. of R. 


144. r Q FABIUS MAXIMUS: 


= LLIANUS, a ſecond 
C. Makclus RUTIL us, 


| Cenſorinus. 
Prætor. p. CoRNELIUS ARVINA. 
Curule Ædiles. P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
L. Emilius Barbula. 
Plebeian - O: Lutatius Catulus. 
diles. Q. Petillius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the P. Sempronius Sophus. 
People, L. Genucius Aventinenſis, 
M. Fulvius Curvus Pztinus, 
P. Curatius Nepos. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Qt. Pomponius Nepos. 
Cn. Sicinius Bellutus. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
_ Sp. Icilius Ruga. 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
Obe of Q, Anicius Preneſtinus. 
Rome. M. Minucius Feſſus. 
Military Quz- T. Popillius Nepos.' 
ſtors. Cn. Fulvius Max. . 


444. Y. of R. 


Dictator. 
ny TO phs over the Sam- 


G. of the Horſe. C. "Jo unius Bubulcus Brutus. 


recall. Q. F abius Max. Rullia- 


603 


who was afterwards called 


L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR: | 


{6548 PAs £4 nus. 


nus. He triumphs over the He- 


trurians, 
| P. Cornelius Arvina. 
Pretor. M. VaLerivs Corvus. 
Curule Adiles, , Marcius Tremulus. 
. Atilins Regulus. 
Plebeian - T. Minucius Augurinus. 
diles. D. Manilius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the C. Marcius Rutilus. 
People, M. Titinius Nepos. 
C. Atinius Labeo. 
P. Publilius Philo. 
C. Plautius Decianus. 
M. Livius Denter. 
C. Livius Denter. 
C. Atinius Longus. 
M' Marcius Nepos. 
Ci. Popilius Nepos. 
5 L. Allienius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of P. Valerius Fulto. 
Rome. L. Cornelius Blaſio. 
Military Quæ- P. Licinius Varus. 
. tors, A. Duilius Nepes. 


145 Confulſbip. P. DECIUS MUS, a focond 
time. 


Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS | 


RULLIANUS, a third time. 
Prætor. M. VALERIUS Maximus. 
Curule Adiles. L. Poſthumius Megellus. 
P. Sulpicius Saverris. 
Plebeian A. M. Decius Mus. 
diles. M. Antonius Nepot. 
Tribunes of the L. Furius Nepos. 


People. P. Sempronius Sophus. 
M. Fulvius Curvus Pætinus. 
IL. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
; 8 Appuleius Panſa. 
Plætorius Nepos. 
M. Trebius Nepos. 
M. Confidius Nepos. 
5 M. Fulcinius Nepos. 
M. Mzcihus Tullus. 
Quæſtors of L. Cornelius Scipio. _ 
. » Rome. M. Atilius © nr 
Milit uæ- irius Turdus. 
1 Ou 25 ilius Paulus. 
446. Y. of R. 


246. Confulfiy. Artus CLAUDIUS. c- 


3 VOLUMNIUS FLAMMA 


F; 


| 


Pro-Conſul. 


i 


. Sears 


The OGAPTTOIINE ManBites; 


2 


M. Valerius Maximus. 


Cenſors. 
| 0. Junius Bubulcus Brutus; 


The 8 Tuſtrum. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullia- 


= 7 nus. 
Prætor. T. Minvcivs AvuGuRINuUs, 
Curule Ædiles. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
A. Titinius Nepos. 
Plebeian E- MH. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
diles. : Pomponius. Nepos. 
Tribunes of the C. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
People. M. Livius Denter. 
L. Lucerius Nepos. 
L. Volſcius Fictor. 
P. Silius Nepos. : 
Q. Anicius Præneſtinus. 
Cn. Fulvius Pætinus. n 
M. Acutius Nepos. 
P. Villius Nepos. 
. Mamilius Turinus. 
ga of 7 Carvilius Maximus. 
Atilius Regulus. 
Military Que-T. Manlius Torquatus. 
ſtors. A. Cornelius Caſſus Arvina. 
447..Y. of R. 
147. n Q. MARCIUS TREMULUS. 


He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites, and the inhabitants of 


| Anagnia. 
Dictators. P. CORNELIUS ARVI- 
1 | NA. | 
e. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
BARBATUS. 


S. of the Horſe, P. Decius Mus. 
Pretor. SER. CoxNELIus LENTULUS, 
Curule Ædiles. M. Cornelius Corvus. 
P. Valerius Falto. 


f Plebeian 5 8 P. Sempronius Sophus. | 


diles. L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
Tribunes 7 the Cn. Flavius Nepos. 

M. Decius Mus. 
M. Fulvius Pætinus. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
: L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
| P. Furius Nepos. 
TL. Furius Nepos. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 


M. Antonius Nepos. | ; 
T Curatius : 


Plebeian - MH. Livius Denter. 
diles. 45 hn 
Tribunes of the C. Marcius Rutilus. 
People. C. Minucius Augurinus. 
. L. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Q. Decius Mus. 
M. Duilius Nepos.. 
M. Minucius Feſſus. 
M' Juventius Thalna. 
P. Licinius Varus. 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus.. 
Q. Pomponius Nepos. 
Quzſtors of Cn. Ogulnius Gallus. 

Rome. M. Mamilius Vitulus. 

_ Military Quæ- C. Sergius Fidenas. 
ſtors. M. Geganius Macerinus. 
449. Y. of R. 

149. Conſulſbip. C. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 
5 He triumphs over the Æqui. 
P. SULPICIUS SAVERRIO. 

He triumphs over the Sam- 


_ nites. 
SGenſort. Q. Fabius Maximus Rull- 
: anus. | 


P. Decius Mus. 


| Dye twenty-eighth Luftrum. . 
Prætor. P. VAIERIUS FAL TO. 
Curule Ædiles. Cn. Flavius Nepos. 
. Q: Anicius Prænęſtinus. 
Plebeian - Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
diles. L. Furius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the Cn. Flavius Nepos. 
© People. Q. Papirius Turdus. 


Or, CoNsULAR CALENDARS. 605 
P. Curatius Nepos. | D. Junius Pera, 
Quæſtors of C. Carvilius Maximus. M' Pomponius Matho. 
Rome, L. Julius Libo. | M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
Military Quz- Q: Ogutnius Gallus. . T. Popilius Nepos. 
ſtors. L. Julius Iulus. | Q. Pcetelius Libo Viſolus. 
448. Y. of R. 6 | M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
148. Conſulſbip. L. POS THUMIUS MEGEL- M. Atilius Regulus. 
N EDS. ; C. Plautius Proculus.. 
TI. MINUCIUS AUGURI- | Queſtors of E. Papirius Curſor. 
NUS, who is killed fighting | Name. M” Curius Dentatus.. 
with the Samnites; and Military Quæ- L. Alius Petus. | 
M. FULVIUS CURVUS.| ftors. D. Junius Brutus Sceva.. 
PATINUS choſen in his | 450. V. of R. 
room. The latter triumphs 150. Conſulſbip. SER. CORNELIUS LEN- 
over the Samnites, | THESS: =... 
Pretor, Ar. CLaupius Cæcus. L. GENUCIUS A VENTI 
Curule ÆEdiles. M. Æmilius Paulus. 1 NENsSIS. 
L. Cornelius Bluſio. Prætor. M. VAIERIUSs CoRvus. 


Curule Ædiles. L. Cornelius Scipio. | 

A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina.. 

Plebeian - L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
diles. P. Furius Nepos. 


| Tribunes of the Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 


People. L. Publicius Malleolus.. 
3 M. Allienius Nepos.. 
. Plztorius Nepos. 
L. Racilius Nepos.. 
Sex. Statius Nepos. 


+ L. Conſidius Nepos.. 


S. Plætorius Nepos, 
N | C. Apuſtius Fullo. 

C. Numitorius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Nome. C. Fulvius Curuus. 
Military Quæ- M. Valerius Flaccus. 
ſtor s. 2, Mamilius Vitulus. 
451. Y. of N. + "gh 
151. Conſulſbip. M. LIVIUS DENTER. 
5 M. AMILIUS PAULUS. 


Dictator. 
N BRUT US. He triumphs. 
| W the Aqui. | 
GC. of the Horſe. M. Titinius Nepos.. 
Pretor. Q. ApurEIUs Pansa.. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Pofthumius Miegellus. 
T. Manlius Torguatus. 

Plebeian E- MH. Fulvius Pætinus. 

diles. C. Minucius Augurinus. 


: Tribunes of the L. Furius Nepos. 


People, = Carvilius Maximus... 


 Atilius Regulus, 
| CL. Metiliug 


» © 
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CG. Metilius Nepos. 
A. Sellius Nepos. 
Q. Papirius Turdus. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
Ti. Pontificius. 
M. Volſcius Fictor. 
L. Antonius Nepos. 
f ©. Cædicius Noctua. 
C. Acutius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- C. Foſtius Flaccinator. 


* 


ſtors. 2 abius Ambuſtus. 
452. L. of R. 
. FABIUS MAXIMUS 


Dictators. 
EET» ULLIANUS. 


11 VALERIUS CORVUS.| 
He triumphs over the Hetru-| 


rians. 
Generals of the M. Emilius Paulus. s 
_ Hhrſe. P. Sempronius Sophus. 
Pretor. L. Corntiivs Scipio. 
Curule Ediles. C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
D. Junius Pera. | 
Plebeian E M. Atilius Regulus. 
diles. C. Plautius Proculus. 
 Tribunes of 1 the Q. Anicius Prezneſtinus. 
People, Q. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M. Lætorius Plancianus. 
M. Minucius Feſſus. 
C. Memmius Nepos. 
P. Furius Nepos. 
C. Lætorius Nepos. 
C. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
M. Terentius Nepos. x 
M Sergius Nepos.' 
2. Hortenſius Nepos. 


Military Quæ - C. Cedicius Noftua. 
ſtors. . an A e 
nl St hey PULEIUS PANSA, 
70 ul, 

12 1 Was 15 ALERIUS CORVUS, A 

8 fifth time. 

Pretor. Cn, FuLvivs Maxinvs Cen 
2 TUMALUS, 85 


L. Julius Libo. 
Plebeian - Q. Papirius Turdus. 


diles. « Fulvius Flaccus. . 
Tribunes of the Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Cu Goulni Gallus. 


Te 


M. Mamilius Vitulus. 


Sa] 1 
4154. cen. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 


;, 
3 


| 


| Cenſors. 


Prætor. 


Te CarfTrorINE MansL Es; 


T. Juventius Thalna. 
C. Otacilius Craſſus. | 
C. Carvilius Maximus. 
Terentius Arfa. 
. Otalius Craſſus, ' 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
. Aulius Cerretanus. 


? Quzſtors of 9: Fabius Gurges. 


Rome. MA. Aquilius Florus. 
Military Quæ- C. AÆlius Pætus. 
ſtors. L. Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus, 


454. V. of R. 

153. Conſulſpip. M. FULVIUS PE TINUS. 
He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites and Nequinates. 

T. MANLIUS TORQUA- 
TUs, who dies in his office. 
And to ſupply his room, | 

_ M. VALERIUS CORVUS is 
choſen Conſul a ſixth time. 

F. Sempronius Sophus. 

P. 3 Saverrio. 


ö The e 7 — OY 


Prætor. L. PosTHUmius MEGELLUs, 
Curule Ædiles. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
©  L. Papirius Curſor. 

Plebeian - L. Antonius Nepos. 
diles. C. Metilius Nepos. 


* 


| Tribunes of the L. Elius Pætus. 


M. Atilius Regulus. 
D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
D. Junius Pera. 
C. Fulvius Curvus. 

C. Cæcilius Mztellus. 
IL. Pupius Nepos. 

M. Volſcius Fictor. : 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
Quæſtors of P. Cornelius Ruſinus. | 

Rome. MA. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 
Military Quæ- MH. Livius Denter. 

ſtors, C. Claudius Canina. 


+ of N. 


Han. 


7. £4: 


CN. FULVIUS CENT U- 
MALUS. He triumphs o- 

ver the Samnites and Hetruri- 
„ ; 
N. Livrus DENrER. 


Curule 


5 


Or, CoNsULAR CALENDARS. 


Curule/Ediles, L. Cornelius Scipio. 
| I. Valerius Flaccus. 
Plebeian - M. Lætorius Plancianus. 
diles. C. Lætorius Nepds. 
Tribunes of the M' Curius Dentatus. 
via Q. Papirius Turdus. 
. Fulvius Flaccus. 
A. Atilius Calatinus, 
M. Marcius Nepos: 
C. Plautius Proculus, 
M. Flavius Nepos. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
| M. Popilius Lenas: 
YE E, Plautius Venno.. 
Quzſtors of C. Trebonius Aſper. 
Rome: M. Scantius Nepos.. 
Military Quæ- L. Cæcilius Mietellus. 
ſtors. A. Munlius Julſo Longus. 


456. V. of R. 
155. Conſulſbip. Q. FA BIUS MAXIMUS 


RULLIANUS, a. fourth 


time. 
P. DECIUS MUS; a fourth 
. 
Prætor. UL. Jul rus Iurus. 
Curule Ediles. ©, Fabius Ambuſtus. 
M. Sergius Fidenas. 
Plebeian E- M. Atilius Regulus. 


diles. D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
Tribunes of the Q. Hortenſius Nepos. 
Feople. Q. Cædicius Noctua. 


C. Plautius Hypſæus. 
C. Petillius _— 

A. Alienius Nepos. 

C. Cædicius Noctua. 

N Emilius Regulus Serranus. 
M. Patelius Libo, £15 
L. Apuleius Saturinus. 

C. Pontificius Nepos. 
Quzſtors of M. Fulvius Petinus. 
Rome. Ti. Sempronius Blæ W a 

Military Quæ- L. Manlius Capitolinus. 
„ Ser. Cornelius Ruſinus. 


457. I. of R. 
156. Conſulſbip. AP. CLAUDIUS CAXCUS, a 
; ſecond time. \ 

L. VOLUMNIUS F LAM IIA 
1 VIOLENs, a ſecond time. 
Pretor. . SEMPEONTUS. SoPHUS, 

Curule Ædiles. Q, Ogulnius Gallus. . 

a | Cn. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Plebeian E- L. Ælius Petus. 

diles. C. Fulvius Curvns. 


\ 


607 


Tribunes of the C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
People, Q. Papirius Turdus. 
P. Numitorius Pullus.. 
. Sallonius Sarra. 
M Curius Dentatus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
M. Racilius Nepos. 
* Sp. Antius Reſtio. 
M. Acutius Nepos. 
M. Metilius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of C. Nautius Rutilus. : 
Rome. M. Valerius Maximus Potitus; 
Military Quæ- L. Flaminius Chilo. 
ſtors. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
Pro-Conſuls rn Q. Fabius Maximus Rullia- 
Samnium. nus: 
P. Decius Mus. 
458. . 0 
157. Conſulſbip. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 
RULLIANUS, a fifth time; 
He triumphs over the Sam- 


nites, the Hetrurians, and the- 
Gauls.. 


bt, P. DECIUS MUS, a thirds 


time... 
Prætor. Ap. EL Auprus- Cæcus. 
Curule Ædiles. Q, Fabius Gurges. 
L. Vzturius Craſſus Sars 
Plebeian - Q. Hortenſius Nepos. © 
diles. L. Plautius Fenno. 


| Tribunes of the Q. Cædicius Noctua. 


People. P. Villius Nepos. 
Sex. Pompilius Nepos.. 
5 Sicinius 8 > 
\ ex. Titius 

C. Klius oo 

P. Silius Nepos. 
5 C. Manilius Nepos. 
1 Q. Titinius Nepos. 


Cn. Apronius + | 


2 


| Queſtars of Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


Rome. 


Cn. ÆEmilius Papus. 


Military Quæ- C. Zlius Patus. 


ſtors. C. Fabricius 2 
ev, * 1 Flamma Vio 
ens. 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Cn. Fulvius Maximus Se 
Ts | 


« 


608 


7 Poſthumius Megellus. 
M. Livius Denter. 
459. V. of R. 
158. Conſulſbip. L. POSTHUMIUS MEGEL- 
LU, a ſecond time. He 
triumphs over the Samnites 
and Hetrurians. . 

M. ATILIUS 
He triumphs over the Vol- 
ſcinienſes and the Samnites. 

P. Cornelius Arvina. 

"Jo Marcius Rutilus. 


Wh The thirtieth Luftrum. 
Pretor. D. Junivs BxuTvs Sczva. 
Curule Ædiles. MH. Valerius Maximus Corvinus. 
P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
Plebeian E- M7 Curius Dentatus. 
diles. - A. Claudius Marcellus. 
25 ribunes of the C Trebonius Aſper. 
8 5 II. Livius Denter. 
oy: Claudius — 
| tilius, Nepos. 
L. Munz Nepos. 
Virginius Nepos. 
Sextius Calvinus. 
Curatius Nepos. 
T. Memmius Nepos. 
M. Lztorius Plancianus, 
Quzſtors of E. Opimius Panſa. 
Rome. % farcius Fal. 
Military Quæ- N. Emilia Lepidus. 
ſors. . Servilius Tucca, 
460. V. of R 
259, Confulſbg. L. PAPIRIUS. CURSOR. 


Sha 
4 8. They both triumph 
thi 3 the Samnites. 


Cenſors. 2 


'* 


A. 
OD; 
. 


* 


Prætor. 


MI. Aririus Rxcurus. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Cadicius Noctua. 
n E F. Nuniitorius Pullus. 
diles. Sp. Antius Reſtis. 
25 rihunes of the M. en * | 
TO” ortenſius Nepos. 
| . Canuleius Nepos. 


E. Aquilius Florus. 
2. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Ti. Claudius Cicero. 


REGULUs. 


Dictator. 


"ARVILIUS MAXI-| 


The CAPITOLINE MannLEs3 


„ 


L. Cæcilius Metellus, 
L. Romuleius Nepos. 
C. Ogulnius Gallus. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 
W of Ti. Coruncanius. 
Rome, L. Furius Camillus. 
Military Quæ- 2, Mzlius Nepos. 
ſtors. C. Furius Pacilus. 
461. V. of R. 


160. Conſulſbip. O. FABIUS MAXIMUS 
| GURGES. 
D. ee 8 BRUTUS C- 


| APPIUS CLAUDIUS 

- CACUS. - 

G. F the Horſe. C. Marcius Rutilus. 
Prætor. L. Parixlus CuRsoR, 
Curule Ediles. C. Alius Pætus. ü 
; Ci. Claudius Canina. 
Plebeian E. C. Apronius Nepos. 

diles. P. Silius Nepos. 


Tibunes of the C. Rabuleius Nepos. 


People. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
M. Pupius Nepos. 
3 Falvins Pztinus Nobilior. 
I.. Flaminius Chilo. 
L. Hortenſius Nepos, 
L.. Icilius Ruga. 
Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
Ce. Flavius Nepos. 
M. Atilius Nepos. 
ee ed 3 
their election was deemed 
defective; and in their room 
were choſen 
L.. Tullius N 
M. Antiſtius epos. 
L. Albinius Nepos. 
C. Confidius Nepos. 
M. Racilius Nepos. 
Ce. Junius Pullus. 
P. Plautius Hypfæus. 
L. Allienius Nepos. 
M. Plætorius Nepos. 
L. Fulcinius Trio. 
| Queeſtors of O. Amilius Papus. 
Rome. UL. Aurelius e 
Mili SE; Cornelius capula. 
de F. Drain 8 


4 


462. v. | 


Or, ConsuLar CALENDARS 5089 
e INilitary Que- C. Genucius Clapſina. 


42 . of R. 


161. Conſulſhip. L. POSTHUMIUS MEGEL-] 


LUS, a third time. 
| 1 UNS BRUTUS BU- 
RULES, 
Pretor. M. VALERIUSs Maximus, 
Curule ÆAdiles. C. Nautius Rutilus. 
M. Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
Plebeian - M. Livius Denter. 
diles. C. Trebonius Asper. 
Tribunes of the Q. Cædicius octua. 
People. Cn. Domitius Calvinus, 
M. Trebonius Flavus. 
T. Roſcius Nepos. 
Sex. Tempanius. 
Q. Hortenſius. | 
C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
L. Numitorius Pullus. 
Cn. Lucerius Nepos. 
C. Scaptius Nepos. 
8 of P. Cornelius Dolabella Maxi- 
Nome. mus. 
. Pilla Barkula. 
| Military Que C. Antius Reftio. - 


ſtors.. Sp. Mecilius. 
Pro-Conſul in QF Fabius Maximus Gurges. 
Samnium. He triumphs over the Sam- 
niites. | 
; $i Ons, } > Aurelius Cotta, 
463. L. of R. 
162. Confulſi. 15 CORNELIUS RUFINUS. ! 
M. CURIUS DENTAT US. 
The latter triumphs over the 
Samnites and Sabines at two 
| different times. 
Praætor. M. CIaupius MARCELLUS., 
Curule diles. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. . 
n. Amiliu Papus. © 
: Plebeian K. L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
diles. C. Aurelius Cotta. 
Tribunes of the C. Elius Pztus. 


People, — Sw arcius Philippus. 


3 Antonius Nepos, 
L. Cominius Nepos. 
A. Atilius Bulbus. 5 
C. Volumnius Flamma. 
On. Apronius Nepos. 
C. Sextius Calvinus. 
| NM. Czdicius Nepos. 
- Quzftors of P. Valerius Levinus. 
Nene. L. Vilumnius Flamma Violens. 
I 01. IL f 


* 


5 


, 


3 Prætor. 


ſtors. . Fundarins 1 
464. V. of R. 


CORVINUS. 
.CA DICIUS Nocru. 
Emilius Paulus. 
L. Volumnius Flajuoia 858 
lefis. 15 K 
We thirty-fieft Luſtrum. 


Prator. Ci. NavrTivs RUTILUS. 


Cenſor. Ss 


IN Curule/Ediles. M. Amilius Lepidus. 


G. Servilius Tucca. 


I Plebeian . Cn. Damitius Calvinus. 


diles. C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Tribunes of the L. Papirius Turdus. 
1 e C. Alius Pztus. 
11 Coruncanius) Nepos. 
P. Virginius Nepos. 
Sp. Mælius Capitolinus. . 
L. Canuleius Nepos: 
C. Claudius Canina. 
P. Curatius Nepos. 
e F urius Aculeo. 
T. Numicius — nl 
Quæſtors of P. Sulpiciut Saverrio. 
Rome. Sp. Papirius Gar br. 


| Military Quæ- E. Papirius Ci E r 


ſtors. C. Manius — e 
Pro- Conſal in M * Curius Dentatus. He en- 
Lucania. Joys the honours of an Ova- 


Lucani. 


Pro-Quæſtor. 0. Genucius Clepfina. 
465. L. of Mi: 


1 464 n Q MARCIUS TREMULUS, 


.. CORNELIUS: VN 

8 the ſecon 
* VaAaLERIUS.- 

TITUS. © 


Maxniue Po- 


2 | Curule Railes L. Furius Comills, 
nin Heigl ts 7 


CL. Furius Pacilis. 


: 5 Plebeian A. 1 Philigpus 


diles. 


*Frebanius . 


| Tribune Ft the L. Cæciltus Metellus. 


People. Romuleius Nepos. 
, 8 Aurelius Cotta. 
C. Mlius Pætus. 
P. Mucius'Sczvola, - 


19 Mas. © coli 
day 
4 r ©. Catia 


© — 2 
. nn — — I 


163. Con ſulſbip. M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
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Q. Cxcilius Metellus., | | Tribunes of the L. Cæcilius Metellus. 

C. Claudius Hortator, | People, . C. GEnucius Clepſina. 

C. Icilius Ruga. . 70 Plztorius Nepes. 
Queſtars. of A Lignus Ca {| -- - A. Trebjus Nepos. 

Rome. Fabius Dorſe. | EEE : . Mæcilius Nepos. 
ee e þ . Demitius 3 | | . Q, Marcius Philippus. 
ors. 1 erenda. FR | M. Albinius Nepos. - 

466. X I | | . C. Antius Nepos Reſtio. 
165. Conſul ip. .'&f.Aupos MARCEL- 5 M. Trebonius Flavus. 


læcilius Tullus. 


161 7 ABTEUS RUTILUS. 8 A. 77 Sempronius Tuditanus, 


a Rome. ATE, Nepgs. | 
Piaator.  Q, Hon TEN sus NE. Magere A ee. 


5 - He dies in his office. 68. V. of R. 
t Horſe, who ab- 
Ry 2 5 e 167. Conſul: d. CLAUDIUS CANINA. 

| Wir „ Ms &MILIUS LEPIDUs. 


91 ö Prætor. UN. Donrius CaLvinus. 
Dise F W M AXIMUS { Curule Kallen r. JV. alerius Levinus. 
4 RULLIANUS. Plebean K. e 
G.of the ms Yours Flamma Vio- diles. D. Cæcilius Ae 
5 Jens | Tribunes of the C. Fabricius Luſcinus. : 
Pretor. . Craumw "Canna, People. F 
— ile Papus. | | MI. Titinins Nepos. 
ornelns Scapula. 5 x90 » ch ih F eee, 8 
Plebeian E. T. Goruncanins « P e _—_ 
diles. „ Veciut As. n ron NF Nepos. 
Tribunes of the 2. Mzzmus Neos. 8 Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
_ People, . Pup „ 75 Fundanius Fundulus. 
l eine inus. Wee; Thar 'F - ©. -laudius Hortator. 5 
F 4; „„ 10 21 Loans enter. ot un ove -uratius | ſepos. 
4 aal pub 1 _—_ CELLS Seen 6 of . Cornelius ee. 
2 tulus. Nane. L. Papirins Maſs. 
5 ee . IMillitary Qua- Z. Sextius Lateranus. 
| : ntiſtius Nepo * 5 ſtors. V. Auoniui Nepos. | 
| 0217 717900 3 te es ors. 4 469. T. of R. 4 
8 bY <7 a TE 18 75 R 168. call i: f. t een 
5 . Qizſtbrs'of ©. Rood dns pe e | EE ILIU 8 . | 
ES . no Reps . „ 88 83 EMirius Papvs. | 
us rot 5 


| Curule AÆdiles. Shit Sauerrio. 


8 Me. * £ 2 £ ' 
MH e 1. Dy 
5 3 | 5 4 $23 RW: Pepirius Curſor. T | 


Plebeian Genucius Clep 
28 of gies. - - . Aurel: ws Cath. 
: 5 Tribunes 7 wg „ Marcius Philippus. 
e Canuleius Nepos. 
3 „Licinius Calyus. 
i 25 17S Domitius Fnobarbus. 
FP. Mucius Scævola. 


ws: 2 


; ke 1 3. Minucius Aygurinus. 
5 ale. 7 2 
: | «49 din 00 eiche * e ha? nl Wy Mus F 8 = wy 2 -* 
2 „ Nui .Q . 3 L + | NMI. coal 
[ . 8 
* 
2 in \ 


Or, Con'svian' CA LENDPARS M 611 


M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Ce. Ieilius Ruga. 
Quæſtors of Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
Rome. C. Fabius Dorſo Bicinus. 
Military Quæ- L. Genutius Clepſina. 


ſtors. M. Decius. i 
470. V. of R. | 
7 169. Confubſhi. P. CORNELIUS DOLABEL- 
LA MANIMUS: © 
CN. ofs CAL VI. 
» eee ene 
Nair, B. Cb 3 He 
wuouas killed in the * with 
| the Hetrurians; 


M' Cumvs Dinr aro» Was 
choſen in his room. | 
Curule diles L. Papirius Curſor. 
NA. Fabius Dorſo, I 
Plebeian E. M. Albinius Nepes. 
diles. M. Pletorius Nepus. 
Tribunes of the Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. 
People, C. Prins Pullus, 
— ulvius Flaecus. 
L. Atinius Aa 
5 Q. Petillius N eps. 
: P. Deeius Mus. 
M. Fulvius Curvus. 
L. Atilius Regulus. 
C. Plautius Becianus. 
| M. Trebonius Flavus. 
Quæſtors of Sp. Furiur Pur pures. 
Nome. C. Sempromus Tuditanus: 
Military a> 1 rage” ink 
ſtors.  Pofthumins Ald: nur. 
471. Y. of 8 
e de FABRIGIUE-LUSOINDS. 
le triumphs over the Sam- 
: - nites}\ Lueani, and Brutii. 
; due PAPUS. 
Prot, . LrvivsDewrer DRusuvs. 
Ourule PT 0 Futnetilins Parun. 
P. Dumblilins Varus. 
Plebeian . Co Flendansus\Fundulus: e 
diles. I, Cenucius dawn, 05 & 20 


« aer I.. Trebius Nepos. 
L. Villius Nepos. 
8 Nerva: I 


On, Sicinius. Bellutus- Ds, 


M. Prebius . en 3 
. SC. Acutius Ne | 
tet 5 L. Volumnius amma Violens, 


Err ————— ren — — — . — AI 


C. Pompilius Nepos, 
M. Titinius Nepgs. 
Quæſtors of. 2, Oguinins Gallus. 


' |! Rome. Valeiius Falls, - 0} 
Military Quz-T:, Claudius Nero. | 5 
| ſtors. 3 Clœlius Siculns. 
472. T. of R. 


171. c , RAIL Ius BARBULA. 
Q, MARCIUS Pill Ip. 


He triumphs me the etru 
rians. Ns 8 
Prætor. P. SULPICIUS r R 
Curule ÆEdiles. A. oh a Flaccingtor. 
| C. Fabius Ambuſtus.” = 


Pleheian . T. Minucius Augurinus. 


People. P. Licinius „ 
Sp. Icilius Ruga. 1 
C. Sempronius Gracchus. N 
P. Publilius Philo. NE” 
M. Genucius Aventinenſis. 
M. Aulius n | 


£2 os -Pupjus 
C. Marcius . 


1 Popillius Nepos. 
Quarſtors of 25 i ANN om 


Milian 8 5 : 
ili —5 
Mere V. of N. 5 


unn Pa 'VALERIUS: 7INUS,: 
. "PER. CORUNCAN US: _ 
| POS. He . en vd 
9987102 the Volſmienſes,: and Val 
eh res | ente$,, 
ON of Domitius e 
Fee QF 11 Maximus Gurges, 


. Fee de. 


8 n Pans Cunso x. 


05 


Curule Ediles. Z. : Gerheling Erni. 


L. Paprrius Maſt: 


diles. 2, Eubvius Placcns. FW lib 
Tribunes of the\C.GenutuigClepſinas. .. 


| People. CirAtinius Longus. l 5 


QuePetilius ps. 
= 6 
u 
Ca. Domitius Calvinus, 
O. Plautius Decianus. 


— 


. _— 
— oo ü— 


2—.—̃ — 


— — 


_ _— 


' | diles. _. . Claudius Marcellus) 
| Tribunes of the L. Titius Nepps. 


Plebeian . . Fubvius Gurws, : a 10 
Tribunes of ha Genucius Clepſinaa 5 N 


412 C. Peetes © 


TAIT — 1 7 5 
l 2 
— — — 


— — ne ts Er ior; 
— — — — — 
- — 


= 


Rl — — — — 
LL - — * — — — 
— — — — — 
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612 
C. Pcœtelius Libo Viſolus. : 
M. Albinius Nepos. 
Q. Anicius Præneſtinus. 
Quæſtors of Cn. Servilius Cæpio. 
Nome. 75 Carvilius Ruga. 
1 7 1 Quæ- M. Atilius Regulus. 
ſtors. L. Publicius Malleoluuns. 
TOLL O01 L. Emilius Barbula. He tri- 
umphs over the Tarentini, 


2 and | 
Siamnites, and Salentini. 


Pro-Queeſtor. A Serurlius Aue, 
474. V. of R. 2 
173. Conſulſbip.P. SULPICIUS SAVERRIO. | 

| P. DECIUS MUs. 
Pretor. TI. CORUNCANIUS Nzvos. 
Curule Xdites.'Ser. Cernelint Merenda. | 
C: Fabius Dorſo Licinus, 


' 


Plebeian E- M. Trebius Nepos. 
_.  _diles. _ &. 8ihus Nerva.” 
Tribunes of the L. Genucius Clepſina. 
. P. SaHlonius Sarra. 
L. Villius Nepos. 
Fer 18 Silius Nerva. 
« Nepos. 
2 — Nepos. | 
A. Acutius N : 
: 2 Volumnius Emma Violens. : 
©. Pompilius Nepos. - þ 
"Cn. Sieinius Bellutus... 1 77 
Age , C. Fabiut Piftor.' 4 
Rome. 2. A Pera. 13 
tors. — Bluſe. 1 
V. ER} 8 04 


2 


ee FABRICIU 8 LUSCINUS, 
z ſecond time. He triumphs 
CG ver dhe Lueani, Brut, Fa- 
11/2.) 211:15k+ vendiatand Samnites. 
. EMIL 
Wong time. 


1 | Quattors of - 755 


IUS PAPUS, a ſe- 
| Diftaror. 


The Carirotinge MARBVIE S; 


T. Veturius Calvinus. 

Cn; Domitius Calvinus. 

C. Icilius Ruga. 

Claudius Craſſus. 

Sempronius Gracchus. 

Military Quz- L. Mamilius Vitulus. 

ſtors. ET; Clerlins Siculus. 

476. Y. of:R;;-:1 

175. en P. CORNELIUS RUFINUS.,. 

Ad a ſecond time. 

©. JUNIUS BRUTUS BU- 

_ BULCUS,; a ſecond time. 
He triumphs over the Lucani. 
4 Brutii. 7 : 


8 L. CoxxRTIUSs LExTULUS.. 


| Curule diles. E. Clarlius Siculus. 


9 2. Valerins Fulton: 
NF | Plebeian E- 8 Apuleins Panſa. 
diles. Plautius Decianus.. 


8 | Tribunes Y the Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 


Poodle, 77D Sings Ruga. 
| ompanius Nepos. 
M. Fulvius aki 
LC. Sempronius Puditanus. 
- _ Q. Fulyius Flaccus. 
Cn. Pupius Nepas. 
M. Livius Denter.. 
En. Fulvius Pætinus. 


C. Atinius Labeo, 


— 


1 | Queſtors of C. Papirius Maſs. 


A. Po humius Albinus. + 


Rome. 


Military Que- Cn, - Maximus Centuma. 
heh Bos Neue. 
477. V. of R 


6. elbe. F 1s MAX. G R- 
qo} GY 2M ai ſecond X, GU He 
- wumphe. over the Lucant 
8 GENUCIUS. 
CORNELIUS RUF 1. 
: $433 1 . 
©. of the Horſt C. Alius Pætus. 


Jen Wente CorNnELIUS 83 
Curuleailes. 8: nin Clavdus: © 
. © (Ca Falerins Potitus Flaccus... © 


Plebeian E- "Ls/Genveins Clepſina. 
-  diles. P. Sallonius Sura. 


Pretor. -* _ 2 Sema. 85 
3 Titius N. 21 TT 
ya Ft 7 

Plebeian ME wo Liciuius — 

_ | © w4g 0 19 108 

Tribunes A Tis — ir 
Feu N. Sentius Sextinus. 

. * Furius Nepos. 0 


T. "Mirncis-Augurinus, 
* NI. Aulius Ceretanus. 
M. Titius Rufus. 


Ke SE . 


Tyibunes of the P. Sempronius Sophus.. 
| arias 1 Atinius 3 | 


N Nepos.. 
'Ss 5 [3 "4% 


5 2 


C: none: 36; 


Or, Consulan CALENDARS: 


C. Paetelius Libo Viſolus. 
Cn. Apuleius Panſa. 
M. Fulvius Pætinus. 
M' Marcius Nepos. 
Q. Petilius Nepos. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
. Alienius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of M. Fuloius Flaccus. 
Rome. N. Fabius Pictor. 
Military Quz- L. Julius Libo. 
ſtors. Cn. Abronius Limo. 


478. V. of R. 
77. Conſulſbip. M. CURIUS DENTATUS, 
a ſecond time. 
over the Samnites and King 

Pyrrhus. 

L. "CORNELIUS LENTU- 
LUs, who has the Surname 
of Caudinus given him, He 


triumphs over the Samnites | 


and Lucani. 


C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
Q. Amulius. Papus. 


| The thirty-thir® Luftrum.” 


Cenſars. 


Prætor. 
Curule Ediles, Cn, Servilius Cæpio. 
Servilius Cæpio. 
Plebeian Pk « Titius Rufus. 
diles. N. Sertius Lateranus.. 
Tribunes of the M. Atilius Regulus. 
People. Qi. Conſidius Nepos. 
L. Trebius Nepos. 
L. Lucerius Nepos. | 
L. Volfcius Fictor. 
L. Publicius Malleolus. 
L. Anicius Præneſtinus. 
NMI. Trebius Nepos. 
M. Acutius Nepos. 
ITI. Villius Tappulus.. 
Queſtors of 'C:\Otacilius Craſſus. - 
Rome. © 51 Otaci li 15 Ae 


| RENDA." 
8 ＋. 6 CLEPSINA, | 
Curls Bates C. Fabtus Piktor. © 
| Cn. Cornelius Blaſto. 


| 


He triumphs . 


C. Farivs Dorsa. 3 þ 


481. V. of R. wn N 
| 180, ag by PAPIRIUS: CURSOR, #: 


Plebeian E- 2, Ogulxius Gallus, 
diles. P. Sempronius Sephus. 
Tribunes of the D. Junius Pera. 
"I e. M. Minucius Feſſus. 
: C. Curatius Nepos, 
: Q. Papirius Turdus. 
C. Minucius Augurinus,. 
Q: Mamilius Turinus. 
M. Titinius Nepos. 
P. Furius Nepos. 
TL. Veturius Calvinus. 
= C. Minucius Rufus. 
| Queſtors of Ap. Claudius Caudex. 
Rome. Lv. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Military Quæ- L. Sempronius Atratinus. 
ſtors. L. Hlaminius 95 
480. V. of R. 


179. Confulſip: 9. . es DORSO LICE 


| C. CLAUDIUS CANINA, D 
i | ſecond time. He triumphs 
: over the Lucani, Samnites,, 


: and Brutii. 
Prætor. C. QuincTios CLAuprus. 


CuruleÆEdiles. 2. Clælius Siculus. 
Ap. Claudius Craſſus. 


| Plebeian A- M. Rulviut Petinus. 


les. N Lutatius Catulus. 
Tribunes ff the L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Dal, M 8 uventius Thalna. 
ulius 8 ; 
| omponius Nepos. 
; En. F ivius Novice: 95 
M.: Aquilius Florus. * 
Jßp. e ny Ruge.. 
L. Hlius Fetus. 
NM. Pomponius Matho. 
n. Fulyius Pætinus. 


; 3 of A Cirneliys Cethigus. 


Name. T. Manlius Torquatus.. 
Military Quæ- T.,Oracilius Craſſus. . 


ſtor s. 2. Senke Gallus. rg? 
* A * * \ BL © 1 
He triumphs. 

7 pe 3 hes . Tacndüt Sam- 

oli nites, Tucani; and Brutil. 
; $8. CURVILIUS MAXI-- 
3 MUS, 7a ſecond time; . He 
ttiumphs over the Lucani, 

TED Brotiiy' e and Taren⸗ 

— Tink 13 
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"> Cenfor . 


Queſtors of 


| Curule Ediles. I 2 Libo, 


| er of . r 5 


614 The Carrrolin® Max ZI ns; 


M. Curius Dentatus. 
E. Papirius Curſor. 
The thirty-fourth Luftrum. | 
Pretor. Cn. Carntiivs, BLas10. 
CuruleXdiles. L. Publicius Malleolus. 
2: Ga Confidius Nepos. 
8 - Atilius Regulus. 


diles. D. Tunis Pera. 


Tyibunes of the Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 


Feaple. I. Sempronius Gracchus. 
C. Atilius Regulus. | 
C. Plautius Froculus. 
NM. Alienus Nepos. 
M. Duilius Nepos. 


Cn. Fulvius Max. Centumalus. ; 


NM Marcius Nepos. 
M. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
L. Conſidius Nepos. 


| Plebciati . L. Mamilius Vitulus. 


diles. M. Aquilius Florus. 
Tyibunes of the D. 3 Pera. 
People. cutius Nepos. 
2 Volſcius Fictor. 
A. Silius Nepos. 


1 | M Racilius Nepos. 


Otacilius Craſſus. 


3 2 TONES Nepos, 


etilius Nepos. 
C. Sallonius Sarra, 


3 C. Plztorius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of M. Junius Brutus. 


Name. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Aſo na. 


Military Quez- A. Atilius Calatinus. 
ſtors. 2,8 ulpicius Patereulus. 


434. V. of R. 


183, car. & OGULNIUS GALLUS. 


: FABIUS PICTOR. 


Fabius Amb | | 
Rome.” 8 7 Vuleria: Te 5 I 35 
ux- Cn. Minutius Fe | | Silver firſt coined at * 
ſtors. C. Duilius Nhe, | Prater. M. Arirrus ReGuLvs. 
482. V. of 1 Curule Ædiles. Th Claudius Caudex:. - 


181. Conſulſhip. C. UINCTTUS: crADIs. 
Mug. 8 CLEPSINA. | 


Prætor. C "Favs 5 mi 


N. fabins * EE 
Plebeian E- 77 50 us nus. 
diles. Minucius 2 
Tribe of the. M. F. ulvius F 
8385 P. Sempronius 8 hus. 
25 C. Otacilius-Cr; 
C. Racilius 0. 
L. Flaminĩus C 
$i — Apronius Limo. 


# we SOR Hulls 


ES % 


Tier ies D, Junius e = x: U : 


48. T. gk K. 
e 'arwucips © CLEPSINA, 
0 CORNELIUS BLASIO. | 


over the Sarſi- 


e 5 af nates. TR 
Prætor. Ap. PE Crassus, 


Cunle/Ediles 
* * 1 


L. Quinctius Capitolinus. 


555 N Craſſus. 


L. Sempronius Atratinus. 
Plebeian K. M. Duilius Nepos. 


diles. N. Sempronius Gratchus. © 


© . of the Q. Mamilius Vitulus. 1 


i People. Conſidius, Nepos. 
| N. Alienus Nepos. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
Ce. Atilius Regulus. 


| 2 Ce. Plætorius Nepos. 
1 L. Conſidius Nepos. 


L.. Publicius Malleolus. 
N' Marcius Nepos. 35 
Ce. Sempronius Longus. 


 Pletorius 1 of. 1 5 Queſtors of L. Abi 51 Hull. 


Rome C. Atilius Regulus Serranus. 
-|Military Que- Z. Manlius 17890 
| ftors. Z. Pinarus Natta. 
485. Y. of R.- + 
I * Comſulſbip. P. "EMPRONIUS Sette 
1 Eee over the People 


1 nnaach ee ce. 
148 Poo He triumphs over the | 


© — * 85 TE. 

ame 1 75 2 
Prætor. N 8 
Curule diles. int Flats Us. "Ee e 


e Full. 2 . 


. Pkkbeian 


Plebeian E- C. Otacilius Craffus. Y 
diles. G; Volſcius Fictor. ; 
Tribunes of the T. Otacilius Craſſus. - 

People. M Pomponins Matho, 
| M Curius Dentatus. | 

C. Klius Pætus. | 
M. Aulius Cerretanus. 
M. Flavius Nepos. 
L. Acilius Glabrio. 


M. Claudius Marcellus. | 


Ge Lalius;Nepos. 
Carvilius Maximus, 
Quæſtors of L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Rome. C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 
Military Quæ- M. Letorius Plancianus. 
ſtors. 2. Cædicius Wager. | 
486. V. of R. 
185. math" * ATILIUS REGULUS. 

L. JULIUS LIBO. They 
both triumph over the Salen- 
tini. | 

BPretor. L. Mannzus Virus, 
Curule Ediles. A7 Valerius Maximus. 
I. Poſthumius Megellus. 
Plebeian E- M. Otacilius Craſſus. 
diles. Ci. Sallonius Sarra. 
Trilunes of the Cn. Minucius Feſſus. 
People. C. Cæcilius Metellus.. 
Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 
Q. Terentius Arxſa. E 
C. Zbutius Carus. 4 
C. Quilius Nepos. 
En. Ogulnius Gallus. 
T. Juventius Thalna. 
; M. Minucius Feſſus. 
pP. Mælius Capitolinus. 
Queſtors of Tz, Sempronizs Blæſus. 


| 
Rome. Ser. Fulvins Petinus Netilur. * | 


Military Que- . Horter ſous, Nepas. 
ſtors. ee tratinus. 
487. Y. of R. 
| 306, us 5" N. F ABIUS pic TOR. He 
: triumphs twice. 4 5 Ger 
the Saſſinates. Qver 
the Salentini, a Leap 
D. JUNIUS PERA. He tri- 
umphs twice. 1ſt. Over the 
- Saffinates.. ' ,'2dly. Over the 
_ - -» Salentini, and eſſapii. 
Pretor. Ar. CLauDius 'CAUDEX, 
Curule ales Valerius Flaccus. 


| 


| Curule Ediles. Gn. Cornelius Scipio Afina. 


—_—— » 
2 7 


Fabius * 


penn F 


% 


Or, Co CALENDARS. 513 


Plebeian . ©, Mamilius Vi flu. 
diles. Cn. Apronius Limo. 
Tyibiures of the M. Fulvius Flaceus. 
People. D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
C. Cxdicius Noctua. 
C. Manilius Nepos. 
C. Antonius Nepos. 
C. Aquilius Florus. 
L. Memmius Nepos. 
M. Antonius Nepos. 
L. Mamilius Nepos. 
M. Aquilius Florus. 
G of L. " Manlins * Longus. 
Rome. C. Sempronius Ble * 
Military nn Manlius Yulſo Longus. 
ſtors. &. Marcus 8 
488. V. of R. | 
187. Conſulſhip. 80 FABIUS MAXIMUS 
GURGES, a third time. 
L. MAMILIUS VITULVUS. 


Cenſors. Cn. Cornelius Blaſio. f 
: CG. Marcius Rutilus, who was- 
then ſurnamed Cenſorinus. 
The thirty-fifth Luftrum.. | 
| Pretor.. M' Oracmius CnAssus. 


: Sulpicius Paterculus, 
Reden A. T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
diles. C. Atilins Calatinus.. 


| Tribunes els C. Titius Nepos. 


ee MM. Junius Brutus. 
. Cn. Ogulnius Gallus. 

L. Carvilius Maximus. 
C. Alius Pætus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
A. Atilius Calatinus. : 
C. Oppius Cornſcen. 3 
J 
En. Domitius Calvinus, 5 


| Quzſtors * of C. Aurelius Cotta. 


Rome. Q: Emilius Papus. 
Military Quz- C. Claudius Canina. 
ſtors. MH. Horatius Pulvillus. 
Four new Auers created for 
the Provinces 1 in Italy, which 
wmeere become ſubject to the 
15 Republick. 
489 v. of R. 


188, Cjultip- APs CLAUDIUS CAUDEX, 


M. FULVIUS. F LACCU 11 
e 


— IS B — ——— — r = 
— —_— * 9 IP 7 
— — 8 — - — = — — V 


nn a Mi ER — =_ 


ane ale, L. Pinarius Natta. 


55 r 85 jo a 


1 triumphs over. the Volſi- 
. nienſes. 
Proetor, © . Mani ins Virurus. 


| 5 Manlius Torguatus. 8 
Plebeian . G. Diiliies Nebes. 4 
diles. _ Cn. Adimucius Fe US. | 
Tribunes f the C. Atilius Reg ius n 
People. . O. Aliu Carus. 
M. Popilius Lænas. f 
IL. Acilius Glabrio. 1 
N. Pœtelius Libd. 
Terentius Arſa. 
8 - Marcius <li 
T. Juventius Thalna. 6 
C. Plautius Hypſæus. 
M. Racilius Nepos. | 
of M. Zmilius Paulus. _ 
Rome. M. Claudius Marcellus, 


NIN Quz- Z. Gecilius Metellus. 7 


- Kors. Sp. Furins Philus. 
1 C. Marcius Oenſorinus. 
- Queeſtors. P. Muucius Rufus. 


* The Carrroring MaRILE S3 


Milita uz- C. Flaminius Nepos. Se 
- on V L. Junius Pullus. 


Provincial. IL. Opimius Panſa. 


2 A. Trebonius Aſper. 
O: Sallanius Se. 
Sex. Pompilius Nepos. 


1491. T. ef R 
| 190. Cenſulbip. L. POSTHUMIUS MEGEL- 


| 0 n VITULUS. 
| Pretor. Cn. CorknELiUus SciPio 
AST NA. 
Curule Zdiles, M. Funius Brutus. 
C. Oppius Cornicen. 


5 Plebeian | K. A. Atilius Calatinus. 


diles. En. Domitius Calvinus. 


Tribunes of t the Ti. Sempronius Blæſus. 


8 Titinius Nepos. 
cout 3s Sextilius Rufus. 
Qi. Hortenſius Nepos. 
A. Virginius Nepos. 
Ser. Fulvius Petinus Nobilior, 
M. Antonius Nepos. ä 


T. Bui Elva. | „ C. Cœdicius Noctua. 
g Z. Hurrenſus N, . "TY | L. Memmius Nepos. | 
490. . VALERIUS f = REA 
wiſbrp. : uzftors of Cn. Servilius Carpio. * | 
1595 a 221 who Was then ſurnam- tor » P. Servilius 11: ond | 
Ed MESSALA. He triumphs! Military Que M. Sergius Fidenus. 
8 "_ Carthaginians, and ftors. IL. Sicinius Dentalus. 
. Provincial n. Apronius Nepos. | . 
u Gele 8 CRASSUS.. i ocotange? C. Nautius Rutilus. | 
Dictator. S FULVIUS MAXI-|, | Ser. Tirias Nepos, 
MUS CENTUMALUS. | . Julius Ialis. 
G. of the Heſs Q; Mare „ 402. Y. af 
Prætor. ente FLaccuss {| 191. Gi I. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


Curule Fdiles.L Cornelius Scipio 
ics Paterculus. 


1 
galniut 'G | 5 

Tribes wen be Calftinus. 
Lietorius Plancianus. 

IL. Apuſtias Pulle. 

: £ | L: Fefcenniub epas.” s 2 1 A 

a M. A utius Nepos. „ ö 


— K by 

„* : N 
* : «4 \ F293 I : 5 4k 7 
* . ; 8 5 | : = 5 : 

, * "Y ” 88 ne I » 5 8 " © * — 2 5 
* EK 3 ; b ed. cat 
" p 1. % * 4 
3 x 4 : 


I RY > 7 N „ 
_ + C,\Sallonius'Sarra.  ..* 

8 Pontificius. Nepos. 
Ser vilius Genn . * | © 


Livius 8 . | 


T. OTACILIUS CRASSUS, 


; Prad Cx. -Minvervs. Fzssus. 5 


Curule Ædiles. E. Manlins e... 
A: Ee £ Ip 


7 | Plebeian . C. Atilius Regulus. 


diles.. H. Popilius Lienas... 
*Tribunes of the ©. Aquilius Florus. 
dts: C. Sempronius Blæſius. 
L. L&xtorius Mer . 
A. Ogulnius Gal 
L.. Acilius Gabrio. 
25 Canuleius Nepos. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. : 
Mareius Philippus. e 
II. Nee ee 
"x u — 
* oy is T PAR | 


f Plebeian K. T. Abutius Carus. Of 
de. 8 Nobilier, 1 
OL, i N 


Or, CooNSsULAR CALENDARS: 617 


| Quæſtors of ; 2. Fabius Maximus Gurges. 


Rome. UL. Minucius Thermus. 
Military Quæ- C. Fabricius Lucinus. 
ſtors. C. Livius Druſus, 

Provincial C. Furius Pactlus. 


Quæſtors. C. Sempronius Htratinus. 
Pd. Veturius Craſſus. 
C. Elius Pætus. 


403. 9 of R. 


192. Conſulſhip. CN. CORNELIUS SCIPIO |. 
A 


SINA. 
C. DUILIUS. He was the 
- firſt who obtained the Ho- 
nour of a Naval Triumph, 


for having deſtroyed the Car- 


| thaginian Fleet. 
Prætor. C. Surricius Arzscusws. 
Curule Adiles. Ti. Sempronius: Bleſus.” | 
M Cedicius Nepas. 
Plebeian E- L. Apuſtius Fulla. 
a diles. hb — ee, re 
4 4 3 tus 8 3 671 g 
Fa. 2 C. Aurelius Cotta. — 


C. Flavius Nepos. 


: Q. Plautius Hypfeus.1 
P. Apuleius Saturninus. 


L. Tullius Nepos. 
C. Claudius ; vg YE 
M' Marcius N TY 
L. Allienius Nepos. * 44 * 
: L. Trebonius F 1 
puttin of C. Claudius Pulcher. 
Rome. Cn. Bebius T: 2 
1 * Popillizs, Lena 
2. etillius 7 on 
Mt E Rußnus. 
u ors.” Py aufues- US, 
de 1 EY 


Y. of ph 14 ; * g 


2 


He triumphs over the Car- 
| thaginians,' Sardinjans, and |. 
Coxficans. 


| C. Alus FLORUs. 1 | 
Prætor. 9 eee „ N 


Curule ales: g. Falles Paulus. 1 
S. Furiat Rhilut. TL TS I: 


Tribunes of the O. Marcius Cenforinus: | - 
| People, M. Claudius Marcellus, 
L. Hortenſius Nepos. | 
5 . Sallonius Sarra. 
. Acutius Nepos. 
L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
— AElius Pztus. 
Antius Reſtio. 
c. Lucerius Nepos. 
P. Minucius Rufus. 
Quæſtors of A. Manlius Torquatus Atticux, 
3 Ker. Cornelius Rufinus. 
ili uz- C. Cornelius Scopes. | 
2 2 L. Numitorius Pullus. | 
Provincial C. Antius Reftio. . 
Quæſtors. L. Reſcius Nepos. Tre 
I. Attilius Bulbus. 
1 c ale 


405 Y. of N 


194. Conſulſhip. A. ATILIUS CALATINUS. 6 
C. SULPICIUS PATERCU- 

2 He triumphs over the 

inians and Sardinians. 


Cenſr. C. Bals Nepos. 


Appius * Caudex. 
. The ting Lees, 
Pretor. L. Manttvs VursO PORT: 
1 Curule Adiles. L. Aurelius Cotta, | 
Z. Letorius Mergas. © 
Plebeian E. A. Ogulniut Gallen.. 
diles. & Semprokius 2 a 10 
Tribunes of the Q Cxdicius * 1. 
People. A. Trebonius A PC of 


© Sex. Pompilius R . 


a | „ M. Lieius Druſus. 
5 Tad: * 'Sextius©alvitus. IA I ot A ö 


L. Junius Falles. 5 


$4 4 P. Silius Nepos. 5 Kos 
103 Kae = CORNELIUS. sip. l „ 


N Titinius Ne 7 
C. Flaminius kg | 
 .CoGenyeius: ;Clepfina, - 
Quaſtors o N. Fabius Buzzes. 
© Rhone, AY A Ailius Bulbus,' 1 
Military Quz- Z. Flaminius Nepos. 
ſtors. T. Antonius Merenda. 


Provincial P. Pamp Nepos. 


To 2. Antonius Merenda. 


1 LA 4 


| 24 . Folwarins Fllmma Vion, 
| 8 Pundanius Fundubus. bi 
4 K Na * Proof, 


* — — 


6 18 
| Pr cual. 1 Aqiitios Florus. He tri- 


'- umphs' over the Carthaginians, | 


P ro-Quaties” Z. Rofeits Nahen 
496. L. of R. 


195. Conſulſbip. C. ATILIUS REGULUS | 
. SERRAN Us. He triumphs | 
©" over the Carthaginians, whom | 


he had beaten at Sea. 


e CORNELIUS BLASIO. 0 
 Q06ULNIUS GALLUS. 1. 


: Diftator, | 

G. of the Hors M->L=torius' Plancianus. 

Prætor. Suk. FuLy1vs; e No-| 

| Den: | 

Curüle Ralle Cn. Servilius Cepio. 61154 
P. Servilius 9 

Plebeian . . Aurelius Cutia. 


5 Cn A:MANLIDS YULSO LON. 
Us. Hs triumphs over the 
1%  Carthaginians, whom ” wan 


beatemat Seca. 


<Q EADICIUS, who ed in 7 F 


his Omer; "and. i in his room 


N IIa REGULUS|_ 
* Copful A ſecond 


. 22 een 


Fran navy time: 
N ae eee 
les: 2; Fabi Maximus Gurges. 
Of, Veurius we want 8 


* 
Præter. 
rater... 
1 


Aer 80. *. 


The GATETOLINE MARBLES; 


Provincial 


Plebeian E- 9. Marcius Cenſorinus. 8 
diles. Claudius Marcellus. 

Tribunes of the L. Minucius Thermus. 
OW T. Numieius Nepos. 

Q. Romuleius Nepos. 

L. Hortenſius Nepos. 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

C. Claudius Cicero. 

L. Canuleius Nepos. 

M. Oppius Cornicen. 

P. Elius Petus. 

C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 

| Quarter « of C. Fabius Dorfo Licinus. 
Rome. C. Fundanius Fundulus. 


: MilitaryQuz- M. Veturius es 
uleius 05. 


M. Cam 
- Cn. Dumetilus us. 
Queſtors. | P. Decius Mut. | 


ſtors. 


diles. C. Claudius Cunin .. L. Demitius 2 
Tribunes males Sicinius Dentatus. A. Eras {557100 BN 
- People,” "IIS nia ee 8 408. Y. of R 
31 1 ae uratius | | F 
pe pteetiee: 1 Virginia Nepos. 1197. e 1 Rus 
| Mælius uu. mand M. EMILIUS PAULUS. 
22 Co. Apron is Dentatus. | Prior. F. SxMPpRONIUS: Blass. 
5 : 1 Nepos. : Curule Balles C. Furiut Pachis. 
„„ 0% Menius Nepos, - T. Claudius Pilcher. 
L. Papirius Turdus. - £83 Plebeian K. Z. Tunius Pullus. 
22 FI 2 Khbptius Sarys. - 80 diles. L. Coils Metellus. 
| Qiizftors © 2 Macerinuse, + | 1 Tribunes of the G. Aurelius Cotta. 
| Rome. E. . Cominius Nepos. | | [TI C. Claudius Hortator. "LE IA 
_ Military Que- $þ Wan Ratihus. Ni En Bebius Tamphilus. 1 
ſtors. Be... Amilius 3 „ P. Plautius Hy ON * 
Provincial icin Langus. ka ahi ate bs | M. Antiſtius 3 
e 4, Anulius Barbula. A Fas: C. Rabuleius' 7 8 1 . on 
| F. Sulprcins Saverric. 1 Ti. Coruncanius Nepos. * 
1  Furius Ano. : P. Popilius Lzmas.. * 5 
be. At Atlus — He tri- . Fetilkus Nepos. 
| e ee Durthaginians, | „„ OPT, 


Quseſtors of M. Fabius Licinns. 
"Rome... . Cornelia Cetbeguß. 
Military Quz- Cn. Cornelius Dblatella.. 


'ftors;, © P. Duinftibus Varus.. 
TProriocial P. Mucius Stevola.. 

CUR.” L. Papirins Maſe." 

1 5 Amilius Barbula. 

Cnjul. Me, Ani Dea 

| Pro-Con 1 ms 
pre Gnfa M. Canuleiue ay. 
499. V. of R. 


| en CN. CORNELIUS $c1p10, 


ASINA, a ſecond' time. 


„ATI. 


1 : 


DJ 


Or, CoNSsULAR CALENDARS. 619 


A. ATILIUS CALATINUs, 


| a ſecond time. 
Prætor. P. SERVII Ius Grmmvs, 
Curule Xdikes. A. Manlius Torquatus. 
| Ci. Cornelius Do ella, 
Plebeian .- L. Papirius Turdus, 
diles, P. Meanius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the C. Marcius Cenſorinus. 
TN C. Flaminius Nepos. 
| C. Atilius Bulbus. - 
C. Antius Reſtio. 
M. Tullius Nepos. 
IL. Marcius Philippus. 
IL. Numitorius Pullus. 
IL. Roſcius Nepos. 
| L. Antiſtius Nepos. 
bu M. Albinius Nepos. 
. * M. Fabius Buteo. 
Rome. M. Calpurnius Flamm. 
Military Quæ- C. Sulpicius Gallus. 
ſtors. C. Lutatius Catulus. 
Provincial A. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
 Quarſtors, Sp. Papirins Curſor. 
I. Papirius Gurſor 
C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 


| Pro-Gmul. | Sem, Fulvius Pætinus .Nobi- | 


lior. He triumphs over the 
Coreyræans and Carthagini- 


ans; whom he had beaten at ! 


M. IEmilius Paulus. He tri- 


zoo. v. . of R. 
199. Conſulſbip. CN. 'SERVILIUS PIO. 


SC. SEMPRONIUS BLASUS. 


" He triumphs over the Cartha- 
inians. 


RE ET 2 unius Pera. 


Poſthumius Megellus. He | 
118 * in his Office, and after 
his death his Collegue abdi- : 


; cated according to cuſtom. 
Pretir. , L. Posrhuutus MEeGELLUs 


SO 

— N; We Be WF 

1 88 eig / 

Plebeian E. Abritiu Feet. nus. 
diles. 2 Mo nuciits T. 

Tribunes of be L. *Cxcilius e. ? 
People, C. Atilius Bulbus. 
1 L. Flaminius Nepos. 


Oo 


_ umphs over the lame Nations. 


who was N at the ſame 


Provincial 


C. Pompilius Nepos. 

IL. Genucius Aventinenſi 18. 

L. Menius Ne 

Q. Fundanius . 

L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 


L. Czdicius N epos. 


A. Virginius Nepos. 


[Quæſtors of T. Sempronius Gracchus, , 


Rome, D. Lutatius Cerca, 
Milita TAS 2 Valerius Lævinus. 
os Seser. Sulpicius Longus. 

L. Sextius Lateranus. 
Quæſtors. L, Geganius Macerinus. 
Sex. Fulius Cæſar. 

A. Virgmins Rutilus. 


Pro-Conſul. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Aſina. 


He triumphs over the Car- 


thaginians. 


| N 39. Papirias Curfor. 


501. T. OE 


| 200. Confulſip. C. AURELIUS cone 


He triumphs over. the Cartha- 
rinians'and Sicilians. . 
_ P.;SERVILIUS:- GEMINUS. 


| Cenſors, NI. Valerius Maximus Meſ- 
. ſalla. 


P. Sernpronius Sophus, 24 
The thirty-ſeventh: Luftrom.:- 3h $Reahin 


dee P. . CLaupivs' Porcurs, 
Curule Adiles. L. Hin Barbönla. 
A. Amilius Let idus. 


Plebeian A. Cn, Bebius Tail, 


diles. P. Popiliut Tamas: 
Tribunes of the L. Junius Pullus. 
People. L. Cominius Nepos. 
C. Fulcinius Trio, 5 Jo 
IL. Numitonius Pullus. 
Ef Reltis, + 
F 5 2 | 
lhinius 
Ie 1 2 3 
3 ius Nepos. 
L. Megjlivs Tullus. 
Queſtors of Mt Senf enn Tuditanus, 
Rome. Z. Get CA fins. 


er N rt . 10. 210 5 0 


ſtors. millus N 
Provincial 0 Manglins, Fes,” . 
en TL. Dunttius Flaminius. wen . 
C. Valeri Potitus Placens. © 
L. Albinius Nepos. 


4K 2 r 
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BEEF" P. Decius Mus. 


Provincial 


Gro . The 0 an b oL IN MIIAI IIS 


502. IJ. of NR.” ES [Provincial C. Liciniue Paru. E297 
201. OE] 5 c ls METELLUS. Den. Apia, 
. FURIUS PACILUS. 5 . Poflius Flaccinator. 
161 . Mantivs Torqu SLE. . = \Aucttts'Seevela. 
nn Sorters,” 0 Fre- Coſal. * Ceilius Metellus. He tri. 
' CuruleEdiles. R. Atilius Bulbus. . 4 © "umphs er the Carthagini- | 
. Flaminius Nepos. N As. 


Plebeian E- I. Tullius Nepos. 


| Pro-Quæſtor. 2 Prtillins bene. 


diles. L. Marcius Philippus. = 504. V. of R. 
2 ribunet of the C. Fundanius Fundulus. 20g. Conſulſhip. P. I. CLAUDIUS PULCHER. 
+ a M. Lieinius Calypus. TUS PULLUS. 
2 Domitius {Fnobarbus. N 
"Silius Nerva. * 1 Dictator. m er.xthiwvs GLICIA. 


8 Titinius Nepos. 
M. Canuleius . 


tbe 5 | MM. Metilius Nepos. 


1 Pompilius Nepos | TN 


Fundanius . - 
" Quarters of A. Po bumins 2 
* Rome. _ . | 
- Military Qu = pra 5c 8 


ſtors. Hai nei nut. 

— Poli Spurinus.. 

— . Quarters,” . Cerumcanius Nepos. 
| £ Cerumcamius Nepos. 


He was forced to abdicate,, 
and 
Bs ATILIUS CALATI- 


NUs cbhoſen in his room. 
G. of the 3 Cæcilius Metellus. | 
Pretor. C. Funtius Pacilus. 
| CuruleÆdiles. M. Fabius Bures. 
Ci. Sulpicius Gallus, 
| Plobeian A. F. Farius Tullus. 
diles. L. Maciliat Trullus. 


x 5 of the C. Fundanus Fundulus. 


e M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 


M. Calpurnius Flamma. 
Fork ee Fares G 4 Sh. Ieilius Ruga. 
503. 2 C. Sempronius Tuditanus.. 


ſecond, time. 


en Arnius REGULUS, „ 
I.., MANIJUS VULSO, a le wo 


Ce. Lutatius Catulus. 
2. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 


r | ea * 1 
Prætor. N. Fazivs Burroo. kd - 3 ae wr Tore | 
Curule ÆEdiles. Af. Fabins Licinas. | 1 Queſtors gf 77. Clauttius Nero. e 


M. Cornelias-Cethegus.. 
Plebeian - Be 22 a 96 . | 
diles. . Gan tinenſis. 
Tribune: of t thi P. Mueius Scævola. 
People. L. Sextius Lateranus. 
| 5 E. Mznius Nepos. "0 
oy 40 Minucius Augurinus. 


wer uz- & Ogulnius Gallus. 75 
3 


2. Fuluius Flatcus. 


Semprunius & bus. qe 
Provincial 7. Sem mus Gracchus,. 


3 J. Manlivs Vulſo. 
ke Lins „ | Pro- ful. Sp. Furius Purpuree. 
1 Ne F505. T. of R. 
my D Licinius Sto. * HOW dats 2 RELIUS Wed 
Gelen of ©. Valerins Falto, © » 12 + Noh d Fog time. 7 
ame. „„ Prator. M. Fazivs Licivs, bs 
3 5 Rees Cr. ene, Fundanius iis i 
Lan ty col F ee El 2» 


3 
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Or, CoNSsULAR CATLENDARS. 


Plebeian 2 . Licinins Catous. 


diles. Silius Nerva. 
Tribunes of the Fl. Sempronius Gracchus. 
People. L. Sextius Lateranus, 
P. Publilius Philo. 
Ce. Scantius Nepos. 
C. Pompilius Nepos. 
Q. Lutatius Cerco. 
Anicius Præneſtinus. 
WY G Perth Nope: 
_ _ . .Q.-Plztorius Nepos. 
4 milius Nepos. 
e dr of L. e Malleolus. $ 
Rome. aleriut Fus. 
Military G . Caroilins Maximus, 
ſtors. . Marcius Rutilus. 
Provincial C. Lutatius C ulus. 
© OF; 5 2 Vaterius 3 
T. Popillius/Sab 
; 5 F Alelus Sad. 
cod, . 5 of R. A 


205. Comſulſbip- L. CECILIUS Rs 
| a ſecond time. 


M. FABIUS BUTEO: 


wb Quzſtors of Cn. Servilius Cæpio. | 


C:nſers, A." Atitivs Calatinus. 
1 1 Wh! Manlius „ N 
cus. | 
The thirty-eighth' Luftrum.. 
Pretor. . ATizivs Bol zus. 


Curule/Ediles. P. Matius Scæuola. 
IL. Livins Denter. 

Plebeian .- C. Lattatius Catulus. 
diles. C. Licinius Stolo. 

Tribunes of the M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
People... Q. Mamilius Furinus. 
C TFitinius Nepos. 

L. Genucius Clepſina. 

N. Sextius Lateranus. 
M. Anicius Gallus. 
Ce. Sicinius Nepos. 

M. Titius Rufus. 
L. Albinius Nepos. 

L. Genucius Aventinendis. . 

M. Poblicius Malleolnt. 

. Cornelius, Lentulus Caudinus. 

T. Villius T; appulus. | 

. Clelius Siculus. 

; Fhicia.. 


C. Papirius Maſe, 


> 


* 


r 


| Quxſtors of 


Military Wu 
tors. 
Provincia! 
— 


- 


"q %4 4 


4 E 


| 206. . Conſulſhip. ME OTAGILIUS CRASSUS, 


4. u Est. M. Fuleids 8 wy 


diles. T. Sempronius Gracehus.. - | 
- | Tribunes of the "i Petillius Spurinus. 
People. | Fulyius Flaccus. 


3 


Rome. C. Calpurnius Pipe. 
| Military Que- . Genucius Cipus. SLY 
| ftors. P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus 5 
Provincial. C. Fin Pittor.-- ; | 
Quæſtors. A. Peg umius Abinus. + 
| — ius Brochus. 
er. e Salbe. 
508. TJ. of R$ 5 


JI 205. n M. FABIUS: BUTEO. 


2 — 
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* th Cap Vitudus. 
linus. 
8 Aude otta. 
Pro-Quæſtor. Sp. Carwlius Maximus. 
507. V. of R. 


3 


— — == Mx 


s 


Ad ſecond time. 
M. F enn LICINDS. 


iT Lk con ,,, 
NRP OS.. 


<= — = XX — 


- „ — . ——_ 
by — 3 — 
— — py — @ — 

— — 


Dictator. 


{ 


Prætor. U. VEPICIUS GaLLUs. 
area Poſthumins Albinus. 
C. Claudias Centho. 


Plebetm E. C. Pundanius Fundulus. 


M. Genucius Aventinenſis; 
C. Cornelius Ne 
L. Coruncanius' Neves. 
E. Frebius be. 
+ Lieinius Craſſus. 
Ti. Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Decius Mus. 
EK. Duitius Nepos. 


95 ATILIUS BULBUS. 


| Pretor. I. AURELIUS Cora. 45 
s Canute dine 9; Valerius 0 1 
„ milius * 1 
Plebeian E. O. Putatins Cerco, ' hl 
diles. Publius Philo. + A With 
| Tribunes of the C. Mamilius Turinus. N eee ir il 
People, © On. Pupiug N. 1 1 
5 Serriproniug aan, 1 
5 "Si Anierus Przneſtinus,:”” 21 1 
' 20 Apu aus Panſa, e 10 
3 C. Licinius ( ſſus. ya = iy 
M. Fuss Nane, 15 
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„ Atinius Labeo. 
: Anicius Gallus, 
11285 : Peetelius Libo Viſolus. 
| Queeſtors of | unius Pera. EE FA 


Prater. © 0. LU i Carurus. 9 1 


1 en ref Hubinus. 111071 
Rome. * Ts anlur\Forquatus. Rien one | 
Military Q F 


Provincial 


hs ect Ce Abos runbu- 


Rome. T. Heturius Phih. 3 e 


Military Quz- K. Furius Bibacutus. 1 5 
ſtors. Pomponium Math. 


Provincial Sulpicius Us. | 
Quæſtors. 5. argen, hs Us, | 


. Sulpicius Camerinus, 
290185 ."Livigs Denter. $62) 0 
Fo. Y. of E. n 
208. Wen A. MANITUS/ "TORQUA- | 

TUS ATTICUS. wo 
 C.SEMPRONIUS: BLE. 
8 U8, a ſecond time. 


Curule Kale E ewe + xm th 
C. Cornelius 285 i 4 2 4 
1 K. 2 Caruticaninis 3 


diles. 8 Tp — rin. . 


Tribinss 7 th cous. 
EPR Sempromus Sophus. 
Aeinius Longus. 
2 Plztorius N eb. 
0 ale L Pe Situs Nerv.” 
Q Ogulnivs Gele. 
7.42. a wSemprotiius Gracchus. 
nene ders. 
E Trebus Nepos. 105 * 
M. Silius Nerva. 22211 i 71131 * 


1 n — 


ſtors. 0 Nablus ict. 
Mt erer NE: | 


ö * 3 . * F 
in He ima, | 
$10; Y; of Rnd rs 


1 "SULPICTU S GALLUS. 


1 
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1 


ee He ee 3 89 505 Rags. 


P rtr. 15 -SEMPRONIUS -GRACCHUs. | | 
Curule diles. P Fa alerius: Falboa nn *: windy” ? 

| Valar Maximus Poticus. 1 
Dene, 12 Fulyius 7 5 0 HEAP 
Tribunes of the L. Poblicius u. 
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. Fopillius Sabellus. 
Veturius, Catvinus, 
14 e ben 1 
F,, 
; Lutatius Tarutus, 
7 "$i atcius Rutilus. 
icinius Nepos. 
"0. ae, d os. 


an oe” Cs 4. Amilius Z. dug. 


Nee 


RN omponius- atho, 
Military A Cn, 'Fulvis Centumalus. 
ſtors. Auel, Cra ws. 
Provincial * in Gallus. _ 
e. 45 Papitint Cruſſus. 
1 Fapirius Turdus. 
| 7220 Her vi Hut Abate, | K 
210. . Conſullhig, x VE * «ts ULus. 
; 5 AIUS ALBIN US. 


1 


Pres 1. 9 TupfrAx us. 


Varkxius FaLTo... 


The E  Eablifmit of a fecond Pretorſhip. - 
Cc urule diles, 2 ornelius Lentulus. 
15 1 05 Meſs. 2 
Plebein uloius . OE 
** 01687” Fra T Nc arus. 
Tribunes of the M. Poblicius Malleolus. 
9 L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 
L. Pomponius Nepos. 
En. Flavius Nepos. Alan 
„Ti. Villius Tapulus. 
Sex. Curatius 9 
FO 4 CCC 
| Th Fulvius, Peztinus. 
7 SEL 608 © Claudius Glicia. 
1 80 Fabius Maximus Ve nmel. 
i eg Valeria Levin 


| Military Que- Cn; Cornelius Bui, 


ſtor s. C. Minucius Ru 7. 


| | Provincial | . Monucius Niet. 
12 „ Otucilius Craſſus. 
7 5 ; NV. Fuventius | Thalna. 
Ss 8 7 eee Cethegus. 


5 A ene TORQUA 
"TOS ATTICUS, a Room 
145 "oi He triun $'over the 
Fal lei. "Wy 


1215 Res LUTATIUS 


Ox, CoOoNSULAR CALENDARS. 


' LUTATIUS CERCO. 
le triumphs over the Faliſci. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 1 
M. Fabius Buteo. 


The chirey-ninth Luftrum. 


C. Mamnitivs TurINUsS; 
P. VALERIUS FALTo. 


Cenſers. 


Prætors. 


C urule Edles. P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 4 


C. Fabius Pictor. 
Plebeian E- 2. Ogulnius Gallus. 
diles. C. Sempronius Sophus. 
Tribunes of _ M. Genucius Cipus. 
"Os Cn. Furius Brochus. 
Mu. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Ci. Atilius Regulus. 
C. Calpurnius Piſo. 
C. Plautius Proculus. 
M. Flavius Nepos. 
. Sempronius Gracchus. 
C. Atinius Longus. 5 
M. Marcius 9 .— g 
æſtors. of 5 Cn. Minucius 5. 
__ - Ahlen 1 
Military C. Aguilius Flarus. 
ſtors. 1 Otactlius Craſſus. 
al S Oxulnins Gallus, 
Sulpicius Rufus. . 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
T. Cornelius Blaſio. 
Pre. Cub i in C. Lutatius nes. 
Sicily. 
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He tri- 
umphs over the Carthagini- 
ans, Who were beaten at Sea. 
nde e Fal ro. He tri- 
| FREE a? over 


Pr 05. KEI Blaſw- 
C. Monucius . 
$13. V. of N. 
212. Conſulſip. C., CLAUDIUS CENTHO. 
M. SEMPRONIUS TUDI- 
TANUS. 
I. V. ALKRIYS) Maxamps) Poe, 
Ixus. 8 L 4 
1 A..Posrauanus, Azpmws. ty 
| Carle Kale, wb Sulpicius Rufus. 
| IL Purgus Bibaculus. 15 
De pieces, compoſe 


— Ny 


„* 


wius Andronicus, i 3h ; 


d at Kane 


T# 3 


| Queſtors of 


. 


I Prætors. 


the Carthagini- | 


ho were, beaten at Sea. 


— 


Plebeian E- L. Poblicius Malleolus: 
diles. M. Poblicius Malleolus. 
Tribunes of the M. Pomponius Matho. 
W Cn. Pomponius Rufus. 
Q. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus. 
C. Conſidius Nepos. 
Sex. Statius Nepos. 
D. Junius Pera. 
M. Livius Denter. 
M. Allienius Nepos. 
C. Plætorius Nepos. 
M. Claudius Glicia. 
M. Amilius Barbula. 
Mi Cn. Cos, Nepos. 
ilit uz- C. Duilius Nepos. 
[ fits: M M. Manibus Vitulus, 
Provincial L. Apuſtius Fullos. 
Quæſtors. M. Papirius Craſſus. 
T. Quinctius Capitalinus. 
| I. Acilius Glabrio. 
Pro-Cmſl in Q. Lutatius Cerco. 
ici 
be. Geben Cn, Cornelius Bab. 
14. V. f 
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5 
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213. Confulſhip. O MAMILIUS TURINUS.. 8 


. VALERIUS FALTO. 
K 

CAUDNUsS. 
C. Licidrus VARVs. 


3 


of Curale Kalle, — Poſthumins Albinus. 


T. Manliur Turguatus. = 
Crude. M; 
: Aulius Cerretanus. 
Junius Pera. 
C. Arennius Nepos. 

L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Sextius Curatius Nepos. 
Di. Veturius Calvinus. 
C. Numitorius Nepos.. fe 
C. Volſeius Fictor. 

IL. Titinius Nepos. 

L. Papirius Turdus... 
Cn. Apronius Limo. 
Q: Fabius Verrucoſus.. - 


C. Atilius Rex 
. 
12 Anbegſf 


Plebeian K. 8 

diles. 

Tribunes f 1525 
e 


3 


Queſtors of 
Rome 
Military W  Pofthumius 


ſtors. 


Provincial 


CORNELIUS. LSSTULUE: 


N 


Plebeian . A. Pomponfus Matho. C 


N TY 2 Valerius Falto. 


215. Conſulſoip, Fa ' CORNELIV S LENTU- 


| 988 T bFoesrieids MalLxolus. 
— ap - 
Curdlediles 85 Cornelius B 


| Plebeian E F en on 
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Pro-Conſul in ae Cerca. 
Sicily. 
515. V. of R. 


- VAEERIUSs FAL TO. 
Pretors. C. Fanrvs PretoR. 

 M:/Gzwvervs Cievs. = 

Curule Ædiles. M. #miliusLepidus. 

Ap. Claudius Crafſus. 


diles. C. Hm Re Taler, 1 
Tribunes of the Cn, Fulvius Centumalus. 10 
Prople. L. Anicius Gallus. . 
M. Aquittius Florus. Ft 3 

M. Aulius n ee ee 

M. Qurius Dentatus. 1059 


M. Pomponius Mathe. 1 Þ 


= il Pap firius Turdus. 
Vilius Maximus. 


8. ee 


M. Claudius Glicia. 


Quzſtors of G Sei, Nb rz 


Rome. L. Cornelius Ce 


Military Quz- A. Levitt Plano. | 


ſtor - -. 1T7/\Dunius: Flamininus. 


Provincial + Longinus. 
1 7 8 Cn nity Capitolinus. 
; M. Pmarms. Natta. 


- Pa Malius Capitolinus. 


np =: . Atilius Regulus. 
516. V. of N. 


as 5 eus He tri- 
oo over the Lig ures. 
f LVIUS #FLACCUS. / 


Fabius Very 


Tring a Idee Ru 


B n MAZIMYs 
14 Curule Adiles. L. Papiriug Turdus. 
8 Plebeian K. Ti. eturius Calvinus. 
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N ce . Valerins Meſſe 
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DO. Calpurniu Pic, 
lenius Nepos. 


ere „ 2 8 of A. Atilius Calatinus. 
214. e Ti SEMPRONIUS GRAC- | 


Name. C. Flaminius Nepos. 
Military Quæ- P. Valerius Flaccus. 
ſtors. Sp. Furius Philus. 


Provincial G. Teint „„ 

ne, M. Claudius Marcellur. 
A. Manlius Vulſo Longus. 
I. Manlius Torquatus. 


; Pro-Conſul 1 Valerius F alto. Y 


Sicily. 
Pro- Quæſtor. C. lulu Regulus 
517. V. of R. 
216. en f. cOoRNELTus LEN- 
TULUS CAUDINUS. 
| | 5 0. LICINIUS VAR US. 
5 Tus Secular Games celebrated 
- third time under the direc- 
tion of M Emilius, and 
| M. LIVIUS SALINATOR. 
Cenfors. IL. Cornelius Eentulus Cau- 


I. C a 
* 4 n Cerco. The lat- 
MP r died before h his office ex- 
| .pired, 
| Pretors. TH Pos rnumrus Mane 


unius Pera. . 


s diles. 2 Apronius Limo. 
ribunes of t Atilius Regulus. 
Ko Y, as . 1 Augurinus. 
| So eo 85 lus. 
P utius Carus. 
L. Statius Nepos, © 
En. Minucius Feſſus. 
. Otacilius Craſſus. 
e 2 Aquilius Florus. 
. Phetorius . 
| C. Metitius Nepc 


Nome. 5 AEmilius — 


ius Brutus. 


ſtors. : niu⸗ Brutus. 


B. Janbus Brutus, 


Foo 5 8 d 
Sm 22 
Sempro zug, 
N Marcin; f : 2 * i A 
M. Minycius Peas. . 
1 M. 'OtaTiug Craffus. 


N * E * 
Wer 4.4 
* . 


x 20 rt : — | be Fubvius N Nile. 


L. Cornelius 
P. Pinarius 4 E 


O.. Apuſtins Fulli. 


: a2 
18 
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| Pro-Conful. 


> 


Or, Consviar CALENDBARS. 625 


Pro-Conſul. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Theatrical Pieces of Cn. Nevius. 
Pro-Quæſtor. Sp. Furius Philus. IPlebeian E M. Fuventins Thalna, 
519. . of R. diles. Otacilius 2 4 
217. Conſulſbip. T. MANLIUS.. TORQUA- Tribunes of the C. Atilius Regulus. 
TUS. He triumphs over the] People. P. Numitorius Nepos. 
Sardinians. | Sp. Melius Capitolinus. 
„„ ne OO UE IOIOS BUERUS. | M. Terentius Nepos. 
Prætort. M' Pouroxius MarTHo, „ Ci. Oppius Cornicinus. 
M. EMIL Ius LErinus. | MN. Manlius Vitulus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Æmilius Barbula. | C. Sallonius Sarra. 
AH. Papirius Craſſus. Q. Minucius Thermus. 
Plebeian E- Cn. Fulvius Centualun . Te Juventius Thalna. 
diles. M. Ne N . Cn. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Tribunes of the L. Apuſtius Fullo. og. ic of C. Scantinius Capitolinus. 
People. | C. Manilius Nepos. - Rome. L. Æmilius Papus. - 
& Cxdicius Noctua. Military Quz- A. Amilius Paulus. 
L. Memmius Nepos. | ſtors. M. Liuius Salinator. 
L. Acilius Glabrio. Provincial . Centenius Penula. 
M. Pontificius Nepos. n B. Letorius Mergus. 
Ce. Antonius Nepos.. .. _ I. Sergius Fidenas, 
C. Cxdigivs Noctua. I. Flaminius Cile. 
On, Ockavius Nepos. Pro-Conſul. M. Emilius an 
C. Duilius Nepos. Pro-Quæſtor. M. Minucius ſn. 8 Ari 
Quzſtors of M. Valerius Flaccuu sg. 520. V. of R. s 


Rome.. A. Falvids Nobilor. I | 219. Conf jo -QUFABIUS A RU. | 


ili 2. C. Servilius Cæpio. 
5 — * M. Horatius Pulvillus. OS he n er 
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Provincial , L. Manilius Neæpos. \ | | RT ! POMPONIUS MATHO. 
| uzſtors. M. Antonius Nepos. | 4 triumphs E 
25 n. Cornelius 800 Aſma, | 9 PAL . — MET one the Sardi- 
AH. Minucius Rufus. Pr ds. 


Pro-Conſul i in Q.Fulvius Jaan Bl | 'M 1 — ene. 


J 
7 | CuruleAdiles. C. Oracih 
” . Sp. "Parti Phila Philus 1 acilius Cya 3 
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851 4% 8 J ! N 1 $ 
5 19. V. of 3 nA Plebeian K- 85 3 u. 
218. Conſulſhip. LP 1 ALBI- diles. & 724 9 
5 A Tribunes the T. ius arus, - 
. A VIL ius MAXI- | People. Ca Ebutius arils, | 
: vi MEU Se, He, iumphs over | M. Let — mg 
T & : ; dinians.., | 3555 8 MES ius — 2 
Cenſors. | 3 VVo»EoIliẽͤ Magnus Fell 
. | N L. 4 
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l 8 Fulle Florus. 


* M. e MiIzSOI Gs. it; Rs On, Octavius Ne pos. 
P. ORNELIUSLENTU Lvs Huster of . Ge oe PatertuJus. 
-\Cavnintsst | J Rome. udius Marcellus. 


| 47 Military uz- P. Furius Philus.... 
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You. . 5 eee "#1 ; " Provincial 
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Pro-Quæſtor. 2 cu Penula. 
220. Confulſoip. M. AMILIUS. LEPIDUS. 


| 8 f 


"Te bar Paatts.' 
ueeſtors. 77. N eng 
2 | Acilius e 155 

5 | Babius Tamphilus.  . ... 
Pro-Conſul. X. Poſthumins: -\ IR 0 


521. I. of N 


M. nien MALLEO- 
"JUS; 

NI. | — 1 

Cn. Fuuyvivs CEN TUMALus. 

Curile ales HP. Valerius Flaccus. 


EM ei, 


Sp. Furius Pbilus. by 2 l . 


Plein 2 L. Apuſtius Fullo. „ e 
diles. 2, Codicius Nous. 
Tribunes of the'C. Flaminius N epos. 
. O. Carvilius Maximus, | 
M. Atilius Calatinus. 
M. Claudius „ 
C. Minucius Augurinus. 
P. Mlius Pætus. | 
„C. Lalius Nepos. 
M. Cæcilius Metellus. 
2. Aulius Cerretanus. 
| C. Claudius Canina. 


5 Quæſtors of C. Luiatius Catulus. 
Ram.. C. Cornelius Ss Alina. 
Miley . FS Pamponius N. epos. 
ſtors. Quinctius Flamininus. 
Provincial . Otacilius Craſſus. 
Quæſtors. 2 Aurelius Cotin. 
Aurelius Cotta. 
L. Furius Philus. 
Pro-Conful in M. Junius Pers, 
Sicily. 


Pro-Quzſtor.. 0. Cornelius Scipio cu. x 


$22, L. of 


2 d ME POMPONIUS MATHO. 


S. 'PAPIRIUS MASO. He 
triumphs over the Corſicans, | 
on the hill:of Alba. 

Diane, 0. DUIEFUS. 
G. of the Horſe. C. Aurelius Cotta. 


Cenfors. I., Manlius Totquatus. * 
Quintus Fulvius Flaecus. 
Their election was defective, 
and they abdicated. 
I. Posruumius MzerlTus. 


| ” OTacitivs CRAsSUs. 
es, M4. Valerius Me * 


. r 
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|Plebeian. = C. Atilius Regulus. 


diles. Cu. Oguluius Gallus. 
wer, ” the C. Apuſtius Fullo.: 


199 e le. Junius, Brutus. bf 
| 5 755 . Cl audius Canina. 


6 Fabrichis Luſcinus. 

C. Flavius Nepos. 

175 Fulvius Pætinus Nobilior. 
L. Junius Brutus. | 

N 5 Claudius Aſellus. 

© 1 Nees, 


|: 


opillius . 
en of . en Lu 
Rome. Manlius 
Military Quæ- L. Cæcilius Ae. | 
I ftors. 7 Nautius Rutilus. 
Provincial L. Junius Pullus.. 
n e M. Livius Pruſus. 
. 1 FSergi us Fidenas. 
' "Ec Valerius Meſalla. . 
Pro-Conſul in Sp. Furius Philus. 
Sicily. 
5 Pro-Quæſtor. P. Cornelius Scipio Aſma. 
4523. V. of R. 
222. Con ſulſbip. M. Milaus BARBULA. 
M:+JUNIUS PERA. A 
| Cenſors. — Fabius Maximus Ver- 
F coſus. | 
NM. Sempronius Tuditahus. 
Th len f, Luftrum. 
Prator: M. Arilius Rrcuius. 


M. Aritrus CRAs sus. 


| | urule Ediles. C. Servilius Cæpio. 


AA. Valerius Flaccus. 
Plebeian . C. Servilius Nes. 
F Si us Longinus. 
Fri unes of the inucius Rufus. 
l. L. Manilius Nepos. 
A. Atilius *75 ao | 
MM. Antonius N 
ee Fulvius Nobilior. 
M' Marcius Nepos. 
C. gui Cenſorinus. 
*Q, Petillius Nepos. 
P. Plautius Hypſæus. 
P. Apuleius Saturninus. 
3 of D, Terentius Culls. 
Rome IL. Elrus Petus Tuber. 
Military 8 Cornelius Scipio. 
ſtors. 5 Scantinius Capitolinus. 15 


rr 
% 


| Þ | | 5 Provincial 


Provincial TL. Mareius Philippus. 
Quæſtors. "D, Sulpicius Patorculus, 
C. Furius Pacilus.. 
C. Sulpicius Longus. 
Pro-Corful in MP. Furius Philus, 
Sieily. 6 
Pro-Conful in M. Pomponius | Maths. 


Sardinia and 


7 - . 

Corſica. | Ds 
* 1 

« * " 


Pro-Quattors. 4 ei Pal. | 
T. Anius Eee 
24. V. of R. 


223. lee, POSTHUMIUS | ALBI- 


8, a ſecond time. 


CN. FULVIUS- CENT U- b 


1 MALUsS. 2 
Frætort. P. VALERIUSs EL Accus. __y 
: L. AposTivs FulLo. 
CuruleZdiles, E. Zmilius Papus. 
M. milius Paulus. - 
Plebeian ZE- C. Flaminius Nepos. © 5 
diles. T. Abutiug Carus. 8 
Tribunes hy the CG. Scantinius Capes: | 
People. O. Centenius Penulaa. 
L. Apuleius Saturninus. 
F Racilius Nepos, . 
L. Roſcius Nepos. 
N. Livius Salinator. 
I. Lztorius Mergus. 
L. Allienius Nepos. 
L. Trebonius Flavus. 
M. Antius Reſtio. 
Quæſtors of L. Emilius Paulus. 
Nome. M. Æmilius Barbula. 
Military Quz- C. Atilius Serranus. 
ſtors. os Efron Nepss. 75 
Provincial E. Opimius Panſa. 
Queæſtors. 85 ulcinius Trio. 
2 | Cn. Furius Pacilus. 
©. Servilius Geminus. 
Pro-Conſul i in 


AEmilius Barbula. 
Liguria. 


Pro-Conſul in Sp. Furius Philus. 
Sicily. N 
Pro-Conſul in M. P omponius Maths, 
Corſica ane 
P , E. Cornelim $ 
ro-Qu Wa. ornelius Scipio. 
| 125 L. Manlius git 
T. Annius Luſcus, 


? 
i 


_ {| Tribunes of the M. 


| | Provincial. 


i Pretors, 


Or, CoansUuLar CALENDARS. * 


1 


525, V. of R. 


| 224. Cheb b. BP, caRvILIs MAXIMUS, 


-* a ſecond time. 
Q. FABIUSMAXIMUS VER- 
RUCOSUS, a ſecond time. 
M. VaLERIOUS Mzss ALI A. 
C. Atitivs'REGULUsS. 
Curule Ædiles. P. Furius Philus. 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 
Plebeian E C. Apuſtius Fullo. 
diles. M. Junius Brutus. 
inueius Rufus. 
People. Q. Alius Pætus. 
Q: Bzbius Tamphilus, 
C. Aeilius Glabrio: 
A. Sellius Nepos. 
M. Claudius Mareellus. 
Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
A. Trebonius Aſper. 
C. Lucerius Nepos. 
C. Scaptius Nepos. 


2 | | Quzſtors of” Zi n Philo. 


Rome. M. Fabius Licinus. ' 


Military Quæ- P. Claudius Nulcher. 


ſtors. C. Terentius Varro. 
C. Lætorius Mergus. 
W M. Martius. 


P. Servilius Geminus. 


| Pro-Confal in Cn. Tutors Centumalus, | 


Illyricum. 


Pro- Conſul in 85 F urius P hilus. | 


Sicily. 


| Pro-Conſul in N. r Matho. 


Sardinia and , 
Corſica. * | * + 


© 4 re Gele. Cn. Put N 


'L. Manlius 2 
8 | - £4 Annius uſes | 
526; Y. of. 
225. Confulhipy VALERIUS FLACCUS. 
M. ATILIUS-REGULUS; 
L. Amitivs Parvs. 
C. Sexvaiivs "da 


W and Sardinia, mage « Prærbib. 8 
0 in Si- C. FLAMISIUS Nena A 
Cl — * 4 N 


Brains. 7 


| 7. * 
| Tra 6 in Ser- Mi Vatantus F Accus. 1 


410 "A * f 8 e 2 . 2 9017 


25 7 Le N 


On. Pulvius Max. Gun | 
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628 The Carre times ManBlzs; 


Curule/Ediles, P. Cornelius Scipio Aſma. 
: K. Duinftius Flamininus. 
| Plebeian - A. Atilius Bulbus. 
. © dikes. | P. Plautius Hypſeus. 
Tribune of the y Laney Catulus. 
| - Pomponius Nepos. 
| 985 L. — 46, Dd 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 
L. Villius Tappulus. 
T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 


weſtors of 
Quizſtors « 


Mn —— Clarins 
ſtors. C. Fundanius Fundulus. 


Provincia! C. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 


Quezſtors, N. Fabius Butea. 
XM. Pompouus 1 


T. Antanius Merends. 


Pro-Quæſtors. C. Lætorius Mergus. 


Cn. Fubvius Centumalus, N 


527. V. of R. 


226. Conſulſoip. M. VALERIUS MESSALLA. 


I. APUSTIUS EULLO. 
Proetors of M. EIIius Paulus. 
Rome. M. Junmos BaxvTvs. 
Prator: in 81. C. Szrvitnus! Cxrio. 


Lily and Sar- T. 'AEBUTIVS CARES, Try (fl 
diniz. 


Curule#diles. 4 „ 


554 cantinius alias. 
Plebeian 5 AV. r 


diles. L. Leterius Mergus. mw 5 po 
Tribunas ve, 'T.-Apnius-Luſcus. , , 


"Pole. > Al Pans, 


TL. Cecilius Matellus, - 


FI ES Ss 


* Livius Druſus-. by OE 


os. empronius Longus. 

_ 1 Fullus. en 
P. Curatius Nepos. 

Gee. of Fo Cornef: Merenda. 


{ Af ZEmilius Lepidits. :: ker i , 90 8 


N 1 uz- O. Mucius Scavola. 
— oe 'S Tanin Strabo.: 


Provincial C. Livins Druſus. ** a 


8 8 4 — 


— 


'F 


— ——— 


d 


22 


i 


| Plebeian . C. Lutatius Catulus. 


 T.. Geganius Macerinus. 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 


To Antonius Merenda. 


— N. Fabius Butes. 


The war WARE the Romans and the 
inhabitants of Gallia Nee 


528. Y. of R. 


4227. Confulſip. L. EMILIUS PAPUS. He 


triumphs over the Gauls. 


C. ATILIUS REGULUS.. 


cui. C. Claudius Centho. ; 
„ M. Junius Pera. | 
1 The forty-ſecond Luftrum, 
I . Foy P. Fuxtvs PriLus. 
Nome. Cx. Corntiivs' Scirro CA - 
vos. | 


| Preters in Si- C. Arusrrus Fur o. 


cily and Sar- P. PLAUTIUS 2 
dinia. 
Curule Ediles. P. Cornelius Scipio, 


TL. Manlius Tue. 


diles. VS. Bebius Tamphilus. 
Tribunes 1 the Q. Terentius eo. 
| N 85 Centenius Penula. 
I.. Marcius Philippus. 
Ci. Menius Nepos. 
P. Furius Aculeo. 


ft IL. Flius Pætus Tubero. 


. M. Atilius Serranus. 
P. Scantinius Capitolinus, 
2 So Virginius Nepos. 
L. Fapirius Turdus. 


I 


. 
IQuæſtors of MH. Ant i/hrus Nebes. 


7. Metilius Croto. 8 


TH Miliguy Quay Apuſtius _ . 


ſtors. T. Genucins. Clepſma, 


I Provincial Tj. Feturius Philo. 


9 9. Sulpicius Longus. © 


1 
"_ A i ? 
"If Li. Papirius Curſor. - 


P. Cornelius Dolabella. 


;F Pro-Quaitr Z. Geganius 1 | 


Sp. Naktrus Rutilus. 
529, Y. of R. 
ont MANLIUS TORQUA- 
'TUS, a fecond time... 
Lis 2 FULVIUS: FLACCUS, a 
| | ſecond time. 


8 


Or, ConsularR CALENDARS. 629 


Dictator. L. CACILIUS METEL- 
EUS, -* 
G. of the Horſe. N. Fabius Buteo. 
Prætors of K. QuincTiUs FLAMININUS, 
Rome. A. ATiL1Us BULBUs. 
Pretors in Si- M. CLaupius MARCELLUS. 
cily and Sar-P, CorneLivs ASINA. 
dinia. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Amilius Paulus. 
M. Æmilius Barbula. 
Plebeian - M. Livius Salinator. 
diles. Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
Tribune: of i the C. Atilius Serranus. 
People, 's Fulcinius Trio. 
a Meblius Capitolinus. 
gf; 3 Canuleius Nepos. 
Cn. Pupius Nepos. 
N T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
IL. Opimius Panſa. 
C. Numicius Nepos. 
A. Ogulnius Gallus. 
M. Oppius Cornicen. 
Quæſtors of A. Cornelius Mammula. 


Rome. Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 
Military Quz- Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 
ſtors. Ad. Claudius Marcellus. 


Provincial M. Æmilius Regillus. 
| com L. Porcius Licinus. 
M. Aurelius Cotta. 
_ Ser. Cornelius Rufinus. 
Pro-Quzſtors. T. Veturius Phils. 
Pe. Cornelius Dolabella. 


531. V. of N. 
230. Conſulſbip. CN 


M. Tullius Nepos. 
Cn. Fulvius Max. Centumalus. 
L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
Cn. Domitius ÆEnobarbus. 
C. Livius Denter. 
L. Flaminius Chilo. 
Quæſtors of Q. Claudius Flamininus. 
Rome. L. Poblicius Bibulus. 


Military Quæ- M. Atilius Regulus. 


ſtors. M. Minutius Rufus. 


Provincial C. Claudius Cent ho. 


Quæſtors. P. Sempronius Gracchus.. 
; L. Papirius Maſo. 
MA. Fun danius Render. 


Pro-Queeſtors, Ser. Cornelius Rafinus. 


M. Aurelius Cotta. 


. CORNELIUS - SCIPIO 
CALVINUS: 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS. He triumphs over the 
Gauls, Inſubres, and Ger- 
mans. 


Pretors of | M. Lrvivs SALINATOR.. 


Rome: M. Amitrus BaRBULA. 


Pr etors in Si- Q. Bzzwvs TAurmrus. 
dily and Sar- P. SERVILIUS. GEMINUS. 


dinia. 


CuruleXidites, L. Detirius Phils, 


M. Vaterius Levinus. 


| Plebeian . ©. Terentius Cules. 


diles. - L. Alu Patus Tuberv. 


de of R. ſribanes Al Letorius Mergus. os 


229. Ces C.F LAMINIUS NEPOS. He 
triumphs over the Gauls. 
P. FURIUS PHILUS. He 


triumphs over the Gauls and 


Prætorr 1 1 Rurus. 

Rome. C. LurArius CATULUs, 
Prætors in Si- NI. Farlus Lici dus. 1 

cily and Sar- P. Cx Aulus Nenn, 
dinia. 
Curule Ediles. 9. AZlius Pætus. 
C. Centenius Penula. 

Plebeian E- C. Terentius Varro. 


3 


People. M. Pompilius Nepos. 
DO. Genueius Clepſina. 
L. Antiſtius Nepos. 
P. Publicius Philo. 
Ce. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
C. Fundanius Fundulus. 
Q. Sempronius Graechus. 
M. Anicius Gallus. 
32 81 


| Queftors of II. Anilin Nepos. 


Rome. ._ Vibus Terentius V 


Military Quæ- Ap. Claudius Puleher.. 


ſtors. P. Sempronius Tuditanus.. 


diles. 7. Annius Luſceus. Provincial Cn. Fulvius Centumalns. 


| Tribunes of the M. Narcius Sermo. 
| TIO C. Licinius Varus. 
2 Decius Mus. ; 
T. Coruncanius Nepos, 


: 


; 


— Quaeſtars, | C. Calpurnius a 
 Newnms Pri | 
Ap. Claudius C. Centho.. ' 


|Pro-Quadtors, T. Papirius Moſo. 
rden, Z po 


532. V. 
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237. ala P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 


. Pretors of L. AmiLtrtvs Paulus. 


 Pretors in Sici- C. CEN TENIUS. PRWUt A. 


Ad. 
33. V. of R. FOE 


530 De CarrroLling ManBLES; 


$32. L. of” XL 4D X 


| ASINA. He triumphs over 
the Iſtrians. 
M. MINUCTUS RUFUS. 


DiQators. Q. FABIUS MAX. VER- 
| UCOSUS. 
5 n 8 BARBU- 


8 of the C. Flaminius Nepos. 
Horſe. *"\Q. Elius Pætus. 


Rome. TI. SEMRONrUs GRACCHUS, 


ly and Sardi- Q. SERVILIUS GEMINUS, | 
Go ons Fo rene bs be W : x 
CuruleXdiles. P. Cornelius Merenta. 
M. Amilius Lepidus. | 
Plebeian E- C. Atilius Serrants. - f 
diles. Cn. Pupius Napos. = 
Tribunes; of the Q. Mucius Sczvola. 
People. C. Fannius Strabo. 
2. Publilius Philo. 
C. Publicius Malleolus . 


as e 


L.. Albinius Ne i ee 


C. Livius Dru us... 
L. Petillius Cty, IT 
'Q;, Fetillius:Spurinus..' 1 
Q. Lutatius Cerco. 
5 Plætorius Nepos. 
ie of P. Carnelius Lentulus. 
Rome. M. Qgninins Gallus; + +: + 


Military Qua=L- Irv eee ce Hlamininus. 5 Y 


tors. © 2:51 | 
Provincial 7. Ames 3 ; 
if + et 4 Villius Tappulus. 
a0. I. Seribonius Lilo. | 


Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
Pro-Conful. in. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 2E. 
re Wee Putber. 
Calfurnius Fi. 
Clagaits C 


2 32: wa L. VETURIUS PHILO, 


| 


| PretrcinSici-Q, FERENTIUS Cure. 


CuruleÆEdiles. C. Ti erentius Varro. 


I Tribunes 1 the M. Metilius Croto. 


0 8 of P. Cornelius Lentulus Suræ. 


M. EMuILIUS LEPIDUs, a 
ſecond time, and 
NM. VALERIUS LEVINUS. 
Cenſors. L. Emilius Papus. 


C. F laminius Nepos. 


The forty-third Luftrum, - 


Pretors of T. ANN Ius Luscus. 
Rome. C. SeRviiivs NRPOS. 


ly and Sardi- P. CORNELIUS Scipio. 
nia. 


7. Otacilius Craſſus. % 05 
Plebeian E. Z. Flamininus Chilo. 


diles. C. Fun 'anius Fundulus. 


OS: C. Petillius Spurinus. 
M. Mareius Sermo. 
M. Antiſtius Nepos. 
L. Apuſtius Fullo. 
C. Antius Reſtio. 
N. Anicius Gallus. 
L. Genucius Clepſina. 
A. Frebius Gallus. 
L. Mzcillius Tullus. 


ee : „ Fabius Maximus. 
ilitary Quz-; . Amilius Lepidus. | 
"4 ' ſhots... +51 Oppius Salinator. 3 
I provincial L. Pomponius Veientanus. _ 
[Quæſtors. Cn. Fulvius Flaccus. 
2. Catius Nepos. 
232 r Eereiess io 
Fe of > L. ScRIBONIUS Lito. | 
Rome. Sxkk. CORNELIUS MERENDA. 
534. J. of R. 


233 Conſulpip, M. LIVIUS SALINATOR. 


L. EMILIUS PAULUS. 
| Pretors of L. Frivs Pærus Tuptro., 
Rome. Q. Mrivs Pæxrus. 


, 4 Prætors in Si- P. CORNELIUS MERENDA. / 


cily andSar- Cu. SERVILIUS Grulxvs. | . 
dinia, | 


1 Curule Ædiles. M. Emilius Regillus. 


A. Cornelius Mammula. 


C. LUTATIUS CATULUS. 
$0 Shes abdicated, becauſe there 
. |, _ "was ſome defect i in their elec- 
tton, and in their room were 


4 Fl 


J Plebeian 22 C. Livius Druſus. 


diles. C;' Popilius Sabellus. 
Tribunes of the Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 
Ns C. Letorius Mergus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus, 
I'h: 
I 


Or, Consvlan CalnnDARS. 


63 


Ti. Villius Tappulus. 71 Ci. Sulpicius Gallus. 
C. Titinius Nepos. I. Cornelius Lentulus. 

; L. Porcius Licinus. 536, V. of R. 

* NM. Aurelius Cotta. 85 235. Confulſip.©. FLAMINIUS NEPOS, a 
C. Volumnius Flamma Violens. de was killed 
(2: Silius Nerva. 4 


Cn. Sicinnius Nepos. 


Quæſtors of L. Hoftius Mancinus. 


Rome. I. Cincius Alimentus. 
Milit re T. Fonteius Capito. 
3 T. Popullius Sabellus. 
Provincial 2, Fabius Pictor. 
Quæſtors. C. Arunculeius Gotta. 
| C. Papirius Maſs. | 


P. Licinius Varus. 
Pate | in ©. Terentius Culeo. 
Sicily. | 
. Z. Pomponius Veientanus. 
| IT.. Ambus Paulus. 
Q. Catius Nepos. 
N. Livius Salinator. 
8 
234. 8 Pp. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 


TI. SEMPRONIUS T0. 


GUS, 


The dene Pe War. 


Pretors of C. TERENTIUs VARRO. 
Rome. C. ATiLIiUs SERRANUS: 
Prætors in Si- M. EMiLIus Leyeipus, 
cily and Sar- L. MAxLIus VuLs0. 
dinia. 
Curule diles. 9. Mucius Scevola. 
| C. Fannius Strabo. 
Plebeian E- T. Metillius Croto.. 
diles. "bs ff uſtius Full. 
* of the Q. Claading Flamininus. 
People. L. Poblicius Bibulus. 
M. Fundanius Fundulus. 
M. Titinius Nepos. 
C. Genucius Clepſina. 
Q. Apronius Panos. . 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
Q. Minucius Rufus. | 
2. Fundanius Fundulus. 
| N. Sextius Lateranus.. 1 
Quæſtors of M. Genucius Cipus, ' ' 
. "Rome.  'P. Libinius Craffus.. 
Military One C. Fulvius Flaccus. 
ſtors.. IL. Lucretius Tia. 
Provincial M. Cornelius W e 
_—_ * ä Silauuf n 


ro ha 


+4 


| 0 v. of R. 
236. c. C. TERENTIUS VARRO: 
Y | 


in the battle of the lake I hra- 
ſymenus; and i in his room was 
choſen 


M. ATILIUS REGULUS, a. 


ſecond time. 

Didtator. QE ABIUS MAXIMUS- 
: EMU COD SJ. 
| G. of the Horſe M. Minucius Rufus. 
pine, L. VETURTUS PHILO. | 
G. of the Horſe, M' Pomponius Matho. - 


1 Pretors of M. EMLTus REGILLUS, | | 


Rome. M. Pouroxtus MaTHro..- 


{ Pretors in Si- T. OTAciLivs CRAssus. 


cily and Sar- A, Connervs Naar. 
dinia. 

Curule Fdiles. Ap. Claudiis Pulcher.. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Plebeian E. IL. Poraus Licinius. 

diles. M. Antiſtius Nepos. 


| Tribunes of the M. Metillius Nepos. 


People. Vibus Terentius Varro. 

$ P. Sempronius 'Fuditanus.. 

| Nevius Criſpus. 

Cn. Sicinius Nepos. . : 
C. Numicius r 
Cn. Fulvius 5 de 
ee Cs COMPUTED. . Gan Mt 
„„ M. Mænius N. . 

ws Lieinius $toko 

88 of Tj. Semprontus Blaſus. . 


Rome. P. Sulpicius 5 8 Maximus, 5 
| Military Quæ- C. Servilius Ce | : 
"|. ſtors. ©. Cœciliut bin, 
Provincial C. Claudius Nero. 3 
. r mart P. Cornelius Rufinus. dls 
5 1 ,p. Carvikus —— f 


Ii. Carvilius Maximus. . 
Pro- Conful in P. Cornelius Seipio. 
Spain. G0 
Pro-Prætor i in C Centeniu Paul. 
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| F T 6 Arennius Nepos. 


ORs S 2 „ 1 9 205 ge- of P. Villius Tappulus. | 


Pre Conſul: i in P. Cornelius Scipio. | 


Pro-Prætor i in 'S Cornelius 4 


632 The Ca rITOTLII 


L. KEMILIUS PAULUS, | 
a ſecond time. He was killed 
in the battle of Canne. - 


Dictatom. M. JUNIUS PERA. . 
MM. FABIUS BUTEO. 
G. of the Hye: Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 


| He was then Curule Ædile. 
Pretors of My Pouroxius Marno. 
Rome. P. Furivs Phil us. 
Pretor in Si- M | a MARCELLUS. 


Lily. | 
Pretor im Cit. eb uus ne 


ee He was killed id a battle with | | 


the Gauls. 

. 27. Sempronius Gracchus. 
C. Lætorius Mergus. 2 
Plebeian * MA. Aurelius Cotta, 5 
diles. * A Marcellus Oe. 


Trilbiines 7 the 2 Sclibenids 11 
Hui. Ti. Minucius A a 
L. 1 . 


M. Ogulnius 
P. Decius Mus. 


M. Claudius -Y 3 
1 * 5 


Duilius 


* 7 e. 
4 8 They were 


Canna. 


Ercilius Aetallus. 
„Krviliat Pulex 3 
Pro Col & Servilius Geminus. ts 
er Atilius Regulus. They 
were both killed in _ battle 
of Cannz. '_ | 


Spain. 4 
Pro-Prætor in 7. Otaciius oh. DS 
Sieh. oor” OI 


Sardinia. - 3 


P A. Cornelius Cet n 
er. a 85 


. 


: 


NE MarBLEs; 


538. Y. of R. 
237. Conſulſbip. L. POS THUMIUS ALBIN US 
- - was deſigned for Conſul a third 
time, but was killed before he 
enter d upon his office. 
: TI. SEMPRONIUS GRAC- 
15 CHs. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL 
4 Ius, was elected in the room 
3 of L. POSTHUMIUS; but 
he abdicated, becauſe he found | 
his election defedtive, and _ 
his room | 
Q FABIUS MAX. VERRU- 
COS Us was choſen a third 


5 5 time. 
Prætors of Q. FuLvivs FLacevs. 
Rome. M. VALERTIUSs LæVINus. 
5 in Si- AP. Cravpivs PULCHER, 
ci 


| Pretorin Sar- 2 Mucivs SczvoLa. 


dinia. 
n 2. Fabius Maximus, the ſon of 
8 the Conſul of the ſame name. 
M. Emilius Lepidus. 


| Plebeian - ©. Claudius Flamininus. 


diles. AM. Atilius Regulus. 
Tribunes of the C. Oppius Salinator. 
People. M. Atinius Labeo. 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Qi. Fulvius Flaccus. 
| | L. Pomponius Veientanus. 
* M. Pomponius Matho. 
| M. Atilius Bulbus, = OM 
M. Fundanius Fundulus. 
Cn, Fulvius Flaccus. 
L. Livius Denter. 


H. Lucretius Gallus. 


*y My Ge Popillins Lenas. 


ſtors. P. Manlius Fulſo. 
Provincial * I. Arennius Nepos. 


uzſtors, MH. Amilius Papus. 
1 L. Feturins Phil. 


WY 0 Tre us Tubulus. 
Parc at C. Terentius Varro. 


Picenum. 


oe Pre Co in M. Claudius Marcello. 


Campania. 


8 | Pro-Conſul in Ti. Sempronius Longue. 


Lucaniaa. 


N 5. Cale, Mains, : | 


Pre- Cuil i in | P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Spain. | 


3 


: Or, ConsULaR CALENDARS. 632 
Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 


Pro-Pretor in T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
Sicily. 
e in M Pemponius Maths, 
, _  Ciſalp. Gaul. 
Pro-Quæſtors. MA. Cornelius Cethegus. 
C. Antonius Nepos. 
. 5 of R. FABIUS MAX, VERRU 
228. Conſul/hi A IU - 
. / Wop el a fourth time. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS, a third time, 
.M. Atilius Regulus. 
P. Furius Philus. He died be- 
fore his office expired. 


| 
Q. Fuivivs FLaccus. He 


had no Collegue. 
Prætor in A- Q. FaBTUS Maximus, the fon. 
pulia. of the Conſul. 
Prætor in Si- P. Cornelius LENTULUS, 
cil 
Hdairal of the T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
Roman Fleet 
In Sicily. 
CuruleZ#diles, P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
Cn. Fuloius Centumalus, 
Plebeian . C. Calpurnius Piſo. 
diles. M. Metillius Nepos. 
Tribunes a the L. Cincius Alimentus, 
People. T. Popillius Sabellus. 
M. Calpurnius Flamma. 
Q. Pœtilius Libo. ; 
; Cn. Apuleius Panſa. 
C. Arunculeius Cotta. 
T. Fonteius Capito. 
C. Plautius Hypſæus. 
M. Poblicius eolus. 
Q. Conſidius Nepos. 
Quæſtors of H. Cornelius Lentulus Chinn 
Nome. M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
My Genes: Cæcilius Metellus. 
ſtors. M. Valerius Maſala. 
TL. Cornelius Lemtulus Caudinus. 
e Ser. Sulpicius Calla. 
C. Poblicius Bibulus, 
. Mamilius Turinus. 


i. Sempronius Gracchus. | 


' Pro-Gonſul at 
Luceria. 


|  Pro-Canful i in O. Terentius Varro. 


Picenum. | 
Pro Conſul in Ti. 


* 


* 
— 


ius Longus. 


Spain. 


Pro — in Q. Mucius Scævola. 


Sardinia. 


Pro-Prætor in AM Pomponius Maths. 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 


Pro-Prætor at M. Valerius Levinus. 


Brunduſium. 
Pro-Quæſtors. M. Amilius Papus. 
L. Veturius Phils, 
540. V. of R. | 
239. Conſulſbip. 2 FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


CHUS, a ſecond time. 
G. of the Horſe. Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 


Preers of M. AT1L1Us Rzcurus. 
Rome. M. KEMiLius LEPIDUS. 


Prator in Ciſ- P. SEMPRONIUS TuprrAxvus. 


alpine Gaul. 


a Prætor in Cam-Cx. Fur vius CEN TUMALus. 


ania. 


f N P. Cornelius Scipio, who was 


| afterwards ſurnamed Africa- 


A. l Conelins Gethegus. 
Plebeian K. T. Villius Tappulus. 
diles. M. Fundanius Fundulus, 


1 Tribunes of the L. Cæcilius Metellus. - 


| | Peoples 


L. Licinius Pollo. 
C. Mamilius Vitulus. 
L. Porcius Licinius. 
P. Licinius Craſſus. 
L. Lucretius Gallus. 
A. hora Nepos. 
atius Ne 
8 Fulvius * "06h 
L. Anicius Gallus. 
AA. Fulvius Flaccus. 
M Aciliut Glabrio. 


bo: Military Quæ- A. Hoftilius Cato, 


ſtors. C. Heoftilius Cato. 


'Provincial - T. Claudius ons 
1 Ans. 


uzſtors. Sp. Lucretius 
0 Sox. Julius Ceſar. 
L. Valerius Antias. 


| Pro-Conful i in C. Ferentiys Varro. 


Picenum. ' 


\Pro-Grnful in M. Claudius Marcellus. 


. | 


1 4M 


II. SEMPRONIUS GRAC- 
Dice, 8 CLAUDIUS CENTHO, 


GATES. oh 
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Rome. He had no Collegue. 
Prater in He- M. Junrus- SILANUS.. 
truria. ; e 
Pr = at Sueſ= G Crauptus Nano. s 215 : 5 
A * 7 


Prevrin Apu- Cx. Furvis: \Fraccus,  bro- |} 


lia. ther ti the Conſul. 


Curule Kalles. & Sulpicius Galluar. 


2 N LE! F | 333 5 * 
634 f Die Gar Iro INE MARUL ES; 5 
ere in P. Cornelius Scipio. jt, hive ; Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 6 
pain. _ See, 
n in P. Cornelii ius Teutnlur. * 1 5 P. eee at P. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
ict 3." les Ariminum. 
De Prætor zo T. oraen we Cxamus,, A pfo-Prætor in P. Cornelius Lentulus. | a 
command the i . | 4 2 S + Sicily. 
Roman fler. IPro-PrætorAd-T. Otaciliu Gain p 
e a 2, Muu Scewle.” * I -+miral of the 1 | | 
ardinia. ö fleet. 

Ger a gen in M. vast Leina, FE | qe edn + at M. 22 Levinus. 1 

Brunduſium. „„ Brunduſum.'' ' 

Pro-Qiæſtors. oo — 1 5 Caudinus. ; 4 hoover WV Mucius Scavola, 5 
Es) 3 alerius Mall. 1 + Say, | 

_ . LEM Poblicius Bibulus.. $754 * ors L Cornelius &* agree 
541. V. 0 „ rm udins Aſellee >, 
240. ek Q: FULVIUS. PLACCUS,. y * 1 Ton —_ 
third time. I p. Huchetius 
- ++ AP: CLAUDIUS PULCHER. 0 Sex, 22 . 
Prætor al. P. eee eee . 


2 


e P."SULPICIUS GALBA.” 


+3 5 -MAXIMUS. -.. | 
ki ©.” FULVIUS CENTUMA- 
{Z Sy * Us. ö 78 2 
Pretars. of-. Ca us 3 5 
Rome. C. Sutricrus Gaius: 


Teer e CokwzLius e 


H. Maulius Fulſo. POE and Sar- L. ConxkIiIus. Faur nens. 2 
Plebeian E L. Cincius Aimenius. 8 ia. e 
diles. T. Pepi Sein.. Cure Balles P. Tatu: Crafſis... 
Tribunes of the Sp. Cornelius Maximus. L. Licinius Polli, 
People. L. Carvlius Maximus Plebeian PE! L. Arunculeius Gotta. 
: Servilius. Caſca. 45 diles. C. Manibus Vitulus. 
Q. Cxcilius Metellus. I Tribunes of the 25% Sempronius Bleſus. . 
C. Sallonius Sarra. uric ade C. Servius Pulex Geminus. 
5 if P. Silius Nerva.. _ N M. Aulius Cerretanus.. 
Sex. Statius Nepos. . 4 P. Villius N 3 5 
P. Licinius Varus. I: 5 C. SiciniusN 122 7} 
| M. Scantius Nepos. 18 es] © Sex. Curatius epos. { 
5 M. Silius Nervs. 5 e Eb Fulvius Flaccus. 
Quæſtors. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. n Manilius Ne pos. 
5 a Cn, Servilius Cepio. WER OE Apronius Lino 1} 
I _ Ser. Cornelius Lentulus... . 3 „ ip i... - 
En. Oftavius Neos. Quæſtors. Tib. Claudius Nero. N 
. | M. Funins Pennus. © a . Tip Salmater. 
AA. Pomponins Matho, AED yy A. Servilius Pulex 92 1 
97 Lutatzus Can... „ ů („ ( 88 1 
5 M.- Aimilins Regis. - De Tunius Brutus: : + ' 
eee in Ti; Sempron One, | Te. Emulins Papus. 
Lucania. © | | 5 1 arcius Rall. 
m in M.  Claydigs Marcellus: i L. Seribenius Libs. 55 


; Sicily. | 


Or, ConsvUlan CALENDARS, 


Pro-Conſul in Q. F ulvius F laceus. 


Cam pania. 


Pro- Conſul in M. Claudius 1 
Sicily. 


He 


receives the honours of an 
Ovation at Rome, for hav- 
ing taken Syracuſe, 
Pro-Conſul i in P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Spain. 

. 1 bas; C Claudius Nero, 
fore apua. : 

Pro-Pretor i in M. Junius Silanus. 

Hletruria. | 

Pro-Prætor 75 E Otacilius Craſſus.” 
the Coaſt of i 
Sicily. ; 

e at M. Palerius Levinis. 

Brunduſium. 
Pro-Quæſtors. Ser. 4 Lentulus. 
Cn. Octauius Nepos. 
L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
M. Emilius Papus. 
Far 
242, Conſulſbip. M. .V ALERIUS- LAVINUS, 
a ſecond time. 

M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
| LUS, a fourth time. 
2 

G. of the Horſe. P. Licinius Craſſus. 
Pretors of L. ManLivs Acipinus.. 
Rome. C. LxTorivs MtroGvs. 
Pretors in 880 L. Cixcivs. ALIMENTUS, 
ly and Sar- P. ManLrvs Vorso. 
inia. 
CuruleEdiles. Z. a Phils. 
P. Licinius Varus. 
Plebeian K. Q. Catius Neos. 
diles. L. Porcius Liciniur. 
Tribunes of the L. Atilius Regulus. 
— 1 4 M. Lucretius Gallus. 
C. Arennius Nepos. 
L. Arennius Nepos. - 
M. Cæcilius Metellus. . 
P. Silius Neva. 
Cn. Lætorius Plancianus. 
Qt. Mamilius Vitulus. 
On. Furius Broccehus. 
C. Papirius Turdus. 
C. Flaminius Nepos. 
a 1 wintilia us n N 
AA. Sextius Sabinus. 7 TIER =; 


Oelen, 


* 11 
1 4 
Sa oo 9 * ot 


Sis. 


triumphs on mount Alba, and 


| 


Pro-Prætor in M. Junius Silanus. 


Q. FULVIUS FLACCUS. | 


6 38 
C. 1 us Cotta. 
Q. Fulvius Gills, 
P. Alius Tubero. 
C. Sulpicius Galla. 
L. Lætorius Plancianus, 
ee. on P. Sulpicius Galba. 
wy ag | 


reece, 


8 
— 
* 


« vid Conf in Cn. 2 ulvius Centumalus. | 


Apulia. 


| Pro-Conſul in Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 


Campania. 
Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 


Spain. 


Pe e in 0. Calpurnius Piſo, 


Hetruria. 


Spain. 


Pro- Qiagen M. Servilius Pulex Geniinus, -" £ 


P. Alius Petus. Ken 
Ser. Cornelius Lentulus, _ 
L. Scribonius Libo, © 


544. V. of R. 
243+ Conſulſhip. 2 FABIUS MAX. VERRU- | 
COSUS, a fifth time. He 
triumphs over the Tarentini. 
Q. FU VIUs _FLACCUS, à 
fourth time. 


4 


Cenſors, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus. ü 
Prærurs of. C. HosTizivs TuBuLus, 
Rome. L. VzTurivs Phiro. 


Pretors in C T. QuincTtivs CRIS Ixus. 
pua and at C. ARUNCULE1US Corr. 
Sardinia. 


9 Curule Ediles. L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
Plebeian - C. Servilius Pulex Geminus, 
diles. Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 
Tribunes of the C. Poblicius Bibulus. 


People. P. Clodius Afellus. 2 
Q. Manlius Tarinus. | 
„ II. Claudius Aſellus. 


C. Veturius Calvinus. 
. Minucius Rufus. 
M. Pomponius Matho. 
Q Caflius Longinus. 
OC. Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Aquilius Florus. 
2 Claudiut Palther, 
Manlius Torquatus. 


4M 2 


Quaſtons" 


1 


N 
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2 Licinius Lucullus. | 
Cn. Bebius Tamphilus. 
| AM. Cincius Altmentus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Ec Core ius Lentulus. 


E. Cornelius B | 1 


play vw" oh in M. Claudius arcellus. 
puli 
* in M. Valerius Lævinus. 
icily 
Pro-Conſul on P. Sulpicius Galba With, 
8 ae 
Pro-Conful in P. 8 Scipio. | 
Spain. 
Pro-Prætor in C. Calpurnia Piſo. 


Hetruri 
eee ee in L. Cicinius Alimentus. 


y Wy 0 


the Har / -C. Servilius Pulex Ge! 
peg i He was Curale Adil at "the 
<- fame time: 


8 of F. Licitus Narvs. 6 REY. 


546. V. of R. 1 


Præterri Si⸗ Sex. viivs Cs e . 
IN jon at . aue — ug 245. Canſulſbip. O. cl Aulus NERO. | 


4 + 3364-3: 
Curl: les. 9 C Ga 1 . 


Rome. L. Licimus CxAssUs 1 


Plebeian A. milius Fs. 
diles. Caulius Metellus. 
Tribunes of ils Ti. Claudius Afellus. 
TG; . Lucretius Gallus. . 
: " Villids Fappulus. 
e M. Hortenſius Nepos. 
. Ogu alnius Gallus. 
Tf Cer tanus. 5 
0 epos. 
. Aciius l labri 8 


1 — us Puler Gemiuus. 


4 


-—— - 


3 . Aniliur Lepidus. 


S 4 


N'E - Max21es; 


M. Otacilius Craſſus. 

92 5 L. Carvilius Maximus. 
Quæſtors. 7. Quinctius Flamininis. 
M. Fabius Buteo. 

M. Valerius Fulto. 

C. Tremellius Flaccus. 


D. Æmilius Lepidus. 
5 Apuſt ius Fullo. 
rats Rufus. 
Pre-Conful at @ Fulrs Flaccus. 
Capi. - ...-- 
Pro-Conſul i in M. Valerius Lævinus. 
Sicily. 


Pro- Conſul 4 P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus: 


the coaſts of 


Greece. 


» N 4 Scl. 


Sicily. 
i in M. Funiu unius Silanus. | Pro- Palme in'C. _ Tubulus. 
_ _ Spann. Hetruria. 
Pro-Quæſtors. ©. Fulvius Gill, | Pro-Pretor at C. Terenti ware. 
C. Aurelius Cots: Aretium. 
K. Elins Tuber. 3 a os Veturius Phib. 
835. Y. of 1 
244 ca. 5 ctaVBnus v MARCEL-' bre Ergee on L. cid Mlinicuture 
| . | 
7 ante rius n 8 


Diftitor. 1 as TORQU IA Sardinia. 


Pro-Pretor in . 5 Silatins... 


Spain. 


7 Pro- Geller, 2 Flaminius Nepox.. 


C: Aurelius Cotta. 
At. intius Alimentus.. © 
C. Gornthus * 


M. LIVIUS SALINATOR- 
Dictator. M. LIVIUS SALINAS 
' TOR. 
G. of the Horſe. * Cæcilius Metellus. 
Proter at C. Hos TIL ius Caro. 


Rome 
| Prater 's 8 Cir- M. Poelbs Licixvs. 
alpine Gul. 


J Prater in Sici- C. Mantis Vrrurvs. 


8 % 


. I. 
| Pretor in ar- R. Hoariius Cano.” 


4 dinia. 


Curule.Ediles. Gr. vita; Cadi. 


Ser. Cornelius Lentulus. 
95 cheian 


% 


. Mamiltus Turinus. 


Plebeian' E- 
diles. Pomponius Matbo. 
Tribunes of the Cn. Helvius Blaſio. 


People. Cn. Octavius Nepos. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
On. Pompeius Rufus. 
L. Flavius Timbria. 
Fulvius Pætinus. 
Junius Pennus. 
F. Otacilius Craſſus, 
D. Junius Brutus. 
| 8 Flavius Nepos. 
Quæſtors. 
| Spurius : 
L. Firius Purpures, the ſon of 
Hens, - * 
; * Alius Paetus Catus, 42” 
L. Terentius Maſſa. 92 
L. Fillius Tappulus. 
L.. Cornelius erula. 
TL. Atilius Regulus. 
. Caffins' Longinus. 
Pro- Conſul in 
Bruttium. 
Pro- Conſul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Sicily. 
Pro-Conſul « => n. Galba Maximus. 
the coaſts of 
Greece. i 
Pro-Prætor at C. Ho oftilius 77 ubulus, | 
G 


e e at Q: Cluudius Flamininut, 

Tarentum. | 

Pro-Prætor at L. Mamilius Ae 6 
Narnia. 


Pro-Prætor in M. Junius Silanus. 
Spain, a 
Pro-Prætor in C. Ti rrentins Varre. 
Hetruria. 
Fro-Quæſtors. C, Flaminius Nepos. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. _ _ 
M. Livius Salinator, 
C. Claudius Nero. c 
547. V. of R. | 


246. Conſulſhip. Q _CECILIUS ME TEL. 


* 'VETURIDS PHILO. 
M. Czcitrvs Mrrriius. 
. Mamiiivs TukINus. 


Pretors dt 
Rome. 


ah nf in Si- C: SERVILIUS Pur EX GRMI- 91 


et e 


Or, Cox sULAR GALEZND AAS. 


L. Furius Purpureo, the fon of 


Q Fulvius Flaccus: | oY 
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Prætor in Sar- Ti. CLAuDIUS AskLLus. 
dinia. 5 


Curule Ædiles. Ti. Cn Nero. 


P. Quinciilius Varus. 
Plebeian E- Sp. Lucretius Gallus. 
diles. Cn. Octavius Nepos. 


Tribunes of the M. Marcius Ralla. .... 
People, P. Alius Pztus. 3 
M. Pætilius Libo Viſolus. Qt 
A. Allienius Nepos. 
C. Licius Salinator. 
L. Scribonius Libo e f 
P. Villius Tap _ EH 
L. Flaminius 33 988 
C. Conſidius Nep Jing ? 4 
M. Servilius Pulex OO 
. Kala Plan! 5 A 
D. Quinctius Flamininus, 
O: Minurius Thermus. 


Quæſtors. 8 


; AD Acilius Glabrio. 


M. Heluins Blaſio. 

Cn. Sergius Plancus. 

AL. Sergiu. + 
Peel in M. Livius Salinawn, 


- N * 2 . 


Tn rags in P. Cornelius Scipio. 


Pra Ci en P. Sulpicius Galba. 
the cogſt 7 


Greece. 


| n at C. Haſtilius Tabulus, 


C 


Pro- 5 at T. Vinckius Flamininus, 
Tarentum. 


ro- Queen C. Flaminius Nepos. 
| Z. Caſſius Longinus. 
548. V. of R. 
247. Conſulſbip. P. CORNEEIUS SCIPIO. 
F. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 
Dictator, 


LIS. 
E. of the Horſe, L. Veturius Phils, fling 
Rader at Cx. SERVILIUS CO. 
Rome. 


Prator at Ari- Sp. Loenzrius Sirus. 


8 in 8 ZEniLivs 1 


J. > 
Pretor 1 Ba Cu. Octhyivs Neros. 
li ia. 8 F 1 6 6 


þ 


| Hetruria, r 4 | j . 


| a, 


— — "a — — 


— Ee 7—Ä . ̃§70: oo 


— Eu — Roe 
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9 Curule diles. L. Cornelius Lentwius. I Prætor in. Sis. M PoMpoRtUs Marno, a7 
= | Cn. Cornelius eee miath 3}. cily. | 
= | Plebeian E. Ti. Claudius Aſellus. 42 I Pretor in Rae Ts. c, NxRo. 
qv diles. As uni Paps. dinias. bh 
Z Tiribunes of tht Q \Nwvius*Pollio. CuruleÆdiles. C. Lula . 
| | People. "© Trebelkus Calca. 5 -M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 
M. Sertilius Sabinus, Plebeian K- P. Ælius Petus. 
| 3 . Pulvius Gilloo. | diles. P. Villius Tappulus. 
L.. Plætoriùs Nepos. | Tribunes of t the M. Claudius Marcellus, 
| | L. Statius Nepos. | . agrees M. Cincius Alimentus. 
| i 10 Ci. Aurelius Cotta. 5 Cn. Bæbius Tamphilus. 
| P. #lius Tubero. 1 I. Licinius Lucullus. 
L. Lztorius Plancianus. ICC. Scantinius Capitolinus, 
P. :Numitorius Pullus. 5 M. Pontificius Nepos. 
| ken. . © | \_-\; ,.-\P. Manlius Nepos, 
| | 42217 x eee Tampbilus. B | oy {vr wand Nepos. 
- ; Ti. Sempronius. Lon V eſcennius Nepos. 
| * i Stertinius 8 * ö Sex?. Pompilius "ag 
| | Ce. Sempronius Tuditanus. __ 1 Quafſtors, M. Porcius Gato, 
| ES. | M. Minucius Rufus. M. Fulvins Nobilior. 
| | I. Quinctius Flamininus. WHT + Fabricius * 
15 | e „„ IT. Manlius Pulſe. 
2 Pro-Conſul in M. Livius Salinator. | Pare M. Porcius Læca. 
_-  Hetruriz © 8 | [13 2 ius Dentatus. 
. 15 c C. Atinius Labeo. 1 
E e ra : M. Valerius Levinus. , Ci. Scribonius Curio Maximus. © 
/  -Pro-Conſul in Q. Cecilius Merellus. - ] Pro. Conſal in M. Livius Salinator. 
Bruttium. * Gaul. f 
Pro- Conſul in L. Cornelius Lentulus. | 4 Pr ert, rd in P. Licinius Craffus Dives. 
um. - 


Hither Spain. b 1 
Pro- Conſi un 3 PE -Manlius Acklinus: > f Pro- Conſul in 1. Cornelis Lentulus. 
Farth. Spain. ; bet 1 Hither Spain. 17 


1 en P. _— Todt, . Pro-Conſul in L. Manlius Acidinus.” 


Farth. Spain. 4 
probs. ö 25 N ee A | . Pro-Conſul is in P. Cornelius Scipio. 1 
- Tage, Sicily. e 
s „ ol r. Quel jus Pro-Prætor in a . Laas Cella. 
6 4:2 Ariminum.. | 
P Pep fa, 9 = Hoſtilius Tabulus.- ons Pro-Pretor a at C. . gie Tubulus. 
eg cee, at Q. Pl ws: e ; pie Fre ætor at 7. Nici, e e : 
Slum. LE 3 Tarentum. 1 
Pro-Quseſtor. M. Sergius Neue. 5 : „ Pro-Prætor on Cu. Ofavius * 
9 V. of R. the coaſts f „ 
eee M. CORNELIUS CETHE-]- Cardinia. ECT] 775 5 8 Fa 
"GUS. Pro-Prætor at 2, Plemniu. | 
A P. 'SEMPRONIUS TVDI- Locres. + by 
:  TANUS. -- „ ee eee, (Corniding bers, „ 
9 3 NI. Livius Salinator: a ; 7 L. Stertunus Nn. 
„„ . Claudius Nero. „„ e 5 25 
7 ; : 5 1 e. 5 ED I q: 1 | | | nucius ef us. At 
{% *Provers at M. Maxcivs-RaLiLa. 7 | "os + nora e 


Rome. L. Scxisoxius LIBO. „„ a - 550. Y 


Oz, ConsvuLlar: CalgtNDARS: 


550. >. V. N 

249. Conſulſhip. CN. SERVILIUS CÆPIO. 
C. SERVILIUS NEPOS. 

DiRtator. P. SULPICIUS GALBA 


MAXIMUS. 


G. of the Horſe. M. Servilius Pulex Gerninus. | 2 


3 at 2 Aus Px rus. 
Rome. | 
Prætor at Ari- P. ViLuws Tarrurus. 
minum. . BS 
Prætor in Si- L.  ViLLgus Tarrurus. wes 
cil 15 
th: in Sar- Cx. CoRNELIUS. Lanrolvs. 
dinia. 
Curule Ediles. M. Fubius Butes:. 
M. Valerius Falto. 
Plebeian K: MA. Sextius Sabinus. 
diles. C. Tremellius Flacrus. 
Tribunes of the C. Oppius Cornicinus. 
* P. Titinius Nepos. 
TC . Apuſtius Fullo. 
x Q. Minucius Rufus. 
C. Mamilius Turinus.. 
L. Titinius Nepos. 
Qi: Sicinius Nepos. 
C. Cominius Nepos. 
C. Antonius Nepos. 
Qi. Cædicius Noctua. 
M. Sergius Silus. 
2: Fulvius Nobilior. 
C. Acilius Glabris. 
T. Porcius Læca. 
2. Fabius Buteo. Lp 
Cn. Domitius Ænobarbus. 
1 Fuventius alna. © 
| Sex. Digitius Nepos. 


Pro-Confal in M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
I Gaul. 


e 


Pro-Conſul in P. Sempronius Tuditanus. : 


Brutti um. 
Pro- Conſul in L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
Hither Spain. 
Pro-Conſul in L. Manlius Acidinus, 
Farth. Spain. Fn 
\\ Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Africa. | 
Pe in $p. Lucretius Gallus. 
urig. 
Fro N on M” En Maths, 
the coaſts of 
's 1-10 70 


{ 


x db of tbe L. Terentius 


: Zr 


4 
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ee, on De Prætor M. . Rulla.. 
- the coaſts of 
77 
Prov 4 M. Porcius Cato. 
C. Cornelius Cethegus. 
M. Manlius Vulſo. 
M4. Porcius Læca. 
C. Atinius Labeo. 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
C. Scribanius Curio Maximus. 


v5 T. V. of R. 


250. Conſulſbip. TT. CLAUDIUS NERO. 


M. SERVILIUS PULEX 
GEMINUS. 
C: SERVILIUS NEPOS.. 


G. of the Horſe. P. Elius Pætus. 


1 Prator of C..'AURELIUS CorrA. 


i 
5 
i 
; j 
1 
* 


Rome. 

Prætor at Ari- Ms SEXTIUS Sanhus. 

minum. 

Pretor in 
Bruttium. 

Pran in Si- C. TREMELLIUS FLACCUS.. 

cily. 


C. Livzus Salina ren. ö 


n CuraleEdiles, L. "Tins Te 


2. Fulvius Petinus. 


: Wt Plebeian E B. Elius, Tubero. 


diles. L. Letorius Plancianus. 


| . M. Cincius Alimentus. 


itolinus. 
L. Villius Tappulus. 
IL. Memmius Gallus. 
Sp. Mzlius Capitolinus. 
C. Abutius Carus. 
Sex. Alius Pætus. 
L. Caffius.Longinus. . 
P. Mzlius, Capitolinus. 
T. Æbutius Carus. 
Sßp. Veturius Calvinus. . 
Ci. Lælius Nepas 
P. Cornelius Seto Nac. 
Cn. Manlius Pulſo 
; 2 Oppius Salinator. 
7 6 rſanius N. 5. 
ö laudius Nero. 
1 2 Attilias ee 
2 Sexibenius Libo. 


C. Scantinius Ca 


People. 


Pro-Conful in C. Seryilius Nepos. 


Hetruria. TH 


| 'Pro-Conſul i in M. Cornelius 3 


Ciſalp. Gaul. 


Y 3 Bret 


es 
2 


meme „ 


wann meme meien 


. Pretors " M. _ Jomvs Paxxus. 


: People, 1 1 Glabrio. . 


640 We Carirorine MARBTL ES; 


Pro-Conſul in L. Cornelius Lentulus. 


Hither Spain. 

Pro-Conſul in 1 Manlius Acidinus. 
Farth. Spa | 

Pro-Conful ot P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Africa. 

Pro-Prætor in Sp. Lucretius Gallus, 
Liguria, 

Pro-Prætor in Cu. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Sardinia. 

Pro-Prætor on P. Fillius Fe 
the ſea- coaſts 
of Hirt). 


Pro- Prætor on Cn. Oi Neps: | 


the coaſts of 
Sardinia. 
Pro-Prætor on AM. Marcius Rolla. 
the ſea-coaſts 
of Italj ' 
. C. Cornelius G 
Sex. Digitins Neper. 
7. paces — 


rr 
251. Cnſulſip, CN. x. CORNELIUS L LENTU-| 


P. XLIUS PATUS. | Fs 


Rome. . 
Prætor in M. WALERIUS FAL ro. 
Campaiia. | 
Pretor in Si- P. Exrus Tunzno. 83 
. * 
ed in M. FABIVS, Buro. 
Sardinia. 


Curule ÆEdiles. 2 Paterins Hlaccus. 


urattins Flamininus. 
Plebeian - 2 e Wi ; | 
diles. O. Au Ruf. 


Tribunes of the Mie *hermus. 


C. Helvius Blafto. 
= 1 . Atilius Regulus. 
M. Minucis Rufus. 
I. Canuletus Dives. 
L. Horterifius Nepos. 
M. Helvius Blaſio. 
: + Minucius . 


1 Romuleius Nepos: - 
unius Brutus. 
Ippins Salinator. 


45 Bro-Confl in 8 2 Servilius Pulex Geminus 


| | Pro-Conful in L. Cornelius Lentulus. 


} Hither Spain. 


Pro- Conſul in L.. Manlius Acidinus. 


i Farth. Spain 

| Pro-Conjul in P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Africa, 

Pro-Prætor on Cn. Oui 8 
the coaſts of 


Sardinia. 


Pro- Prætor on a Valerius Levine, Fs 


* | the ſea-coaſts 


| of Greece. 4A 2 2 D 
ro-Quæſtors. * et 
* f * C. Lelius Nepos. a 
[| | F. Cornelius Scipio. 
+ | L. Oppius Salinator. 
| Scipio triumphs over Hanni- 
| 55 bal the Carthaginian, and 


| Syphax King of Numidia. 
$53 Y.of R $ULPICIUS GALBA' 
252. Conſu P. 

1 __ er MAXIMUS. 


; i | c. AUR RELIUS COTTA. 
© LN | 


The Macedonian 2 


Prem of Cy, Sxav2us PLaxcvs. 


Rome. 


alpine S - erjumphs 0 over the Gauls. 
Prætor in Minucivs Rvyvs. 
_ Bruttium, _ 


8 
As 


Prætor in Si- Q. F ULVIUS Giro. 


n 


— up M. Claudius Marcellus. 


* 


DS Ser. Ailins Petus Catus. 


Plebeian - L. Terentius Miſa.” 
diles. Cn. Babius Tamphilus. 


h ö 7 ribunes of the C:'Sempronius T ditanus. | 
Pp | 


People. M. Minucius Rufus. 
ohe L. N Gallus. 
We. e e 
Sempronius Longus. 
4 | . Domitius Calvinus. | 
. Stertinius Nepos-. 
Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus. 
P. Elius Pætus. 


Quzſtors, 


Or, CoNSsULAR CALENDARS, 


Quæſtors. L. Cornelius Scipio, 
L. Valerius Tappus. 
M. Junius Brutus. 
D. Junius Brutus. 
AM. Valerius Meſſalla. 
I. Poraus Licinus, 
M. Fundanius Fundulus. 
Pro-Conſul in C. Cornelius Cethegus. 
Hither Spain. 
Pro-Cmful in L. Manlius Acidinus. 
Farth. Spain. 
Pro-Prætor on M. Valerius Levinus. 
the ſea-coaſts 
of Greece. 
Pro-Prætor in M. Valerius Falto. 
Sardinia. 
Pro-Quæſtors. A. Junius Brutus. 
| Cn, Cornelius Merenda. . 
L. Cornelius Lentulus. Upon his 
return from Spain he receives 
the honours of an Ovation, 


Toft; 
253: Conſulſhid "5 | CORNELIUS LENTU- 


p. VILLIUS TAPPULUS. 


Cubes P. Cornelius Scipio Africa- 
5 | nus. 
P. Elius Pætus. 
ee Luftrum. 
Pretor of L. QuincTivs FLAMININUS. 
Rome. 


Prætor at Ari- Cn. Bzp1vs. TAMPHILUS. 
minum. N 
Prætor in Si- L. VALERIUs FL Accus. 
cily. + 
Prat in Sar- | PR n TAPPULUS. 
dinia. a | 
Curule Ædiles. C. Valerins Flaccus. 
. Cornelius Cethegus. 
Plebeian E. M. Porcius Cato. 
diles. C. Helvius Blaſio. 
Tribunes of the M. Porcius Læca. 
People. M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
M' Curius Dentatus. 
C. Scribonius Curio. 
C. Fabricius Luſcinus. 
T. Otacilius Craſſus. 
C. Cæcilius Metellus. 
Ti. Claudius Canina. 
L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
= Ci. Flaminius Nepos. 
Quæſtors. &. Ælius Tubero. 
a Vor. II. 3 8 


— 


—— 


| Quzeſtors. 


37 


. 
b 


- 10 


M. Sempronius Tuditanius. an 
MA. Licinius Lucullus. = 
AH. Bæbius Tamphilus. 

M. Tuccius Nepos. 

A. Cornelius Mammula, 

C. Livius Salinator. 

L. Arunculeius Cotta. 


| | Pro-Caonſul in P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus, - 


Macedon. 

Pro-Conſul in Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Hither Spain. | | 

Pro-Conful in L. Stertinius Nepos. 
Farth. Spain. 

Pro-Prætor in Q: Minucius Rufus, 
Bruttium. 5 


Pro-Quæſtors. L. Yalerius Tuppus. 


D. Junius Brutus. 
L. Porcius Licinus. 
555. L. of R. 


254. ch. r.  QUINCTIVS FLAMI. 


1 N PE TUS CA- 
Prætor of L. CoxxETLrus MexuLA, | 
Rome. 
Prætor in Ciſ- C. HET Vs BL A810. 
alpine Gaul. 
W in Si- M. Crauprus Manezluus. 
ci 
Pretor in Sar- M. Pokcivs Caro, 
dinia. 
C urule Ediles. Minucius s Thermus. yy 
' Tr. Sempronius Longus. 


| Plebeian - C. Sempronius Tuditanus, _ 


Pau - nobarbus. 
ex. Digitius Ne | 
OA Flius Pztus. * 
'C, Claudius Canina. 
P. Rutilius Rufus. 
T. Juventius Thalna, 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 
En. Domitius Calvinus. 
M. Porcius Licinus. 
C. Coſconius Nepos. 
C. Licinius Lucullus. 
C. Plætorius Nepes. 
C. Sallonius Sarra. 
M. Emilius Lepidus. 
Cn. Fulvius Flaccus. 
C. Atinius Labeo. 
C. Cornelius Blaſu. 
Cn. Cornelius Merula. 
4 N 


diles. M. Heluius Bla 
Tribunes f the En. Domitius 
People. 


1 
1 
"> 
[7 

. 


- 


Cifalp. Gaul. 


Pro- Conſul in Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 


Hither 8 pain. 
Pre- Conſul in L. Stertinius Nepos. 
Farth. Spain. 
Pro-Prætor on L. — Flamininus. 
the coaſts of 
Greece. 
Pro- Qu ſtors. M. Liciniur Lucullus. 
0 | MA. Tuccius Nepos. 
A. Cornelius Mammula. 
L. Arunculeius Cotta. 


\ 556. Y.of R. 


255. Conſulſbip. C. CORNELIUS CETHE- 


GUS. He-triumphs over the 
Inſubres and Cænomani. 
Q. MINUCIUS RUFUS. He 
triumphs over the Ligures and 
Boii, on the hill of Alba. 
e of M. SerG1Us Szrus. 
Rome.” M. Manvcivs Ruyvs. 
Prætor in Si- 5 Manzivs VuLso. 


cil 4 
Preter i in Sar- L. AriLIvs RxouLus. | 
* dinia, © * 
Pretor in Hi- 2. Srurnonrvs Tun rANus. 
ther Spain. 8 
Prætor in Far- M. HeLvivs BLas0. 
ther Spain. 
Curule.Ediles. P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica. , 
. - Cn. Hanlius Vulſo. 
Plebeian E- VH Acilius Glabrie. 
diles. C. Lælius Nepos. 
' Tribunes of the L. Oppius Salinator. 
8 Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 
C. Acilius Glabrio. 
35 C. Atinius Labeo. 
2 Urſanius Nepos. 
L. Percius Læca. 
I Scriboniuds Libo. 
Ce. Rutilus Rufus. 
| K. Duilius Nepos. 
5 Cn. Pupius Nepos. 
" Quzftors. - L. Emil Regillus. 8 
| EIS L. Plautins Hypſeus. „ e 
L. Bebius Dives. . 
HFulvius Flaccrus. 
Cecilius Metellus. 
2 1 es. 
CHES 4 Us. 
W Pompenins Neg $. 


Pro-Conſul iT. Gen ann. : 
-Macedon. 


; 


* 


LS 


; 


The CarriroLing dz aadnet 
5 Pro-Conful in 1 Cornelius Lentulus. 


Pro-Prætor on L. Quinctius — 
the ſea- coaſts 
of Greece. : 
Pro-Quæſtors. C. Sallonins n 
Cn. Cornelius Meruld. 
L. Arunculeius Cotta. 
Cn. Cornelius Blaſio. 


7. V. of R. 
256. Conſulſbip. L. FURIUS PURPUREO. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL 
LUS. He triumphs over the 
inhabitants of Coma and the 
| nſubres. 
Pretors at L. Arusrius FuLLo, 
Rome. M' Acrrrus GLABR10. 
58511 in Si- — Lz11vs Nxros. 
Ci | 
8 T: SEMPRONIUS Loxcvs. 
dinia. 
Pretor in Hi- Q. Mmvcrvs THERMUS. 
ther Spain. 
Pretor in Far- Q. Fakrus Buro. 
ther Spain. 


8 Curule Ædiles. M. Fulvius Nobilior. 


C. Flaminius Nepos. 


| Plebeian E. Cu. Domitins Anobarbus. . 


diles. C. Scribonius Curio. 


1Tribunes of the Q. Marcius Rex. 


aloe C. Atinius Labeo. 
M. Romuleius Nepos. 
C. Atilius Serranus. 
M. Junius Brutus. 
Q. Oppius Salinator. 
Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
L. Flavius Nepos. | 
L. Marcius Cenſorinus. 


C. Livius Druſus. 


2. Fabius Labeo. 
L. Aurelius Cotta. | 
5 *  Pofthumins Abinus. 
P. Sempronius Blzſus. 
C. Stertinius Nepos. 
" C. Aurelius Scaurns, 
MA. Furius Luſcus. 
- T. Meanius Nepos. 
Pro- Conſul i in T. n Flamininus. 
Macedon. 
Pro- Prætor on . e Planininus. | 
the ſea-coaſts 
of Greece. 


A a ay C. Sallowins W | 
3 Cornelius 3 | 


Or, Cons LAN CALEZND ARS. 


Cn. Cornelius Blaſio. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, He re- 
ceives the honours of an O- 
vation. 
558. v. of R. 
257. Sen M. PORCIUS caro. 
L. VALERIUS FLACCUs. 
Prætors of C. FABRICIUS Luscixus. 
Rome. C. Arixrus LABEO. 
Pretor in Si- Cx. ManLius Vutso, 
cil 
ee in Hi- P. ManL1us Von 
ther Spain. 
Pretor in Far- Ar. CLAUDIUs NERO. 
ther Spain. 
Prætor in He- P. Porcivs LECA. 
truria. 
CuruleZdiles, L. G Scipio. 
: M. Valerius . 
Plebeian E- M. Juventius alna, 
Sex. Digitius Nepos. 


diles. 
Tribunes of the M. Fundanius Fundulus, 
People. L. Valerius Tappus. 
MN. Junius Brutus. 
D. 2 Brutus. 
orcius Licinus. 
on E #butius Carus. 

Q. Minucius Thermus. 

Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 

M' Marcius Ralla. 

C. Numicius Nepos. 

P. Claudius Pulcher. | 
L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus. 
M. Furius Craſſipes. 

C. Sempronius Blæſus. 

C. N 22 

Fabius Pictor. 
. ©, Nevius Matho. 

C. Afranius Stellio. 
 Pro-Conful in T. Quinctius Flamininus. 
. Greece. 

Pro-Prætor on L. Quinctius Plamininus. 
the coaſts of 

Greece. Ty 

Pro-Conful in Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
__ Sardinia. 
Pro-Quæſtors. C. Sallonius Sarra. 

C. Aurelius Scaurus. 

Cn. Cornelius Merula. 

M. Helvius Blaſio, Pro-Prætor 

in Hither Spain. He receives 
the honours of 3 an en 


Quæſtors. 


Is Cenfors, 


1 Pro-Conful in . 


Pri-Cunfal on L. Wees 


643 
2. Minucius Thermus,, He tri- 
umphs over Hither Spain, 
9. T. of N 


258. Conſulſbip. P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS, a ſecond time. 
TI. SEMPRONIUS LON+ 
GUS, 
Sextius Elius Pætus Catus. 
C. Cornelius Cethegus. 
The forty-ſeventh Luftrum. 
Pretors o Cx. DomrTivs ZENOBARBUS, 
Rome. T. JuvenTius THALNA. 
Pretor i in Si- CN. CoRxRLITIUsS B As10. 
cily, * 


| Pretor in Hi- Sex. Drorrius Nxros. 


ther Spain. 
Pretor in Far- P. CORNELIUS SCIPIS Nazica, 
ther Spain. 
C urule E diles C. Atilius Serranus, 
I. Scribonius Lilo. 
Plebeian - 77 unius Brutus. 
diles. RS; Opprus Salinator. 
Tribunes of the Q. Alius Tubero. 
People. G Livius Salinator. 
L. Arunculeius Cotta. 
Q. Salonius Sarra. 
C. Lutatius Catulus. 
P. Popilius Lænas. 
M. Tuccius Nepos. 
_ A. Atilius Serranus. 
M. Bæbius Tamphilues. 
Qi. Lutatius Catulus. 
TL. Poſthumius Tympanus. 
| Claudius Pulcher. 
FP. Sulpicius Galba. 
| P. Sempronius Gracchus, 
C. Sempronius Rutilus, 
Q. Terentius Culeo. © 
C. Decimius Flavus. 
C. Atilius Serranus. 


pu du in L. Valerius . = 


Ciſalp. Gaul. 
Pro-Gonſul in M. Porcius Cato. F 


Hither Spain. T6 
Quinctius Flaming. 


He triumphs over Macedon, 
and King Philip, for three 


her. 
nen, 


4 NN 


Gr eece, 


the coafts of 
Greece, 2 
4 * 2 op 
3 


% 


644 
| Pro-Quaſtors C. Sempronius Blæſus. 


C. Sallonius Sarra. 
* Afranius Stellis. 


x: urius Cra Ph 
8. Colverning 
TRE . Nevius ; i 
1 5 ; over Hither a 
. umphs over ither . 
560; V. of R. 
259. en, L. CORNELIUS MERU LA. 
. MINUCIUS THERMUS. 
Pretors > 6 . ScxiBoNIus. Curio, _ 

- Rome. ... M. VaLERius MEsSALLA, 
Pretors in Si- L. Corxntiivs Scipio. 
\..Cily. . L. Poncius Licixus. 
Prætor in ; Hi- C. FLaminius Naros. | 
ther Spain. 
Prictor in Far- M. Ful. vius NonLon, 
ther Spain. | | 
Curule Halles M. Emilius . 

Z. Amilins Paulus. 


Plebeian E. Z. Oppius Salinator. 
diles. M. Funius Brutus. N 
Tribunes of the M. Sempronius Tuditanus. ö 
K 23g 2 M. Titinius Nepos. 


C. Titinius Nepos. 
M. Licinius Lucullus. 
Cn. Fulvius Flaccus. 
L. Juventius Thalna. 

. Ci. Antiſtius Nepos. 
L. Poblicius Bibulus. 
L. Plautius Hypſzus. 


as. 
Qu ſtors. C. Pakrius Taps. 
N Ser. Sulpicius Galba. | 
P. Cornelius Fulla. 
TL. Hindu Crifpinus. 
. lan Marrellinus. 
3 6 * onius Longus. 
. 1 . Poſthuanius Tympanus. 
2 Cn. Sicinius Was.” . . 
Pro Conſul 7 in Ti. Sempronrus Longus. 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 
Pro-Conſul ar P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica. 
Farth. | 
TO ors. 0. Diete Flavus 
0 - ' C. Afranius Stellio-. 
5 2 [evins Matho. 
. Atilius eee 5 
1 V. f 


* 4 v4 -* 


*. 


* 


He tri- 


0 = . L. e FLAMINL 


- 


1 


C 


— 


Fi 
* 


. 


The CartToLiNg MARBLES; 


„ DOMITIUS ENO- 
. BAR BUS. 
Preters of Cx. FuLvivus CENTUMALUS. 


| Rome. L. ScriBoNivs L1so. 
| Pretor in Si- L. VaLerius TArrus. 
cil 
eee Q. SALLONIUS SARRA. 
dinia. 
| Preter in M. Bnius Taurutus. 
rt 8 
Prætor in Far- A. Aruavs SERRANUS, 
ther Spain, | 
Curule Ædiles. M. 7. uccius 13 i 
| 1 D. Junius Brutus. 
8 Plebeian E. C. Livius Salinator. 
| - 1 diles. C. Arunculeius Cotta... 
1] Tribunes of the . Fulvius Flaccus. 
13+ Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Atinius Labeo. 
6-405 Say Nepos. 5 
> omponius Nepos. 
1 8 1. Bzbius Dives. 
Qi. Marcius Philippus. 
M. Cæcilius Mætellus. 
P. Plautius Hypſæus. 
| L. Apuleius Saturninus. 
Quæſtors. 2 Petilius Spurinus. 
* N Sempronius Gracchus. 


FP. Cornelius Cethegus. 
1 4. Aburius Geminus. 
. A. Terentius Varro. 

I. Mummius Nepos. 


5 Puppius Nepos. . 


UP ben, in Q. Minucius Thermus. 


is. 

Pro. retor in C. Flaminius Nepos. | 
 Hlith. Spain. 8 

Pro-Prætor in M. Fabien Nauilir. | 

Farth. Spain. ; 


I Pre- Prætor on L. how Salinator.. ES 


the coaſts of 5 - 
2) Baby: 1 5 
: Pro-Queſlors. 5 Ouindtins Criſpin. 
i Cn. Sicinius Nepos. | 
L. Poſthumius Tympanns.. 


C. Atilius Serranus, 


War with Autiocbus the Great. | 


4 <62.Y. D 


Aon: rede f. ACILIUS GLABRIO. | 
P. CORNELIUSSCIPIO 

| NASICA. He triumphs 
6— 5 

5 Præur 


; ConsULAR CALENDARS. 


Prætor of M. . Bxvrus. 
Rome. , 


Pretor in A. Corneiivs Manmuria, 
Bruttium. 
Prætor in the C. Livius SALINATOR. 
fleet ſent a- 
gainſi Anti- 
ochus. | | | 
Pretor in Si- M. Amnilivs LePipus. 
cily. N LEFEN? CS . 
Prator in Sar- L. Oprius SALINATOR. 
dinia. | 
Prater in Far- L. EmiLvs Paulus. 


ther Spain. 
Curule Adiles. Sp. N Albinus. 
Fabius Pictor. 


Plebeian . L. Plautius Hypſeus. 


diles. A. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
Tribunes of the P. Sempronius Blæſus. 
People. C. Stertinius Nepos. 
k C. Aurelius Scaurus. 
L. Albinius Nepos. 
M. Allienius Nepos. 
8 Centenius Penulaa. 
F. Menius Nepos. 
C. Terentius Maſſa. 
Ce. Albius Carrinas. 
L. Apuſtius Fullo. 
Oelen. Q: Fulvius Hlaccus. 
f Sp. Peſtbumius Albinus Paullulus. 
C. Terentius Mira. 
L. Cacilius Denter. 
L. Duronius Nepos. 
C. Funnius Strabo. 
. Petillius N 
Mummius N, 
| ALE in Cn. Domitius . 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 
8 in '7 Minucius Thermus. 
1 Lg f : 
hey wy in « 2 Tappus. 
r 1 
Pro-Paetor i in C. Plaminiu Nepos. 
Hitb. Spain. 
Pro-Prætor in M. Bebius Tamphils. 


' Greece... 
Pro- Prætor on A. ika dera. 
the ſea- coaſts 
of Greece. 
TR J. Silas Cri INUS. 
L. Fh Ty pennt. 


a 


Epirus ane” ng | 


nobarbus. 1 ; 


1  Pro-Confal i in | 


* 


I. Pupius Nepos. | 


| | | i M. Aburins Geminus, 


IL. Mummius Nepos. 

M. Fulvius Nobilior. He receives 
the honours of an Ovation 
at his return from F arther | 

"eb Spain. | | 

663. Y. of N (“w 

262. n L. CORNELIUS SCIPIO, 

C. LXKLIUS NE POS. 

Prætors of . L. ARUNCULETUs Corr. 

Rome. Cx. FuLvivs FLAccus. 
Prætor in He- 9. Ire Bavrvs. 
truria. 


7 


lia and Brut- 


Prætor in Apu- M. Tvcervs Neeos. 


tium. 75 a 
Prætor in Si- L. ATINIUS Lazo. ; 
cil 


| Prat ME IHE Eunads Ra6lLLvs. 


the fleet de- 
ſigned to at © 
againſl An- 


tiochus. 


. 


Curule Ediles. P. Claidins Pulk 


L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianur. 
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L. Pourzius Neveos. 

L. ManLius Acipinus. 
C. Mamitius TukINus. 
L. Licinius PoLlIIo. 
Q. Marcins Rex. 

P. Licinius Muræna. 

C. Afranius Stellio. 

L. Porcius Laca. 

L. Atilius Regulus. 

M. Acilius Balbus. 

C. Rutilius Rufus. 

C. Apuſtius Fullo. 

C. Centenius Penula.. 

L. Memmius Nepos. 

L. Rutilius Flaccus. . 
L. Rufrius Purpureo. 

A. Bzculonius Nepos.. 
Q. Fictorius Nepos. 

MA. Tuccius Nepos. 


L. Aurelius Cotta. 


Farth. Spain. 


Plebeian E- T. Annius Luſcus. 


diles. 


L. Stertinius Nepos. 


Tribunes of the Cn. Tremellius Flaccus. 


People. 


Queftors. 


po eee Nepos. 


alpurnius Piſo Cæſonius. 


Me Fo ius Nepos. 


M. Fundanius Fundulus. 


L. Antiſtius Labeo. 
C. Albius Carrinus. 


C. Helvius Blaſts. 


Lutatius Catulus. 


bs Petillivs Geminus, 


. Corcilins Metellus. 


Cn. Helvius Blaſs. 


| L. Arunculeius Catta. . 


M. A4burins Geminus. 


2 C. Sempronius Tuditanus, 


L. * —— 


| Quaſtors. 


{ Q. OcvLinivs GaLLus. . 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
C. Plautius Hypſæus 

Cn. Cornelius 3 
Sp. Mummius Nepos. 
A. Terentius Ve . 

8 Bæbius Ta 
Apuſtines Fu 


| Pro- ige M. Aburius Gaminue. 


C. Sempronius Blæſus. 
C. Sempronius? 22 
595. V. of R. 
294. Con ſulſbip. M. EM ILIUS LEPIDUS. 
C. POPILIUS LANAS, a ſe- 
cond time. 
Q. QrimIus Nxros. 
L. CornELtus MERULA. 
L. Avromus NEPos. 
C. Posrmumius ALBINUS, 
M Actzrus GLABRIO. 


Pretors. 


2 Curule 


J 4 P 
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Curule Ædiles. A. Piſtbumius Albinus, 
Ti. Veturius Philo. 
Plebeian - L. Licinius Lucullus. 
diles. M. Manilius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the M. Porcius Cato. 
People. M. Opimius Nepos. 
M. Licinius Stolo. 
M. Nævius Criſpus. 
M. Urbinius Nepos. 
C. Sempronius Rutilus. 
L. Oppius Salinator. 
Cn. Nævius Criſpinus. 
C. Plætorius Nepos. 
C. Volumnius Flamma. 
Quzftors, M. Juniut Brutus. 
O. Nevius Maths. 
I. Julius Ceſar. 
2. Fabius Buteo. 
Cn. Cicinius Nepos. 
O. Catius Nepos. 
L. Cotius Achilles. 
C. Numifius Nepos. 


Pro-Conſul in M. Fulvius Nobilior. He tri- | 


Liguria. umphs over the Ligures. 
Pro-Quæſtors. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
| C. Apuflius Fulls, 
Q: Catius Nepos. 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
agar JULIUS CS AR 
L .G i 2 A. JUL 4 80 
295. ot AURELIUS ORESTES. 


'  Pretors, UL. STERTINIUS NEPOs. 


M. Tvccivs Nxkros. 
M. Hervivs Braso. 
T. Annivus Luscus. 
Q. Fur cixrus TRIO. 
SP. Carvitivs MAxIMUsS. 


. CuruleXdiles. T. Quinctius Flamininus. 


Sp. — * Albinus Magnus. 
Plebeian E- Ge. remellius Flaccus. = 
diles. L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæzuonius. 


' Tribunes of the C. Livius Druſus. 


le. C. Aurelius Scaurus. 
77 T. Villius Tappulus. 
C. Silius Nerva. 
C. Lætorius Mergus. 
A. Gabinius Nepos. 


: M. Minucius Thermus, 


L. Fabricius Luſcinus, 
T. Manius Nepos. 


3 . . 
| Pro-Quaſtors. ©. Catius Nepos. 


EE 


| 598. Y. of R. 


Quæſtors. Fabius Maximus ÆEmilianus. 

Claudius Unimanus. 
I. Cæcilius Metellus Caluus. 

2. Fabius Pittor. 95 
MA. Aurelius Scaurus. 
L. Valerius Tappus. 

| L. Cornelius Blaſio. 

Pro-Prætor in Q, Ogulnius Gallus. 

Farth, Spain. 


C. Apuſtius Fullo. 
Q: Cotius Achilles, 


597. V. of R. 
296. Conſulſbip. L. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
ILS LUPUS. 
C. MARCIUS FIGULUS, a 
ſecond time. | | 
Prætors. Qt. FuLvivs NopLio. 
Q. Marcivs Rex. 


[0 P. Poxcrus Lxca. 


P. Licinius MurR NA. 
| C. AFRANIUs STELLI1O. 
S8 Ax. Diorrrus Nxros. 

Curule ÆEdiles. L. Mummius Nepos. 


ä IL. Atilius Regulus, | 
Plebeian E- M Acilius Balbus. 
diles. L. Rutilius Flaccus. 


Tribunes of the Q. Alius Pætus. 
People, M. Fufius Nepos. 
Ci. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
| C. Titius Nepos. 
> Fulvius Flaccus. 
. Atilius Serranus. 
C. Coſconius Nepos. 
M. Junius Silanus. 
P. Sempronius Blæſus. 


C. Minucius Augurinus. 


Qurſtors. Cn. Servilius Cæpio. 


C. Lælius Nepos. - 

I. Heftilius Mancinus.. | 

C. Nigidius Figulus. ; 

C. Valerius Tappus. ö 

Ser. Fabius Piftor. + DE 
P. Cornelius Sylla. I 
Ti. Pofthumius Tympanus. 

Pro-Quæſtors. Q, Fabius Pictor. 
\L. Cornelius Blaſio. 
L. Valerius Tappus. 


' Confullbid. P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
297.C N LAGIOA jy 


i 


f M. CLAU- 4 


Ly 
i 


Or, ConsutarR CALENDARS G6r 


M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS, a ſecond time. | 
The former triumphs over the 


Tribunes of the L. Aurelius Cotta. 
People, C. Plautius Hypſzus. - 
A Terentius Varro. 


Dalmatians; the latter over C. Apuſtius Fullo. 
the Ligures. M. Porcius Licinus. 
Pretor in Far- M' MAxILIUS Neeos, Cn. Pupius Nepos. 
ther Spain. Sp. Mummius Nepos. 
Curule AÆdiles. M. Porcius Cato. Q. Bæbius Tamphilus. 
C. Sempronius Rutilus. Aulius Cerretanus. 
Plebeian E- L. Oppius Salinator. Sex. Roſcius Nepos. * 
diles. A. Licinius Stolo. | | Quzzſtors, C. Terentius Varro. | 
Tribunes of the Q. Cæcilius Metellus. L. Calpurnius Piſs. 7 
People, P. Juventius Thalna. L. Scribonius Libo. 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus. Cn. Calpurnius Piſo. 
Cn. Helvius Blaſio. M. Popilius Lænas. 
C. Atinius Labeo. A. Licinius Nerva. 
A. Arunculeius Cotta. L. Lallius Nepos. 
M. Auburius Geminus. Sex. Ælius. Pætus Catus. 
C. Veturius Nepos. { Pro-Quzſtors. L. Cæcilius Denter. 
C. Sempronius Blæſus. | Ser. Fabius Pictor. 
T. Numicius Nepos. L. Pofthumius Tympanus. 
Queæſtors. &. Servilius Cæpio. | 600. V. of R. 


. Claudius Pulcher, 
D. Pompeius Nepos. 
2 Titius Nw 
. Juventius Thalna. 
L. Cæcilius Denter. 
C. Arunculzius Cotta. 
Pro-Prætor in P. Porcius Læca. N 
Sardinia. | 1 
Pro-Quæſtors. C. Valerius Tappus. | 
Ser. Fabius Pictor. | | 
L. Poſthumius Tympanus. 
99. V. of R. | | 
298. Conſulſbip. Q. OPIMIUS NEPOS. 
L. POSTHUMIUS ALBI- 
| NUS. REF 
The latter died in his office; 
: and in his room was choſen 
M' ACILIUS GLABRIO. 
M' Valerius Meſſala. 
C. Caſſius Longinus. 


Prætor in Far- L. CALPURNIUS Pis0 CææsoO- 
ther Spain. NIVus. 
Curule ÆEdiles. Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
Plebeian E- C. Livius Druſus. | 
diles, A. Gabinius epos. | 
| | 4 


Cenſors. 


Quæſtors. 


299. Conſulſbip. Q. FULVIUS NOBILIOR. 
T. ANNIUS LUSCUS. 
Prætor in Far- L. MUuMmivs Nxros. 
ther Spain. 


Curule Ædiles. C. Sempronius Tuditanus. 


M. Fufius Nepos. 
Plebeian E- C. Titius Nepos. 
diles. Alius Pætus. 


Tribunes of the M. Junius Brutus. 
People, C. Numicius Nepos. 
| Cn. Sicinius Nepos. 
C. Claudius Canina. 
M. Claudius Marcellinus. 
Q. Cotius Achilles. 
Q. Nævius Matho. 
Q. Catius Nepos. 
Sex. Tullius Nepos. 
C. Flavius Fimbria. 
P. Licinius Craſſus. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus. 
D. Junius Brutus. 
AV. Pinarius Poſca. 
C. Ælius Tubero. 
P. Ælius Ligus. 
L. Acilius Glabrio. 
L. Flaminius Nepos. 
Pro-Quæſtors. L. Cæcilius Denter. 
Scr. Fabius Pictor. 


* 


601. V. 


I ˙¹ A ⁰⅛ãmĩę— ̃ WL. -w 
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601. V. of R. 


00. Confulfip. A, CLAUDIUS MARCEL. | 


LUS, the third time. 


L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


He died in his office. 
Marcus Porctus CaTo. 
died in his Prætorſhip. 
Prætor in Far- M. ATiLivs SERRAN US. 
ther Spain. 
Curule-Ediles Q: Fabius Æmiliunus. 


Prætor. He 


A. Fabius Pickor. 
Plebeian Æ- 7 Veturius Nepos. 
diles. P. Fuventins Thalna. 


Tribunes of the M. Seatinius Aricinus. 
People. M. Atilius Serranus. 
| - Claudius Unimanus. | 
L. Cæcilius Metellus Calvus. 
M. Aurelius Scaurus. | 
E. Valerins Tappus. 
Ti. Sempronius Blæſus. 
C. Petillius Spurinus. 
. Fulvius Flaccus. 
„ Atilius Bulbus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus A- 
milianns. _ 
L. Hoftilius Tubulus. 
A. Licimus Craſſus. 
G. Lutatius Ceres. 
C. Cluvins Sazula. 
: * _— 53 
145 ac. 
Ker. 1 Carrinus. 5 
Pro-Queſtors. Z. Flaminius Nepos. g 
IL. Carili Dentrr. 
FA Mummius. Appian only af. 
firms that he triumphed over 
the Luſitanians. 


502. I. of R. 
301. Confulfory. E. LICINIUS LUCULLUS. 
A. POSTHUMIUS ALBI- 
NUS. 
 Preter Jn Far- Bun. Surricrus Garza, 
ther Spain. 
Curule Ædiles. Q: Cectfus Metellus. 
Z. Aurelius Cotta. 
Plebeian - L. Heftilius Mancinus, 


Quzſtors, 


«. 


— 


ö 


Quæſtors. 


3 . | 
a cr GE . QUINCTIUS FLAMI; 


] Pretors. 
Es 


* 


Quæſtors. 


The CariroLiNng MARBLE S; 


M. Plætorius Nepos. 

M. Statilius Nepos. 

C. Valerius Tappus. 

M. Cincius Alimentus. 

C. Mulvius Nepos. 
C. Ricilius Nepos. 

L. Furius Philus. 

D. 2 ius Silanus Manlianus. 

oftilius Mancinus, 

2 Fuluius Flaccus, 
Sex. Atilius Serranus. 
I. Daronius Nepos. 

C. Popilius Lænas. 

Q: Petillius Spurinus. 


| f Pro-Comful in C. Aurelius Scaurus. 


Hither Spain. 
Pro-Quæſtors. C. Cluvius Saxula. 
Sex. Albinus Carrinus. - 
Sex. Atilins Nepos. 
IL. Flaminius Nepos. 


M' ACILIUS BALBUS. 
C. SEMPRONIUS * 
55 A Livs Pærus. 
ALBinus GEMINUS, 
M. Furivs Nxros. 
C. Titivs Nos. 
L. AURUNCULEius Corr. 


| Curule ÆEdiles. Cn. Servilius Cæpia. 


D. Servilius Cæpio. 
Plebeian - M. Junius Brutus. 
diles. DO. Cotius Achilles, 
Tribunes of the Q Pompeius Nepos. 
- People. Furius Craffipes. 
C. Aurunculeius Cotta, 
L. Cæcilius Denter. 
C. Trebonius + 
M. Titins Ne 
M. Toranius epos. 
FT. Juventius Thalna, 
M. Turpilius Nepos. 
A. Trebius Gallus. 
L. ÆEmilius 3 
C. Terentius Varro. 


diles. C. Plautius Hypſeus. | C. Licinins Cra 
Tribunes of the C. qo „„ + ; 8 e. 
People. C. Nigidius F „ geren | P. Maniliur Ne 
D. Poſthumius Tympanus. P. Gallonius * | 
NM. Fulcinius * It Atinins Zabeo, | : 
| Q. Sterti- 
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. Stertinius Nepos. 


Pro-Prætor in C. Coſconius Nepos. 


— 


Macedon. 
EIN. C. Popilius Lænas. 
Sex. Albius Carrinas. 
Q: Petillius Spurinus, 


The third Punic war, 


604. Y. of R. 
303. A. L. ION CENSORI- 


1 Maniios NEPOS, 
Prætor in Far- C. VETILIUs NEPos. 
ther Spain. 
Pretor in Ma- P. Juvzxwrrus ThATxA. 
cedon. 
Other Prators. Q. Fans Maximus ur- 
. LIANUS.. 
A. TERENTIUs V ARRO. 
Q. Farrvs. PicToR. 
. Bzpius TAMPHILUS,. 
CuruleZdiles, Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
Ser. Fubius Pictor. 
Plebeian E- IL. Cæcilius Metellus. 
diles. Claudius Unimanus.. 
Tribunes of the L. Seribonius Libo. 
3 L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi. 
Cn. Calpurnius Piſo. 
A. Licinius Nerva. 
Sex. Ælius Petus Catus. 
Sp. Mzcilius Tullus. 
M. Popilius Lznas. 
L. Lollius Nepos. 
Sp. Antius Reſtio. 
C. Urbinius Nepos. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
Cn. Servilius Geminus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica. 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio ee 
M. milius Lepidus Porcina. 
P. Furius Philus. 
C. Fulvius Flaceus. 
Ji. Calpurnius Piſo. 
Pro- Prætor i in M. Aburius Geminus. 
K Sardinia. 3 1 
ro-Quæſtors. anilius 
2 2, Stertinius 1 
Sex. Albius Carrinus. 
P. Gailimius Nepos. 
Q: Peiillius 5 


Quæſtors. 


| 


; 


Quæſtors. 


The Secular Games celebrated the fourth time. 


hw, V. of R. 


04. Canjulſhip, Sf. POSTHUMIUS ALBI- 


L. NCALPURNIUS PISO 
CASONIUS. 
L. AuRELIUs CoTTA. 
. Navius MaTHo. 
C. Numis1vs Nepos. 
Pl L. Hosxrrrus MANciN us. 
the fleet order- 
ed for Africa. 
Prætor in Far- C. PrAurius HyPs us, 
ther Spain. 
Prætor in Ma- Q. Cxcil ius METELLUS. 
cedon. 
Curule Ædiles. Q, Fabius Maximus Serpilianus. 
M. Pinarius Poſca. 
Plebeian E- C. Lælius Sapiens. 
diles. C. Nigidius Figulus. 
Tribunes of the D. Junius Brutus. 
People. C. AÆlius Tubero. 
L. Acilius Glabrio. 
M. Pomponius Nepos. 
Q. Apronius Nepos. 
E. Licinius Craſſus. 
P. Ælius Ligus. 
IL. Volumnius Flamma. 
C. Fundanius Fundulus. 
M. Sextilius Nepos. 
Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
P. Licinius Craſſus Mucianus. 
T. Didius Nepos. 
B. Rupilius Nepos. 
P. Popilius Lænas. 
Ap. Claudius Cenibo. 
AA. Sergius Silus. 
Pro-Conſul i in M. Manilius Nepos. 


Africa. 
Pro-Prætors in O. Fabius Pifor. 
. Bebius Tamphilus. 


Pretars, 


Sicily and Hi- 
ther Spain. 


Pro-Quæſtors. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hipelius. 


P. Manilius Nepos. 
P. Furius Philus. 

Q. Petillius Spurinus, 
P. Gallonius Nepos. 
V Stertinius —_ 


J " hk. Yo 


LE Eon. [tf xx ra ane 


= = 


Curule n an: 3 Mepor. 
Plebeian . 
Tribunes of the L. Flaminius 


AY Virginins 1 Rutihus.. 8 Py 1 
1 is L. 2apurnius: Piſs cen. 
. on 21 . Mencinu:, . * 
board the fleet ee | 2 


664 The Car ir OL! 


606. V. of R. | 
305. Cenſulſhip.P.CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
'__ AFRIC. AMILIANUS. 
C. LIVIUS MAMILIANUS 
DRUSUS. 


Cenſars. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 
IL. Marcius Genforumns | 


The fifty-foxth Las 


Pretors.. a 4 UNIUs BruTus.. 


| 
AECILIU'S MEeTELLUs 


9 
Ar. Cx Aunrus Pur chEk. 
Q. Corivs ACHILLES. 
reger ere M. AriLius SERRANUS, \ 


et deſign- 
25 Africa. 


Pride 2 Far- CLavpivs Unnau. 
ther "= 


P Omperus Nepos. NS 
Tittis Nepos. 
diles. AH. Furius e 


280 L. Lutatius Cerco. 
. —— Atilius Serranus. 
: Genucius Nepos. 
1 4452 >. Mznius Nepos 
5 500 „ Hoſtilius T . 
1 . Cluvius Saxula. 
Sex. Antiftius Ne : 
M. Licintus Cra hs. 
Ti. Memmius Nepos. 


- : | MM. e ET ee, 


T. F H  _ 
2 CON Cethegus. 
ebe Today. LS 
7 ulpteins Paterculus. — 
| e Cad DIES 


N 


Ras ——_ Fs : 
retor in 2 Cecilia Aal. 
e 


Pro-Prætor in Q. Navins Maths. = 


Sardinia. -\ 
eo. Ser. Sulpicius Gala, 


=... 
&."# pa 5 
11 n . 


| Ks Aue. 5 


NR MAR BLE S; 


23 P. Rupilius N. 
As. Claudius Centbo. 
M. Sergius Silus. 

P. Manilius Nep 
2. Stertinius Ne . 


607. V. of R. 


306. RY. e CORNELIUS LENTU- 
[ = - MUMMIUS ACHAICUS. 


He triumphs over the Achai- 
ans and Corinthians. 
Prater in Hi- C. Nieiprus FiGULUs, 
ther Spain. | 
| Pretors in of a6 Q. Fantus Maximus SER- 
veral 0 VILIANUS, 


| Places, Cx. Servilivs Cærio. 


C. VaLerRIUs TAPPUus. 
SERVIUSs Farrus Picron. 


= | L. PosTHUMIUs T YMPANUS. 
1 Sami Kale A. Fopilius Lænas. 


A, Licinius Nerva. 
83 . I. Scribonius Libo. 
diles. Cn. Calpurnius Piſo. 


1 Tribune of the, Sex. Atilius Serranus. 


C. Hoſtilius Mancinus. 
Sex. Albius Carrinas. 2 
C. Popilius Lænas. 5 


Þ+ | ER 8 MI. Furius Luſcus. 


Ser. Fulvius Flaccus. 3 
D. Junius Manlianus. 


| . 8 | 8 Fo L. Duronius Nepos. 
8 X Virginius Nepos. 
5 0 5 2 IP 2 Furius Aculeo. 


— * Atilizs Serranus. 
8 hs 74 N ur Nepos. 3 
FA ucius Scævola. | N 
2. a Lentulus. 
OY T. Cornelins Sulla. © 
DD 5 I. Cornelius Cetbegus. 
. Titinius Nepos. 
C. Licinius Nerva, 
Pro-Cunfut in Es Cornelius Scipio Africa- 
Africa. nus Emilianus. He tri- 
umphs over Africa, ENG 
and Aſdrubal. | 


n 
i p — 
2 
n « 9 


* 
8 2 f/f 
+ 24 
** 9 
- 


C A 
17 1 7 1 
4 : 22% 


5 
„ 
* 'F 


; : 9 1 M. Atilius Syn: 
I board the fleet ; 


in Africa. 
Pro-Prætor in 2 Cerilu Metellus Macedni- 
He triumphs over Ma- 

1 ; exdon, and the falſe Philip. 
1 | ro- 
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Pro-Prætor in L. Cecilius Metellus Caluun. Pourzius. 
Sicily. Ser. Sulpicius Galba. | . Furius CRASSIPES, 
nnn L. Plautius ee, Curule. Ædiles. Sex, Atilius Serranus. 
T. Pofthumius Tympanus. C. Hoftulius Mancinus. 
M. Sergius Silus. Plebeian E- D. Funius Silanus Manlianus, _ 
Ag. Claudius Centho. diles. L. Haſſilius Tubulus. 
P. Virginius Rutilus. | Tribunes of the M. Claudius Marcellus. 
People. C. Calpurnius Piſo. 
Carthage and Cor inth gee by the : | Ce. Furius Brocchus. 
| Romans. | . L. Lætorius Plancianus. 
608. 5 0 of R. Oh BELL. Ce. Papirius Turdus. 
30. . Q. FABIUS MAX. ZEMILI- 8 C. Fulvius Flaccus. 
fi ANUS. - C. Æbutius Carus. 
„ HOSTILIUS MAN- | C. Lucretius Trio. 
| CINUS. | D. Quinctius. 8 
Pretor. in Hi- C. Larius SAPIENS, | 251: _, Cx: Caen. 
ther Spain. * Qn. Oftavus. | 
Pretors in dif- Sp. 1 88 Ip TL. Valerius Flaccus. 
ferent Coun- M. Toranvs. T. Annius Luſcus. 
tries. SIT of nerve TrwaLnA. | A. Gabinius Nepos, 
M. Pix Axlus Posca. Ex Sy. Lucretius Gallus. 
| C. AxouncuLEivs CorTa. | © 1 Villius Tappulus Annalis. 
Curule Balles. M. Emilius Lepidus Porci na. L. Cornelius Siſenna. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica Serapio. 2 — in C. Lælius Sapiens. 
Plebeian E- L. Calpurnius 2% Hag , Hith, Spain. 
diles. D. Junius Brutus, diene, Pre-Cenſul in Q. Fabius Maximus Emilis 
| \ Callaicus. | Farth. Spain. anus. 
0 of _ C. Licinius Craſſus, 46 10. WEN 


Poodle, 3 Pl SIS 599: Conſulſbip. AP. CLAUDIUS PULCHER, 
Perill ius 8 „ + who triumphs over the — 4 

a 82 jus purinus. b _ _"Q:CMEILIVS METELLUS 
Ieh; eb 'MACEDONICUS.' - + 


N. Servilius. | 1 
ö b Pretors. M. EMirLrus Larius Pon - 


d AR. OE — -L DINER: 
— © 1 > 353] e TIE 
I. Arennius. . * 
N | : Q..:Pomprivs, ac. 
982 7 Hagen. 5 | | Curule ales F. Furius Phils. . 
FY. Ag —— ; ; 3 Plebeian K. Bow F Wen Tlaccus. 8 "os nd ES 
C. Li 1 3 N e Ee F Damani.” on 
* P. 83 | 75 ribunes ho the Titus Didius. The other nine 
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